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[Introductory  Letter  to  Volumet  4  and  5  of  the  SeHefi.] 

To  Sir  G.  VV.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretarv  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Sib, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volumes  of  Special  Reports,  aescriptive  of  the  Educational 
Systems  of  the  chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  1897,  after  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth 
year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  it  was  decided  that  steps  should  bo 
taken  to  prepare  a  series  of  reports  on  Colonial  Education.  The 
Secretary  ol  State  for  the  Colonies,  when  approached  on  the 
subject  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
approved  the  plan  and  forwarded,  ^*ith  a  (covering  letter,  to  the 
Education  Departments  of  Ontario,  Quebec;,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Xorth-West  Territories,  British  Columbia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Xewfoundland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Cape  Colony 
Natal,  Malta  and  Ceylon,*  a  letter  in  which  their  Lordships 
requested  the  favour  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial 
Authorities  in  the  preparation  of  the  projected  reports. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  a  comparative  survey  of  the  systems 
of  education  now  in  force  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
suggested  that  each  report  should  give  a  short  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  present  system,  and  reft>r,  if  possible,  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  — 

(1)  The  central  and  local  administration  of  education: 
the  number  of  children  and  students  at  s(?hool  or  college ; 
regulations  for  school  attendance,  and  the  methods  hy 
which  they  are  enforced. 

(2)  Finance ;  the  cost  of  educiition  to  the  State  and  the 
amount  of  such  cost  borne  respectively  by  the  central 
authoritv,  by  the  local  authority,  by  the  parents  of  scholars, 
or  by  voluntary  subscribers,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  the 
amount  of  school  fees,  if  any  are  charged. 

(3)  How  far  private  schools  of  diiferent  grades  and  types 
exist  outside  the  State  system  of  education. 

(4)  The  arrangements  made  for  the  inspection  of  schools 
and  the  metho<l  of  appointing  the  inspectorial  staff. 

(5)  The  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  singing, 
(brawing,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy ;  for  manual 
training  and  practical  instruction,  and  for  drill  and  physical 
exercises. 


*  The  selection  of  the  above  mentioned  Colonies  was  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  hoped  that  a  later  volume  will  contain 
accounts  of  the  educational  systems  of  Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Hon^  Kong,  the  Grold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Students  of  education 
desiring  imormation  about  education  in  India  will  find  a  valuable  summary 
in  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton's  Progress  of  Education  in  India,  1802  3  to  189^7  ] 
Third  Q^iinquen/nial  Rtmew,    (Cd.  9190,  5/5j.)    1898. 
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(6)  The  regulations  for  religious  instruction. 

(7)  The  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  scale  of  their  payment,  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  professional  training ;  how  far  there  prevails  a 
system  of  pupil  teachers  or  apprentice-teachers ;  the  pro- 
portions, respectively,  of  men  and  women  teachers,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools. 

(8)  How  far,  if  at  all,  free  meals  are  provided  for  needy 
scholars  in  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  whose  cost. 

(9)  The  arrangements  for  continuation  schools  or  classes, 
where  such  exist. 

(10)  The  provision  of  higher  (including  University)  and 
secondary  etiiication,  and  how  far  such  are  subsidised  by  the 
State,  and  how  far  under  its  inspection  and  control. 

(11)  The  arrangements  for  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  instruction. 

(12)  Reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

(13)  Schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
mentally  defective  children. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  each  report  should  embody 
(preferably  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix)  such  part  of  the  elemen- 
tarv  school  Code  as  dealt  (1)  with  the  coiurse  of  studies,  and  (2) 
witli  regulations  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  schools. 

To  the  invitation  thus  given  there  was  a  cordial  response,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  foUoAving  year  reports  were  received  from 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  Colonies  approached. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  however,  long  delay  supervened  and 
circumstances  at  length  made  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  certain 
number  of  the  reports  from  official  materials  supplied  by  the 
Colonial  Authorities  and  supplemented  by  other  documents 
available  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  considerable  changes  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  educational  systeijis  of  several  of  the  colonies 
from  which  reports  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  1898. 
Many  of  these  changes  were  of  an  important  character  and  of 
general  interest  to  students  of  education  all  over  the  world.  In 
several  cases,  also,  important  reports  on  education  had  been 
issued  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

The  whole  series  of  reports,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  statistics,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Notices  of  material  changes  in  the  courses 
of  study  or  in  methods  of  educational  administration,  together 
with  abstracts  of  recently  issued  official  papers  on  colonial 
education,  have  been  embodied  in  the  reports,  and  some 
additional  articles  have  been  prepared  on  recent  developments 
in  a^icultural  education  and  manual  training.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  their  present  form  the  volumes  may  prove  useful  to 
those  interested  in  studying  and  comparing  the  educational 
systems  of  the  chief  British  Colonies. 


Ae  the  work  has  proceeded,  those  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  have  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the  varied 
interest  of  the  subject  and  by  its  growing  importance.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
siunmarised  as  follows : — 

j^i.)  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an 
evident  growth  of  interest  in  educational  questions  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
there  have  been  remarkable  and  significant  changes  in  the 
educational  systems  of  some  of  the  Colonies. 

(ii.)  The  chief  characteristic  of  education  throughout  the 
British  Colonies  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  nas  been 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  the  different  needs  experienced  by 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  has  been  no  centra- 
lised control  over  educational  policy,  though  literary  and 
other  traditions  have  naturally  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  scope  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  educational 
systems  described  in  these  volumes  are  marked  by  the 
utmost  variety  of  legislative  enactment. 

(iil)  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  ^^o 
be  struck  by  indications  of  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  united  effort  in  such  branches  of  education  as 
bear  on  the  economic  welfare  or  collective  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  This  shows  itself  in  an  evidently 
growing  desire  to  compare  notes  on  educational  matters  ana 
to  benefit  by  the  educational  experience  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  where  similar  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 

(iv.)  There  are  many  signs  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  possible 
dangers  which  may  result  from  a  tendency  to  bookishness  in 
elementary  education,  and  from  a  divorce  between  school 
^studies  and  the  practical  interests  of  daily  life. 

(v.)  As  a  corrective  of  what  is  hurtful  in  such  a  tendency, 
and  in  order  to  secure  what  is  in  itself  a  valuable  and 
generally  attractive  element  in  education,  there  is  a 
vigorous  movement  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  various 
kinds  of  manual  training  and  of  simple  forms  of  technical 
education  into  primary  schools. 

(vi.)  There  are  indications  of  difficulty  m  regard  to  the 
aim,  scope  and  subject-matter  of  the  education  of  native 
races,  and  some  signs  of  disappointment  at  the  ethical  and 
social  results  of  purely  literary  forms  of  primary  instruction. 

(viL)  Speaking  generally,  there  is  comparative  weakness  in 

the  provision  of  nigher  education,  and  especially  of  that  type 

of  secondary  education  which  in  this  country  is  given  at  the 

great  pubhc  schools.    As  a  rule,  secondary  education  has 

hitherto  been  left  in  the  main  to    denominational    and 

private  effort. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledcmg  the  courtesy 

of  the  various  Colonial  Authonties  in  furnishing  reports  for 

pul^lication  in  this  volume,  and  for  their  assistance  in  many 


(6)  The  regulations  for  religions  instruction. 

(7)  The  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  scale  of  their  payment,  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  professional  training ;  how  far  there  prevails  a 
system  of  pupil  teachers  or  apprentice-teachers ;  the  pro- 
portions, respectively,  of  men  and  women  teachers,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools. 

(8)  How  far,  if  at  all,  free  meals  are  provided  for  needy 
scholars  in  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  whose  cost. 

(9)  The  arrangements  for  continuation  schools  or  classes, 
where  such  exist. 

(10)  The  provision  of  higher  (including  University)  and 
secondary  ediication,  and  how  far  such  are  subsidised  by  the 
State,  and  how  far  under  its  inspection  and  control. 

(11)  The  arrangements  for  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  instruction. 

(12)  Reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

(13)  Schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
mentally  defective  children. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  each  report  should  embody 
(preferably  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix)  such  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  Code  as  dealt  (1)  witn  the  course  of  studies,  and  (2) 
with  regulations  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  schools. 

To  the  invitation  thus  given  tnere  was  a  cordial  response,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  reports  were  received  from 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  (Colonies  approached. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  however,  long  delay  supervened  and 
circumstances  at  length  made  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  certain 
number  of  the  reports  from  official  materials  supplied  by  the 
Colonial  Authorities  and  supplemented  by  other  documents 
available  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  how(>ver,  considerable  changes  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  educational  systegis  of  several  of  the  colonies 
from  which  reports  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  1898. 
Many  of  these  changes  were  of  an  important  character  and  of 
general  interest  to  students  of  education  all  over  the  world.  In 
several  cases,  also,  important  reports  on  education  had  been 
issued  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

The   whole  series  of  reports,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and 

freatly  enlarged,  and  the  statistics,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
rought  up  to  date.  Notices  of  material  changes  in  the  eourses 
of  studv  or  in  methods  of  educational  administration,  together 
with  abstracts  of  recently  issued  official  papers  on  colonial 
education,  have  been  embodied  in  the  reports,  and  some 
additional  articles  have  been  prepared  on  recent  developments 
in  agricultural  education  and  manual  training.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  their  present  form  the  volumes  may  prove  useful  to 
those  interested  in  studying  and  comparing  the  edvicational 
systems  of  the  chief  British  Colonics. 
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-Ab  the  work  has  proceeded,  those  en^ged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  have  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the  varied 
mterest  of  the  subject  and  by  its  growing  importance.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
smmnarised  as  follows : — 

(L)  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an 
evident  growth  of  interest  in  educational  questions  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
there  nave  been  remarkable  and  significant  changes  in  the 
educational  systems  of  some  of  the  Colonies. 

(ii.)  The  cliief  characteristic  of  education  throughout  the 
British  Colonies  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  nas  been 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  the  diflerent  needs  experienced  by 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  has  been  no  centra- 
lised control  over  educational  policy,  though  literary  and 
other  traditions  have  naturally  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  scope  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  educational 
systems  described  in  these  volumes  are  marked  by  the 
utmost  variety  of  legislative  enactment. 

(lii.)  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  tjo 
be  struck  by  indications  of  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  united  effort  in  such  branches  of  education  as 
bear  on  the  economic  welfare  or  collective  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  This  shows  itself  in  an  evidently 
growing  desire  to  compare  notes  on  educational  matters  and 
to  benefit  by  the  educational  experience  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  where  similar  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 

(iv.)  There  are  many  signs  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  possible 
dangers  which  may  result  from  a  tendency  to  bookishness  in 
elementary  education,  and  from  a  divorce  between  school 
studies  and  the  practical  interests  of  daily  life. 

(v.)  As  a  corrective  of  what  is  hurtful  in  such  a  tendency, 
and  in  order  to  secure  what  is  in  itself  a  valuable  and 
generally  attractive  element  in  education,  there  is  a 
vigorous  movement  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  various 
kinds  of  manual  training  and  of  simple  forms  of  technical 
education  into  primary  schools. 

(vi.)  There  are  indications  of  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
aim,  scope  and  subject-matter  of  the  education  of  native 
races,  and  some  signs  of  disappointment  at  the  ethical  and 
social  results  of  purely  literarj'  forms  of  primary  instruction. 

(viL)  Speaking  generally,  there  is  comparative  weakness  in 
the  provision  of  higher  education,  and  especially  of  that  type 
of  secondary  education  which  in  this  country  is  given  at  the 
great  pubhc  schools.  As  a  rule,  secondary  education  has 
hitherto  been  left  in  the  main  to  denominational  and 
private  effort. 

.*  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 

K^^  various  Colonial  Authorities  in  furnishing  reports  for 

P'^vlication  in  this  volume,  and  for  their  assistance  m  many 
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other  ways.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Agents  General  in  London 
for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  much  help 
and  valuable  information.  My  special  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Cohner,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada ;  to  Mr.  Just,  Librariai.  in  the  same 
Office ;  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  Inspector  of  Emigration  Agencies 
for  Canada;  to  Mr.  Spencer  Brvdges  Todd,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  the  Agent  General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
London;  to  Dr.  lliosMuir,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  General  of 
Education  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  to  Mr.  R.  Russell,  junr., 
Secretary  to  the  for  Agent  Geneml  for  Natal  in  London ;  to  Dr. 
Morris,  C.M.G.,  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
West  Indies ;  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  formeriy  6i  the  Civil  Service 
Commission ;  to  Mr.  C.  P.Lucas,  C.B.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.M.G., 
and  Mr.  E.  im  Thum,  (\B.,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  and 
to  mV  colleagues  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman,  Mr.  R.  Balfour,  Miss 
Beard,  Miss  Green  and  Miss  Matheson. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 

Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 
December,  1900. 
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Volume  I.   of  Special  Reports  (1896-7),  contains  the 

following  Papers:— 

1.  Public  Elementary  Education  in  Endand  and  Wales,  1870-1896. 
By  Messrs.  M.  £.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

2.  English  Students  in  Foreign  Training  Colleges. 
By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withen. 

3.  Brush  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  Ulustrations). 
By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The   A  B  C  of   Drawing:    an  inquiry  into  the  principles  anderlyiug 
elementary  instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illnstrations). 

By  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 

5.  Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 
By  Mrs.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 
By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  London 
— an  experiment  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 

By  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Well?. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

0.    The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Kedington,  D.L. 

10.  Recent  Le^lation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 
By  Messrs.  M.  £.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

11.  The  HousewifeiT  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 
By  Miss  Iv.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L.  Brackenbury. 

12.  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primaiy  Schools. 
By  Mr.  K.  L.  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  Modem  Secondary  and 
Commercial  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  Ooer-Realschulen  of  Prussia,  with  special   reference  to  the  Ober> 
Realschule  at  Charlottenburg. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prussian  Elementaiy  School  Code. 
Ti-anslated  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Twenty  man. 

16.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 
By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 
By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

IS.    The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 
1^.    Holiday  Coursef^  in  France  and    Germany   for    Instniction  in  Modem 
Languages. 
By  Messrs.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R.  L.  Morant. 
20.    Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  maps). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 
"'•    Education  in  Egypt. 
I  By  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett. 

I  22.    Tke  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

P3    »,        By  Sefior  Don  Feman<lo  de  Arteai^a. 
^'    Tie  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States, 
jv.  By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

^-    T  he  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  the  Recent 
1  Controversy. 

rt  By  Mr.  K.  L.  Morant. 

^"    Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  chief  Universities  in  the 

British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
2^  By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

^'    Appendix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  official  papers  bearing  on  Education  in 
Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

^^  volume  (Cd.  8447)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  ttotn 
EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  EAST  HARDING  STRKKT,  FLKBT  STREIT,  E.G.  ; 

JOHTv  HENZIES  &  Co.,  RosK  Strekt,  Edinbcrqh  ; 

HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  Co.,  LiMITRD,  104,  GRAFTON  STRKKT,  DURLIN. 

Price  3s.  Ad,  ;  Post  free  3s,  lOd. 


Volume  2  of  Special  Beports  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

1.  The  WslBh  iDtemiediate  Edacation  Act,  1889  :  Its  Origin  and  Warkinjt. 

Contributed  by  the  Charity  CoiumissionerB  for  EnglaDd  and  WalM. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  loBtitutes  (with  illnatrations). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Cnrriculum  of  a  Girla'  School. 

By  Mn.  Bryant,  Mis*  BnTstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 
a.     Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  Scho<)l  for  Girli. 

By  Mr*.  Woodhouse. 
6.     Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illiutrationa). 

By  MisR  P.  LawTence. 
T.     Tbc  Oi^anisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  children  attending  Public 
Elenientary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  Tjondon  (with  illastrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  I^ondon  School  Board 

(with  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (witli  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Tpiining  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R  E.  Thoraaa. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Librer;  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 

By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myrea. 

15.  The  Uasleniere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 
10.     School  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
By  Mr.  J.  fl.  Baker- Penoy re. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education, 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J,  It.  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  I.R-S. 

20.  Statistics,    &c,    of    Elementary    Education    in    England    and    Wales, 


By  Messrs.  M.  £.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 
List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  chief  Local. 
Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales, 

Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beaid, 
is  University  r'ranyaiaes. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 
he  French  Universities  (a  translation  of  No,  22). 

By  Mr.  J,  W,  Longsdon. 
he  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boyi  in 
France. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
he  French  Leaving  Certificate — Certilicat  d'^tudea  Primairca. 

By  Sir  Joshna  Fitch. 
lie  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Bv  Miss  J,  D.  Montgomery, 
:hool  Hygiene  in  Brussels, 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 


valnmB  (Cd.  SMSJ  un  be  obtained,  Bltber  dirsctlT  or  tliraiwa  ~,  

EYRE  iSTt  SPOmSWOODR,  East  Hahdinq  Sthiit,  Flrbt  STBitr, 
JOHN  UBNZIEH  &  vo.,  Rosa  STunr,  EDinBUROH; 
HODGES.  FlOOia,  dt  Co..  lJMiTn>,  lot.  QaArron  STunr,  Dubloi. 

Price  St.  "id. ;  Pott  Jru  «».  id. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  oontainB  the  foUowing 

papers:— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerlan  . 

By  Mr.  K.  L.  Morant. 

2.  ProbleniB  in    Prossian    Secondary    Education    for    Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  m  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 


j_  »» 


3.  "  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools*  in  Prussia. 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  £.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromnngen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und  Bildungswesens  in  DeutM'h- 

land. 

Yon  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

0.    Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of 
No.  6.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfort  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hansknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary'  Schools  for 

Boys.     His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Insttuction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  T^'enty man. ) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Callander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koekinen. 


This  Tolome  (Gd.  8068)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  througn  any  isuoneiirr,  from 

EVKB  AND  SPOTTISWOODB,  East  Harding  8trbxt,  Flkrt  Strbr,  B.C. ; 

JOHN  MENZIES  A  Co,  Ross  arRKBT,  Edinburgh  ; 

HODOBS,  FIOGIS  A  Co.,  LniiTFD,  104,  Grafton  Strbbt,  Dublin. 

Prici-  3s.  3d.  ;  Pott  free  3#.  dc^. 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  4)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 

A.  Africa— 

1,  Cape  Colony,  Tho  History  and  Pi-esent  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Towii. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  docunient»  by  Mr.  M.  E,  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Rnssell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  SyKtem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in.  • 

By  Mr.   J.    G.    Anderson,   M.A.,    I'nder    Secretary  for    Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twcntyman. 

6.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.   Cyril  Jackson,    InHi)ector  (Jeneral   of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Piepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  offirial  do<rnments  sunhliwl 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zea'an<l. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  E<Iucation  in. 

vin^rHvl/^i.!!'  ^'"i"*  **^  I>irectc;r  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Dii^clor  of  Education,  Malta, 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cott«rill. 

3.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 
By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Kitchie. 

4.  The  Time-tahle  of  Work  in  Pre{Mkratory  SchooU. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallanl. 

5.  Tlie  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  (».  Gidley  Kolnnson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boy»  in  Secondary  Edaoation  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Smilcr. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Puhlic  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourahle  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance    Scholarships  at  the  Puhlic  Schools.     Their 

Cliaracter  and  Effect  on  tlie  E<lucational  Work  of  Preparatory  Scliools 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother- Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  TilUwd. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preimratory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  (leography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fahian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allnm. 

16.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  schools. 
By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  School*. 

By  Mr.'James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory-  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

Bv  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

• 

19.  ^^usic  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  hy  Mr.  W.  W.  Cheriton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Venahles. 


21.  Gftrdaning,  iU  Rola  in  PnpaiMoiy  School  Ufa. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Butholomow. 

22.  Health  and  Phymcsl  Training  in  Prepantorr  Schools. 

By  the  Rot.  C.  T.  Wickham. 

23.  Games  in  Prepantotr  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 
2i.  The  Employment  of  L^nre  Honra  in  Boya'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthnr  Rowntree. 
29.  Preparatory  School  Librariot. 

By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 
SA.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  MaDBgement  in  Preparatory  Schools, 
the  Rev. . 
>owdiiig. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schoob. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

20.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Maosfieltl. 

y  Boys'  Schools  onder  Lady  Prineipsls. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

ntory  Department  at  Pnblic  Schools. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 


ratory  School  Prodoct. 
the  R«v.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 
.ratory  School  Product. 

the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lytt«lton. 
Lratory  School  Product. 
Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond, 
tratory  School  Product. 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 


Mity  of  Co^ueation  in  English  Prepaiatory  and  other  Seooi«i»ry 
Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 
a  Preparatory  School  for  Gbls. 
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The  following  Reports  from  VolumeB  2  and  3  of 
Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  have 
been  issued  as  Reprints:— 


1.  Special  Reporto  on  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales  and  the  Organisation 

of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

(Noa.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)        Price  1j.  Id,  ;  post  free,  U.  3^. 

2.  Special  Reports  on  Modem  Language  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  3.)    Price  ^d, ;  post  free,  Hd. 


3.  Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  U.  ;  post  free,  U.  3^^. 

4.  Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)  .  Price  5^.  ;  post  free,  7«f. 

5.  Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23, 24,  25  in  Vol.  2.)  Prioe  id,  ;  post  free,  fi^d. 

0.    Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  10  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  Sd, ;  post  free,  Ad. 


7.    Special  Report  on  the  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the 
Pnblic^lementary  School. 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  2id  ;  po«L  free,  3id, 


Thaw  esa  be  oMained,  eithflt  diractiy  or  through  any  bookieUer  from 
Axi>  aPOmswoopE,  east  Hardikq  Stmot,  flir  Strut,  B.C. 
JOHN  MBNZIE8  A  C0.«  IfcoiB  St&kkt,  Eouibvroh  ; 
9OP0E&  nOQlB  A  CO,,  LIWT»D,  104,  OlUfTON  STRUT,  PrBWW, 
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PART  I. 

CiEXERAL  DESCKIPriON  OF  THK  SYSTEM. 

Introduction ."i 

Central  Administratiou ."> 

Local  Administration f> 

The  {School  and  the  Churche> 7 

I.  Fkimaky  Education 7 

Kindergartens 7 

Administration 8 

Compulsory  Education 8 

Subjects  01  Instruction Ji 

Leaving  Examinations [) 

Statistics lo 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF   EDUCATION   L\   ONTARIO. 

[Note.— I^rt  I.  of  this  Report  consists  in  the  main  of  extracts  from  the 
official  handbook  to  the  educational  system  of  the  IVovinre,  written  in  1893 
by  Afar.  John  Millar,  now  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  TliiH  useful  book  is 
entitled  "  The  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario."  A  copy 
of  it  was  specially  furnished  by  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Report 

Appendices  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  have  all  Ixjen  taken  from  the  same  work  ; 
and  Appendix  A  is  part  of  an  official  document  also  supplied  by  the 
Education  Department 


Part  II.,  which  deals  only  with  the  state  of  education  in  the  Province 


Part  III.  consists  of  statistical  tables  for  the  sc1i(k>I  year  1808,  selected 
from  among  those  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Re{K>rt  for  18i>9.]  ' 


PART  L— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Introduction. 

"  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Ontario,"  writes  Mr.  Millar  in 
liis  accomit  of  the  Educational  System  of  the  Province,  "  schools 
were  established  as  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  reciuired."  .  .  . 
*'  The  Legislature  soon  recognised  the  needs  of  the  country,  and 
made  grants  of  land  and  money  in  aid  of  el(^ment^iry,secondary,and 
superior  education.  Statutes  were  passed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 
The  sparsely  settled  condition  of  the  Province  delayed  for  a  while 
the  organization  of  the  system.  It  was  not  until  1844  that  tho 
elementary  schools  were  put  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  In 
that  yesLT  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  LLD.,  was  appointed  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  report  whicli  he  presented 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  sketched  in  an  able  manner  the  main 
features  of  the  system  of  which  he  was  the  distinguished  founder, 
and  of  which  he  continued  for  thirty-threo  years  to  be  the 
eiiicient  administrator.  In  187G  the  ottice  of  (-hief  suixTinten- 
dent  was  abolished,  and  the  schools  of  the  Provinces  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  member  of  the  Government  with  the  title  of 
Minister  of  Education.  In  this  way  they  have  been  since 
administered,  and  such  improvements  as  have  been  considered  Achnini«tra- 
necessaryhave^ been  made  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  amend-  tion. 
nients  to  the  school  law  and  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department." 

N.B.— Recent  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  other  documenta 
relating  to  education  in  Ontario  may  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  R.W. 
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This  Departinont  consists  of  the  ineiubi'i's  of  the  Exeeiitivc 
Goveniment :  and  its  head,  as  already  stati^d,  is  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Subj<H*t  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  that 
behalf,  and  tlu»  regulations  of  the  Department,  there  may  be 
established  the  following  schools : — (1)  kindergartens,  (2)  Public 
wSchools,  (8)  Night  Schools,  (4)  High  Sch(X)ls,  and  Collegiate 
Institutes,  (5)  Art  Schools,  ((>)  County  Model  Scihools,  (7)  Normal 
Schools,  (S)  S(!hiH)ls  of  Pedagogy'  (9)  Teachei-s'  Institutes 
(10)  Mechanics'  Institutes,  (II)  Industrial  Schools. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  direct  all  the  educational 
forces  in  the  country;  tirst  from  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  secondly  through  the  officers  of  his 
department.  From  the  discussions  of  educational  questions  in 
the  provincial  parliament  his  position  as  a  member  gives  him 
the  oest  facilities  for  recognising  the  working  of  the  school  law, 
and  ascertaining  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  As  the  head  of 
his  department  his  constant  official  intercourse  with  trustees, 
inspectors  and  teachers,  gives  him  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
prescribing  from  time  to  time  whatever  amendments  to  the 
regidations  may  be  considered  wise  in  the  interests  of  high  and 

t)ublic  schools.  From  the  wide  sweep  of  the  legislation  which 
le  is  expected  to  direct,  and  from  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  (xovemment  responsible  to  the  people's  representatives,  he  is 
able  to  advan(t(»  sucui  legislation  as  wdl  guard  the  unity  of  the 
system  and  preserve  its  synmietry." 

"Ontario  may  claim  to  have  some  features  of  her  system  that 
are  largely  her  own.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  :  a  division 
of  state  and  numicipal  authority  on  a  judicious  basis ;  clear  lines 
separating  the  function  of  the  university  from  that  of  the  high 
schools,  and  the  funcition  of  the  high  schools  from  that  of  the 

Sublic  or  elementary  schools ;  a  unifonn  course  of  study ;  all 
igh  and  public  schools  in  the  hands  of  professionally  trained 
teachers ;  no  person  eligible  to  the  position  of  inspector  who 
does  not  hold  the  highest  grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  and 
who  has  not  had  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher ;  inspectors 
removable  if  inefficient,  but  not  subject  to  removal  by  poptdar 
vote ;  the  examinations  of  teachers  under  provincial  inst€^  of 
local  control ;  the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation 
examination  for  admission  to  the  universities  and  to  the  learned 
professions;  a  uniform  scries  of  text  books  for  the  whole 
Province;  the  almost  entire  absence  of  party  politics  in  the 
manner  in  which  school  boards,  inspectors  and  teachers  discharge 
their  duties ;  the  svsteni  national  instead  of  sectarian,  but 
affording  under  constitutional  guarantees  and  limitations  pro- 
tection  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  separate  schools  and 
denominational  universities." 
A^in«fcni  "  '^^^  municipal  system  of  OnUrio  affords  a  full  measure  of  local 
tion  '    self-government.     1  he  province  is  for  the  most  part  divided  into 

counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  minor  municipahties,  con- 
sisting of  townships,  and  of  incorporated  villages,  towiis,  and  cities. 
These  corporations  are  givei.  c(Ttain  powers,  and  have  certain 
responsibQities  with  n^pect  tc  education.     Through  their  muni. 
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cipal  councils  counties  are  under  obligation  to  make  grants  ot 
raone^  to  high  schools,  and  both  counties  and  to\vnshi{)s  must 
contnbiite  certain  siuns  in  aid  of  public  schools.     Each  township 
is  divided  into  school  sections   and  each  of  these  sections  is 
provided  with  a  public  school.     There  is  a  board  of  trustees  for 
each  school  section,  incorporated  xillajfe,  tomi,  and  city.     Much 
die  CTeater  part  of  what  is  expended  for  public  schools  is  pro- 
vide(i  by  the  school  section,  village,  town,  or  city.  The  ratepiyc^rs 
(men  and  women)  elect  the  trustees,  who,  witfiin  the  provisions 
of  the  provincial  statutes  or  regulations  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, appoint  the  teachers  and  determine  the  amounts  to  bti 
expended  for  buildings,  eouipments,  and  siilaries.     It  thus  follows 
that  the  system  of  education  in  Ontario  is  essentially  democratic, 
and  in  those  matters  which  affect  the  sentiments  or  touch  th(^ 
pockets  of  the  people,  each  locality  has  almost  entire  control.     It 
IS  not,  however,  considered  wise  to  decentralise  as  regards  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  teachers  and  inspectors,  the  authorising 
of  text-Dooks,  the  fixing  of  courses  of  stuuy,  and  the  prescribing 
of  the  duties  of  trustees,  inspectors,  and  teachers.      These  are 
questions  which,  though  still  under  the  control  of  the  people,  are 
regulated  bv  a  responsible  government." 

"There  is  no  established  church  in  Ontiirio,  or  connection  TheSrhtwl 
between  Church  and  State.     The  constitution  gives  the  Province  *"**  ^]^'^^^ 
control  of  its  educational  affairs,and  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
believe  that  schools  and  colleges  should  be  non-denominational. 
No  religious  body  has  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high 
and  public    schools,    or     the    university.  .     .     They    are 

institutions  of  a  Christian  p  ople.  The  doctrines  of  no  church  are 
tauffht,  but  the  principles  of  Christianity  form  an  essential  feature 
of  tne  daily  exercises.  .  .  Tlie  co-operation  of  the  clerg}'  of 
all  denominations  in  ethicational  gatherings  is  auite  common, 
and  recognition  of  religion  is  fully  shown  in  tne  regulations 
which  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department." 

1.  Primary  Education. 

"  By  the  Public  Schools  Act  each  Board  of  Trustees  in  cities, 

towns,  and  incorporated  villages  has  power  to  establish  kinder-  Kiiulergar- 

^rtens  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years.  ^®"''- 

The  system  has  been  introduce  into  all  the  large  cities  and  into 

raany  of  the  principal  toAvns.     Each  of  the  provincial  normal  and 

n\o(lel  school  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa  has  also  a  kindergarten, 

^vith  two  regidar  teachers  on  the  staff,  assisted  by  those  taking 

the  training  course.   In  all  these  schools  the  principles  of  Froebels 

system  are  followed,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  create  much 

piterest  m  this  method  of  training  young  children.    A  small  fee 

^  generally  charged,  and  the  cost  has  to  some  extent  militated 

*S»inst  their  establishment.     Experience  has,  however,  shown 

mi  the  expense  need  not  be  high.     A  genuine  kindergartner 

fan,  with  the  aid  of  her  assistants  in  training,  superintend  from 

3"  ^  one  hundred  children,  provided  she  begin  with  no  more 

ffian  twenty,  adding  ten  or  twentv  more  as  she  gets  an  assistant 
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ready  to  take  charge  of  them.     These  pupil  teachers  arc  not  paid, 
and  niay  not  become  teachers,  as  it  is  neld  that  all  women  should 
learn   to   interest   and    train  young  children    according   to   the 
Froehelian  methods.   It  is  found  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a 
school  of  the  khjdthat  the  mothers  of  the  community  should  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  tniining  thus  given  to  their  children.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  and  a  good  kindergartner  employed,  cheerfidness, 
intelligence,  activity,  and   a  fondness  for  the  school  work  are 
aroused  among  the*  pupils.    At  the  normal  kindergartens  many 
visitors,  especially  ladies,  are  present  almost  daily,  and  wherever 
these  institutions  are  established  the  results  are  quite  observable 
in  the  superiority  of  the  public  schools." 

In  1898  the  province  had  116  kindergartens  attended  by 
11,083  pupils.     240  teachers  were  employed. 

"Townships  are  divided  by  their  mimicipal  councils  into 
sections,  and  each  of  these  has  its  own  school  (a  few  have  two 
schools)  managed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  who  hold  office  for 
three  years — one  going  out  of  office  annually,  when  his  successor 
is  elected.  A  grant  of  money  is  paid  by  the  Government  to  each 
school  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the 
county  council  is  obliged  to  make  an  equal  appropriation.  In 
addition  the  township  (Council  must  give  a  grant  ot  100  dollars 
(150  dollars  if  two  teachers  are  employed)  to  each  school,  and 
the  ratepayers  of  the  section  are  taxed  to  raise  whatever  further 
sum  the  trustees  require  to  maintain  the  school.  Since  1871  the 
schools  have  all  been  free." 

"Cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages  in  Ontario  also  receive 
their  share  of  the  legislative  grant  for  public  schools  and 
the  balance  necessiiry  is  raised  by  the  municipal  council  at 
the  request  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  public  school  board 
consists  of  six  or  more  members,  two  elected  from  each  ward,  of 
whom  one  retires  annually.  If  the  board  so  decides,  the  elections 
may  be  held  by  ballot,  and  on  the  same  day  as  the  municipal 
elections.  The  graded  system  of  classitication  ,under  the  direction 
of  the  principal  or  inspector,  is  adopted,  and  promotions  are 
usually  made  twice  a  year.  As  in  rural  schools,  the  public  schools 
are  all  free,  and  free  text  books,  under  the  Act  of  1891,  may  also 
be  provided  by  the  trustees  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  or  each 
pupil  may  be  charged  a  small  fee  for  their  purchase.  Night 
schools  and  kindergartens  may  also  be  established." 

"  Trustees  have  extensive  duties.  To  them  is  largely  entrusted 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for  school  sites,  buildint^s 
equipment,  and  maintenance.  Thev  select  the  teachers  and 
determine  the  number,  grade,  and  (lescription  of  schools  to  be 
established  and  mamt^iined.  In  cities  and  towns  the  boartls  have 
erected  a  large  number  of  verv  handsome  school  buildings 
tumished  with  the  latest  improvements  as  to  heatine  and 
ventilation,  maps  and  apparatus,  and  provided  with  furniture  of 
the  most  modem  character." 

"  It  is  assumed  that  the  parent  as  well  as  the  State  has  duties 
to  Perfonn  regarding  education.  The  parent  is  not  denied  tho 
right  to  have  his  children  educated  at  a  private  school,  a  church 
school  or  college,  or  -  'lenominational  university,  but  if  he  s(> 
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decides,  he  is  not  thereby  relieved  of  his  duty  in  the  way  ot 
pajdng  his  share  towards  the  support  of  the  institutions  sustained, 
or  partly  sustained,  by  the  State.  It  is  hold  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  free  elementary  schools.  .  .  .  All  |>ersons 
are  taxed  to  support  education,  because  its  <(cnonil  dittiision  is  for 
the  public  good  It  is  held  that  compulsory  education  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  frc^e  education.  If  the  state  ^ives  the  boon 
of  free  schools  to  all,  it  has  a  ri^ht  to  svo  that  the  expected 
advantages  are  realized.  On  this  principle*  the*  Truancy  and 
Compulsory  Education  Act  of  1891  was  jxassed.  .  .  .  Hy  this 
Act  all  children  between  the  ag(»s  of  ei^dit  and  fourtin^n  are 
obliged  to  attend  school  for  the  fidl  term  during  which  the 
.school  is  open,  and  parents  or  guardians  who  fail  to  send 
their  children  are  subject  to  penalties.  The  rights  of  conscience 
are  sufficiently  guarded,  renalties  are  not  inflicted  if  the 
child  is  under  efficient  instruction  at  home,  or  unable  to 
attend  through  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  or  is 
exciLsed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  bv  the  principal  of  the 
school,  or  if  he  has  passed  the  hirfi  school  entrance  examina- 
tion. Any  person  employing  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  during  school  hours  is  liable  to  a  p<*nalty  of  twenty  dollars, 
when  the  services  of  a  child  are  deemed  urgc^nt,  an  absence  from 
school  for  six  weeks  of  the  term  may  he  granttnl.  Provision  is 
made  for  sending  a  child  w^ho  is  vicious  or  innuoral  to  an 
industrial  school.  To  nip  truancy  in  the  l)ud  is  regarded  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  a  recourse  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Act.  Truant  officers  must  be  appointed  for  every  city,  town, 
and  incorporated  village,  and  may  be  appointed  for  every  school 
section.  These  officers  are  vested  with  police*  powers,  and  have 
authority  to  enter  factories,  workshops,  stores,  and  other  places 
where  children  may  be  employed,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  violation  of  the  Act.  Regulations  may  be  made  by  the 
local  authorities  for  the  better  enforcement  ol  the  statute.  The 
truant  officers  must  report  annually  to  the  l^ducation  Depart- 
ment according  to  prescribed  forms." 

"  The  public  school  has  usually  tive  successive  classes,  but  in 
the  case  of  towns  in  which  instruction  is  piven  in  the  lowest  class 
of  the  high  school  without  the  imposition  of  any  fee,  it  is  not 
compulsory  on  the  public  school  board  to  maintiim  a  fifth  class 
in  the  primary  school. 

"  There  is  a  fixed  course  of  studv  for  each  of  the  five  classes,  ot  •J>"^>j«ct8  of 
the  ordinary  public  school,  which  will  be  found  in  detail  in 
Appendix  A  (Regulations  of  the  Educational  Department, 
Schedule  A).  It  includes  the  following  subjects: — Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Drawing, 
Music,  rhysiology,  and  Teinperance. 

"  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations  arc^  held  each  year,  at  I-eaving 
the  same  time  as  the  High  School  Entnmce  Examinations,  for  tio*"""** 
those  pupils  who  take  up  fifth  form  work.     The  main  object  of 
this  regulation  is  to  afford  the  pupils  of  rural  schools  who  cannot 
conveniently  attend  a  high  school  an  incentive  for  higher  work. 
Only  those  pupils  are  eligible  for  this  examination  who  have 
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passed  the  entrance  examination,  or  who  have  made  at  letot  the 
total  number  of  marks  required,  and  are  recommended  by  the 
principal  of  the   public    scliool.      The  examination  paj>ers  are 

Erepared  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  questions  are 
asecTupon  the  following  subjects : — Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
(value  200),  English  Urammar.and  Rhetoric  (150),  English 
Poetical  Literature  (150),  English  Composition  (100),  History 
(100),  Geography  (100),  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship  (100) 
Drawing  (50),  Heading  (50);  there  are  besides  two  optional 
papers,  e^ch  valued  at  75,  one  of  them  being  on  Temperance 
and  Hv^ene  and  the  other  on  Agriculture.  The  standard 
required  is  one-third  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  and  one-half 
of  the  total  marks  obtainable.  To  meet  the  cost  of  the  examina- 
tion a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  n^quinnl  of  each  candidate,  and  the 
papers  are  read  by  the  Inspector  and  the  Principal  of  the 
countv  model  school.  Any  public  school  pupil  who  nas  passed 
the  high  school  Entrance  Examination  may  be  a  candidate,  apd 
a  special  £frant  is  made  by  the  Legislature  for  those  schools  that 
successfully  prepare  pupils  for  this  examination.  No  grant  is, 
however,  paid  to  a  school  in  a  (nty,  town  or  village  where  there 
is  a  high  school,  as  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  for  such  schools 
to  take  up  this  work.  To  prevent  the  junior  classes  from  being 
neglected  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  two  teachers  be  employed, 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  ability  to  undertake  the  coui'se,  the 
principal  must  hold  at  least  a  second-class  certificate." 

Population  of  Ontario  (1891),  2,114,821;  school  population 
591,300.  Total  numlxT  of  registered  pupils,  478,194  (under  5 
1,387;  between  5  and  12,  470,584;  over  12,223).  Average 
attendance,  273,451.  Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total 
number  attending  school,  57. 

Classificiition  of  pupils.  In  1st  Reader,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  179,300 
2nd  Reader,  90,624 ;  3rd  Reader,  97,693 ;  4th  Reader,  89,670 
5th  Reader,  20,847 

Number  of  pupils  learning  writing,  464,460 ;  arithmetic 
469,603 ;  drawing,  447,813 ;  geography,  343,759  ;  history,  245,a70: 
grammar  and  composition,  313,637 ;  temperance  and  hygiene 
219,776. 

Total  number  of  public  school  houses,  5,587,  of  which  2^374 
were  brick,  487  stone,  2,355  frame,  and  371  log. 

Number  of  teachers  emploved  in  the  public  schools,  8,465 
(male  2,656,  female  5,809).  Of  these  3,585  have  attended  a 
nonnal  school ;  476  hold  provincial  first-class  certificates  or  first- 
class  certificates  of  the  old  County  Board ;  3,414  hold  one  or  other 
type  of  second-class  certificate ;  4,333  hold  third-class  or  other 
certificate. 

In  the  public  schools  the  highest  salaiy  paid  to  a  teacher  was 
1,500  dollars ;  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  396  dollars  and 
of  female  teachers  293  dollars. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  have  certain  educational 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Act  oi  Confederation.  All 
ratepayers,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  religious  belief,  are, 
however,  liable  [to  pay  public  school  rates,  unless,  in  the  manner 
provided   they  become  separate  school  supporters.     The  term 
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separate  schools'  applies  io  Prot<»8Uint  and  colourtKl  pi'i-sonH 
as  well  as  to  Roman  Catholics.  As  a  matter  of  liw-t,  the 
exception  to  the  general  public  school  system  is  coniuiod  chiefly 
to  Roman  Catholics,  who  desire  to  establish  septirate  s<;hooIs  in 
lociilities  where  their  supporters  are  sufficiently  numerous  for  the 

I3urpose.  It  is  provided  that  any  numlx^r  of  heads  of  family,  not 
ess  than  five,  beinjj^  residents  of  the  place  and  Roman  Catiiolic^s, 
inav  unite  and  establish  a  separate  school.  Such  rateptiyers  are 
required  to  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  nmnicipality  of  their 
intention  to  become  separate  school  supporters,  and  they  are 
then  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates  tcwanls  the  public 
S(;hool  until  they  give  a  contrary  notice  to  the  same  munici|)id 
officer.  It  is  optional  with  a  Roman  Catholic  whether  ho  con- 
tinues to  be  a  public  school  supporter,  but  in  cities  and  towns 
where  separate  schools  have  l>een  established  most  Roman 
Catholics  have  become  supporters  of  these  schools.  In  a  few  of 
theniral  districts,  and  especially  in  Eastern  Ontiirio,  when*  there 
is  a  considerable  French  element,  a  number  of  separate  schools 
have  been  formed,  but  in  most  counties  of  the  Province  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  Protestant,  and  verj'  few  separate 
schools  have  been  established. 

"  The  separate  schools  are  all  under  Government  inspection  and 

are  generally  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  same  regulations 

as  the  public  schools.     Like  the  latter,  they  are  under  the  control 

of  l)oards  of  trustees,  who  are  elected  by  the  separate   school 

•supj)()rters.     The   teachers,   except   thos(^  who  are  members  of 

eerUiin  religious  orders,  are  required  to  comply  with  the  sjime 

J^ulations  in  order  to  receive  certiticat(»s.     Ine  course  of  study 

pursued  by  the  pupils  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the  publico 

schcKjJs,  and  the  text  lK)oks,  exc^ept  those  for  religious  instructtion. 

are  in  many  instiinces  tlie  siime.    Sepamte  school  pupils  pass  the 

same  entrance  examinations  as  public  school  pupils  for  admission 

to  tihe  high  schools,  and  both  class(\s  of  scnools  share  in  the 

J<^*  slative  grant  in  proportion  to  the  atti^ndance." 


STATISTICS  OF  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS, 
(i.)  Roman  Catholic 


1898 


Schools  open. 


84.') 


Total 
ReceipU. 


Total 
Eipeiiditiire. 


♦389,18.-)         $349,481 


Number  <.f 
Toachen. 


"44 


Niim))er  of 
Fnpilii. 


4 1 ,6f)7 


1888 


Schools  Open. 


(11.)  Protestant. 


ToUl 
Receipts. 


$5,5U7 


Total 
Expenditnre. 


14,890 


Number  of     >     Number  of 
Teachers.  Pupils. 


12 
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Training  of  "  Oiio  of  tlic  inost  valued  features  of  the  system  of  education  in 
Teachon*.  Ontario  is  the  extensive  provision  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Every  position  from  the  lowest  in  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  highest  in  a  collegiate  institute  must  be  tilled  by  a  trained 
teacher.  No  teacher  ot  a  high  or  public  school  receives  a  per- 
manent certificate  who  does  not  possess  qualifications  of  a  thiree- 
ibld  nature  -(1)  scholarship,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  pedagogical 
principles,  and  (3)  success  shown  by  actual  experience. 

"  Among  educationists  it  is  now  nilly  admitted  that  scholarship 
alone  does  not  tit  a  person  to  undertaKe  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 
Just  as  the  lawyer,  do<!tor  or  clegyman  receives  professional 
training  at  a  school  of  law,  medicine  or  theology,  so  it  has  come 
to  be  admitted  that  the  teacher  should  acquire  special  training  at 
a  normal  school  or  a  scthool  of  pedagogy,  it  was  formerly 
customary  for  the  candidate  for  the  teaching  profession  to  obtain 
his  special  training  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquired  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  Under  this  system,  normal  schoob 
undertook  non-professional  as  well  as  professional  work,  and 
chairs  of  education  were  established  in  universities  whereby  the 
undergraduate  in  arts  might  receive  such  instruction  in  the 
science  of  education  as  would  enable  him  as  a  newly-fledged 
B.A.  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  In  Ontario  there  is  a  clear 
separation  of  the  professional  from  the  academic  courses.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  professional  training  of  a  teacher  should  be 
taken  up  after,  and  not  in  conjunction  with,  the  acquisition  of 
knowleage  at  a  high  school  or  university.     .     .     . 

"  A  person  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher  must  first  pass  the 
ordinary  departmentiil  or  university  examinations  which  will  be 
hereafter  described.  In  this  respect  his  course  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  student  who  wishes  to  take  up  any  other  pro- 
fession. He  takes  up  his  English  Literature,  his  Algebra,  his 
Botany  and  his  Latin  in  the  same  class  in  school  or  college  with 
those  who  intend  to  become  farmers,  mechanics,  or  editors.  The 
successftil  candidates  at  the  same  university  examinations  are 
admitted  a  few  month  afterwards  without  any  further  non- 
protessional  tests — some  to  a  course  in  law,  some  to  a  medical 
school,  some  to  a  theological  college,  and  others  to  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  To  train  students  how  to  teach  is 
not,  it  is  held,  the  province  of  university  or  hi^h  school,  and 
the  graduates  of  these  institutions,  no  matter  how  high  their 
scholarship,  could  not,  on  the  strength  of  their  diplomas,  hold 
positions  as  teachers.  It  is  contended  that  a  professional  school 
should  not  be  expected  to  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  taught  in  school  or  college,  and  that  its  functions  are 
better  discharged,  and  discharged  in  shorter  time,  when  its 
students,  before  being  admitted,  have  finished  their  course  at 
university  or  high  scnool. 

"  Another  feature  which  characterizes  the  system  of  training 
teachers  in  Ontario  is  the  value  attached  to  experience.  It  is 
assumed  that  a  person  may  pass  his  university  examination,  and, 
after  taking  a  course  at  a  training  school,  fail  when  in  charge  of 
his  own  school.     It  is   held   that  the  course  for  teachers-in- 
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trainii^  at  an  ordinary  nractice  school,  though  vahmble,  nnist 

necessarily  be  surroiinileu  by  conditions  more  or  less  artificial ; 

that  there  cannot  be  given  training  in  many  points  of  discipline, 

and  that  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  teaching  done  by  students 

stands  in  the  way  of  an  estimate  being  made  of  their  ability  to 

bring  on  pupils.     It  is  further  contended  that  there  are  other 

necessary  qualifications  for  a  teacher  which  can  be  acquired  or 

tested  only  by  actual  experience ;  that  a  teacher  must  learn  how 

to  govern  himself,  to  '  get  on  *  with  pupils,  parents,  and  trustees, 

and  to  show  that  he  is  capable  of  exercising  a  lar^e  amoimt  of 

'common  sense/      For  such   reasons   it  is  provided   that  no 

permanent  certificate  is  jjiven  to  any  hi^h  or  puolic  school  teacher 

who  has  not  in  the  opmion  of  his  inspector  proved   himself 

successful.     The  lowest  gra<le  of  certificate  is  valia  only  for  three 

years,  and  the  holder  who  fails  to  *  work  up  *  for  one  of  a  higher 

grade  or  who,  in  spite  of  his  scholarship  or  professional  training, 

shows  that  he  has  mistaken  his  calling,  is  obliged  to  give  way  and 

allow  his  position  to  be  held  by  another.     It  is  moreover  felt  that 

in  a  large  graded  school,  where  important  administrative  ability  is 

required,  the  principal  should  have  first  shown  his  eflSciency  in  a 

subordinate  position.     On  this  ground  the  B.A.  who  has  received 

his  professional  certificate  after  attending  the  School  of  Pedagogy 

must  serve  as  an  assistant  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  high  scnool 

or  collegiate  institute  before  becoming  eligible  for  a  head  master's 

certificate.     In  other  words,  a  high  school  teacher  must  serve  an 

apprenticeship  for  two  years  before  he  can  get  the  highest  grade 

of  certificate,  and  the  public  school  teacher  nas  a  similar  penod  of 

probation  before  he  can  secure  a  first  class  certificate.     There  is, 

at  the  same  time,  every  incentive  held  out  to  the  energetic  teacher 

to  rise  in  the  profession.     Many  of  the  best  positions  as  teachers, 

and  nearly  all  the  positions  as  inspectors,  are  held  by  those  who 

started  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs. 

"  In  the  establishment  of  training  schools  it  is  assumed  that  the 
different  grades  of  schools — kindergartens,  public  schools  and 
high  schools — require  teachers  of  different  qualifications,  whose 
professional  attainments  should  be  gained  at  institutions  specially 
provided  in  each  case  for  the  purpose.  With  this  view  there  have 
teen  established  in  Ontario  the  following  training  schools  for 
teachers : — 

"(I)  Kindergartens,  including  the  local  schools  of  this  kind 
where  the  training  is  given  for  assistants*  certificates,  and  the 
provincial  kindergartens  connected  with  the  normal  schools 
where  the  training  is  given  for  directors*  certificates. 

"  (2.)  County  Model  Schools,  where  all  public  school  teachers 
receive  their  first  professional  training,  and  from  which  third  class 
certificates,  valid  for  three  years,  are  awarded. 

"{^')  Provincial  Nonnal  Schools,  for  the  further  training  of  public 
school  teachers  who  desire  to  obtain  second  class  certificates, 
which  are  valid  for  life. 

"  (4f.)  The  School  of  Pedagogj-,  for  the  training  of  those  who  desire 
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to  obtain  certificates  as  first  class  public  school  teachers,  assistant 
high  school  teachers,  and  specialists  in  one  or  more  of  the  six 
departments  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  English,  Modem  Languages 
Natural  Science,  and  the  Commercial  Course.  The  School  of 
Pedagogy  also  gives  the  professional  training  which,  with  tlie 
necessary  scholarship  and  experience,  enables  its  graduates  to 
obtain  subseauently  certifi(^ates  as  public  school  inspectors  or 
principals  of  nigh  schools  and  collegiate  institutes, 
ithrgar-  "  A  young  woman  Avho  desires  to  become  a  n^gular  teacher  in  a 

T 'Achere.  Kindergarten  must  take  one  year's  training  at  some  local  school 
of  the  kind  which  has  be(»n  establisht^d  by  a  puniic  scuool  boanl. 
If  she  is  intelligent,  fond  of  yoimg  children,  and  ready  to  r€3acl 
such  literature  as  bears  on  her  work,  an  extensive  preliminary 
course  at  a  high  school  is  not  (essential,  but  she  will  be  all  the 
better  qualified  by  having  first  attended  one  for  three  or  fovir 
years.  After  the  year's  training  an  examination  must  be  passed., 
conducted  by  the  Education  Depiirtment ;  but  the  certificate 
gained  only  qualifies  to  tc^-ac^h  as  an  assistant.  The  holder  of 
such  a  certificate  becomes,  however,  eligible  to  attend  either  of 
the  normal  Kindergartens  at  Toronto  or  Ottawa,  and  a  year's 
additional  course  there  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate 
as  director.  This  certificate  qualifies  her  to  take  charge  of  any 
Kindergarten  esUiblished  by  a  board  of  public  school  trustees." 

"To   begin  teaching  in  anv  public   school  in  Ontario   it    is 
necessary  to  obtain  what  is  called  a  third-class  certifiaite  from  a 
county  board  of  examiners,  and  only  those  are  eligible  for   the 
exammation  who  have  attended  a  session  at  a  county  nux^lel 
school.     To  be  admitted  to  a  course  of  training  at  one  of  these 
institutions  it  is  necessary  to  have  first  passed  tlie  high  s('liool 
primary  examination.     The  l)oard  of  examiners  ('(msists  of  the 
public  school  inspector  and  two  other  jxirsons  appointinl  by   the 
county    council    holding    first-class    certificates    and    actually 
engaged  in  teaching.     They  receive  for  their  services  4  dollars 
per  aiem  and   travelling  expenses.     This  board,  subject  to   the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  sets  apart  at  legist  one 
public  school  in  each  county   for   the   training   of  third-class 
teachers.     The  couree  of  study  for  the  pupils  is  the  same  as  in 
any  other  public  school.     There  are  59  county  model  schools  in 
Ontario,  and  the  average  number  of  students-m-tmining  at  each 
is  about  30.     A  grant  of  150  dollars  by  the  Legislature  ami   an 
additional  150  dollars  by  the  county  council  are  made  to  each  of 
these  institutions,  mainly  to  assist  the  trustees  to  provide   an 
efficient  staff*.     The  course  of  professional  training  extends  over 
about  four  months — from  September  to  December.     The  time  of 
the  tcachers-in- training  is  tiiken  up  with  (1)  observation  of  the 
work  done  by  the  regular  teiichers,  (2)  practice  lessons  given  to 
the  classes  or  to  sections  of  a  class,  and  (3)  criticisms,  discussions 
of    methods,   and    lectures   bv  the    principal    on    pedagogical 
principles.     A  third-class  certificate  is  valid  for  only  three  years, 
and  it  the  holder  has  by  that  time  no  higher  non-professional 
attainments  than  a  high  school  primary  certificate,  or  if  he  has 
not  been  successful  in  teaching,  he  is  not  eligible  to  enter  a  normal 
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school,  and  may  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  profession.  This 
regulation  is  based  on  the  principle  that  a  life  certificate  should 
be  given  to  no  teacher  until  ho  is  tried  by  the  only  true  test — 
that  of  experience.  The  object  is  to  prevent  incompet(»nt  |K»rsons 
feom  holding  positions,  and  by  onering  their  sc^rvices  at  low 
salaries,  shutting  out  energetic  teachers  and  injuring  the 
scbook 

"  It  was  intended  that  as  fiir  as  possible  third-class  teachers 

should  be  assistants,  and  the  intcmtion  has   Ihh^ii  observinl  in 

cities  and  towns,  but  the  supply  of  second-class  teaclu»rs  is  not 

yet  sufficient    to   confine   thircl-class    teachers    to   subordinate 

positions  in  rural  districts,  where  there  is  often  only  one  t^vicher 

ID  each  school.     It  is,  however,  quite  common  for  third-class 

teachers  to  have  passed  the  junior  leaving  or  even  senior  leaving 

elimination  before  attending  a  county  nuxlel  sc^hool,  and   the 

good  education  thus  gained  by  a  three  or  four  years'  previous 

attendance  at  a  high   school  or  collegiati*  institute  gives  (*ven 

to  rural  schools  a  class  of  young  men  and  women  earnest  in  their 

work." 

"  To  have  a  permanent  licence  to  teach  in  a  publi(i  school  it  is  Normal 
neciBssary  to  ootain  at  least  a  second-class  certificate.  This  certi-  J^t'liooln. 
ticate  can  be  secured  only  by  teachers  who  have  attended  the 
normal  school  and  passed  an  examinalionat  the  (^lose  of  the  session. 
The  examination,  which  is  both  written  and  practiciil,  is  <H)nducte(l 
bv  inspectors  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister  of 
liducation.  In  addition  to  these  tests  a  favourable  reix)rt  from 
the  principal  of  the  normal  school  is  also  essential. 

"Two  normal  schools,  with  large  model  or  practic^e  scIkk^Ls  as 

adjuncts,  have  been  established,  one  in  Toronto  and  the  other  in 

Ottawa.    There  are  two  sessions  each  year,  and  only  those  students 

are  admitted  who  have  passed  the  high  school  junior  leaving 

exammation,  and  who  have,  as  reported  by  the  inspector  under 

^l^(>ra  they  have  served,  taught  successfully  one  year  as  tliird- 

<^  teachers.     It  is  customary,  however,  for  the  students  to  have 

^ught  two  or  three  years  before  being  admitted  to  the  normal 

school.    With  this  experience  in  their  own  schools,  after  having 

M  their  preliminary  professional  training  at  a  county  model 

J^ool  and  with  the  scholarship  gained  previously  b}-  three  or 

four  years'  attendance  at  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute,  the 

^clifirs-in- training  of  the  normal  schools  occupy  valuable  vantage 

P^tind  in  the  acquisition  of  pedagogical  knowledge  and  pro- 

t^iojoal  skill     In  order  still  further  to  confine  their  attention 

^^Uig  the  session  to  practical  work  and  the  discussion  of  printnples 

^a  tnethods,  a  preliminary  entrance  examination  must  be  passed 

'^^^^ost  of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  course. 

^  ,jrhe  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  model  schools  is  in  harmony 

(j£^^  that  of  ordinary  public  schools  and  several  of  the  early  weeks 

jj^  ^-kxe  session  are  partly  employed  by  the  nonnal  school  students 

j^^V«erving  the  teachmg  aone  by  the  regular  teachers.     Sub- 

^^^ently  tney  are  required  to  take  charge  of  the  model  school 

^^^^es  under  the  immediate  direction  and  criticism  of  these 

^^lers  and  with  the  advantage  of  lectures  from  the  masters 
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of  the  normal  schools  on  Psychology,  the  Science  and  History  of 
Education,  and  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  Pedagogy 
to  the  methods  of  instruc  tion peculiar  to  each  orancn  of  study.  Tne 
important  aim  of  the  normal  school  course  is  not  to  train  teachers 
to  become  imitators,  but  rather  to  encourage  individuality  and 
self-reliance,  not  to  cause  them  to  become  mechanical,  or  the  slaves 
of  methods,  but  to  lead  them  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  all  good  teaching  and  school  management  are  based.  About 
100  students  attend  each  normal  school  everv  session." 
InBpection.  "  The  system  of  Education  in  Ontario  makes  provision  for  a 

thorough  mspection  of  all  classes  of  schools.  School  inspection 
is  needed  (I)  to  enforce  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
sanctioned  by  the  school  authorities,  and  (2)  to  see  that  the 
proper  methods  of  instruction  are  employed  and  that  the  teaching 
IS  made  effective.  In  order  to  secure  proper  supervision  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inspector  should  be  well  qualified,  and  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  pre- 
scribed regulations.  It  is  assumed  that  no  person  is  qualified  for 
this  important  position  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  wide  range  of 
scholarship,  and  who  has  not  had  several  years  of  experience  as 
a  teacher.  Without  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of 
fitness  to  deal  with  the  many  details  of  school  management,  and 
without  the  former  there  woidd  be  a  lack  of  that  culture  and 
broadness  of  view  which  scholarly  attainments  are  presumed  to 
give.  The  public  school  inspector  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  elementary  schools.  Experience  gained  only  m  a  high 
school  will  not  suffice.  The  following  is  the  regulation  rogjirding 
the  qualifications  of  public  school  inspectors : — 

Any  person  with  five  years'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  of  which 
at  least  three  years  shall  have  been  in  a  public  school ;  who  holds  either 
specialist's  non-professional  standing  obtained  on  a  University  examination, 
or  a  Degree  in  Arts  from  any  University  in  Ontario,  with  first-class 
graduation  honours  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  recognized  departments  in 
such  University ;  and  who  has  passed  the  examinations  of  the  Ontario 
Normal  College  for  a  sj>ecialist's  certificate,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
as  an  inspector  of  public  schools, 

'*^  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  have  these  officers  elected  by  a 
popular  vote.  Other  elements  than  those  of  fitness  might  then 
determine  the  appointment.  The  high  qualifications  required 
limit  the  number  of  candidates  and  shut  out  the  ordinary  *  office 
seeker'  from  the  list  of  applicants.  County  inspectors  arc 
appointed  by  the  county  councils,  and  city  inspectors  bv  the 
puTblic  school  boards.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  position  is 
generally  filled  by  appointing  some  teacher  with  the  prescribed 
qualifications,  who,  oy  ability  and  application,  has  gained  a 
reputation  in  his  profession. 

"The  removal  of  an  inspector  seldom  occurs.  It  is  provided 
that  the  county  or  citv  inspector  cannot  be  dismissed  except  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  or  board  appointing  him,  unless 
for  misconduct  or  inefficiency,  in  which  case  ne  may  be  dismissed 
by  a  majority  vote,  or  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
It  is  quite  customary  for  inspectors  to  hold  their  positions  for 
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more  than  twenty  years,  and  when  they  keep  themselves  abreast 
of  the  educational  progress  of  the  country  they  become  more 
useful  with  increased  experience.  By  his  intercourse  with  the 
menibers  of  the  municipal  coimcils,  trustee  boards,  and  the 
teachers  of  his  district,  the  position  of  an  inspector  is  a  most 
important  one  for  exercising  through  his  scholarsliip,  professional 
attainments,  and  character  a  valuaole  influence  upon  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools. 

"The  sUitute  requires  each  municipal  coimcil  ot  a  county  to 
appoint  an  inspector  of  public  schools.  If  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  schools  in  the  county  the  coimcil  must 
appoint  two  inspectors.  The  salary  of  county  inspectors  varies 
from  about  900  to  1,600  dollars  according  to  the  number 
of  schools.  The  mininumi  rate  is  10  dollars  for  each  teacher, 
and  5  dollars  of  this  is  paid  by  the  Legislature.  In  cities,  if 
there  are  more  than  three  hundred  teachers,  two  inspectors 
must  be  appointed.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  most  of 
the  towns  the  county  inspector  is  also  inspector  of  the  city  or 
town  schools.  It  is  usual  in  these  places  for  the  principal  to 
perform  many  duties  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the 
schools  that  would  otherwise  be  discharged  by  the  inspector. 

'*  In  the  larger  cities,  where  the  inspector  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  service  of  the  board,  the  salary  varies  from  about  1,200 
to  3,000  dollars,  the  Legislature  allowing,  as  in  the  case  of  county 
schools,  5  dollars  for  each  teacher. 

"...  In  the  system  of  education  for  Ontario  there  has  been  a 
judicious  division  of  responsibilities  among  different  authorities. 
What  has  largely  added  influence  for  good  to  the  position  of 
inspector  is  the  fact  that  he  is  free  from  many  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  such  an  ofiicer  in  some  other  countries.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  authorization  of  text  books  or  the  fixing 
of  courses  of  study.  He  does  not  engage  the  teachers,  but  in 
rural  schools  it  is  quite  customary  for  trustees,  in  selecting 
teachers,  to  seek  his  advice.  In  cities  his  recommendations  are 
almost  invariably  sought  by  the  committee  of  the  board  to 
whom  the  selection  of  teachers  is  assigned,  and  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  trustees  ignore  his  opinion  on  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

"  The  inspector  is  not  required  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  licensiDg  teachers  in  Ontario.  By  entrusting  this  duty  to  a 
board  of  examiners  he  is  saved  from  the  'pressure '  that  might 
otherwise  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  grant  certificates.  He 
has,  liowever,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  examiners,  a  proper 
influence  in  ))reventing  iiK'ompetent  persons  from  entering  the 
profession,  and  without  his  approval  no  teacher  in  his  inspec- 
torate can  attend  a  normal  school,  It  therefore  follows  that 
inspectors  have  power  to  block  incompetent  teachers  from 
receiving  pennanent  certificates. 

"  The  inspector  is  also  relieved  from  a  more  embarrassing  res- 
ponsibility— that  of  determining  the  academic  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  teachers'  certificates.  This  duty  is  entrusted  to  a 
^rf  of  examiners,  acting  not  under  local,  but  under  provin- 
cial authority.     The  aim  has  been  to  place  the  inspector  in  such 
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a  position  as  will  enable  him  to  give  hib  best  thoughts  and  efforts 
to  the  most  important  duties  of  school  supervision  and  to  have 
his  tenure  of  office  so  secured  that  he  need  not  fear  being  dis- 
turbed so  long  as  he  discharges  his  duties  energetically,  honestly, 
and  judiciously. 
Whcn«*  "  The  Educational  Association  of  Ontario  has  been  in  existence 

itHitote*'.  ff,r  more  than  thirty  years,  and  meets  during  the  Easter  holidays 
for  the  residing  and  discussion  of  papers  relating  to  various 
(jucstions  of  educational  interest.  'Fhe  meetings  of  this  body 
have  done  much  towards  giving  direction  to  the  school  legislation 
of  the  Province.     The  association  may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  an 

*  Educational  Parliament*  It  receives  a  grant  of  200  dollars  a 
year  from  the  Legislature,  and  its  proceedings  are  published  for 
the  infbnnation  of  its  members.  Ifesides  the  sessions  of  the 
general  association,  very  many  valuable  papers  are  read  and 
(liscussed  in  sections  of  that  body.  In  this  way  there  have  been 
organized  sections  for  the  kindergartners,  public  school  teachers, 
high  school  teacjhers,  tminmg  school  teachers,  inspectors,  etc. 
There  have  also  been  formwl  associations  for  the  advancement  of 
chissics,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  science.  The  high 
and  public  school  trustees  have  organized  a  provincial  association 
whicih  has,  in  like  manner,  (contributed  niucn  to  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions.      It  is    now  a  section  of    the  general 

*  Educational  Association.* 

"  Besides  the  provincial  association,  there  is  organized  in  each 
county    or    inspectoral  district  a  *  teachers'  institute  *  for    the 

1>urpo8e  of  imparting  instruction  in  methods  of  teachings,  and 
or  discussing  educational  matters,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Education  Department.  A  grant  of  25  dollars  is  paid  by  the 
Legislature  to  each  institute,  ana  the  county  or  city  gives  a  grant 
of  an  equal  amount.  Many  of  the  associations  have  valuable 
libraries  of  professional  works.  The  public  school  inspector 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  these  county  associations, 
and  he  is  generally  aided  by  the  more  experienced  public 
school  teachers,  and  the  teac^hers  of  the  one  or  more  high  schools 
or  collegiate  institutes  situated  within  his  district  A  director 
of  teachers*  institutes,  appointed  by  the  Education  Department, 
frequently  attends  these  meetings,  and  very  often  other  prominent 
persons  are  invited  to  ^ve  addresses  on  educational  topics.  The 
main  object,  however,  is  to  have  discussed  pedagogical  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  enable  teachers  to  '  compare 
notes '  regarding  their  daily  duties.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  felt 
it  to  Ik^  necessary  that  his  pupils  should  *  drink  from  a  running 
Htn5am  rather  tfian  from  a  stagnant  pool.'  ...  In  cities 
these  associations  often  meet  monthly  imder  direction  of  the 
inspector.  Sometimes  he  finds  it  desirable  to  have  teachers  of 
the  same  grade  meet  together.  These  institutes  have  also  had 
the  effect  of  creating  greater  interest  in  school  work  among  the 
general  public." 
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II.  Secondary  EnrcvTioN. 

"  With  the  approval  of  the  Lieut.-Govcnior  in  Council  high  Hiffh 
schools  may  be  established  by  thc^  council  of  any  county,  in  any  Schools, 
municipality  containing  not  fewer  than  one  thousand  inhabitant8. 
If  two  or  more  niunicimlities  foriu  a  district,  with  an  adjacent 
incorporated  village,  a  nigh  school  may  be  establish^l  in  such 
district  if  it  contains  at  least  three  thousiind  inhabitants.  Each 
district  Ls,  however,  generally  confined  to  one  inunicimlity.  The 
mimicipal  council  of  a  city  may  establish  as  many  nigh  sch(H»ls 
as  it  may  deem  expwlient,  subject  to  the  anprovai  of  th(^ 
Lieut-Governor  in  Council.  The  following  are  tlie  reijuirements 
of  a  high  school,  and  the  Government  grant  may  hv  withheld  if 
its  efficiency  or  the  requirements  are  not  maintiiincd:  — 

(1)  No  connection  with  a  public  school  an  re^rds  premise.^*. 

(2)  A  site  of  at  least  half  an  acre  in  extent,  well  fenced,  w»*l] 
drained,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and  suitably  pro\ided  with  walks 
in  frrjnt  and  rear. 

(3)  A  playground,  an<l  all  other  necessary  provision  for  physical 
exercise. 

(4)  A  well  or  other  means  of  supplying  pure  drinking  water. 

(.">)  Water-closets  for  the  sexes,  se|»arate  and  in  sejMirate  yards  ami 
properly  screened  from  observation. 

(6)  A  building  large  enouj^h  to  provide  ample  accommodation  for 
every  pupil  in  attendance,  with  all  necessary  provision  for  light,  heat, 
and  ventilation,  and  two  entrances  with  covered  porches. 

(7)  Suitable  seoarate  cloak  rooms  for  l)oy8  and  girls,  furniture,  desks, 
black-lK)ards,  ana  maj)s,  apmratus,  and  library  of  reference  of  the 
maximum  value  recognised  for  Jk'hools  with  two  masters. 

(8)  A  principal,  and  at  least  two  assistants. 

"Colleffiat,e  institutes  arc  nearly  the  Siimo  as  high  schools  as  ('ollegiate 
regards  tne  regulations  by  which  they  are  governed.  They  retx'i  ve  Institutes, 
laigergrants  from  the  Legislature  in  view  ot  the  superior  equipment 
required  for  their  establishment  and  the  necessity  of  employing 
teachers  of  higher  attainments,  and  a  greater  number  of  them, 
than  for  high  schools.  The  following  is  the  provision  of  the  statute 
under  which  a  high  school  may  become  a  collegiate  institute : — 

On  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Deiiartment,  any  high  schcjol  having 
(1)  suitable  school  buildings,  out-buildings,  grounds  and  appliances 
for  physical  training :  (2)  a  library,  containing  standard  hooks  of 
reference  in  the  subjects  of  the  high  school  curriculum  ;  (3)  a 
laboratory,  with  the  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  the  sciences ;  (4)  a  stiiif  of  at  least  five  teachers, 
four  being  specialists,  one  in  each  of  the  following  de|)artments  : 
Claasics,  Matnematics,  Natural  Science,  Modern  Languages,  including 
English,  and  any  one  of  the  staff  being  a  sijecialist  in  the  Commercial 
Department ;  (5)  such  other  assistants  as  wiU  secure  thorough 
instruction  in  all  the  subjects  on  the  curriculiun  of  studies  approved 
by  the  Education  Department  for  collegiate  institutes ;  may  be 
constituted  a  collegiate  institute  l)y  onler  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council, 
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"  The  regulations  also  provide : — 

(1)  No  high  school  shall  be  raised  to  the  stattis  of  a  collegiate 
institute  without  such  a  minimum  equipment  in  the  wav  of  library, 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  gymnasium,  maps  and  globes,  as 
18  the  maximum  recognised  for  high  schools  with  three  or  more 
masters.'' 

(2)  Any  colle^te  institute  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  herein  for  the  status  of  a  collegiate  institute  may,  on  the 
joint  report  of  the  high  school  inspectors,  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
a  high  school,  and  deprived  of  the  special  legislative  gi-ant,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Education." 

"  Each  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  public  schools. 
Eac;h  board  consists  of  at  least  six  trustees,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  cities  and  towns  separated  from  the  county,  three  of  these 
are  appointed  by  the  county  council,  and  three  by  the  coiuicil  ot 
the  town  or  village  where  the  high  school  is  situated.  If  the 
district  is  composed  of  more  than  one  numicipality,  then  each  oi 
these  municipalities  is  represented  on  the  high  sctHool  boanl.  In 
towns  separated  from  the  county  all  the  trustees  are  appointed 
by  the  town  council.  In  cities  the  council  also  appoints  all  the 
trustees,  and  if  two  high  schools  are  established,  twelve  trustees 
are  appointed,  and  if  more  than  two,  the  council  appoints  eighteen 
trustees.  Each  trustee  so  appointed  holds  office  generally  for 
three  years.  Two  other  trustees  holding  office  for  one  year  may 
be  added,  one  by  the  public  school  board  and  the  other  by  the 
separate  school  board  of  the  city,  town  or  incorporated  village 
where  the  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  is  situated.  High 
school  trustees  cannot  be  members  of  the  municipal  council." 

"  The  cost  of  each  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  is  made 
up  of  the  expenditure  required  for  *  Permanent  Improvements 
and  '  Maintenance.*  The  former  of  these  must  be  met  entirely 
by  the  district  or  municipality,  and  consists  mainly  of  the 
expenditure  for  school  site,  building,  furniture,  and  equipment. 
The  latter  consists  of  the  usual  outlay  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  other  officers,  repairs,  fuel,  stationery,  and  sundry  expenses 
for  ordinary  school  purposes,  and  is  met  from  four  sources,  viz. : 
(1)  Government  grants  ;  (2)  county  grants  ;  (3)  district  or  muni- 
cipal grants ;  and  (4)  fees  of  students. 

"(1.)  Government  grants  to  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institute  are  mainly  based  on  the  eftbrts  made  by  the  locality.  If 
the  local  expenditure  is  good,  a  correspondingly  liberal  grant 
may  be  expected  from  the  Legislature,  so  far  as  the  annual  appro- 
priation will  allow.  As  a  minimum  each  high  school  receives  a  fixed 
grant  of  375  dollars,  and  each  collegiate  institute  an  additional 
grant  of  275  dollars.  On  the  condition  and  suitability  of  the 
premises  a  high  school  is  entitled  to  a  maximum  grant  of 
150  dollars  and  a  collegiate  institute  to  one  of  200  dollars.  For 
equipment  there  is  a  maximum  grant  of  200  dollars  and  one  of 
600  dollars  on  the  basis  of  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  remainder 
of  the  grant  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance 
The  grants  in  fiiU  vary  from  about  500  dollars  to  1,800  dollars  on 
the  basis  thus  outlined. 
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"(2.^  The  county  council  is  required  to  make  a  grant  to 
each  nigh  school  or  collocate  institute  in  the  coimty  equal 
to  the  grant  made  by  the  Legislature.  This  grant  is  intended 
to  meet  the  cost  or  instruction  for  (50unty  pupils ;  that  is,  for 
those  pupils  of  the  county  who  do  not  reside  m  the  numicipality 
or  district  where  the  high  school  is  situated.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  equivalent  of  the  Government  grant  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  county  pupils, 
and  in  that  case  the  county  is  liable  for  whatever  additional 
amount  is  necessary  to  meet  its  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  part  of  the  statute  is  that  the 
county  should  pay  for  the  education  of  county  pupils. 

"(3.)  After  the  county  and  le^slative  grants  have  bt*en  received 
whatever  further  sums,  in  addition  to  any  fees  which  have  been 
paid,  may  be  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance,  must  l)e 
made  up  by  the  municipality  or  district  where  the  high  sch(K)l 
is  situated,  on  the  requisition  of  theTnistce  Board.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  the  municipal  grant  raised  for  this  piurpose 
18,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  If,  for  instance,  there  are  as  many  county  as 
resident  pupils,  the  county  and  district  pay  eoual  snares  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  after  deducting  the  legislative  grant. 
Should  there  be  any  dispute  as  re^nls  these  amounts  the  Act 
provides  a  roady  settlement  by  arbitration. 

"(4.)  County  councils  may  require  a  portion  of  the  liability 
of  die  county  to  be  pjiid  by  the  county  pupils  in  fees  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  per  month,  the  fee  being  uniform  for  all 
high  schools  in  the  county.  Resident  pupils  may  also  be 
required  by  the  board  to  pay  fees,  thus  lessening  the  amount  to 
be  raised  by  the  municipality.  It  thus  follows  that  the  question 
of  free  high  schools  is  left  to  be  determined  by  each  locality,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  this  option  is  more  satisfactory  than 
making  all  high  school  free  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  fixing  a 
uniform  fee  for  the  Province.  Non-resident  pupils,  that  is  those 
from  other  counties,  must  pay  such  fees  as  the  board  deems 
expedient,  but  such  fees  must  not  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
maintenance  or  less  than  those  of  county  punils.  Of  the 
128  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  48  of  tnem  are  free, 
and  the  fees  in  the  others  vary  from  2.50  to  26  dollars  per  year." 

"  A  uniform  examination  is  held  every  year  about  tne  first  of  Entrance 
July  for  admission  to  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  ^^*™"**' 
Each  high  school  has  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  the  public  school 
inspector,  and  two  qualified  teachers  who  have  no  pupils  at  the 
examination,  one  being  appointed  by  the  public  school  board 
and  the  other  by  the  separate  school  board  of  the  city,  town,  or 
village  where  the  high  school  is  situated.  The  examiners  are 
paid  1  dollar  per  pupil  for  their  services,  and  the  cost  may  be 
met  by  fees  from  the  candidates  or  by  the  county  and  district 
for  their  respective  shares.  The  examination  papers  are  prepared 
by  the  high  school  inspectors  and  public  ana  separate  school 
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inspectors  appointed  bj'^  the  minister  of  education  and  sent  in 
sealed  envelopes  to  the  presiding,  examiner,  to  be  opened  during 
the  hours  of  the  examination.  Only  those  pupils  who  pass  the 
examination  and  whose  admission  nas  been  confirmed  by  the 
high  school  inspectors  can  be  admitted  to  a  high  school  or 
collegiate  institute.  The  examination  is  based  on  tne  course  of 
the  fourth  form  of  the  public  schools,  and  includes  the  following 
subjects  and  values : — Reading,  50  marks ;  drawing,  50 ;  neat- 
ness, 35;  writing,  50;  orthography,  30;  literature,  100 ;  arith- 
metic, 100;  grammar,  100;  geography,  75;  composition,  100; 
history,  75.  Optional  papers  are  set  in  temperance  and  hygiene 
and  agriculture,  each  valued  at  75.  The  standard  requured  to 
pass  is  one-third  in  each  subject  and  one-half  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks.  There  is  also  provision  for  recommending  in 
case  of  failure  the  following  classes  of  candidates: — («)  Those 
who  fail  to  reach  the  standard  prescribed  in  some  subject,  but 
who  make  considerablv  more  than  the  aggregate  marks  required, 
and  (6)  those  who  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  examiners,  on  account 
of  age  or  for  some  special  reason,  should  be  recommended.  The 
reasons  should  be  set  forth  in  each  case.  The  report  of  the 
board  of  examiners  and  the  answer  papei-s  (to  provide  lor  any 
appeals)  are  sent  to  the  Education  Department.  The  regulations 
also  provide  for  the  provisional  admission,  during  the  interval 
between  examinations,  of  pupils  who  were  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  regular  examination,  and  who  would  sufter  if  not  allowed 
to  attend  a  high  school.  Certificates  are  granted  to  all  pupils 
whose  admission  has  been  confirmed  by  the  high  school 
inspectors.  About  20,000  candidates  annually  write  at  the 
entrance  examination  and  about  half  that  number  pass." 
Statistics,  Number  of  collegiate  institutes,  37  ;  high  schools,  93 ;  totals 
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Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  23,301 ;  percentage  of  average 
attendance,  60. 

Number  of  teachers,  571.  Average  salary  for  principals,  $1,177  ; 
for  assistants,  $814.  The  salaries  of  speciahsts  in  collegiate 
institutes  range  from  about  $1,000  to  $1,500.  The  cost  per 
pupil  is  about  $34.26. 
Departmen-  "  The  oriffin  and  development  of  the  system  of  examinations 
tfoiw.'^*'"*"*  conducted  by  the  Education  Department  may  be  readily  under- 
stood by  considering  the  general  aims  of  written  examinations. 

"(1.)  Examinations  furnish  valuable  aid  to  both  teachers  and 
students  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  taken  up.  They  tend  to  give  direction  to  the  teach- 
ing, and  to  prevent  faulty  methods  of  instruction  and  a  conse- 
quent waste  of  time  and  energy.  It  is  held  that  a  proper  system 
of  examination  does  much  to  improve  the  discipline  of  school  or 
college,  and  that  wherever  examinations  are  ignored  the  mimile 
of  the  institution  will  be  found  weak  and  the  education  inferior. 
In  Ontario  the  aim  has  been,  by  making  physical  training 
compulsory  and  by  emphasizing  the  inculcation  of  high  moral 
principles,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possible  evils  of  examina- 
tions, flfl4  V>  Rwnl  carefully  their   e4u?fl'tional  yalu§   while 
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utilizing  them  for  other  purposes  for  which  their  application  is 
indispensable. 

"  (2.)  Examinations  are  serviceable  as  tests  for  the  promotion  of 
pupils.  They  are  almost  essential,  but  do  not  supply  the  only 
dutii  for  this  purpose.  In  the  schools  of  Ontario  promotions 
are  generally  made  by  the  principal,  aidwl  by  the  memWrs  of 
his  staff.  The  principal  and  his  assistants  prejwire  their  own 
questions,  and  hold  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
promotions  are  not,  however,  base<l  entirely  on  "  percentJiges  " 
gained  at  the  final  examinations.  The  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
class  records  are  also  taken  into  account,  and  to  some  extent  the 
general  estimate  made  by  the  teachers  as  to  the  pupiFs  industry 
and  ability.  Evidence  of  2>ower  and  fitness  to  negin  the  work 
of  a  higher  class  is  recognized  as  the  main  consideration  in 
deciding  upon  the  promotion  of  a  pupil. 

The  pupds  in  eitner  a  high  or  piiblui  school  may  be  prouioted 
from  time  to  time  and  reach  the  highest  form,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal,  who  is  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  his  classes.  No  pupil  is  obliged  to  take  any  examinations 
other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  principal,  and  parents  are 
left  free  to  have  their  children  write  or  not  at  the  dejmrtmental 
or  any  other  examinations.  It  is  found,  however,  desirable  and 
expedient  in  practice  to  modify  this  feature  of  school  organization 
in  view  of  the  third  object  of  examinations." 

"(3.)  Examinations  arc  held  for  the  purpose  of  gnuiting  certi- 
ficates that  have  a  qualifying  or  connnercial  value.  These 
cannot  be  left  to  be  awarded  by  the  teachers  or  other  local 
authorities  of  each  school.  To  do  so  would  furnish  no  guarantee 
of  unifonnity  in  sUindards,  and  without  su(*h  unifonnity  the 
value  of  the  certificates  granted  would  be  slight.  The  estimate  of 
teachers  may,  however,  receive  considenition  in  special  cases 
where  a  canaidate,  through  sickness  or  other  ciuise,  clearly  fails 
to  do  himself  justice.  Unifonnity  is  secuired  by  the  system  of 
departmental  examinations  adopted  for  the  entire  Province.  It 
is  also  found  convenient  for  te^ichers  in  high  schools  to  utilize 
generally  the  departnjental  examinations  for  purposes  of  pro- 
motion, and  the  regulations  regarding  the  mode  by  which  these  are 
conducted  have,  moreover,  m  view  the  direction  given  to  the 
teaching,  and  their  consequent  educational  eftect  upon  all  the 
pupils  of  the  schools. 

"  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  system  is  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
the  three  objects  of  examinations  here  mentioned,  and  to  lessen, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  that  are  said  to  be  associated  with 
tests  of  this  kind.  The  method  is  practically  a  combination  of 
the  systems  of  admission  to  college  hy  certifi(*ate  and  by  exami- 
nation. 

"  The  plan  adopted  in  Ontario  has  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  examinations.  For  instance,  the  high  school  entrance  exami- 
nation is  conveniently  used  by  public  school  teachers  as  a  test 
for  promotion  to  the  fifth  form,  and  the  high  school  primary  and 
leaving  examinations  serve  as  promotion  examinations  to  higher 
forms  m  tb©  secondary  schools, 
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••  Some  years  ago  in  Ontario  each  of  the  four  or  five  universities 
held  its  own  matriculation  examinations.  The  law  society,  the 
medical  council  and  the  divinity  schools  had  their  own  entrance 
examinations.  There  were  besides,  examinations  held  for 
admission  to  normal  schools  and  other  training  institutions  for 
teachers.  Dentistry,  pharmacy  and  enrineermg  each  had  its 
own  tests  for  admission  to  a  course  of  study  for  these  professions. 
What  made  matters  worse  was  that  the  courses  prescribed  were 
not  based  on  a  common  curriculum,  the  examinations  were  held 
at  ditterent  periods  of  the  high  school  term,  and  pupils  were 
under  the  expense,  in  most  cases,  of  ^oing  from  home  in  order 
to  write  at  any  one  of  these  examinations. 

"  This  condition  of  aflFairs,  so  annoying  to  high  school  teachers 
in  the  organization  of  their  classes,  has  been  entirely  changed  by 
having  prescribed  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  for  the  Province, 
and  by  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  different  universities 
and  the  various  learned  bodies  of  the  certificates  awarded  by  the 
Educiition  Department.  The  examinations  are  held  at  the  same 
time  and  on  tne  same  papers  in  every  high  school  and  collegiate 
institute.  The  student  who  passes  the  examination  may  secure 
a  certificate  or  certificates  which  will  admit  him  as  a  matriculant 
to  any  university  in  the  Province ;  to  the  school  of  practical 
science;  to  a  course  of  study  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
pharmacy ;  to  a  course  of  theology  in  any  divinity  school,  or  to 
a  county  model  school,  or  some  other  institution  for  th.®  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers. 

"  The  examination  papers  are  prepared  by  examiners  qualified 
by  experience  as  teacners  in  high  schools  or  universities  to  set 
suitable  papers  To  avoid  narrowness  in  style  the  examiners  are 
selected  from  a  wide  field,  and  are  changed  from  time  to  time. 
The  imswer  papers  of  candidates  are  read  by  university  gradu- 
ates actually  engaged  in  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
papers  are  valued  by  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  same 
work  in  their  own  schools,  and  whose  pupils  are  candidates  at 
the  same  examination.  The  regulations  make  such  necessary 
provision  as  prevents  any  identification  of  the  papers  read  by 
any  of  the  associate  examiners. 

"  An  important  feature  of  the  examination  system  in  Ontario  ia 
that  a  students  calling  in  life  need  not  necessarily  be  determined 
by  the  course  taken  up  in  school.  If  he  has  no  special  object  in 
view  but  to  secure  a  good  education,  no  bett-er  plan  is  open  to 
him  for  this  purpose  than  to  strive  to  ^ain  a  high  school  leaving 
certificate.  Should  he  afterwards  decide  to  enter  a  university, 
or  to  take  up  a  professional  course,  he  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
necessary  pjxssport,  without  being  obliged  to  turn  again  to  his 
books  and  prepare  for  an  examination. 

"The  course  of  study  for  Fonn  I.  in  high  schools  is  prescribed 
with  the  object  of  requiring  all  students  to  receive  at  first  a 
good  business  education.  The  object  in  view  is  to  guarantee 
that  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  students  will  not  suffer 
by  having  undue  attention  given  to  subjects  required  for  entering 
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the  professions.  The  examinations  that  uiay  be  held  in  the 
junior  classes,  or  Form  I.,  are  left  almost  entirely  to  the  teachers. 
Those  students  who,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  other 
subjects,  show  proficiency  in  reading,  drawing,  and  the  commer- 
cial course,  receive  commercial  certificates  signed  by  the  principal. 
A  student  who  receives  a  high  school  commercial  certificate  nas 
taken  about  the  same  course  as  a  pupil  from  the  elementary 
schools  who  has  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination. 

""  Examinations  are  hdd  annually  in  Julv,  m  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  Fonns  II.,  111.  and  IV.  of  high  schools. 
Canaidates  who  pass  the  examination  for  Forms  I.  and  II.  receive 
high  school  primary  certificates;  for  Form  III.  high  school 
junior  leaving  certificates,  or  university  matriculation  certificates ; 
and  for  Form  IV.,  senior  leaving  certificates,  and  perhaps  imiver- 
sity  matriculation  certificates  with  honours." 

"The  highest  positions  in  the  teaching  profession  are  open  onl^  Th^  School 
to  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  This  institution  is  ^  Pedagogy. 
located  in  Toronto,  and  in  it  are  trained  the  first  class  public 
school  teachers,  the  assistants  and  principals  of  high  schools  and 
coU^iate  institutes,  and  the  public  school  inspectors.  Its 
importance  may  be  seen  from  the  additional  fact  tnat  only  first 
class  teachers  are  eligible  to  be  appointed  principals  of  county 
model  schools  or  members  of  county  boards  of  examiners.  The 
associate  examiners  for  the  departmental  examinations  must  be 
university  graduates  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  this  pro- 
vision practically  leaves  the  work  of  reading  the  papers  in  the 
hands    of  persons  who  have   passed    through    the   School    of 

"The  graduates  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  are  in  fact  the  t40achers 
of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  As  high  school  teachers  they 
educate  the  students  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  as  principals 
of  model  schools  they  give  the  professional  training  requirea  at 
first  of  every  public  school  teacher.  At  the  departmental  exauii- 
uations  they  may  be  said  to  guard  the  avenues  for  admission  to 
the  universities  and  to  the  professions,  and  at  county  bojird 
examinations  they  are  the  juages  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
^ho  become  third  class  teachers.      In  tact   their  influence  as 

• 

"^pectors  and  teachers  is  so  far-reaching  as  to  extend,  it  may  be 
^iu,  to  the  entire  half  million  children  attending  the  schools  of 
the  Province. 

"  To  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Pedagogy  it  is  necessary  for  a 
student  to  have  at  least  a  high  school  senior  leaving  oertifioate. 
A  larg^e  number  of  its  students  are,  however,  B.A.'s  of  the  various 
JJuiversities  of  the  Province,  many  of  them  being  graduates  of 
'^'gh  honour  standing.  Teachers  who  hold  second  class  certifi- 
cates from  one  of  tl.e  normal  schools,  and  have  taught  two  years, 
^^  exempted  from  attendance,  but  must,  like  others,  hold  senior 
leaving  certificates  and  pass  the  final  examination.  When  they 
P^  tnis  examination  they  receive  first  class  public  school 
^hers*  certificates,  which  also  qualify  them  to  teach  as 
^^tants  in  high  schools.  Third  class  teachers,  who  have  taught 
ware©  years  and  hold  senior  leaving  certificates,  by  attending  the 
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School  of  Pedagogy  and  passing  the  examination,  are  entitled 
likewise  to  first  class  public  scnool  teachers*  certificates.  The 
other  certificates  granted  qualify  only  to  teach  in  high  schools  or 
collegiate  institutes,  but  tii-st  class  certificates  answer  for  both 
purposes. 

"  As  in  the  case  of  the  nonnal  schools  the  course  of  study  is 
almost  entirely  professional.  Besides  observation  of  the  teacmng 
done  in  the  provincial  model  schools,  including  the  kindei'gartens, 
an  important  part  of  the  course  consists  of  model  lessons  given 
by  the  lecturers  and  practice  lessons  by  the  students  themselves 
who  are  formed  into  classes  for  the  purpose.  It  is  held  thfi^t 
much  valuable  training  can  be  given,  and  many  requisites  of  a 
good  teacher  tested,  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a  class, 
even  as  an  assistant.  The  ability  to  show  the  lo^cal  arrangement 
of  a  subject  to  be  taught,  to  recognise  the  salient  points  to  be 
brought  out  in  a  presentation  lesson,  to  show,  as  a  teacher, 
accuracy  of  language  and  grasp  of  the  matter  to  be  taken  up 
before  a  class — these  and  kindred  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher 
should,  and  may,  be  acquired  before  any  chance  is  given  to 
experiment  on  a  class  of  nigh  school  pupils.  Those  who  desire 
to  oecome  specialists  in  collegiate  institutes  must  first  pass  the 
non-professional  examinations  required  at  the  university.  For 
them  an  additional  course  of  training  is  provided  in  methods  and 
a  higher  standard  is  exacted  at  the  professional  examination. 

**  When  a  teacher-in-training  shows  that  he  possesses  good 
teaching  ability  he  may  complete  the  course  in  half  a  year,  but 
in  many  instances  a  year's  work  is  found  necessary.  He  then 
passes  the  examination  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  and  enters 
upon  the  practical  part  of  his  training.  The  "  Interim  Certificate  " 
wnich  he  receives  qualifies  him  to  teach  for  six  months  in  any 
hig:h  school  or  collegiate  institute.  He  is  thrown,  as  any  regulsu* 
assistant,  upon  his  own  resources,  and  lie  receives  the  advice  and 
support  of  an  experienced  principal,  who,  as  a  rule,  if  teaching 
ability  is  exhibited,  desires  to  retain  him  as  a  permanent  member 
of  his  staff.  At  the  close  of  the  halt  year  those  who  have  been 
thus  serving  their  "apprenticeship"  are  required  to  pass  a 
practical  examination  in  teaching,  conducted  t)y  the  high  school 
inspectors  or  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Minister.  If 
successful  they  receive  permanent  certificates,  but  if  they  have 
proved  themselves  failures  in  the  work,  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  profession. 

The  holder  of  an  assistant's  certificate,  if  a  graduate  in  arts  of 
a  British  or  Canadian  university,  who  has  taught  successfully 
two  years  in  a  high  school,  is  entitled  to  a  principars  certificate, 
and  if  before  or  after  this  he  qualifies  by  examination  as  a 
specialist,  he  has  gained  the  highest  certificate  awarded  by  the 
Department. 

"About  100  students  attend  the  School  of  Pedagogy  each 

session." 

Insgecton  "  ITie  inspectors  of  high  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Grovem- 

^Hiffh  ment,  and  are  selected  from  principals  of  collegiate  institutes, 

J5C11001S.  ^yj^^  YioxQ  attained   the  front  rank   in   their  profession.     The 
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important  functions  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  regulations 
under  which  they  are  conducted  render  their  inspection  a  matter 
which  largely  affects  elementary  as  well  as  higher  education. 
...  It  has  been  fully  acknowledged  by  educationists  that 
work  of  this  kind  to  be  properly  perfonned  must  be  assigned  to 
experts  practically  engaged  as  teachers  in  high  school  or  uni- 
versity. The  high  school  inspectors,  like  tlie  public  school 
inspectors,  are  also  largely  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
licensing  teachers.  They  have,  however,  and  properly  so,  a  voice 
like  public  school  instructors,  in  preventing  incompetent  jx^rsons 
from  entering  the  profession. 

"  The  high  school  inspectors  have  thus  been  enabled  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  proper  work  of  supervision,  and  acting 
under  regulations  of  tne  Education  Department,  their  ofticial 
visits  have  tended  much  to  improve  the  character  of  the  schools. 
Their  reports  to  tmstees  have  in  a  few  years  brought  about 
great  improvements  in  the  accommodations,  large  additions  to 
the  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  superior  appliances  for  physical 
training.  More  satisfactory  still  has  been  tne  advance  made  in 
the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staffs    .    .    ." 

III.  University  Education. 

History  of  the  University  of  Toronto  {froni  tlie  University  of  The 
Toronio  Calendar  for  1896-97).— The  movement  which  ended  in  ^t^^^^^jJ^ 
the  estabhshment  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  the  centre  of     "^^®"*  y* 
the  educational  system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  originated  with 
General  Simcoe,  the   First  Governor   of  Upper  Canada,  who 
repeatedly  expressed  his  conviction,  both  before  his  departure 
from  England  and  also  during  his  terra  of  office  (1792-1796), 
that  the  best  interests  alike  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
inhabitants  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  Upper 
Canada.     It  was  not,  however,  during  his  administration  tnat 
the  project  assumed  a  detinite  form. 

In  1797  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  in  a 
joint  address  to  King  George  III.  asked  "  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  his  Government  in  the  rrovinco 
to  appropriate  a  certain  portion  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown 
as  a  ftmd  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  respectable 
Grammar  School,  in  each  district  thereof ;  and  also  a  College  or 
University  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  different  branches 
of  liberal  knowledge."  To  this  address  a  favourable  answer  was 
transmitted,  and  tne  acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Hon.  Peter 
Russell,  was  directed  to  determine  the  manner  and  character  of 
the  appropriation.  In  accordance  with  this  request  the 
Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada  reported  on  the  1st 
December,  1798,  that  an  ai)propriation  of  500,000  acres  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  four  Grammar 
Schools  and  a  University.  For  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
nothing  was  done  until  1827,  when  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted 
for  the  establishment  at  or  near  York,  as  Toronto  was  then 
called,  of  a  college  "  with  the  style  and  privilege  of  a  University." 
to  be  called  "  King's  College,"  having  for  its  endowment  that 
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portion  of  the  grant  of  "  waste  lands ''  originally  provided  lor  the 
University  in  the  report  above  referred  to.    These  lands  were  in 

1828  excnanged  for  225,944  acres  of  Crown  Reserves 

The  opening  of  the  College  was  delayed  for  fourteen  years.  In 
consequence  of  public  representations  on  the  sectarian  character 
of  the  College,  all  religious  tests  were  abolished  by  an  amended 
charter  which  passed  the  two  Houses  of  tne  Provincial 
Legislature  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1837.  In  1842 
the  affairs  of  the  University  had  assumed  such  a  condition  as  to 
render  its  organisation  possible,  and  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine, 
Law  and  Divinity  were  established.  In  that  year  the  erection 
of  the  College  Building  was  begun.  In  1843  the  first  matricula- 
tion of  students  took  place,  and  inaugural  addresses  and  lectures 
were  delivered  on  the  8th  and  9th  June  of  that  year. 

The  a^tation  which  resulted  in  the  amended  charter  of  1837 
had  contmued  after  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1842,  owinff  to 
efforts  made  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  and  in 
1849  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  effected  important  modifications 
in  the  constitution  of  King's  College  whereby  all  instruction 
in  Divinity  was  discontinued,  and  a  larger  measure  of  public 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  instituted,  througn  the 
formation  of  a  Senate,  of  which  a  number  of  the  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  name  was  now  changed  from 
that  of  the  University  of  King's  College  to  that  of  "  The 
University  of  Toronto." " 

Three  years  afterwards  the  University  underwent  a  further 
transformation,  by  which  the  Act  of  1863  abolished  its  Faculties 
of  Medicine  and  Law,  and  divided  its  functions  between  the  two 
newly  organised  corporations  of  the  "  University  of  Toronto " 
and  "  University  College."  To  the  Senate  were  assi^ed  the 
duties  of  framfng  the  curriculum,  holding  examinations  and 
admitting  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine,  while  to  the 
President  and  Professors  of  University  College,  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  corporation  with  special  powers,  were  assigned  the 
teaching  in  Arts  and  the  entire  aiscipUne  and  control  of  students. 
The  models  followed  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Universities,  it 
was  claimed,  were  the  University  of  London  and  University 
College,  London,  both  of  which  had  then  been  only  recently 
established.  For  thirty-four  years  the  University  of  Toronto 
an(l  University  College  performed  the  functions  respectively 
assigned  to  them  by  this  Act  .  .  .  and  for  thirty-four  jears 
the  constitution  of  the  two  corporations  above  mentioned 
remained  unchanged.  Other  collegiate  bodies,  principallv 
denominational  schools  of  theology,  entered  into  affiliation  witn 
the  University,  and,  with  regard  to  their  especial  requirements, 
the  course  of  study  in  Oriental  Languages  was  augmented ;  but 
the  Faculty  of  University  College  contmued  to  do  the  work  of 
instruction  for  nearly  all  the  students  in  Arts  who  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  The  candidates  for  examinations 
and  degrees  in  Medicine  were  trained  in  medical  schools  in 
affiliation  with  the  University,  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  the 
examinations  were  based  upon  text-books  prescribed  by  the 
Senate,  without  teaching. 
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In   1887  both   the    University   of  Toronto  and    University 

College  were   remodelled    bv  the    University   Federation   Act. 

The  nmin  object  of  renewed  legislation  was  to  secure  a  more 

imifonn  standard   of  higher  education   by   the  imion  of  the 

various  denominational  universities  of  Ontario  with  the  Pro- 

Tincial  University.     Since  the  proclamation  of  the  Act,  Victoria 

University  at  Cobourg,  representing  the  Methodist  body,  has 

entered  into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto.     The 

governing   body    of  this   institution    is    now    represented    on 

the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  its  graduates  elect 

representatives  to  the  same  Dody,  and  by  the  removal  of  the 

faculty  "and  students  of  Victoria  Universitv   to   Toronto,   the 

Union  of  the  two  Universities  has  been  eflect^.     Under  the 

Federation    Act,    the    theological    colleges    also,  formerly    in 

affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  nave  become  federated 

colleges,  and  enjoy  increased  representation  on  the  Senate. 

"The  faculty  of  University  College,  by  the  Act  of  1887, 
consists  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  Classical  Languwes  and 
Literature  (including  lecturers  in  Ancient  History),  Oriental 
Languages,  English,  French,  German,  and  Mon^  Philosophy. 
All  other  portions  of  the  Arts  course  are  assigned  to  the 
Facidty  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  of  which  the  lectures 
are  made  equally  available  to  the  students  of  University 
Collie,  and  those  of  all  federating  universities  and  colleges. 
....  A  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
was  established  immediately  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1887,  and  teaching  is  imparted  in  all  branches  of  medical 
science.  All  the  achrantages  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are  available 
for  the  students  in  Medicine,  and  the  laboratories  of  the 
scientific  departments  are  utilised  equally  by  students  in  both 
faculties. 

In    1888  a  stimulus  was  given    to   the  study  of  scientific 

methods  of  farming  by  the  affiliation  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 

Collie,  and  the  adoption  of  a  curriculum  of  stuoy  for  the 

d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture.     Similarly  an 

examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was 

instituted,  as  a  consequence  of   the  affiliation  of  tlie  Royal 

Collie    of    Dental    Surgeons    of   Ontario.      The    College    of 

Pharmacy  was  subsequently  admitted   to  affiliation,  and  with 

the  extension   of  the  same  privileges  to  the  Toronto  College 

of  Music,  a  curriculum  of  study  was  prepared  for  the  degree 

of  Bachelor  of  Music.    The  School  of  Practical  Science  was 

affiliated  in  1889,  and  graduates  of  the  School  are  specially 

e%ible  on  certain  conditions  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor   of 

Applied    Science  and   of  various  degrees  in    Engineering    in 

^ie  University.      By  a  recent    enactment    of   the    Senate    a 

ciuriculum  was  prescribed  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 

^'^^j'  I>octor  of  Pedagogy. 

Thus  *  "the  highest  institution  of  learning  in  Ontario  controlled 
'^y  pix>vincial  authoritv  is  the  Universitv  of  Toronto.      It  is  the 
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copestone  of  the  educational  structure  ...  It  is  cheerfully 
sustained  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  has  a  large 
body  of  devoted  graduates  representing  all  the  leading  religious 
denominations.  ...  It  is  a  conservative  force  yarding  the 
educational  citadel  from  ill-advised  innovations,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  agent  of  progress  and  enlightenment    ,    .    ." 

"  The  entire  system  of  education  in  Ontario  has  been  established 
with  the  object  of  makings  good  citizens.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
state  is  benefited  by  havmg  its  educational  facilities  brought  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  the  reach  of  all.  With  all  our  public 
schools  free,  and  our  high  schools  either  free  or  available  by  the 
payment  of  comparatively  low  fees,  the  University  of  Toronto 
also  opens  its  doors  on  easy  terms  to  all  students  who  pass 
the  matriculation  examinations  .  .  .  Accepting  the  honest 
convictions  of  those  favourable  as  well  as  of  those  adverse  to 
denominational  oversight  in  the  training  of  youth,  the  University 
Federation  Act  has  presented  a  solution  of  a  problem  at  one  time 
embarrassing  to  statesmen  and  dangerous  to  the  progress  of 
higher  education." 

"For  many  years  the  University  experienced  repeated  changes 
in  its  local  habitation  as  well  as  in  the  scope  of  its  functions.  The 
stately  pile  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of  collegiate 
buildings  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  University  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  since  been  recon- 
structed with  many  internal  improvements.  Considerable  extension 
has  been  effected  in  the  numbers,  capacity,and  adequate  equipment 
of  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Much  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  improvements  in  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation. 

"The  new  school  of  biology,  which  harmonises  in  structure  with 
the  University,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial 
building  on  the  Continent  devoted  to  that  department  of  science. 
Its  corridors,  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  are  of  a  ven'^  spacious 
character.  The  central  portion  is  assigned  to  the  University 
Biological  Museum.  This  contains,  in  addition  to  other  collections, 
an  extensive  and  valuable  series  of  preparations  used  for  illus- 
trating the  lectures  in  animal  and  vegetable  morphology  and 
embryology. 

"  To  the  south  and  east  of  the  Univei-sity  stands  the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  a  large  four-storey  building,  where  students  have 
extensive  fiicilities  for  gaining  proficiency  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  applied  science.  The  accommodation  has  in  view 
extensive  courses  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  assaying  and 
engineering. 

"  A  new  building  for  chemistrv  was  provided  in  1893  to  the 
west  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science.  This  building  is  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  the  lecture-rooms  on  one  side  and  the 
laboratories  on  the  other.  There  is  laboratory  accommo<lation  for 
200  students,  and  the  lecture-rooms  hold  about  350.  .  .  . 
Between  the  School  of  Biology  and  the  University  has  recently 
been  completed  the  new  library,  on  plans  embracing  the  most 
recent  improvements  derived  from  the  experience  of  leading 
universities  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.     It  contains  a 
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fire-proof  room  to  accommodate  120,000  volumes,  a  reading-room 
to  accommodate  200  students,  and  seminary  rooms  for  various 
departments  of  instruction. 

"  The  large  number  of  ladies  who  have  of  late  years  taken  up 
the  B.A.  course  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  the  erection  of  a  residence 
for  women  attending  the  University.  A  suitable  site  has  been 
offered  for  the  purpose  by  the  University  authorities  and  a  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Toronto  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
object." 

"  By  l^slative  enactment  the  Provincial  University  consists  ^n?»ttl«atioii. 
of  the  University  and   University   College,  which   have  their 
respective  functions.      Various  bodies  are  entrusted   with   the 
management  of  these  institutions. 

1.  Hie  Crown. — The  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  continues 
to  be  the  Crown,  from  whom  emanated  the  charter  that  erected 
the  University.  All  appointments,  therefore,  rest  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  anct  all  sttitutes  of  the  Senate  to  be  binding 
must  receive  his  approval.  All  property  is  vested  in  the  Crown 
and  is  managed  and  administered  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees. — This  body  is  entrusted  with  general 
powers  as  to  the  management  of  the  endowment,  and  consists  of 
ten  members,  viz.,  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
President  of  University  College,  five  members  elected  by,  but 
not  necessarily  members  of,  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and 
two  members  elected  by,  but  not  necessarily  members  of,  the 
Council  of  University  College. 

3.  The  Senate. — ^This  body  consists  of  (ft)  ex-officio  members, 
(h)  appointed  members,  and  (c)  elected  members,  making  61  in  all. 
The  lunction  of  the  Senate  is  the  general  administration  of 
the  University.  It  has  to  do  with  the  appointment  ot  examiners, 
the  prescribing  of  courses  of  study,  the  fixing  of  sUxndards  for 
examination,tnegrantingof  degrees,and  maybe  said  to  give  general 
dttection  as  regards  the  policy  to  be  pursuea  in  University  matters. 
The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  graduates  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
IS  chosen  from  actual  members  of  the  Senate  at  its  tirst  meeting 
after  a  triennial  election. 

4  Convoaition. — Convocation  consists  of  the  whole  body  of 
graduates  of  the  University  in  all  its  faculties.  It  elects  the 
Chancellor,  and,  in  divisions  according  to  faculty,  it  elects  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  its  representatives  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine. 
The  result  of  its  discussions  is  not  binding  on  the  Senate,  but 
"^y  be  communicated  to  that  body  for  action  to  be  tak^en 
thereon. 

^' The  University  Coun^'U. — ^This  body  is  composed  of  a 
president,  who  shall  also  be  president  of  the  University  College, 
and  the  professors  in  the  University.  It  has  full  authority  and 
r^ponsibility  of  discipline  over  all  students  in  relation  to 
ptofessors  and  other  teachers.  It  has  also  entire  authoritv 
respecting  the  societies  and  associations  of  the  students.     All 
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ofticers  and  servants  of  the  University  are  also  subject  to  its 
authority,  and  on  its  report  the  laboratory  fees  to  be  paid  by 
students  are  determined  oy  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

6.  The  Council  of  Umversiiy  College. — Like  the  University 
Council,  this  body  has  control  over  students  of  University  College 
and  authority  over  its  servants.  It  consists  of  the  president  and 
professors  of  the  college,  together  with  the  dean  of  residence.  It 
nas  larger  duties  and  powers,  however,  than  the  University  Coun- 
cil, being  constituted  a  corporation." 

"The  University  possesses  teaching  fexjulties  in  law  and 
medicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  It  was  felt  that  the  advantages  of  a 
well-equipped  faculty  for  the  course  in  arts  might  readily  be 
made  available  for  the  students  of  medicine  and  thus  elevate  the 
standard  of  medical  education.  A  similar  opportunity  gave  rise 
to  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  law.  To  furnish  instruction 
for  students  in  arts  has  always,  nowever,  been  held  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  Provincial  University.  Its  endowment  has  been 
regarded  as  primarily  intended  for  the  advancement  of  higher 
education,  and  its  resources  have  been  guarded  in  the  interests  of 
of  those  taking  the  B.A.  course.  The  close  relations  which  exist 
between  the  University  and  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  have 
g^ven  to  the  former  a  national  position  .  .  .  This  connection 
IS  now  felt  by  the  University  to  oe  far  more  valuable  than  a  large 
addition  to  its  endowment  .  .  .  The  curriculum  has  been 
arranged  with  due  regard  for  the  aims  of  those  who  desire 
simply  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  of  those  intending  to  enter 
some  profession.  It  has  provided  such  a  course  of  literature, 
mathematics,  science,  and  philosophy  as  serves  the  purposes  of 
all  students  who  desire  a  high  academic  training,  and,  by  its 
provisions  for  affiliation  and  federation,  facilities  are  secur^  in 
the  interests  of  the  various  religious  denominations  and  of  the 
learned  professions. 

"The  division  of  the  arts  course  into  what  are  termed  university 
and  college  subjects  respectively,  marks  an  important  develop- 
ment of  university  organization.  To  the  university  professoriate 
are  assigned  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physiology,  Mineralogy  and  Geolo^,  History  and 
Ethnology,  Italian,  Spanish,  Comparative  Philology,  Political 
Economy,  Constitutional  History,  Logic,  and  Mental  Philosophy. 
In  University  College  are  taken  up  Greek,  Latin,  Ancient  Historj% 
English,  French,  German,  Oriental  Languages,  and  Ethics.  This 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  relieving  the  colleges  of  the 
expense  necessary  for  providing  the  costly  laboratories  required  in 
the  teaching  of  modem  science,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
better  facilities  for  closer  intercourse  between  teacher  ana 
students  in  departments  where  smaller  classes  are  desirable. 
The  division  thus  made  has  also  introduced  a  principle  which 
gives  every  facility  for  the  union  or  federation  of  different  colleges 
with  the  Provincial  University." 

"The  main  object  of  the  University  Federation  Act  of  1887  was 
to  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  higher  education  by  the  union 
of  the  various  denominational  universities  of  Ontario  with  the 
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Proyincial  University.  It  was  contended  that  a  hi^h  standard 
can  best  be  maintained  when  there  are  unifonn  examinations  for 
graduation  as  well  as  for  matriculation;  that  modem  require- 
ments— especially  in  the  departments  of  science — call  for 
extensive  equipments  which  can  be  better  provided  by  a  union 
of  resources ;  that  the  mingling  of  students  of  various  sects  tends 
to  cultivate  broader  Christian  sentiments  and  more  patriotic 
views  of  citizenship ;  and  that  members  of  churches  need  not  be 
taxed  to  maintain  half  a  dozen  universities  to  do  work  already 
provided  by  the  State. 

"It  was  moreover  ielt  that  all  the  advantages  claimed  for 
denominational  oversight  mi^ht  be  retained  in  connection  with 
the  plan  of  imiversity  lederation.  A  college  federated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  carries  on  the  same  work  as  University 
College ;  and  its  students  have  the  same  privileges  secured  to 
them  as  the  students  of  the  latter  institution  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  professoriate.  For  instance,  the  imder- 
graduates,  who  one  hour  of  the  day  receive  instruction  in  Latin 
or  Moral  Philosophy  in  different  colleges  meet  together  another 
hour  of  the  day  to  receive  lectures  from  university  professors  in 
Mathematics,  Civil  Polity,  Chemistry  or  Biology.  A  imiversity 
federating  with  the  Provincial  University  ceases  to  exercise  its 
degree-conferring  powers  except  in  Divinity.  Its  students  take 
the  same  university  examinations  in  the  different  years  as  the 
students  of  University  College,  and  the  degrees  conferred  give 
them  the  status  of  alumni  of  the  Provincial  ITniversity.  The 
governing  authorities  of  a  federated  college  are  represented  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  its  graduates  elect 
representatives  to  the  same  body.  Under  the  Federation  Act 
the  theological  colleges  also,  formerly  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  have  become  federating  colleges  and  enjoy 
mcreased  representation  on  the  Senate.  The  following  institu- 
tions axe  now  federated  to  or  affiliated  with  the  Provincial 
University:  — 

Victoria  University  (Methodist). 

Knox  College  (Presbyterian). 

St.  Michael's  College  (Roman  Catholic). 

Wycliffe  College  (Episcopalian). 

Huron  College  (Episcopalian). 

The  School  of  Practical  Science. 

The  Ontario  Ajjricultural  College 

Trinity  Medical  School. 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Women's  Medical  College. 

Toronto  College  of  Music." 

There  are,  however,  other  corporations  with  the  power  of 
granting  dj^rees  which  are  not  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  T^ese  institutions  are  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  various  religious  denominational  bodies — thus  Trinity 
Collie,   Toronto,  is  connected    with   the   Episcopal   Church; 
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Queen's  College  with  the  Presbyterian  community.  The 
McMaster  University  is  supported  by  the  Baptists,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  University  is  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

"The  University  of  Ottawa*  has  no  regular  endowment.  It 
is  conducted  by  members  of  a  religious  order,  the  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  Some  fifty  members  of  this  religious  order 
are  engaged  in  educational  work  here  without  salary.  They  receive 
from  the  University  in  return  for  their  services,  board,  clothing, 
a  small  allowance  for  vacation  annually,  and  an  assurance  of 
ample  assistance  in  sickness  and  old  age." 

IV.  Technical  Education. 

The  School  "  The  School  of  Practical  Science  was  founded  by  Act  of  the 

^Practical     I^egislative  Assembly  in  1877.    An  arrangement  was  entered  into 
'*°^'  with  the  Council  of  University  College,  whereby  the  students  of 

the  school  received  instruction  in  those  university  subjects  which 
were  included  in  the  work  of  the  school.  In  1889  the  school  was 
afSliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1890  very  large  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  original  building.  The  latter  was  set 
apart  for  the  work  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  assaying,  while 
the  en^neering  and  architectural  departments  were  accommo- 
dated m  the  new  building,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  engineering  laboratory.  This  laboratory  has  been  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  apparatus  for  carrying  on 
original  investigations  in  steam  engineering,  hydraulic  and 
electrical  engineering,  strength  of  materials  of  construction, 
standards  of  length,  etc.  Tne  cost  in  fees  for  a  full  course  is 
120  dollar?. 

"The  depa.:ment  of  chemistry  is  provided  with  laboratories 
for  qualitative  and  qj^uantitative  analysis,  toxicoloey,  etc.  In 
the  department  of  mming  engineering  there  are  laboratories 
for  assaying,  blowpipe  analysis,  microscopic  lithology,  etc.  For 
instruction  in  surveying  and  practical  astronomy  the  school  is 
supplied  with  a  good  collection  of  the  ordinary  field  instruments — 
tmnsit  levels,  etc. — and  also  with  a  ten-inch  theodolite  for 
astronomical  and  geodetic  work. 

"  The  departments  of  instructions  are : — 

1.  Civil  engineering,  including  sanitary  engineering. 

2.  Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 

3.  Mining  engineering. 

4.  Architecture. 

5.  Analytical  and  applied  chemistry. 

"The  instruction  given  in  each  of  these  departments  is  designed 
to  give  the  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  practice  in  the  several  professions,  and 
also  to  ffive  him  such  a  training  as  will  make  him  immediately 
useful  when  he  enters  into  active  professional  work." 

♦See  Papers  relating  to  JLWreity  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
co-toin  Colonies,    (Colonial  Office  Jtetum,  London,  1900,    Cd.  115.) 
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"  The  institution  known  as  the  "  Ontario  Agricultural  College  Ontario  Agri- 
and  Experimental  Farm  "  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  south   ^"^J^'"** 
of  the  city  of  Guelph,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  a^icultural         *^ 
and  noted  stock-raising  district,  readily  accessible  by  rail  from  all 
parts  of  the  province.     The  farm  consists  of  550  acres,  about  4<)0 
of  which  are  cleared.     It  is  composed  of  almost  every  variety  of 
soil,  and  hence  is  well  suited  ior  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
selected. 

"The  instruction  given  at  the  institution  isembrace<l  under  two 
heads,  a  course  of  study  and  a  course  of  apprenticeship.  The 
latter  is  intended  for  special  students  who  come  in  for  practical 
fanning  for  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms,  during  which 
they  are  employed  in  the  station  in  each  of  the  six  departments 
of  practical  mrm  labour.  The  course  of  study  is  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  diploma  is  granted.  Holders  of  a 
diploma  who  have  attained  a  certain  standard  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  work  of  the  first  two  years,  may  remain  for  a  third.  In 
1888  the  college  was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
an  examination  for  the  degree  of  Rvchelor  ol  the  Science  of 
Agriculture  was  instituted,  to  which  only  students  of  the  third 
year  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  may  be  admitted." 

"The  design  of  the  (jrovemmentof  Ontario  has  been  to  provide   Profemion&l 

a  general  education  for  all  classes,  and  such  a  training  as  will   School*. 

enable  any  student  who  so  desires  to  take  a  professional  course. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fees  required,  the  aca<lemic  training 

is  provided  at  the  public  expense,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 

Province  to  provide  free  for  students  a  professional  education. 

Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  to  this  principle  are  to  be  found  in 

the  ease  of  the  A^icultural  College  and  the  School  of  Practical 

Science.     As  the  interests  of  the  farmers  are  largely  bound  up 

with  those  of  the  Province  generally,  the  subject  of  agriculture 

has  due  recognition  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  liberal 

grants  from  tne  Legislature  have  been  mjwle  to  farmers'  institutes. 

The  expenditure  annually  made  in  behalf  of  the  Agricultural 

College  at  Guelph  is  justified  by  the  growing  importance  of  a 

knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  to  the  farming  couimunity, 

and  by  the  hi^h  position  gained   by  the  institution  among 

colleges  with  a  simimr  object.    Encouragement  is  also  generously 

given  in  the  public  and  high  schools,  as  weU  as  in  the  mechanics' 

mstitutes,   to  drawing  as  a  preliminary   training  for  various 

mdustrial  pursuits,  and   the  erection  and   equipment  of   the 

School  of  rractical  Science  has  been  demanded  in  view  of  the 

immense  mineral  resources  of  the  Province,  which  are  only  now 

beginning  to  be  fully  valued. 

"  In  the  case  of  other  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  etc.,  the  intention  has  been  to  require  those  who  take 
up  those  pursuits  to  gain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  knowledge 
or  training  necessary.  These  professions  nave,  however,  been 
placed  by  law  on  such  a  basis  as  to  guarantee  to  the  public  that 

those  who  foUow  such  callings  shall  be  persons  of  good  education 

and  high  professional  acquirements.     The  statutes  give  largely 

(0  the  mem^r9  of  ^acb  profession  the  power  to  nw^e  regul^* 
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igardiag  the  examinations  to  be  passed  by  those  desiring 
r  such  profession. 

I  Law  society,  which  has  its  peniianent  seat  at  O^oode 
oronto,  makes  regulations  for  admission  to  the  profession 
In  order  to  enter  npon  the  conrse  a  student  must  pass 
triciilfltion  examination  for  admission  to  the  arts  faculty 
iversitv,  and  must  then  take  a  five  years'  course  and  pass 
itrii nations,  which  cover  an  extensive  Held  of  professional 
;.  Many  students  previously  lake  the  B.A.  or  LL.B,  deOTec 
iversity,  and  thereby  shorten  the  course  lo  one  of  three 

There  has  been  estiiblishod  by  this  society  a  law  school, 
students  must  attend  for  a  portion  of  the  time. 
!  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  Ontario  prescribes 
urse  of  study  and  conducts  the  examination  for  all 
ts  who  enter  the  medical  profession.  To  begin  the  study 
?nt  must  puss  the  matriculation  examination  (with  the 
n  of  science)  as  conducted  by  the  Education  Department, 
he  case  of  law,  live  years  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
There  arc  six  medical  colleges  in  the  Province,  mcluding 
ixlical  departtnont  of  the  Provincial  I'niversity,  but  a 
from  any  imiveraity  or  college  will  not  relieve  a  candidate 
lassing  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  College  of 
ians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

i  C<.illege  of  Dentistry,  Toronto,  which  is  atiiliatod  with  the 
cial  ITniverKity,  controls  the  entrance  to  that  profession, 
e  College  of  Pharmacy,  also  atHliated  with  the  Toronto 
sity,  prescribes  the  course  of  study  and  conducts  the 
lations  for  those  who  desire  to  liocomc  druggists. 
Nors  somewhat  similar  in  character  are  held  by  surveyors 
vil  engineers.  The  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto, 
piireil  a  more  than  provincial  reputation  by  tne  thorough 
g  it  gives  to  those  who  intend  to  practise  the  veterinary 
L  number  of  commercial  colleges  have  been  established 

principal  cities  of  the  Province,  where  good  facilities  are 

to  those  desiring  a  businea?  education.  The  increased 
on  now  required  to  be  given  in  the  high  schools  and 
ite  institutes  to  the  different  departments  of  a  business 
ion  has  no  doubt  enabled  these  institutions  to  give  a 
ommercial  training  without  requiring  students  to  be  at 
oense  of  attending  a  commercial  college.     The  incorpora- 

the  "  Stenographic  Reporters'  Association  "  is  expected,  by 
wcrs  and  privileges  conferred,  to  give  valuable  aid  towarefs 
idy  and  practice  of  a  profession  growing  in  value.  Music, 
'ocal  and  instniiuentRl,  has  attained  a  high  position  in 
o  through  the  efficiency  of  the  College  of  Music  (affiliated 
Toronto  University),  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the 
i  ladies'  colleges.  These  latter  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
at  art  schools,  have  contributed  much  towards  the 
ss  of  the  tine  arts,  and  the  character  of  the  exhibits  made 

Art  School  Examinations  of  the  Education  Department 
■  years  been  most  commendable." 
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V.  Special  Schools. 
IiistihUe /(/}'  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"The  Legislature  of  Ontario  has  made  ample  provision  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  Province. 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated  at  the  city  of 
Belleville,  is  open  to  all  deaf  mutes  from  seven  to  twonty-one 
years  of  age  who  are  residents  of  Ontario,  and  who  are  not  deficient 
in  intellect  and  are  free  from  eontajfious  diseases. 

"  The  object  in  founding  and  maintauiing  this  institute  is  to 
^flbrd  educational  advantages  to  those  who  are,  on  account  of 
deafiiess,  either  partial  or  total,  unable  to  receive  instruction  in 
public  schools.  The  period  of  instruction  is  seven  years,  with  a 
vacation  ot  nearly  three  months  during  the  summer  of  each  year. 
Parents  or  guardians  who  are  able  to  pay  are  charged  the  sum  of 
50  dollars  a  year  for  board.  There  are  no  charges  for  tuition,  books 
or  medical  attendance.  Clothing  mast  be  iumished  by  |>arents 
or  friends. 

"The  course  of  instruction  is  both  scholastic  and  industrial.  In 
the  fonner  the  work  is  analogous,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils  will  allow,  to  that  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  modes 
of  instruction  employed  are  the  manual  alphabet,  signs,  writing, 
and  articulation  or  visible  speech. 

"  In  the  industrial  department,  the  trades  of  printing,  carpen- 
tering, and  shoe-making  are  taught  to  boys,  and  girls  are  instructed 
m  general  domestic  work,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting, 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  such  ornamental  and  fancy 
work  as  may  be  desirable. 

"  Since  the  institution  was  opened  in  1870,  no  fewer  than  908 
children  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  given. 
Most  of  those  who  have  attended  have  turned  out  well,  and  have 

become  an  intelligent,  law-abiding    class In    the 

organisation  and  management  of  the  institute,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction 
recognised  in  America  and  in  Europe  for  training  the  de«if  and 
dumb." 

Institatum  for  the  Blind. 

"  The  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  established 
in  the  city  of  Brantford  in  1872.  Like  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  it  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  publico  school 
system  of  the  Province.  Youths  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  are  admitted  who  are  not  disqualified  by  disease  or 
mental  capacity,  but  whose  si^ht  is  so  defective  or  impaired  as 
to  prevent  them  from  receiving  education  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  No  charges  are  made  for  tuition  in  the  case  of  pupils 
admitted  from  Ontario 

"  Pupils  are  taught  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading, 
writing,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  English  literature  and 
histor}^  Reading  is  taught  by  the  use  of  embossed  type  traced 
by  the  fingers,  and  writing  with  the  aid  of  a  grooved  card,  which 
•cts  as  a  guide  to  the  hand.    The  ordinary  expedients  in  the 

4226.  F 
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case  of  blind  pupils  are  employed  to  give  infonnation  in  gejo- 
graphy  and  natural  history.  Where  tne  ability  of  the  pupils 
justifies,  very  valuable  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Many  graduates  of  the  institution  have  shown 
marked  proficiency  witTi  the  pianoforte,  organ,  or  violin.  .... 
A  kindergarten  class  is  now  an  important  department  of  the 
institution Considerable  attention  is  given  Ux  in- 
dustrial training In  a  few  sessions    an  inteUigent 

youth  may  graduate  as  a  competent  workman  and  become  able 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  Girls  are  instructed  in  sewing  and 
knitting,  inchuung  the  use  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  and 
have  in  this  way  been  trained  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
comfortable  living. 

"  Attention  is  paid  to  i)hysical  training  by  instruction  in  gyni- 
nastio  and  calisthenic  exercises.  The  health  of  the  pupus  is 
carefully  looked  after,  and  satisfactory  provision  is  made  for 
religious  instruction  by  devotional  exercises  mominjsf  and  evening, 
and  by  attendance  at  the  churches  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions every  Sunday.  The  pupils  have  access  to  a  good  library 
of  embossed  books  which  are  increased  in  numbers  from  vear  to 


vear." 


VI.  Industrial  Schools. 


"  According  to  the  provisions  of '  The  Industrial  Schools  Act ' 
of  Ontario,  Boards  of  Trustees  in  any  city  or  town  may  establish 
schools  in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  ana  in  which 
children  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught.  A 
Board  of  Trustees  may  dele^te  these  powers,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges to  a  benevolent  or  philanthropic  societv,  but  in  such  a  case 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  and  the  school  inspector 
become  members  of  the  board  of  management. 

"  The  trustees  provide  the  teachers  necessary  for  the  industm) 
school,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the  school  must,  when 
practicable,  be  selected  from  the  teachers  so  appointed.  Any 
person  may  bring  before  the  police  magistrate,  or  before  some 
other  competent  authority,  any  child  apparently  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  who  comes  within  the  following  descriptions : — 

1.  Who  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  any  street 
or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving  alm& ; 

2.  Who  is  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
.    i)lace  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship,  or  not  having  any  lawful  occupa- 
tion or  business  or  visible  means  of  subsistence ; 

3.  Wlio  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviv- 
ing parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment ; 

4.  Whose  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  represents  to  the  judge  or 
maristrate  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the 
child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  this  Act  j 

5.  Who  bv  rewjon  of  the  neglect,  drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  the 
parents,  is  suffered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control 
and  education,  or  m  circumstances  exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life ; 

f  ^4^^^^!^  ^.^^^  W^y  ""{^H  ^""^^^  *^d  ^^«»  '^^  t»»«  opinion 
of  the  j^dge  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  has  been  convicted,  should 
be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  instead  of  a  gaol  or  reformatory 
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''  The  judj/e  or  magistrate,  if  satisfied  on  enquiry  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  deal  with  the  child  under  the  Act,  may  order  him  to  be 
sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school  for  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  tinie  when  the  child  will  attain  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  The  trustee  board  or  society  may  atlmit  int^>  it.s  indus- 
trial school  all  children  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  who  are  conmiitteii  by  judge  or  magistrato:  and  it  has 
power  to  place  such  childnMi  at  such  employments  and  rmise 
them  to  be  instructed  in  such  bnuuihos  of  useful  knowledgt*  as  an» 
suited  to  their  years  and  wipacity. 

"The  Act  provides  for  having,  as  far  as  practir^ible,  Roman 
Cathcdic;  children  sent  to  Roman  Catholic  industrial  schools, 
and  other  children  to  other  industrial  schools.  A  minister  of 
thereli^ous  persuasion  to  which  the  cfhild  appears  to  belong 
may  visit  the  child  at  the  schools  on  such  days  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  th<*  Edurntion 
Department.  ' 

"  The  Minister  of  Education  may  at  any  time  onler  any  child 
to  be  discharged  under  certain  conditions  from  an  industrial 
school. 

"The  school  corporation  or  society  may  make  rules  for  the 
management  and  discipline  of  the  industrial  s(^hool,  but  suc*h  rules 
must  be  consistent  witn  the  Act,  and  iiuist  be  approvcnl  by  t\u* 
Education  Department  before  being  enforcinl. 

"  In  case  a  child  sent  to  an  industrial  school  litis  not  n»sidcd  in 
the  city  or  town  in  which  the  said  school  is  situattnl,  or  to  which 
it  is  attached,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but  has  resided  for  that 
period  in  some  other  county,  city,  or  town,  the  school  Ixiarrl  or 
society  may  recover  from  the  corporation  of  such  county,  city,  or 
town  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  child. 

"An  Industrial  School  was  established  a  few  years  ago  at 
Mimico,  a  short  distance  from  Toronto.  The  total  expenmture 
was  about  100,000  dollars,  which  was  partly  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion and  partly  met  by  the  Legislature  and  city  corporation. 
The  buildings  consist  of  one  large  and  three  smaller  "  cottages," 
besides  workshops,  and  a  large  new  building  will  soon  be  ready 
for  occupation.  There  is  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  attached,  and  by 
working  upon  this  as  well  as  in  the  workshops,  the  lK)ys  arc 
trained  to  mdustrious  habits.  About  200  children  are  in  atten- 
dance. The  cost  is  about  2  dollars  a  week  for  each,  aitd  the 
Legislature  make  a  grant  of  8,500  dollars  to  the  institution." 
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PART  II.—THE  SYSTEM  IN  1899;  EXTRACTS  FROM 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE   YEAR  1899. 

I. — Public  School  Teachers  and  their  CERTiFiCATes. 


a.  Nuviher  of  Public  School  Teitehers*  Certificates,  1899. 


Male. 


Tliird  Claws,  j)er  ('oiinty  Mfxlel  School 
Ke|)ort« , 

Second  Clatw-  - 

From  Ottawa  Normal  School 
Toronto  Xornial  School 

Firat  Claas— 

From  Ontario  Normal  College       •; 


432 


56 
36 


43 


Female. 


26 


160 
226 


20 


Total. 


1,158 


216] 
262 


63 


h.  Remarks  mi  the  Supply  of  Qualified  Teachers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  a  third  Normal 
School  will  be  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  larger  number 
of  second-class  teachers  in  our  rublic  Schools  than  heretofore. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Boards  of  Trustees  do  not  yet  fully 
realise  the  advantage  of  having  in  our  schools  teachers  of  high 
qualifications.  Too  often  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  places  to 
secure  the  so-called  cheap  teacher,  regardless  of  the  important 
interests  involved.  Teachers  of  character  and  ability  cannot  be 
expected  to  remain  in  the  profession  unless  their  services  are 
better  remunerated.  Youn^  men  and  young  women  of  ener^ 
cannot  be  blamed  should  they  withdraw  from  a  profession  in 
which  they  find  high  scholarship  and  valuable  experience  are 
not  properly  appreciated.  It  may  be  doubted  it  a  higher 
standard  is  exacted  in  other  countries  for  teachers*  certificates. 
In  Ontario  the  standard  has  been  very  much  advanced  from 
what  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  With  the  abolition  of  the 
Primary  examination,  a  student  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher 
will  ordinariljr  attend  a  High  School  three  years,  and  with  a 
yearns  professional  training  subsequently  exacted,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  expense  involved  in  entering  the 
profession  is  considerable. 
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c.  Teachers  in  training  at   Varitnis  Classes  of  Normal 

Sclufols,  I877-1H99, 

(Taken  from  the  Report  for  1899,) 


Year. 


1877 
1882 
1887 
1892 
1807 
18B8 
1800 


County  Model 
Schools. 


.9 

8 
.  s 


o 


60 
46 
56 
50 

eo 

00 
61 


M) 

s 
2 

e 

1 

c 


^ 


1,146 


1,491 
1,288 
1.645 
1,288 
1.271 


K 

9 

-a 

s 


% 


o 


Normal  Ck>llege. 


m 


1,124 

8S7  — 

I 

1.876'  — 

1,225  10 

1.S84  12 

1,166  12 

1,158  12 


s 

c 

V 


o 


96 
180 
176 
148 


o 


I 


15 

la 


•    e. 


1,680  00 
4,874  00 
2,600  00 
1,845  00 


Normal  and  Model  Schools,  etc. 


I 


0 


e 


I 


8 

us 


fi 

c 

o 


18 
16 
18 
12 
18 
10 
10 


II 

GO  S 

^£ 


e 


8§" 


267 

260 
441 
428 
447 
458 
478 


I 


h  9  i: 

^^    I 

g  I'D 

e|55  . 

I  '° 

oM         i  CCQ-5    I 


I£i^ 


1 


I' 


$     c. 

8        643      7,009  22 

15  790  18,788  50 

18  I  768  16,427  00 

22  I  &42  19,016  00 

28  8S2  1 18,797  50 


$   c. 

25,780  88 

44,888  02 
40,188  66 
45,724  12 
46,800  91 


24  I  858  I  20,587  41  46,940  68 


25 


868 


19,008  00  I  46,886  08 


d.  Temhjtrs'  Institutes,  1877-1898, 
(Taken  from  the  Report  for  1899,) 


Beoeipta. 

1 

• 

1 

Expenditure. 

1 

Tot«]  No.  of  teachers 
in  province. 

*» 

1 
.         1 

Year. 

No.  of  Teachers" 
Institutes 

1 

i 

a 

m 

O 

5zi 

Amount  received 
from  Governmei 
irrants. 

Amount  received 
from  municipal 
grants. 

Amount  received 
from  memliers' 
fees. 

Total  amount  rece 

Amount  paid  for 
libraries. 

Total  amount  paid 

•     c. 

$     c. 

«      c. 

$     c. 

$     c. 

9     c. 

1877 

42 

1,181 

6,468 

1,412  50 

100  01) 

200  76 

2,760  44 

— 

1,127  68 

1882 

62 

4,896 

6,857 

2,000  00 

800  00 

1,088  84 

9,394  28 

458  02 

5,856  88 

1887 

66 

6,781 

7,604 

1,800  00 

1,879  46 

780  66 

10  405  96 

1,284  08 

4,975  60 

1892 

69 

8,142 

8,480 

1.950  00 

2,106  00 

876  76 

1 2,048  64 

1,472  41 

6.127  46 

189? 

78 

7,627 

9,1-28 

2,425  00 

2,017  46 

901  15 

12,446  20 

1,479  88 

6,598  84 

1806 

76 

8,238 

9,209 

2,660  00 

1,857  50 

876  26 

12,629  40 

1,626  34 

6,780  60 

llie  tiijiftem  of  EiiHC<itifyn  in  4)i^t<irio. 
'emporwrtj  and  Extended  CeiiifUtiten  immeil  daring  1899. 


iiuponrv  UartlOntOT  Thlnl  CLua  C«rtlfl»t« 
■ntborlMd  by  tha  citundad  !»  tbe 

linlitar  d  RduoaUan  MInMar  o(  Bdntmtkm 
during  tbt  Yar.  dnrinf  Ux  Ymi. 


orfolk-         -              -  ! 

2 

intario 

ixford      ...        - 

eel-        -        -        -        > 

1 

rencott  and  Russell 

1 

rince  Edward 

*nfrew  -        -        -        - 

3 

tnrmont  -        -        -        - 

TelUnd   .... 

-_ 

istrict  of  Parry  Sound  , 

and  Nipissing                .  1 
astern  Ontario,  B.C.S.S.  i 

U 
SO 

restem  Ontario,  H.C.S.S.  | 

:i 

TotHi,  189»        -        -  '. 

58 

Total,  189« 

47 

:   tliret  yearn  anil  un<kr,  0  ;  seven  years 


/  !ii>fi:ialiutii   VertijictUw 

loiig  the  "  Uevised  Reguktioiis  "  adopted  in  I8!t6  appears 
)llovnn(; : — Any  person  who  obtains  an  Honour  Degree  in 
L>partnient  of  English  and  Historv,  Mo<lern  Languages  and 
rj',  Claiwif.'s,  Matnematics,  or  Scienw  as  spccihed  in  the 
lars  of  any  University  of  Ontario,  and  ateepted  by  the 
ttion  Department,  is  entitle*!  to  the  iitni-fntifenitMnnl 
fi.tittiitii  iif  a  npfi-'ud'ud  in  suvh  department.  A  graduate 
has  not  takeii  an  Honour  Degree  in  one  of  the  above 
L's  is  entitle<l  to  the  uoii-professioiiul  standing  of  ii  specialist 
bniittiiig  to  the  Ednration  Department  a  <«rtiticatc  from 
^^strar  of  the  University  that  he  has  passed,  subsequent 
Louation,  the  examinations  prescribed  for  each  year  oT  the 
ur  course  of  the  department  for  which  he  seeks  to  be 
oised  as  a  specialist,  and  which  he  has  not  already  passed 
i  undet^i^rauuate's  course;  or  any  examination  which  is 
imended  hy  the  University  as  equivalent  thereto,  and 
ted  as  such  by  the  Education  Department 
y/ensiorud  qu'di/icatioiiit. — Every  candidate  for  the  pro- 
lal  (^xamiuatibns  must  bold  the  necessary  nou^pitofeSsio'Dfll 
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standing  before  writing  at  the  examinations  at  the  Normal 
College  for  a  specialist's  certificate.  The  holder  of  an  Assistant 
High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  who  has  the  necessary  non- 

frofessional  standing  is  not  required  to  attend  the  Normal 
k)ll^,  but  may  write  at  the  examination  for  specialist  on  the 
paper  in  "  Methods  "  onlv.  This  paper  may  be  taken  at  Hamilton 
or  at  any  other  place  m  the  rrovince  ff  the  candidate  makes 
arrangements  witn  the  Public  School  Inspector  to  preside.  The 
department  must  be  informed  of  such  arrangements  at  least  one 
month  before  the  examination. 

Commercial  Specialists. 

Any  person  who  passes  an  examination  in  the  subjects  set 
forth  in  the  course  for  Commercial  Specialists  (each  subject  to  be 
valued  at  100),  and  who  is  the  holder  of  a  High  School  Assistant's 
Certificate,  obtained  either  before  or  after  passing  such 
examination,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Commercial  Specialist's 
Certificate. 

The  course  for  Conniiercial  Spe<;ialists  is  as  follows: — 

Book-keeping. — Single  and  double  entry  book-keeping ;  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchandising,  commission  business,  manufactur- 
ing; warehousing,  steiiinboating,  exchange,  joint  stock  companies, 
municipaUties,  societies  and  public  institutions,  sUitements  and 
balance-sheets,  partnership  adjustments,  liquidation  and  adminis- 
tration of  estates,  auditing,  filing  papers,  and  the  use  of  special 
columns  and  the  varioas  other  expedients  in  book-keeping  to 
save  time  and  labour  and  secure  accuracy  of  work. 

Penmanship. — Theory  and  })ractiee  of  penmanship,  Spencerian 
and  vertical ;  ledger  headings  :  marking  and  engrossing. 

Coinmercinl  Aritlnnefir. — Interest,  discount,  annuities  corUiin, 
sinking  funds,  formation  of  interest  and  annuity  tables,  applica- 
tion of  logarithms,  stock  and  investments,  partnerehip  settlements, 
partial  payments,  equation  of  payments  and  exchange. 

Banking. — Money  and  its  substitutes;  exchange;  incorpora- 
tion and  organisation ;  banks ;  business  of  banks,  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  business  coramunitv ;  the  clearing  house 
^stem;  legal  requirements  as  to  capital,  shares,  reserves, 
dividends,  note  issue ;  insolvency  and  consequent  liability. 

Busin^ess  Forms. — Invoices,  accounts,  statements,  due  bills, 
orders,  receipts,  wages,  house  receipts,  deposit  receipts,  deposit 
slips,  hank  pass  books,  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  bank 
drafts,  cheques,  bonds,  debentures,  coupons,  instalment  scripts, 
stocjk  certificates,  stock  transfei-s,  proxies,  letters  of  creliit, 
affidavits,  balance  sheets,  pay  sheets,  time  sheets  and  special 
forms  of  general  book-keepmg,  books  to  suit  special  cases. 

Law  of  Business. — Contracts,  statute  of  limitations;  negotiable 
paper  and  endorsements;  sales  of  personal  property;  accounts, 
invoices,  statements,  etc. ;  chattel  mortgages ;  real  estate  and  mort* 
gARes;  interest;  agency;  partnership;  corporations;  guarantee 
ana  suretyship ;  receipts  and  releases ;  insurances ;  master  and 
servant ;  landlord  and  tenant ;  ^bailment ;  shipping  and  trans- 
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idgiieat;  teleeraphs;  aiii:tioim;  patents;  copy- 
iirks  and  inuustrial  des^pis;  aHidavits  and 
jeeta  and  aliens:  wills,  and  joint  stock  coin- 

The  principles  of  Stenc^aphy;  writing  from 
eed  of  sixty  words  per  minute,  and  acfumte 
I  longhand  at  a  speed  of  twelve  words  per 
ited  matter  to  conipnse  business  c'orrospontlence 

ect  and  Mfxlel  Drawing;  Perspective  atid 
■ing, 

in  ni  Drawing  will  be  on  the  papers  used  at  the 
inations  in  Primary-  and  advanced  Geomctri- 
[id  in  Model,  Memory  and  Blackboard  Drawing. 
f  the  course  the  examinations  will  be  held  in 
tion  with  the  fee  of  S5  should  he  sent  to  the 
pector  not  lat«r  than  the  24th  of  May. 
ice  recommended  by  the  examiners : — 

1  Accountant     By  Beatty  and  Johnson. 

■keeping.     By  C.  A.  Fleming,  Owen  Sound. 

of  Finance.    By  Geo.  King.    C.  &  E.  Lavton, 

I  St.,  London,  E.O. 

le  MechauLsm  of  Exfhang<\     Bv  W,  S.  Jevons. 

oldt  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.' 

.   of  1890.     The    Ovrswell   Co..   Adelaide    St., 

lit. 

Business.     By  C.  A.  Fleming. 

■keeping.    By  C.  A.  Fleming. 

onographic  Instructor.     By  Sir  I.  Pitman. 

UBLic  School  Leaving  Examinations, 

9  in  regard  to  this  were  amended  in  1899  and 

3oI  Leading  Examination  is  i<lentical  with  the 
bribed  for  Part  I.  of  Jimior  Leaving  SUinding 
saving  Certificates  are  issued  by  the  Public 
X)  all  pupils' of  Public  Schools  in  his  inspector- 
i'  examination  of  Part  T.  of  Junior  Leaving 
lolders  of  Public  School  Li-jiving  CeitiHcates 
will  he  entitled  to  ccrtiticivtes  of  having  passed 
if  Part  L  Junior  Leaving  Standing  by  [wtssing 
in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Grammar  and 
ribed  percentage  on  the  totid  of  these  subjects 

'  Leaving  Utandin-g. — The  subjects  prescribe*! 
unior  Leaving  Standing  are  the  following; 
,  Geography,  Botany  (or  Agriculture),  Writing 
iig  and  tlommcrfial  Transactions,  Knglisli 
h  Literature,  Arithmetii;  and  Mensiinition, 
ion  and  Histor\'.     The  course  in  Agricuhure 
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will  include  part  of  what  is  Uiken  up  in  the  authoriKoil  U.»xt 
book.  For  1900  no  examination  wul  l)e  held  in  Ro4idin^, 
English  Literature,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Botany  (or  Agri- 
culture), but  no  name  of  a  student  wno  has  not  given  due 
attention  to  these  subjects  is  to  be  incUided  in  the  confidential 
report  of  the  Principal. 

rfogrant  to  a  High  School  will  be  paid  until  the  Principal 
and  Cfiairman  of  the  School  Board  report  that  each  obligatory 
subject  of  the  course,  whether  prescribed  for  examination  or  not,, 
has,  in  their  judgment,  receivca  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  while  attending  the  school. 

It  is  expected  that  throughout  the  course,  laitil  pupils  have 
completed  what  is  required  for  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving  Stand- 
ing, at  least  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  will  be  given 
r^Iarly  to  Reading,  and  an  equal  time  to  English  Literature. 
Bearding  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Botany  or  Agriculture, 
at  least  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  for  eacli  of  these  subjects 
are  to  be  given  reguarly  to  pupils  enrolled  in  Form  L  of  the 
High   School    or  Form    V.   of  the    Public   School;    that    is, 

ractically,  diuring  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  preparation  for 

art  I.  of  Junior  Leaving  Standing. 

Fuhlir  Schoijl  Leaving  Ex<U)ti  nut  ions  18U!  09 
(from,  the  ReixyH  for  1S99). 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


No.  of  Candi- 

Xo. of  Candi- 

dates examined. 

dates  pas8ed. 

432 

195 

539 

268 

2,021 

690 

2,630 

1,395 

3,239 

1,826 

4,578 

2,242 

5,280 

1,980 

4,368 

2,825 

EntiuDce  Examinations,  1H77-1899  (taken  fnnn  the 

Report  for  1899). 


1 

t 

1 
No.  of  Candi- 

No. of  Candi- 

Year. 

dates  examined. 

dates  passed. 

1877 

7,383 

3,836 

1882 

9,607 

4,371 

1887 

16,248 

9,364 

1892 

16,409 

.    8,427 

1897 

16,314 

10,502 

1898 

16,861 

9,611 

\            1899 

16,309 

10,604 
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III.— Continuation  Glasses. 

interesiii^  development  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Ontario 
)  "  Continuation  Ctas-scs,"  nii  o«t^;rowth  of  the  elementary 
■1  that  connects  it  more  closely  with  the  higher  educations 
w,  High  School,  &c.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
rt  for  1899  :— 

iitinuafion  Clanufn. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Araend- 
of  1899  to  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  course  of  study  for 
inuation  Classes  is  extended  to  include  the  subjects  pre- 
!d  for  Form  II.  of  the  High  School  course.  More  advanced 
of  the  High  School  may  be  taken  up  if  requested  by 
Frustees  and  approved  hy  the  Public  School  Inspector. 
!Ia.ss  (r()  the  Pnneipal  must  give  regular  instruction  to 
s  of  Form  V.  or  to  those  doing  nigher  work.  In  the  other 
^s,  the  teachers  must  have  such  qualifications  as  are  approved 
e  Public  School  Inspector. 

ere  are  now  four  grades  of  Continuation  Classes,  viz.: — 
choola  in  which  the  Principal  holds  a  First  Class  Certilicate 
gives  regular  instruction  only  to  pupils  of  Form  V.,  or 
ose  doing  higher  work,  (/t)  Schools  in  which  there  are 
st  two  teachers,  and  a  class  in  regular  attendance  of  at  least 
upils  who  have  passeil  the  High  School  Entrance  examina- 
(e)  Schools  where  there  are  at  kwtst  five ;  and  {d)  in  which 
are  at  least  three,  who  have  passed  the  High  School 
mce  examination,  and  arc  in  rogiilar  attendance. 

grant  will  be  paid  for  ('ontinuation  Classes  unless  the 
«tor  reports  that  the  obligatory  subjects,  whether  prescribed 
lamination  purposes  or  not,  have  received  proper  attention, 
frant  will  be  paid  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
done,  and  not  on  the  results  of  examinations.  In  order 
i  school  may  obtain  the  grant,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
num  nunihiT  of  pupils  t>c  enrolled  during  each  month  of 
jtl  academic  year. 

ihould  be  understood  that  no  pupil,  unless  he  intends  to 
lie  a  teacher,  is  required  to  writ(^  at  the  examination  for  Part  I. 
>x  Leaving  Standii^  (Public  Schools  Leaving).  No  grant 
L>e  paid  to  a  school  on  account  of  the  success  of  pupils 
1  Public  School  Leaving  examination,  and  a  school  entitled 
ik  in  one  of  the  grades  for  Continuation  (Masses,  will  receive 
are  of  the  appropriation  for  such  classes,  even  if  no  pupils 
the  school  should  become  candidates  at  anv  examination, 
legislative  Grant  for  a  Continuation  Class  will  depend  upon 
amber  of  the  different  grades  in  the  Province,  and  cannot  be 
mined  until  the  Countv  Inspectors  make  their  reports  for 
nuation  Classes  to  the  Education  Department  It  should  be 
ected  that  the  success  of  pupils  at  the  High  School  Entrance 
illation  in  no  wav  affects  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
I  is  entitled  to  "be  placed  in  any  of  the  grades  for  the 
mic  year  then  ending. 
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n^— The  Course  of  Study  in  Public  and  High  Schools. 

{Reniarht  frmn  tlie  Repoi't  for  J 899). 

a.  AyricuUwre. — It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  tniining 
given  in  our  High  and  Public  Schools  should  be  as  prac^tioal  as 
possible,  and  that  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  Public  Schools 
and  also  in  the  lower  Forms  of  the  High  Schools  should  have  in 
view  the  pursuits  that  will  necessarily  be  followt*d  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens.    The  fact  should  not,  however,  be  ovcr- 
l(X)ked,  that  the  value  of  the  training  given  in  our  schools  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  knowieclge  gained  as  the  habits 
which  the   pupils    form.     If,  in  all   matters    that   pertain    to 
character  building,  the  work  of  the  schools  is  of  the  proper  kind, 
he  subjects  to  be  taken  up  are  of  se(*ondary  importance.     If  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  makes  the  pupil  intelligent,  industrious 
and  law-abiding,  the  amount  of  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
etc.,  acquired  will  not  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance.     After 
all,  only  the  beginning  of  an  education  can  be  gained  at  best  in 
our  schools,  and  if  pupils  go  forth  to  the  active  auties  of  life  with 
eon-ect  principles  of  conduct  inculcated,  it  may  be  tissumed  they 
will  become  valuable  members  of  society.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Public 
Schools  ever  enter  a  High  School,  and  that  of  those  who  attend 
our  secondary  schools  only  a  fraction  will  ever  be  enrolled  in  our 
UniTersities.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  requirements  of  the  masses  of  children  must  control  in 
determining  the  courses  of  study  to  be  taken  up.     No  course  of 
study  for  our  Public  Schools  can  be  commended  that  overlooks 
the  needs  of  the  farming  community.     For  many  years  Agricul- 
ture was  an  optional  brancjh  for  the  elementary  schools.     1  or  the 
lirst  time  the  subject  is  made   compulsory  for  rural  schools. 
Eveiy  pupil  in  the  Fifth  Form,  and  even  in  the  Fourth  Form  of 
these  Schools,  is  now  required  to  give  attention  to  Agriculture. 
Valuable  results  may  be  predicted  if  the  subject  is  taken  up 
carefully  by  our  Public  Scnool  teachers.     It  is  well  known  that 
the  study  of  Agriculture  really  embraces  the  study  of  certain 
departments  of  elementary  Science,  and  that  the  knowledge  to 
te  gained  is  not  valuable  to  agriculturists  alone,  but  should  be 
valuable  to    every   voung   person    in   thi»   Pro\nnce.      In    this 
connection  it  is  to  1>e  hop^Hl  that  "  Nature  Study,"  as  work  of 
thiskuid  is  often  called,  will  hereafter  receive  gi-eater  prominence 
in  all  our  elementary   schools.     Some   of  our   Public   School 
Inspectors  are  giving  special  encouragement  to  studies  of  this 
kind,  and   the  pupils  m   our   rural  schools    are  having  their 
attention  more  frequently  directed  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  intellectual  gain  resulting    from  an   examination  of   the 
elementary  features  of  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  etc. 
The  following  circular  was  issued  by  the  Education  Department 
in  1899:— 

Ovrcylar  to  Members  of  Manifcipal  CoiutcUs  and  School  Boards. 

i  wjah  to  call  your  att4:;ntioii  to  the  provisions  of  an  Amend- 
D^ent  to  the  Public  Schools  Act,  passed  at  the  last  Sessib'n  of 
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the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  assented  to  the  1st  of  April,  1899. 
This  Statute,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  improve  the  laws  respecting 
Public  Schools,"  gives  important  powers  to  Municipal  Councils 
and  Trustee  Boards.     The  section  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows : — 

"  (1)  The  council  of  every  municipality  may,  subject  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  employ  one  or  more 
persons  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture or  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  give  instruction  in  A^culture  in  the  separate, 
publi(j  and  high  schools  oi  the  municipality,  and  the  council 
shall  have  power  to  raise  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such  instructors,  and  all  other 
t^xpcnses  connected  therewith.  Such  course  of  instniction  shall 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  plant  life, 
drainage,  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  the  beautifying  of  the  farm,  and 
generally  all  matters  which  would  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  proaucts  of  the  farm,  the  dairy  and  the  garden. 

"  (2)  The  trustees  of  any  public,  separate  or  high  school  or  any 
number  of  boards  of  such  trustees,  may  severally  or  jointly 
engage  the  services  of  any  person  qualified  as  in  the  preceding 
section  for  the  purpose  of  giving  similar  instruction  to  tne  pupils 
of  their  respective  schools,  providing  always  that  such  course  of 
instruction  shall  not  supersede  the  mstruction  of  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  school,  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
p]ducation  Department. 

"  (3)  As  far  as  practicable,  the  course  of  lectures  in  agriculture 
by  such  temporary  instnictor  shall  occupy  the  last  school  period 
OI  each  afternoon,  and  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  school 
section  or  municipality." 

By  the  late  amendments  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  programme  of  study  for  Public  Schools  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  make  Agriculture  a  compulsory  subject  in 
all  rural  schools.  This  addition  to  the  course  of  study  will  enable 
the  pupils  of  all  country  districts  to  gain  some  valuable  though 
elementary  knowledge  of  what  must  necessarily  concern  a 
farming  conmumity.  As  may  be  expected,  the  information 
gained  ov  means  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  teachei-s  and  bv 
the  study  of  the  authorised  text-book,  will  necessarilv  be  limited, 
in  view  of  the  age  of  the  pupils.  At  the  same  time, 'their  minds 
will  be  prepared  to  Uikv  a  deeper  interest  than  thev  otherwise 
would  do  in  matters  concerning  the  most  important  Industry  of 
th(^  Province.  The  provisions  of  the  section  of  the  Amendment 
quoted  will  show  that  the  local  authorities  are  now  vested  with 
power  to  supplement  largely  the  instruction  gained  in  the  Public 
bchooLs.  It  is  well  understood  that  a  keener  interest  in  agricul- 
tural matters  has  been  fostered  by  means  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
1  wish  to  urge  upon  all  persons  concerned  the  importance  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  late  Amendment  to  the 
Statute,  m  order  to  continue  in  a  more  advanced  fonn  that 
instruction  m  Agnculture,  the  foundations  for  which  are  laid  in 
all  our  rural  schools. 
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b.  Manual  Training, — Manual  Training  is  now  an  optional 
subject  of  the  Hi^h  School  and  Public  School  courses  of  study, 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  in  Canada  within  the  last 
year  to  this  modem  department  of  educational  work.  The 
progress  of  science,  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
nas  revolutionised  all  our  industries,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  in  the  approaching  century  many  changes  may  be  expected 
Fording  the  relative  values  of  different  branches  of  study.  The 
curriculum  of  fifty  years  ago  will  not  do  to-(Uy,  and  unless  the 
Province  realises  the  important  changes  in  the  world's  progress, 
it  would  be  imreasonable  to  expect  the  laudable  position,  which 
our  schools  have  held  in  the  past,  to  be  retamed.  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Germany,  technical 
training  has  come  to  the  front  as  an  educational  topic  of 
discussion.  In  those  countries,  manual  training  has  become  a 
well  recognised  department  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. It  will  not  suffice  to  limit  the  benefits  of  technical  educa- 
tion to  those  who  are  enrolled  in  universities  or  even  in 
attendance  at  High  Schools.  A  limitation  of  this  character 
would  be  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  very  small 

?srcentage  of  persons  ever  attend  the  higher  seats  of  learning, 
echnical  education  must,  in  its  more  elementary  forms  such  as 
manual  training,  bo  taken  up  in  the  Public  Schools,  if  we  are  to 
have  well  trained  mechanics,  farmers  and  merchants. 

Education,   to  be  effective,   must    not    be    one-sided.      The 
intelligent  use  of  the  brain  is  no  more  needed  than  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  physical  activities.     Skilful  hand-work  is  really 
minfi  work  in  a  high  degree.     The  hand  should  be  made  to 
become  the  servant  of  the   mind.     Instruction  in  elementary 
science,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  modeUing  in  clay, 
etc.,  may  be  made  to  incite  a  love  for  that  self-activity  which  it 
is  the  dutv  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate.     Instruction  in  manual 
training  will  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties ;  will  create  love 
for  manual  skill,  dexterity,  and  taste  for  design  ;  it  will  induce 
young  persons  to  observe  for  themselves,  to  acquire  knowledge  at 
first  hand,  and  to  make  them  more  self-reliant.     The  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  in 
everv  civilised  community  are  workers,  and  therefore  a  skilled 
hand  becomes  as  important  as  a  well  filled  head.     It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  in  many  departments  of  industry  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  too  few  slalled  artisans  to  put  into  form  the  ideas 
of  the  designers.     The  unrest  sometimes  found  among  working 
classes  arises  from  a  lack  of  that  skilful  training  which  would 
enable  them   to   make  good   use   of  their   opportunities.      To 
furnish  that  training  which  enables  boys  and  girls  to  earn  an 
honest  living  should  be  an  important  aim  of  every  school.     It  is 
often  said  that  the  brightest  ooys  come  from  the  country.     If 
the  statement  is  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  main  advan- 
tage which  the  country  boy  has  over  the  one  from  the  city  is 
that  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  manual  training,  which  is  too 

often  entirely  denied  to  the  one  from  the  city. 
The  advance  of  applied  science,  with  the  resulting  subdivision 
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of  labour  so  markwl  at  the  present  day.  has  tendered  nw»»^^ 
in  technical  education  essential,  in  view  of  the  changed  «»n««»« 
conditions.  Years  ago  the  moohanic  was  usually  P"*"*^*  j^. 
the  various  departments  of  his  work.  His  tmmng  enabled  tam 
to  make  a  complete  article,  and  he  did  not  confine  »>Jf  "f '^^'y^f 
to  few  process^.  The  work  of  the  shoemaker,  the  W«k«Mth^ 
the  mrpenter.  etc,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  half  a  century 
uKo.    The  foimtrv-  must  adapt  itself  to  the  new  requirements. 

>.  Ttmp^mnre'and  Hygiene.— It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  Temperance  ana 
Hygiene  has  increased  from  33,926,  in  1882,  to  21»,<76,  in^lSJW- 
Having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  the  knowledge  or 
physiology  and  the  injurious  eftects  of  alcohoho  stimulants  on 
the  human  system,  provision  was  made  by  the  statute  mltiii*> 
for  placing  this  subject  on  the  course  of  study  for  Pubhc  fcjchoois. 
Instruction  was  also  provided  under  departmental  regulation  lor 
teachers-in-training   at    County  Model    Schools    and    Normal 
Schools,  to  be  followed  by  an  examination  as  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  their  final  recognition  as  duly  qualified  teachers,     in 
1893,  this  subject  was  made  compulsory  for  entrance  to  Hign 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  so.  that  no  pupU  who  P"ra«^ 
his  studies  as  far  as  the  Fifth  Form  can  fail  to  be  reasonably  well 
acquaintwl  with  the  conditions  on  which  his  health  and  physical 
vigour  depend,  as  well  as  with  the  dangerous  tendency  of  stimu- 
lants and  narnotics  to  produce  weakness  and  disease. 

V.   -Sepabate  Schools  in  1898. 
a.  Roman  Catholic  Sepa/rate  Schools. 
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b.  Protestant  Separate  Schools. 

The  complete  list  of  Protestant  Separate  Schools  is  as  follows 
Pi\?;        ^;^™^y'   No    9  Cambridge,  No.  1  Marlboro',-  No;  6 
1  lantagenet  Nortli,  Pushneh,  Rama,  UOrignal,  Penetanguisheiie. 
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They  were  attended  by  505  pupils.  The  whole  amount 
erocnded  for  their  maintonance  was  M,89o.  One  teacher  held 
a  First  Class,  five  a  Second  Class,  live  a  Third  Class,  and  one  a 
Temporary  Ceititicate. 


VI. — HlOH   SCHOOIX 

a.  Diffiufiov  of  Hiqlt  Schoifl  iklunttion  (from  the  Rejxn-t 

for  JS99). 

When  the  High  School  System  of  the  Province  was  first 
inaugurated,  its  primary  object  was  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
learned  professions,  and  especially  for  tne  University.  While 
in  that  respect  our  High  Schools  amply  fulfil  their  original 
purpose,  in  later  years  the  (course  ot  education  which  they 
provide  has  been  considered  a  desirable  qualification  for  various 
other  pursuits  in  life.  Many  young  men  in  preparing  for 
mercantile  life  or  for  agiiculturi'  Uike  advant4igc  of  the  High 
School,  perhaps  not  so  much  because  of  the  dirert  training 
which  it  gives  for  their  intended  calling  as  for  the  superior 
culture  which  it  provides.  In  1872,  486  High  School  pupils 
when  they  had  finished  their  High  School  e<lucation  entertnl 
mercantile  life.  In  1898  the  number  had  increased  to  1,401. 
Siinilarly  (in  1872)  300  Hi^h  School  pupils  left  the  High  School  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  m  1898,  1,050  pupils  pursued  a  similar 
course.  In  all,  the  High  Schools  gave  to  mercantile  life  and  to 
agriculture  in  1898,  2,541  pupils  of  well  recogniserl  educational 
standing,  and  to  "the  Universities  and  learned  professions  the 
same  year,  1,336.  The  whole  number  who  left  the  High  School 
for  mercantile  Hfe  since  1 872  was  24,094,  and  for  agriculture,  1 8,920. 

b.  TeiideTicies  of  High  School  Etfacutmn,  1867  to  1898. 

The  following  figures  in  regard  to  High  School  studies,  to- 
gether with  some  remarks  suggested  bv  them,  are  taken  from 
the  Report  for  1899  :— 
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From  a  study  of  the  classification  of  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  two  or  three  very  striking  changes  in  the 
tendency  of  higher  education  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  For 
instance,  in  1867,  only  1,283  pupils,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  studied  commercial  subjects,  such  as  book-keeping ;  in 
1898  this  subject  was  taken  by  11,026  pupils,  or  47  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  attendance.  In  1867,  5,171  pupils,  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  attendance,  studied  Latin ;  in  1898  the  number  of 
pupils  in  Latin  was  19,313,  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  number  in 
attendance.  In  1867,  15  per  cent,  studied  Greek;  in  1898,  only 
six  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  studying  this  subject.  In  1867,  38 
per  cent,  of  pupils  studied  French,  and  none  studied  German ;  in 
1898  these  numbers  had  increased  to  60  per  cent,  and  27  per 
cent,  respectively.  There  also  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  studying  Drawing,  the  total  in  1867  being  676,  and 
in  1898,  10,947. 

c.  Departmental  InstructioTia  for  the  High  School  Entrance 

Examination,  1900, 

(i.)  No  teacher  who  has  pupils  writing  at  the  High  School 
Entrance  Examination  is  eUgible  as  Exammer  where  such  pupils 
are  writing. 

When  the  County  Council  recommends  the  holding  of 
an  examination  at  any  place  other  than  the  High  School, 
the  presiding  examiner  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  $3  per  diem, 
and  travelhng  expenses,  for  conducting  such  examination, 
and  the  examiners  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  $1  per  candidate 
for  reading  the  examination  papers.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
County  Treasurer  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  such  examination  on 
the  certificate  of  the  County  Inspector. 

(ii.)  Duties  of  Inspector, — The  Inspector  shall  notify  the 
Department  not  later  than  the  3rd  day  of  May  in  each  year, 
of  the  number  of  persons  desiring  to  be  examined  at  any  High 
School  or  other  authorised  place  within  his  jurisdiction. 

In  any  city  or  town  forming  a  separate  inspectoral  division, 
the  Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  such  city  or  town  shall  preside  at 
the  examinations,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  lioard  of 
Examiners  for  such  city  or  town,  shall  read  the  papers  and 
report  to  the  Department. 

In  counties  m  which  more  High  Schools  than  one  are 
situated,  the  Inspector  for  the  county  shall  elect  at  which  High 
School  he  will  preside,  and  shall  notify  the  Department  of  the 
choice  he  makes,  and  in  each  of  the  other  High  Schools 
the  Principal  of  the  High  School  shall  preside. 

In  the  case  of  examinations  afliliated  with  a  High  School,  the 
Inspector,  within  whose  district  such  affiliated  examinations  are 
held,  shall  appoint  presiding  examiners,  who  shall  be  teachers  in 
actual  service,  notice  of  wliich  shall  be  sent  to  the  Education 
Department ;  and  such  Inspector,  together  with  the  examiners 
of  the  High  School  with  which  the  examination  is  affiliated, 
shall  be  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  all  such  cases 
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Where,  from  the  number  of  candidates,  or  any  other  cause, 
additional  presiding  examiners  are  required,  the  Inspector  shall 
make  such  appointments  as  are  necessary,  preference  being  given 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  inspector 
shall  not  appoint  as  presiding^  examiner  any  teacher  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  instruction  of  any  of  the  candidates  in  the 
room  where  he  presides,  or  who  is  not  in  actual  service. 

Where  more  examinations  than  one  are  held  in  an  inspectoral 
division,  the  papers  will  be  sent  by  the  Education  Department  to 
the  Inspector,  or  the  presiding  examiner,  as  the  case  may  l)c. 

The  parcel  containing  the  examination  papers  snail  not 
be  opened  till  the  m6ming  of  the  examination  day,  nor  shall 
any  envelope  containing  the  papers  in  any  subject  be  opened  until 
the  time  appointed  in  the  time-table  for  tne  examination  in 
such  subject. 

(iii.)  Dviies  of  Preaiding  Examiners. — To  be  in  attendance  at 
the  place  appointed  for  the  examination  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  subject,  and  to  see  that 
the  candidates  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  stationery,  and 
seated  so  far  apart  as  to  afford  reasonable  security  against 
copying. 

To  open  the  envelope  containing  the  papers  in  each  subject  in 
full  view  of  the  candidates,  at  the  time  prescribed,  and  to  place 
one  paper  on  each  candidate's  desk. 

To  exercise  proper  vigilance  over  the  candidates  to  prevent 
copying  and  to  allow  no  candidate  to  communicate  with  another, 
nor  permit  any  person  except  a  co-examiner  to  enter  the  room 
during  examination. 

To  see  that  the  candidates  promptly  cease  writing  at  the 
proper  time,  fold  and  endorse  then:  pajjers  properly,  and  in  every 
respect  comply  with  the  instructions  given. 

To  submit  the  answers  of  the  candidates  to  the  examiners, 
according  to  the  instructions  from  the  Board. 

(iv.)  IhUies  of  CavdidcUes.— Every  candidate  should  be  in 
attendance  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  at  which  the 
examination  is  to  begin,  and  shall  occupy  the  seat  allotted  by  the 
presiding  examiner.  Any  candidate  desiring  to  move  from  his 
allotted  place  or  to  leave  the  room  shall  first  obtain  permission 
from  the  presiding  examiner  to  do  so.  Any  candidate  leaviiig 
shall  not  return  during  the  examination  of  the  subject  then  in 

Every  candidate  shall  write  his  answers  on  one  side  only  ot 
the  paper,  and  shall  number  each  answer.  He  shall  an-ange  the 
sheets  numerically,  according  to  the  (questions,  and  fold  them 
once  crosswise,  endorsing  them  with  his  name,  the  name  of  the 
subject,  and  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he  is  examined. 
No'paper  shall  be  returned  to  a  candidate  after  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  examiner. 

Any  candidate  who  is  found  copying  from  another  or  allowing 

another  to  copy  from  him,  or  who  brings  into  the  exannnation 

room  any  book,  note,  or  paper  having  any  reference  to  the 

-  subject  on  which  he  is  writing,  shaU  be  required  by  the  presiding 
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examiner  to  leave  the  room  and  his  paper  and  the  papers  of  all 
the  guilty  parties  shall  be  cancelled. 

(v.])  Duties  of  Examiners, — The  papers  of  the  different 
candidates  shall  be  so  distributed  that  the  same  examiner 
shall  read  and  value  the  answers^in  the  same  subject  throughout. 

Marks  are  to  be  deducted  for  mis-spelt  words  and  for  want  of 
neatness  as  indicated  on  the  question  papers. 

d.  The  Question  of  Free  High  Schools  (from  the  Report  for  1S99). 

The  opinion  that  Hieh  School  Education  is  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wealthy  classes  is  held  by  very  few  of  our  citizens. 
The  influence  of  secondary  schools  in  promoting  the  excellence 
of  elementary  schools  is  seen  in  the  increased  ambition  of  pupils, 
who  as  a  result  not  only  stay  longer  in  the  Public  Schools,  but 
who  do  better  work  in  conseqiionce  of  the  goal  placed  before 
them.  The  energies  of  Public  School  tciichers  are  Quickened  on 
account  of  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  High  Schools. 

•         ■         •         • 

Free  elementary  schools  have,  since  1871,  been  guaranteed  to 
Ontario.  The  question  of  free  High  Schools  is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  authorities  of  each  municipality.  Discussions  have 
frequently  arisen  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  regarding  the 
principle  of  free  secondary  education.  The  fees  of  county  pupils 
attenaing  High  Schools  cannot  exceed  SIO  per  annum.  In 
many  counties,  commendable  liberality  has  been  shown  in  having 
county  pupils  admitted  free  or  by  the  payment  of  a  less  amount 
than  the  minimum  fee.  The  rule  observed  regarding  resident 
pupils  varies.  In  51  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  no 
fees  are  charged  resident  pupils.  In  the  other  institutions  fees 
vary  from  Jl  to  $32  per  annum.  It  would  be  a  misfortune 
should  the  doors  of  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
be  closed  to  the  children  of  parents  in  the  humbler  walks   of 

life To  confine  the  benefits  of  our  High  Schools  to 

the  children  of  parents  who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  high  foes 
will  necessarily  restrict  the  number  of  well-trained  mecnanics, 
merchants,  and  farmers. 

VII.— Empire  Day  in  Public  and  High  ScHOOLa 

ft 

(f..  Circular  of  March,  1S99. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  circular  issued  to  Inspectoi-s  aro 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  1899. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dominion 
Education  Association  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  in  August,  1898,  the 
Education  Department  of  Ontario  adopted  the  following  minute 
on  March  1st,  1899  :— 

"  The  School  Dav  immediately  preceding  the  24th  of  May  shall 
be  devoted  specially  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Canada  in  its 
relation  to  the  British  Empire  and  to  such  other  exerciser  as 
might  tend  to  increase  the  uiterest  of  the  pupils  in  the  historv  of 
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their  own  country  and  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  Em- 
pire to  which  they  belong — such  day  to  be  known  as  '  Empire 

" '  Empire  Day  *  this  year  falls  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  May. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  in  detail  how  the  day  should  bo 
observed-  The  outline  given  below  might  be  taken  generally  as 
a  guide  to  teachers  and  trustees : — 

"  The  Forenoon, — Part  of  the  forenoon  might  be  occupied  with  a 
&miliar  talk  by  the  teacher  on  the  British  Empire,  its  extent  and 
resources;  the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  Empire;  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  and  its  advantages  ;  the  privileges  which,  as  British 
subjects,  we  enjoy;  the  extent  of  Canacta  and  its  resources; 
readings  from  Canadian  and  British  authors  by  the  teacher; 
mteresting  historical  incidents  in  connection  with  our  own 
country.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  in  all  his  references  to  Canada 
and  the  Empire  should  be,  to  make  Canadian  patriotism  intelli- 
gent, comprehensive  and  strong. 

"The  Afternoon. — The  afternoon,  commencing  at  2.30  p.m., 
might  be  occupied  with  patriotic  recitations,  songs,  readings  by 
the  pupils  and  speeches  by  trustees,  clergymen,  and  such  other 
persons  as  may  oe  available. 

"  The  trustees  and  public  generally  should  be  invited  to  be 
present  at  these  exercises. 

"  During  the  day  the  British  Flag  or  Canadian  Ensign  should 
be  hoisted  over  the  school  building. 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  teachers  of  your  Inspectoral  Dis- 
trict of  the  action  of  the  Department  and  of  the  purposes  of 
*  Empire  Day '  as  herein  set  fortn." 

K  ReTiuirks  fro^yi  the  Report  for  1899, 

On  the  23rd  of  May  last,  the  day  before  the  commemoration  of 
Her  Majesty's  birthday,  the  schools  of  this  Province,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  celebrated  what  will 
hereafter  mark  a  step  in  the  advancement  of  that  unity  of  the 
Empire,  to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  will  m 
future  be  characterised  by  the  same  objects  as  marked  the  event 
in  1^99.  The  day  is  not  a  holiday  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  but  it  may  be  presumed  tliat  hereafter  its  anniuil  reour- 
ronce  will  be  devoted  to  exercises  of  a  patriotic  (character,  like 
those  of  last  year.  Inspectors  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  as 
well  as  Principals  of  schools,  daserve  no  small  credit  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  event  was  inaugurated.  In  most 
of  the  schools,  part  of  the  forenoon  was  taken  up  by  the  teachers 
irith  references  to  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
admirable  heritage  which  we,  as  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  enjoy, 
in  the  afternoon,  trustees,  members  of  Municipal  Councils, 
members  of  Parliament,  clergj-men,  and  other  promment  citizens, 
gave  addresses  to  the  children  assembled  in  the  schools  or  in  halls, 
^  which  the  public  was  generally  invited It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  in  no  instance  does  there  ippear  to  have 
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been  any  disposition    to  cultivate  what  is  termed  the  "jingo 

spirit "  among  the  pupils  attending  our  Public  Schools 

The  events  which  have  lately  been  transpiring  in  another  part  of 
the  Empire  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  our  citizens  the 
common  interest  felt  by  all  who  live  under  the  British  flag.  There 
need  be  little  fear,  I  think,  of  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 

{)eople  of  this  Province  to  become  fond  of  war  or  anxious  to  depart 
rom  those  principles  of  government  which  had  influence  for  so 

many  years  in  the  preservation  of  peace In  the  addresses 

given  in  many  places  attention  waa  directed  to  those  ideals  of 
liberty  which  nave  guided  our  statesmen,  to  the  advance  of 
education,  the  growth  of  tolerance,  the  progress  of  self-government, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  moral  atmosphere  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities.  Attention  was  doubtless  called,  andproperly 
so,  to  the  magnificent  resources  of  our  country,  to  the  literature  and 
art  left  us  by  our  British  ancestrj',  and  to  tne  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  have  given  their  talents,  their  means,  and  even 
their  lives,  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  civilisation.  The 
opportunity  appears  to  have  been  well  employed  for  filling  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  highest  kind  of  patriotism — a 
patriotism  inspirea  by  a  higher  conception  of  civic  duty,  im- 
proved devotion  to  the  public  interests,  willingn&s  to  offer 
personal  service  in  behalf  of  one  another,  and  a  disposition  to 

five  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  social  improvement 
t  is  evident  that  exercises  of  this  character  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  children  attending  our  schools  with  the  great  blessings  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  centuries  of 
progress  towards  the  highest  type  of  constitutional  government. 

VIII. — Univebsity  Education. 

a.  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the   University 
of  Toronto  for  the  academical  year  1898-99, 

For  some  years  past  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and 
Physics  have  been  m  urgent  need  of  increased  accommodation 
for  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Previously  to  the  present 
session  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  for  these  requirements. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  University  College  residence,  however, 
the  Council  has  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  residence  wing  for  this  purpose.  Several 
vacant  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  at  small  expense,  and  thus 
temporary  facilities  have  been  furnished  for  some  of  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  these  Departments,  as  well  as  for  the  work 
of  advanced  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  are 
prosecuting  researches  under  the  direction  of  the  staft: 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  numbers  of  students  in 
several  Departments,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  two  lar^e 
lecture-rooms  similar  to  those  in  the  Chemical  and  BiologicSil 

S?«  t''^"-  1  p'  ''^1^  ''  especially  felt  in  the  department  of 
History  and  Psychology.  Hitherto  these  Departments  have 
been  ot)liged  to  make  use  of  the  examination  h&ls  hi^he  iS 
building,  which  are  extremely  unsuitable  for  lecture  purpos^ 
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The  Council  begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Honour  to 
the  increased  necessity  which  exists  for  the  re-organisation  ot  the 
Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  and  for  its  establishment 
on  a  basis  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  these  subjects 
of  study,  and  on  a  parallel  with  the  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  the  teaching  of  the  other  sciences. 

With  the  close  of  the  academic  session,  Dr.  Pike  severed  his 
connection  with  the  University,  after  almost  twenty  years  of 
service  as  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Under  his  administration 
the  Department  9f  Chemistry  has  made  remarkable  progress; 
especially  in  the  practical  work  of  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
introduction  and  encouragement  of  the  work  of  research. 
Under  his  direction  also  tne  present  Chemical  Building  was 
erected,  and  its  admirable  arrangements  are  almost  wholly  owing 
to  his  skill  and  foresight. 


6.  jThe  foUowirig  tables  exhibit  the  nurribers  attending  the 
Pass  and  Honov/r  Lectwres  in  University  subjects. 

Pass. 


Subjects. 


i 

§ 
I 


.s 

o 
O 


o 


si 


^ 

04 


I 


First  year 
Seoona  year 
Third  year 
Fourth  year 

Totals 


132 


30 


162 


37 

6 

7 


50 


9 


9 


85 


85 


35 


138 


32 


35 


170 


128 


40 
65 


128   105 


80 
37 
31 


148 


In  no  case  do  the  numbers  given  above  include  honour 
students.  Instruction  in  Physics,  Biology  and  Chemistry  was 
given  to  63  students  of  the  first  year  in  Medicine,  and  in  Physics 
^  73  students  of  the  first  year  and  to  40  students  of  the  second 
y^r  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science. 


HONOUE. 


Subjects. 

1 

i 

1 

•1 

1 

eralogy 
Geology. 

• 

0 

tical 
nee. 

t 

.53 

a 

i 
.22 

1 

1 

0) 

6 

-3 

'£ 

^ 

0  0 
0-1  OS 

02  1 1^ 

a. 

Jjf%t  year      - 
^J^nayear  - 

36 

42 

55 

1 

15 

1 

13 

1 
44 1 47 

52 

32 

33 

12       14 

18       24 

27 

4 

21    - 

i^ird  year     - 

13 

18 

17 

12  ,     13 

20 

24 

48 

4 

14 

1 

*^^virthyear  - 

7 

12 
104 

3 

11 

2 

16 

24 

48 
123 

2 
23 

6 

— 

Totals 

108 

lOS 

50 

29 

1 

54 

72 

85 

1 

1  47 

1 
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The  second  year  lectures  in  Chemistry  and  the  fourth  year 
lectures  in  Biology  were  attended  by  49  students  of  the  second 
year  in  Medicine.  Instruction  in  Mathematics  was  given  to  73 
students  of  the  first  year  and  to  40  students  of  the  second  year 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Science. 

c.  The  Laboratories. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  takfng  the  practical 
work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University : — 


Laboratories. 

i 

1 

.£3 

o 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

■i 

Fourth  year     - 
Third  year 
Secona  year     > 
First  year 

Totals       - 

12 
18 
13 
17 

3 
17 
33 
15 

1 

2 
18       , 

1*       i 

^                  r 

11 
12 
12 
15 

16 
15 

60 

68 

29 

50 

31 

d,  Namh^rs  examiTied  in  the  Facidties  and  Departments. 

During  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  candidates 
were  examined  in  the  different  Faculties  and  Departments,  as 
follows : — 

Faculty  of  Law 6 

Faculty  of  Medicine 190 

Faculty  of  Arts 905 

Department  of  Agriculture  -        -        -        -  11 

Department  of  Pedagogy     -        -        -         -  6 

Department  of  Dentistry     .         -         -         .  137 

Department  of  Music 10 

Department  of  Pharmacy    -         -         -         -  63 

Department  of  Applied  Science    -         -         .  6 

Total 1^334 


e.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  students 
registered  as  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  given  by  the  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine : — 


Students  of  the  fourth  year 
Students  of  the  third  year  - 
Students  of  the  secona  year 
Students  of  the  first  year     - 
Occasional  students     - 
Total 


55 
56 
54 
73 
70 


308 
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/   Svbjecta  taught  in  ike  Faculty  of  Science. 

Subjects  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  University 
of  Toronto : — 


Sabjecta. 


Number  of  Studeota. 


SndTenn. 
8«Mionia»-0. 


Algebra  

EucHd 

Plane  trigonometry     -        -        -        - 
Analytical  geometry    -        -        -        - 

Calculus 

Astronomy 

Sound 

Light,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism 
Hydrostatics 


:} 


108 


108 


UtTenn. 
BeMion  180»-00. 


139 


131 


Practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  and  Biology  was  given  to 
63  students  of  the  first  year,  and  to  49  students  of  the  second 
year  in  Medicine,  and  in  Physics  to  85  students  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Science.  During  the  session  eleven  graduates  in 
Arts  were  engaged  in  original  research  in  the  Psychological 
Laboratory  ana  one  in  the  Siological  Laboratory 

g.  University  College, 

(I)  The  numbers  of  registered  students  taking  full  or  partial 
courses  in  University  Collie  were  as  follows : — 


i 


t 


^3 


QQ 


1g 
f2 


I 


o 


Matriculated  stndents 
Occasional  students    - 
Kxtra-muraJ  students 
Graduated  students    - 

Totals    -    -    - 


129 
26 


108 

25 

4 

2 


102 

102 

21 

70 

— 

6 

6 

~ 

2 

1 

a 

131 

179 

3 

441 

142 

16 

13 


612 


(ii.)  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  Pass  and  Honour  Lectures  in  University  College 
subjects :-  p^ss. 


Greek. 

Latin. 

• 

■i 

1 

• 

i 

PS4 

• 

Orientals. 

1 

H 

Ancient 
History. 

Fourth  year 
Third  year 
Second  year 
First  year 

Totals    -    -    • 

7 

5 

20 

24 

25 

26 

70 

113 

54 

67 

65 

105 

28 
21 
38 
64 

1 

11  4 

12  6 
35           9 

47         28 

38 

105 

56 

234 

291 

151 

105        47 

38 

105 

60 
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• 
I 

1 
1 

1 

12 

10 
1^ 

12 

11 

9 

27 

3 

• 

1 

as. 

• 

3 

s 

k. 
« 

i 

1 

0 , 

• 

.§ 

Ancient 
History. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

FoQJtk  TCAT          - 

.  ThiHyear 
i  S€i!oiMiyear 
First  year  - 

49 
27 
36 

21 
23 
21 
53 

19 
21 
17 

48 

9 
4 

1 
.  10 

29 

1 

60 
27 

ToUla    -    -    - 

48 

o9 

189 

118 

105 

11 

39 

77 

1 

There  were  during  the  session  170  women  students  in  attend- 
ance at  Universitv  College. 

h.  Suhjecis  taiioht  by  the  Fnadty  of  the  School  of  Science, 


ofSiodMita. 


Organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  - 

Applied  chemistry 

Assaying 


Mineralo^  and  geology 
Petrom^y  -  -  - 
Metallurgy  ... 
Mining  and  ore  dressing 
German         -        -        . 


Statics 

Dynamics      ------- 

Strength  of  materials 

Theoiy  of  construction 

Machine  design 

Compound  stress 

Hydraulics 

Thermodynamics  and  theory  of  the  steam 

engine 

French 


149 


181 


Drawing 

Architecture 

Plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation 
Mortars  and  cements  -  -  - 
Brick  and  stone  masonry 


.   V 


-; 


Surveying     -        -        -        - 
Geodesy  and  astronomy 
Spherical  trigonometry  - 
Least  squares 
Descriptive  geometry    - 

I  Electricity     -        -        -        . 

I  Magnetism    -        -        -        . 
Dynamo-electrical  machinery 
Mechanics  of  machinery 
Rigid  dynamics     - 


A 


V 


83 


145 


147 


185 


146 


177 


144 


177 


99 


110 
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IX.— Art  Tbachinq. 

a.  Art  Schools  and  Departmental  Drawing  Examinations. 

Tables  showing  the  number  of  Certificates  awarded  since  the 
commencement  of  this  branch  of  the  Education  Department. 

(i.)  Certificates  awarded  in  Primary  Art  Course  from  1882  to  1899. 


1 

Year. 

Freehand 
Di-awing. 

1 
1 

;5 

Perspective. 

Model 
Drawing. 

Blackboard 
Drawing. 

Teachers* 
Certificates. 

• 

1 

1882  - 

28 

21 

17 

12 

28 



106 

1883  ■ 

84 

89 

58 

47 

76 

— 

354 

1884  - 

153 

174 

139 

138 

86 

66 

i    756 

1885  - 

214 

529 

301 

168 

198 

128 

'   1,632 

1886  - 

634 

672 

149 

662 

414 

77 

2,608 

1887  - 

643 

1,204 

428 

444 

122 

103 

2,944 

1888  - 

805 

882 

520 

403 

236 

133 

•  2,979 

1889  - 

1,002 

961 

394 

470 

494 

187 

.  3,508 

1890  - 

1,000 

1,009 

290 

811 

313 

130 

3,553 

1891  - 

1,065 

1,569 

292 

746 

422 

164 

:  4,278 

1892  - 

1,361 

1,419 

569 

1,120 

720 

338 

.  5,627 

1893  - 

1,769 

1,277 

439 

876 

392 

220 

4,973 

1894  • 

1,383 

719 

548 

550 

562 

153 

3,915 

1895  - 

1,813 

1,429 

658 

,  1,311 

991 

341 

6,543 

1896  - 

1,195 

569 

361 

1.110 

1,121 

265 

,  4,621 

1897  - 

716 

500 

212 

704 

516 

114 

1  2,762 

1898  - 

854 

311 

173 

1,224 

604 

149 

3,315 

1899  • 
Total  -  - 

1,062 

465 

1 

168 

1,128 

1,170 

160 

.  4,153 

15,801 

13,799 

5,716 

11,924 

8,465 

2,722 

58,427 

(iL)  Certificates  awarded  in  Advanced  Art  Course  from  1883  to  1899 


Year. 

1 

00 

Bfroni 

gfrom 

ig  from 

• 

1 

9     . 

1 

^  1 

Shadin 
flat. 

Outline 
round. 

Shadin 
round. 

Drawii 
flowers 

Omam 
Design 

InduBt 
Design 

Teachc 
Certili< 

1 

1883 

5 

5 

12 

18 

40 

1884 

16 

5 

12  ! 

12 

— 

— 

— 

45 

1885 

33 

18 

35  , 

29 

— 

— 

4 

119 

1886 

35 

24 

19 

48 

— 

~- 

3 

129 

1887 

59 

27 

28 

25 

34 

— 

14 

187 

1888 

22 

17 

39 

44 

20 

— 

9 

151 

1889 

65 

36 

58 

24 

25 

— 

14 

222 

1890 

62 

30 

76 

43 

22 

— 

15 

248 

1891 

80 

52 

67 

66 

38 

— 

23 

326 

1892 

1  24 

32 

53 

72 

37 

— 

13 

231 

1893 

58 

54 

73 

62 

54 

— 

13 

314 

1894 

31 

44 

58 

79 

68 

— 

24 

304 

1895 

56 

52 

78 

58 

29 

— 

11 

284 

1896 

60 

74 

103 

113 

— 

29 

17 

396 

1897 

61 

47 

126 

95 

- 

41 

18 

388 

1898 

67 

73 

169 

187 

— 

44 

18 

558 

1899 

Total  -  - 

61 

69 

152 

160 

— 

67 

22 

521 

795 

659 

1,158 

1,135 

327 

171 

218 

4,463 
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(iii.)  Certificates  awarded  in  Mechanical  Drawing  Course  &om 
1883  to  1899. 


Year. 

1 

1 

II 
IJ 

1 

1 

Id 
II 

II 

L 

1 

1S83 
1S84 
1886 
ISHS 
1887 
1888 
I8B9 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
189S 
189S 
1897 
1898 
1S99 

2 
1 

12 
U 
6 
8 
18 
11 
S 
17 
14 
12 
6 
7 
IS 
S 
25 

172 

296 

11 
13 

2 
1 
25 
28 
IS 
15 
20 
8 
31 
38 
47 
90 
31 

9 
6 

7 
7 

3 

1 
12 
14 

6 
11 
12 
12 
28 
IS 
35 

9 
12 
12 
15 

8 
18 

^S9 

1,221  1 

Tot* 

■  - 

108 

351 

29 

223 

(it.)  Certificates  Awarded  in  Industrial  Art  Course  from 
1885  to  1899. 


Year. 

.9 

i! 

1 
ll 

! 

;3 

% 

ll 

J 

1889  ■   -   -   ■ 
1886  .... 
1887 

1888 
1889 

1890  . 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

ToUi  ■   - 

14 
11 
8 
10 

7 
7 
6 
2 
C 

5 
3 
S 

7 
9 

7 
2 
3 

4 
2 
1 
2 

3 
2 

a 

5 
11 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 
1 

2 
6 
3 

1 

2 

g 

14 

18 
10 
24 
19 
18 
15 
7 
11 
IS 
34 
38 
30 
30 
43 

102 

51 

8 

n 

143 

328 
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(v.)  Certificates  awarded  for  Extra  Subjects  from 

1885  to  1899. 


Year. 


1885 
1888 
1887 


1888 
1880 
1801 
1808 


1884 
1806 
1896 
1807 
180B 
1880 
Totel 


a 

I 

Si  a 

59 


I 

a 
& 

a 


OQ 


o 

IS 


IT 
U 

86 
14 
19 


19 


122 


11 
12 
14 


87 


a 

I 

••a 


I 

I 

a 
S 
a 
•»•  ■ 


I 

a 

o 

I 

a 

-a 


11 


7 

15 

12 

7 

4 

2 

6 

8 

14 

12 

17 

12 

17 


182 


12 
8 
4 

6 
6 
9 
0 

4 
6 
6 
0 
2 


77 


804 


I 

8 

u 

a 

■»» 

a 

I 


^  I  3 


s 


s 
a 


«3 


£ 


o 


8 

1 


IS 


s. 

o 

Q  >  C 

||& 

>  1  s 


H 


9 
12 

82  I 

I 
26  • 

16  •' 

28 

29 

21 

86. 

29 

89 

84 

88 

87 

10 


9 
14 
21 
18 
26 
16 
21 
16 
24 
88 
42 
28 
22 


809 


18 
8 

10 
8 
7 
7 
6 

10 
6 
7 
7 
8 


86 


1 
2 


8 
6 
1 


87 


2  - 

I 

8  - 

6  1 

4  - 

16  8 


-,2 

I 
-  2 


I 


1 
8 


18 


10 
17 
18 
22 
16 
81 
108 


1 
8 

4 
18 


21 


I 


1  - 


1 
6 
1 
4 

6 

22  i  1  I  2 


s 


16 

19 

60 

84 

62 

71 

78 

66 

94 

96 

147 

129 

179 

171 

149 


1,894 


6.  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  receiving  grants. 

The  following  Institutions  receive  Legislative  Grants:  1. 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution;  2.  Kingston 
School  of  Mining ;  3.  Ontario  Historical  Society ;  4.  Ottawa 
French  Canadian  Institute;  5.  Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society ;  6.  Ottawa  St.  Patrick's  Literary  and  Scientific  Associa- 
tion ;  7.  Ottawa  Field  Naturalist  Club ;  8.  Toronto  Canadian 
Institute ;  9.  Toronto  Astronomical  and  Physical  Society. 

All  of  these  Institutions  give  popular  lectures  on  literature  or 
science;  some  of  them  publish  tneir  transactions  and  others 
have  museums,  aU  of  which  are  greatly  appreciated  b}r  the 
public  and  assist  in  developing  a  taste  for  Literature,  Science 
and  Art. 

c.  Progress  of  School  Architectv/re  and  Decoration. 

Extract  from  an  inaugural  address  given  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May, 
Superintendent  of  Art  Scnools,  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Dufferin  Art  School  League,  in  December  1899. 
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A   History  of   the  Progress  of  School  Architecture  and  the 
Decoration  of  School  Rooms  in  the  City. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  I  presume  that  even  some 
members  of  tlie  Advisory  Board  for  School  Art  Leagues  are  not 
aware,  that  fifty  years  affo  the  Education  Department  supplied 
architectural  plans  for  tne  erection  of  school  nouses.  The  late 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Rev.  Dr .  Ryerson,  the 
founder  of  the  public  school  system,  whose  memory  we  all  revere, 
and  whose  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  great 
Canadian  educationist,  philanthropist  and  true  Christian,  was  the 
first  man  in  Canada  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  school  architecture. 

It  was  through  his  exertions  that  in  1850  Parliament  voted  the 
sum  of  £200  per  annum  for  purchasing  plans,  engravings,  etc.,  for 
the  improvement  of  school  architecture ;  these  plans  were 
published  and  distributed  from  time  to  time  through  the  Upper 
Canada  Journal  of  Education,  and  eventually  scnool  trustees 
made  so  many  applications  for  specifications  for  erecting  school 
buildings,  that  it  became  necessary  for  a  book  to  be  published  on 
this  subject. 

In  1857  Dr.  Hodgins,  then  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, pubUshed  under  the  authonty  of  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
"The  School  House,  its  architecture,  external  and  internal 
arrangements."  This  book  was  profusely  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings of  elevations  and  {)lans  for  school  buildings,  and  was  of  great 
value  in  awakening  an  interest  in  school  architecture,  for,  as  some 
of  us  remember,  at  that  time  we  had  a  large  number  of  log  school 
houses,  and  the  trustees  of  rural  schools  seemed  satisfied  that  so 
long  as  they  could  afford  shelter  for  the  school  children,  they 
need  make  no  attempt  to  make  the  school  attractive  to  the 
pupils ;  they  considered  learning  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  approved 
of  children  attending  school,  but  they  dia  not  care  about  external 
architectural  beauty,  nor  the  internal  decoration  of  school  rooms. 

In  1859,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  "The  School  House," 
the  grant  for  school  architecture  was  increased  to  $800.00  per 
annum. 

In  1872  the  Education  Department  offered  prizes  to  Inspectors 
and  Teachers  for  the  best  architectual  designs  and  plans  for  rural 
school  houses.  Thirty  persons  competed,  and  seventeen  awards 
were  made  to  the  value  of  S230.00 ;  seven  prizes  were  taken  by 
school  inspectors,  and  ten  by  school  teachers. 

In  1876  a  new  edition  of  "  The  School  House,"  with  illustrated 
papers  on  School  Hygiene  and  Ventilation,  was  published  by  Dr. 
Hod^ns.  I  consider  that  a  proper  attention  to  Light,  Heat,  and 
Ventilation  is  of  more  importance  than  external  decorations  in 
the  construction  of  school  buildings.  If  school  rooms  are  not 
well  ventilated  and  Ughted,  most  injurious  effects  are  produced 
on  the  mental  development  and  physical  health  of  children,  which 
are  often  felt  in  after  life.  It  is  a  well  known  hygienic  fact  that  if 
a  child  breathes  foul  air,  he  is  in  a  state  of  physical  discomfort ; 
consequently  in  his  undiscriminating  mind  the  feelings  of  pain 
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and  lassitude  are  associated  with  school,  and  cause  a  dislike  for 
books  and  study. 

The  ill  health  of  pupils  and  teachers/ sometimes  credited  to 
OTerwork,  is  frequently  due  to  draughts  and  foul  air  in  the  school 
room. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  arrangement  of  light  in  the 
school  room.  We  frequently  find  windows  on  the  right  of  the 
desks  of  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  on  throe  or  four  sides  of  a 
room ;  this,  together  with  the  white  walls,  and  intenninable  black- 
boards surrounding  the  children,  no  doubt  produces  Myopia  or 
nearsightedness ;  and  how  frequent  it  is  that  wo  now  see  school 
children  using  spectacles;  fifty  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  unknown. 
In  the  same  year,  1876,  the  Education  Department  exhibited 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  models  of  school  buildings  for 
Collegiate  Institutes,  Public  Schools  in  cities  and  towns,  a&o  for 
Schools  in  rural  districts,  made  to  a  working  scale  with  ground 
plans  and  references  as  to  cost  of  erection,  accommodation,  etc. 
At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  these  models,  which  were  much 
sought  after  by  foreign'^educationists,  were  divided  between  the 
representatives  of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  We  also  ex- 
hibited large  framed  photographs  of  CoUegriate  Institutes,  High 
Schools,  and  Public  Schools  erected*  in  different  parts  of  this 
Province. 

I  may  mention  that  a  similar  collection  of  large  photographs 
tor  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has  been  prepared  under  the 
authority  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harcourt,  Minister  of  Education. 

In  1886,  Dr.  Hodgins,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Adam 
Crooks,  first  Minister  of  Education,  published  "  Hints  and  Sugges- 
tions on  School  Architecture  and  Hygiene,"  with  plans  and 
illustrations,  and  I  may  here  state  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  now  offering  prizes  for  the  best  architectural  plans  for 
school  houses. 

In  regard  to  the  internal  decoration  of  school  houses  I  may 
sav  that  from  1851  to  1878  the  Educational  Depository  suppliecl 
schools  at  half  cost  price  with  historical  and  other  prints  and 
engravings,  which  were  reproductions  of  the  works  of  Riiphael 
and  other  old  masters,  together  with  plain  and  coloured  engravings 
by  Landseer  and  other  modem  painters,  also  small  ousts  of 
eminent  and  celebrated  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  and  the 
Ministers  of  Education  show  that  after  good  school  houses  had 
been  erected,  internal  decoration  was  not  uncommon.  I  claim, 
therefore,  that  the  Education  Department  of  this  Province  took 
the  lead  of  all  other  countries  in  encouraging  the  decoration  of 
public  school  walls  with  pictures,  engravings,  plaster  casts,  etr;. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  France  commenced  the  lesthctic 
culture  of  the  pupils  of  common  schools.  In  that  year  a  com- 
mission of  thirty  eminent  men  were  appointed  to  report  on  the 
decoration  of  scnools,  and  art  for  schools.  This  commission  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  means  of  introducing 
into  the  system  of  instruction  the  aesthetic  education  of  the  eye. 
Its  labours  extended  over  a  year.  In  the  report  it  is  said :  "  The 
special  task  of  this  conunission  was  to  devise  means  and  ways  for 
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improving  aesthetic  education  through  the  eye,  not  by  specific 
direct  instruction  set  forth  in  programmes,  but  by  the  operation 
of  the  environments  of  the  scnool,  and  the  artistic  character  of 
its  appliances.  These  environments  and  appUances  were  con- 
sidered by  the  commission  mainly  under  four  heads :  1.  The 
aesthetic  character  of  the  school  building,  including  its  artistic 
ornamentation,  both  exterior  and  interior ;  2.  The  mmishing  of 
objects  of  art  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the  pupils ;  3.  The 
rewards  of  merit ;  4.  Illustrating  apparatus." 

Soon  after  this  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  Manchester, 
England,  with  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  French  Com- 
mission. This  was  followed  by  the  organisation  of  an  association 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  in  London,  England,  with  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  President. 

In  1883,  the  Committee  on  Drawing  of  the  Boston  School 
Board  called  attention  to  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  Manchester  and  London,  and  suggested  the  advisability  of 
organising  a  similar  association  for  their  schools.  In  this  con- 
nection it  remarks :  "  We  hold  with  the  English  Committee  that  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  is  perhaps  only  second  to  religion  as  a 
protection  against  the  grosser  forms  of  self-indulgence,  and  that 
it  can  best  be  kindled  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  specially 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  habitual  surroundings." 

About  the  same  time  our  present  Premier,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross, 
then  Minister  of  Education,  mtroduced  mural  decoration  in  the 
school  buildings  under  Government  control;  the  walls  of  the 
Toronto  and  Ottawa  Normal  Schools  were  either  tinted  or  papered, 
and  decorated  with  oil  paintings,  reproductions  of  the  different 
ancient  and  modern  Schools  of  Art,  and  life-size  busts  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  thus  surrounding 
the  teachers  in  training  with  examples  of  art,  and  studies  of  the 
great  and  good.  The  result  which  followed  and  will  follow  we 
cannot  calculate,  for  we  know  that  in  human  culture  the  most 
potential  forces  impressed  on  our  minds  are  produced  by  our 
environments ;  that  although  these  forces  are  imperceptible  and 
scarcely  seem  to  have  existence,  they  cause  an  imconscious  tuition, 
an  invisible  intangible  influence  on  our  minds,  to  which  no  re- 
sistance can  be  made  because  its  verv  existence  is  unnoticed  and 
iniknown. 

X.— PUBLIC  Libraries. 

n.  Public  Libnivleii^  {not  Jree). 

The  following  extracts  are  tiikeii  from  the  annual  reports  for 
the  year  ending  30th  April,  1899  : — 

1.  Classification  of  Public  Libraries  Repcn'ting  1898-99. 

Public  Libraries,  with  Ubraries,  reading  rooms 
and  evening  classes  -----         2 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries  and  reading 
rooms      - 128 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries  only      -        -     117 

Total ^37 
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2.  PuMic  Libraries — Receipts  and  Balances  on  hund. 

The  total  receipts  of  Public  Libraries 

was $75,875  36 

Balances  on  hand     ....        5,969  83 
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3.  Public  Libraries — Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  247  Public 

Libraries  was         .        .        .        -    $09,905  53 

4.  Public  Libraries — Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Assets  of  247  Public  Libraries   -         -  $358,395  72 
Liabilities  of  247  Public  Libraries      -       16,021  00 

5.  Nttviher  of  Members  in  PiMic  Libraries. 
247  Public  Libraries  have  32,249  members. 

6.  Number    of    Volumes   in    Public    Libraries    and 

Number  of  Volumes  Issued. 

Number  of  volumes  in  247  Libraries       -    436,124 
Nimiber  of  Volumes  issued  in  247  Libra- 
ries     734,642 

7.  Reading  Rooms  in  Pid)lic  Libraries. 

128  Libraries  reporting  have  reading  rooms. 
128  Libraries  subscribed  for  2,717  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. , 

8.  Evening  Classes  in  Public  Libraries. 

2  Libraries  had  35  pupils  in  the  drawing  courses. 

b.  Evening  Classes  in  Public  Libraries^  1898-9 
(from  the  Report  for  1899). 


Public  Libraries. 


Gait 


Peterboro' 


Number  of 
Students. 


Primary  Course. 


9  !  Practical  Geometry. 

20  Descriptive  Geometry,  Machine  Draw- 

j      ing  and  Advanced  Perspective. 

14        '  Machine  Drawing. 
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e.  CertificateB  avxvrded  to  Public  Libraries  in  1899. 
Primary  Dravnng  Cowrae. 


1 

Nnniber  of  PraBciency  Certilicfttai.         | 
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1 

FubUa  Libnriea. 
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i  1  - 

■i 
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Gait  -       -       -       ■ 
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1 

- 
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2 

3 

1 

- 

- 
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^ 

2 

d.  Certijicatea  awarded  to  Public  Lihrariea  in  1899. 
Mechanical  Drawing  Course. 


Pnblio  Librariee. 

00  4 

■s-i 

..       il   ,i  h 

e.  Abstract  showing  Number  of  Public  Lihrarieein  eachCouvly 
and  District. 
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The  following  Abstract  /  shows  the  progress  of  Public  Libraries 
at  intervals  of  five  years  since  1883,  when  only  93  libraries 
reported  having  13,672  members,  who  borrowed  251,890  books; 
there  are  now  (for  the  year  ending  30th  April  1899)  364  libraries 
reporting  with  121,397  members  and  readers  who  borrowed 
2,547,131  volumes. 
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111  addition  there  are  42  libraries  which  did  not  report,  or  were 
incorporated  after  the  1st  of  May,  1899. 

Free  Libraries  are  rapidly  increasing  and  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated. In  1883  only  one  Free  Library  had  been  establishea.  out 
now  the  Superintendent's  report  shows  that  there  are  120  Free 
Libraries,  and  that  several  others  have  been  established  since 
the30thof  April,  1899. 

/. — Absti'oct  showiiii)  the  Progress  of  PiMic   LibiHiries  from 

188 J  to  1899. 
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1,758 

1,102 

1.117 

79 

35 


59 
104 
156 
200 

200 


1,540 
3.041 
4,745 
5,884 
5,839 


154,098 
311,048 
510,326 
789,082 
862,047 


251,920 

744,466 

1,415,867 

2,858,140 

2,547.181 


$   c. 

59,716  00 

103,848  68 
160,656  96 
118,788  21 
198,421  to 


t   c. 

226,190  00 

405,578  75 
685,412  17 
870167  54 
986.976  81 


g.  Free  Libraries. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  Reports  for 
the  year  ending  30th  April,  1899  (for  details  see  Table  (J). 

1.  Free  Libraries*  Receipts  and  Balaiices  on  hand. 

The    total   receipts    of    117    Free 

Libraries  was       ....    $117,545  84 
Balances  on  hand   ...        -  8,407  05 

2.  Free  Libraries*  Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  117  Free 
Libraries  was       -        -        -        -    $109,138  79 

3.  Free  Libraries*  Assets  ami  Liabilities. 

Aflsets  of  117  Free  Libraries     -        -    $577,580  09 
Liabilities  „  -        -      113,902  49 

4.  Ni(/mher  of  Readers  in  Fre^  Libraries. 
in  Free  Libraries  report  having  had  89,148  readers. 

5.  Number  of  Vohtines  in  Free  Libraries,  and  Number  of 

Volumes  Issued. 

Number  of  Volumes  in  1 1 7  Free  Libraries      425,923 
Number  of  volumes  issued    -        -        -   1,812,489 

6.  Reading  Rooms  in  Free  Libraries. 

72  Free  Libraries  subscribed  for  3,112  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 
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XI. — Reports  of  the  Indi\strial  Schools,  1899. 

a.  Vidorm  Industrial  Scliool. 

Tlie  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  47,529  days. 
Tlie  total  number  registered  for  the  vear  was  186. 
09  l>oys  were  in  attendance  during  the  entire  year. 
55  were  sent  out  during  the  yciir,  and  62  came  in. 
The  attendance  at  present  is  132  boys. 
The  boys  are  employed  as  follows : — 


Farm     -        -        - 

-     27 

Printing 

-    15 

Carpenter  shop 
Tailor  shop     - 

-     17 

Engine-room  - 

-      7 

.-     19 

Conservatories 

.      9 

Shoe  shop 

-     17 

Cottages 

-    22 

Laundry 

-       8 

Bake-room     - 

-      3 

Kitchen 

-       8 

Office     - 

-      2 

Dining-room  - 

-     15 

School  all  day 

-11 

Knitting-room 

-       6 

b.  Alejunulm.  Iiulustriid  School. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  9,177  days. 
The  total  number  registered  was  36. 
10  were  in  attendance  during  the  entire  year. 
13  were  sent  out  during  the  year  and  13  came  in. 
The  attendance  at  present  is  25  girls. 

The  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  sew,  and'  to  work  in  the 
kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  to  do  general  household  work. 

XII. — Examination  Requirements,  1900,  1901,  1902. 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Requirements  for  the 
years  1900,  1901,  and  1902  :— 

a.  Junior  Le<tviny  Standing  -  -  Part  I. 

h.  „  „  ,,         -  -  -  Part  II. 

c.  Senior  Leaving  Standi nq  -  -  -  Part  I. 

(/.         „  .,  »  -  -  -  Part  II. 

Note. — It  is  expected  that  throughout  the  course,  until  pupils 
have  completed  what  is  remiired  tor  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving 
Standing,  at  least  two  half-nour  lessons  per  week  shall  be  given 
regidarly  to  Reading,  and  an  eqiial  time  to  English  Literature. 
Regarding  Drawing,  Book-keepmsf,  Botany  or  Agriculture,  at 
least  two  naif-hour  lessons  per  week  for  each  of  these  subjects  are 
to  be  given  regularly  to  pupils  enrolled  in  Form  I.  of  the  High 
School  or  Form  V.  of  the  Public  School ;  that  is  practically 
during  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  preparation  for  Part  I.  of 
Junior  Leaving  Standing. 

a.  Junior  Leaving  Standing,  Part  I. 

Oeogntphy. 

The  building  up  of  the  earth ;  its  land  surface ;  the  ocean ; 
comparison  of  continents  as  to  physical  features,  natural  products 
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and  inhabitants ;  relations  of  phj\sioal  conditions  to  animals  and 
vegetable  products,  and  of  natural  products  and  geographical 
condition  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  national  progress. 
Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth ;  lines  dra^vTi  on  the  map, 
with  reasons  for  their  position ;  relation  of  the  positions  of  the 
earth  with  respect  to  tne  sun,  to  light  and  temperature ;  the  air ; 
its  raovements ;  causes  affecting  climate.  Natural  and  manu- 
fiwjtured  products  of  the  coimtries  of  the  world,  with  their  exports 
and  imports;  transcontinental  commerciftl  highways  and  their 
relation  to  centres  of  population ;  internal  commercial  highways 
of  Canada  and  the  chief  internal  commercial  highways  of  the 
United  States;  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  Forms  of  Governments  in  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  their  relation  to  civilisation.     One  examination  paper. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensntntion, 

Proofe  of  elementary  rules  in  Arithmetic;  fractions  (theory 
and  proofe) ;  commercial  Arithmetic ;  mental  Arithmetic , 
Mensuration  of  rectilinear  figures.  One  examination  paper. 
(The  questions  will  call  for  accuracy  and  will  have  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  ordinarj'  life.) 

■ 

English  Orammar, 

Etymology  and  Syntax,  including  the  inflection,  classification, 
and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  paragraph ;  exercises  chiefly  on  passages  from 
authors  not  prescribed.  One  examination  paper.  (The  questions 
will  call  for  such  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will 
be  of  special  value  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  language.) 

English  Composition, 

For  examination  purposes  an  essay  of  about  two  pages  of 
foolscap  on  one  of  the  themes  prescribed  by  the  examiners  will 
be  required.  The  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation,  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  thought,  the 
literary  accuracy  and  aptness  of  the  language,  and  the  general 
plan  or  scope  of  the  whole  essay  will  be  specially  considered  by 
the  examiners.     One  examination  paper. 

History  of  Oreut  BriUiin  and  Canada. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada  from  1763  to  1885,  with  the  outlines 
of  the  preceding  periods  of  British  History. 

The  Geography  relating  to  the  History  prescribed.  One 
examination  paper. 

b.  Junior  Leaving  Standi ug,  Pan  II. 

Note. — ^The  subjects  prescribed  for  Part  II.  of  Senior  Leaving 
Standing  are  the  following  (Regulations  46  amended) ;  English 

H  1? 
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CTniminar  and  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  English  Literature 
Ancient  History,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Geometr}, 
Physics,  and  Latin,  and  one  of  the  following  groups :— (a)  French 
ana  Greek ;  (6)  German  and  Greek ;  (c)  French,  German,  and 
Chemistry;  {a)  French,  Physics,  and  Chemistry;  (e)  German, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry ;  (/)  Botany,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

A  candidate,  who  has  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  Part  L  of  Fonn  IL,  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  papers 
in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  EngUsh  Grammar  and  Rhetoric, 
and  the  obligatory  Physics. 

English. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric:  Etymology  and  Syntax, 
including  the  inflection,  classification  and  elementary  analysis  of 
words,  and  the  logical  structure  of  the  sentence;  rhetorical 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph ;  exercises  chiefly  on 

Sassages  from  authors  not  prescribed ;  the  main  facts  in  the 
evelopment  of  the  language.     One  examination  paper. 

Composition  :  An  essay,  to  whic^h  special  importance  will  be 
attached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  by  the  examiners.  In 
order  to  pass  in  this  subject,  legible  writing,  correct  spelling  and 
punctuation,  and  proper  construction  of  sentences  are  indispen- 
sable. The  candidate  should  also  give  attention  to  the  structure 
of  the  whole  essay,  the  effective  ordering  of  the  thought,  and  the 
accurate  employment  of  good  English  vocabulary. 

About  two  pages  of  foolscap  is  su^ested  as  tne  proper  length 
for  the  essay ;  out  quality,  not  quantity,  will  be  mainly  regarded. 
One  examination  paper. " 

Literature  :  Such  questions  only  shall  be  set  as  may  serve  to 
test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with,  and  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative comprehension  of  the  prescribed  texts.  The  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  have  memorised  some  of  the  finest  passages. 
In  addition  to  the  questions  on  the  prescribed  selections,  others 
shall  be  set  on  a  "  sight  passage  "  to  test  the  candidate's  ability 
to  interpret  literature  for  himself.     One  examination  paper. 

1900. 

Longfellow:  Evangeline.  A  Psalm  of  Life,  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,  "  The  Day  is  Done,"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Suirs,  The 
lire  of  Driftwood,  Resignation,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Excelsior,  The  Bridge,  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

Wordsworth  :  The  Education  of  Nature  ('*  Three  years  she 
grew  "),  "  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,"  A  Lesson  ("  There  is  a 
flower,  the  Lesser  Cehlndino"),  To  the  Skylark,  The  Green  Linnet, 
T^?cf  !  ^''^^''?'?^V}'^  ^^^^^y^  ^^d  ^^^^  following  Sonnets ;  To  a 
SX^^wr^^-  ^"  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  ''^^''^  ")'  England  and  Switzer- 
at  ?h  s  h^,/'?' w  T  >^^'^  ">i  "  ^^"^^^>  thou  shouldst  be  living 
sweet  it  ^f^Vl.n^^^^  ^"^'^S^^  The  Inner  Vision  ("Most 

'Tl  mu;t^i^^^^  '^;t^.'>-"  ^  *^^^^^  '•  I  k'^o^  not  which 

^^a^  i  must  look,    To  Sleep,  Within  King's  College  Chapel 
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1901. 

Tennyson:  Ekine,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agnos*  Evo,  Sir 
Galahad,  Lotos-Eaters,  Ulysses,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Early  Spring, 
"  You  ask  me  why,"  "  Of  old  sat  Freedom,"  "  Love  thou  thy 
land,"  the  six  interlude  songs  and  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  in  "  Tlie 
Princess," 

1902. 
Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Ancient  History. 

(1)  General  outlines  of  Greek  History  to  the  Battle  of 
Chaeronea,  338  b.c. 

(2)  General  Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  Death  of 
Augustus,  authorised  text-book,  omitting : — 

(1)  Greek  History— Chaps.  IL,  III.,  VI.,  VII.,  XL,  XII. 
XXIV.,  XXX.,  XXXI. 

(2)  Roman  History— Chaps.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  XXIX. 

Note. — It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  teacher  make  oral  use 
of  such  portions  of  the  omitted  chapters  as  are  necessary  to  make 
clear  the  historical  connections  between  important  events. 

One  examination  paper. 

Matlienmtics. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration:  Proofs  of  elementary  rules 
in  Arithmetic :  fractions  (theory  and  proofs);  commercial  Arith- 
metic ;  mental  Arithmetic ;  Mensuration  of  right  parallelepipeds, 
pjrramids  and  prisms ;  the  circle,  sphere,  cylinder  and  cone.  One 
examination  paper. 

Algebba:  Elementary  Rules;  Highest  Common  Measure; 
Lowest  Common  Multiple;  Fractions;  Square  Root;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two  and  three  unknown  quantities ;  Indices ; 
Siuds ;  Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities. 

One  examination  paper. 

Geometey  :  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III. ;  easy  Deductions. 
One  examination  paper. 

Elementary  Ex'perimental  Science  (Physics). 

Use  of  metre  rule ;  use  of  calipers  and  vernier  for  more  accurate 
metric  measurements  {e.g.,  diameters  of  wires,  thickness  of  glass, 
plates,  etc.) ;  numerical  calculations  in  the  metric  system. 

Use  of  balance. 

Specific  gravity,  by  specific  gi'avity  bottle  and  hydrostatic 
balance,  of  liquids  and  of  solids. 

Boyle's  law ;  barometer ;  difiusion  of  gases. 

Use  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  thermometers ;  determina- 
tion of  zero  and  boiling  point;  boiling  point  dependent  on 
pressure. 
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Expansion  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases ;  examples. 
Specific  heat ;  latent  heat ;  easy  numerical  examples. 
Transmutation  ot  matter ;  indestructibility  of  matter. 
Solution,  precipitation,  crystallisation  and  evaporation. 
One  exammation  paper. 

Lilt  in. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  English  phrases  and  easy  sentences 
to  illustrate  Latin  accidence  and  the  common  rules  of  Latin 
syntax. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  narrative  English  based  upon 
the  first  twenty-five  chapters  of  the  prescribed  Cajsar. 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  jfrom  some 
easy  prose  author. 

Translation  from  prescribed  texts,  with  grammatical  and  other 
questions  naturally  arising  from  the  extracts  set  for  translation. 

The  following  are  the  texts  prescribed  : — 

1900:  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  II.;  Caesar,  Bellum  Gallicum, 
Book  V. 

1901:  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  II.;  CjesilR,  Bellum  Gallicum, 
Books  IL,  III. 

1902 :  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lives  of  Themistocles,  Aristides  and 
Hannibal ;  CiESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Book  IV.  (omitting  Chap. 
17)  and  Book  V.,  Chaps.  1-23 ;  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  II.  (1-505). 

Two  papers  will  be  set :  (1)  Translation  of  English  into  Latin. 
(2)  Prescribed  texts  and  translation  at  sight,  with  questions  on 
Grammar,  etc. 

N.B. — The  Roman  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  is  recom- 
mended. 

Fre^ich, 

The  candidates  knowledge  of  French  will  be  tested  by  (1) 
simple  questions  on  grammar,  (2)  the  translation  of  simple 
passages  from  English  into  French,  (3)  translation  at  sight  of 
easy  passages  from  modern  French,  and  (4)  examinations  on  the 
following  texts : — 

1 900 :  Enault,  le  Chien  du  capitaine ;  Feuillet,  la  Fee. 

1901 :  De  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre ;  Labiche, 
la  Grammaire. 

1900;  Lamennais,  Paroles  d'un  croyant,  Chaps.  VII.  and 
XVII ;  Perratjlt,  le  Maitre  Chat  ou  le  Chat  Botte ;  Dumas,  Un 
nez  gele,  and  la  Pipe  de  Jean  Bart ;  Alphonse  Daudet,  la 
Uermere  Classe,  and  la  Chevre  de  M.  Seguin ;  LegouvA,  la  Patte 
de  Dindon;  Pouvillon,  Hortibus,  Loti,  Chagrin  d'un  vieux 
forcat ;  MoLifeRE,  TAvare,  Acte  III.,  sc.  5  (£st-ce  k  votre  cocher. 

.    .    .    sous  la  mienne).    Victor  Hugo,  Waterloo,  Chap.  IX 
RouoET    de    LIsle,  la    Marseillaise;    Arnault,    la    Feuille 
Chateaubriand,  I'Exile;    Th^ophile    Gautier,   la   Chimfere 
Victor  Hugo,  Extase;    Lamartine,  TAutonme;  De  Musset, 
Tristesse ;  Sully  Prudhomme,  le  Vase  bris^ ;  La  Fontaine,  le 
Ch^ne  et  le  Roseau. 
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Madamf.  Emile  de  Giraroix,  la  Joie  fait  peur. 

Two  papers  will  be  set :  (1)  prescribed  texts  and  translation  at 
sight;  questions  on  Grammar;  (2)  the  translation  of  English 
into  French. 

Qreek. 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribc<l  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  easy  Attic 
prose,  to  which  special  importance  will  bo  attached. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  from  English  into  Greek  of  sentences  and  of  easy 
narrative  passages  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : 

1900:  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon ; 
Homer,  Iliad  I. 

1901:  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
B^inner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon  ; 
Homer,  Iliad  I. 

1902:  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
B^inner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon ; 
Homer,  Iliad  VL 

Two  papers  will  be  set :  (1)  prescribed  texts  and  translation  at 
sight;  questions  on  Granmiar;  (2)  the  translation  of  English 
into  Greek. 

Oevman. 

The  candidate's  knowledge  of  German  will  be  tested  by: 
(1)  simple  questions  on  grammar,  (2)  the  translation  of  simple 
passages  from  English  into  German,  (3)  translation  at  sight  of 
easy  passages  from  modem  German,  and  (4)  an  extimination  on 
the  following  texts : — 

1900 :  Hauff,  das  kalte  Herz,  Kalif  Storch. 

1901 :  Leander,  Traumereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell). 

1902 :  Grimm,  Rotkftppchen ;  Andersen,  W ie's  der  Alte  Macht, 
Das  neue  Kleid,  Venedig,  Rothschild,  Der  Bftr;  Ertl,  Him- 
raelsschlttssel ;  Frommel,  Das  eiseme  Kreuz;  Baumbach, 
Nicotiana,  Der  Goldbaum;  Heine,  Lorelei.  Du  bist  wie  eine 
Bliime ;  XJhland,  Schafer's  Sonntagslied.  Das  Schloss  am  Meer ; 
Chamisso,  Das  Schloss  Boncourt;  Claudius,  Die  Sterne,  Der 
Riese  Goliath;  Goethe,  Mignon,  ErlkOnig,  Der  Sanger ;  Schiller, 
Der  Jttngling  am  Bache. 

Leander,  Trftumereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell),  pp.  1-44. 

Two  papers  will  be  set :  (1)  Prescribed  texts  and  transhition  at 
sight;  questions  on  Grammar;  (2)  translation  of  English  mto 
German. 

Elementary y  ExperiinenUtl  Science  (Chemistry), 

Properties  of  Hydrogen,  Chlorine,  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Nitrogen, 
Carbon  and  their  more  important  compounds.     Nomenclature, 
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Laws  of  combination  of  the  elements.    The  Atomic  Theory  and 
Molecular  Theory. 
One  examination  paper. 

Botany. 

The  practical  study  of  representatives  of  the  flowering  plants 
of  the  locality  and  representatives  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of 
cryptogams,  such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort, 
a  moss,  a  lichen,  a  mushroom,  and  a  chara.  The  drawing  and 
description  of  parts  of  plants  and  classification.  Comparison 
of  different  organs,  morphology  of  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  hair, 

{)arts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  pollination, 
ertilisation  and  the  nature  of  fruit  and  seeds.  At  the  examina- 
tion two  plants  to  be  selected  by  the  presiding  examiner  will  be 
submittea,  one  for  classification  and  one  for  description.  In 
classification,  candidates  will  be  allowed  to  use  their  floras  (the 
authorised  text-book  in  Botany). 
One  examination  paper. 

Physics  {of  Optional  Orowp). 

Electricity. — Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds ;  chemical  action 
in  the  cell;  magnetic  effects  of  the  current;  chemical  effects 
of  the  current ;  voltameter ;  astatic  and  tangent  galvanometers ; 
simple  notions  of  potential ;  Ohm's  law,  with  units ;  best  arranga- 
ment  of  cells ;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent ;  magnetism ; 
inclination  and  declination  of  compass;  current  induction; 
induction  coil;  dynamo  and  motor;  electric  bell;  telegraph; 
telephone ;  electro-plating.  Sound.  —  Caused  by  vibrations ; 
illustration  of  vibrations,  pendulums,  rods,  strings,  membranes, 

Slates,  columns  of  air;  propagated  by  waves;  its  velocity; 
etermination  of  velocity ;  pitch ;  standard  forks,  acoustical  C  = 
512,  nmsical  A  =  870;  intervals;  harmonic  scale;  diatonic 
scale;  equally  tempered  scale;  vibration  of  air  in  open  and 
closed  tiibcs,  with  wave-lengths;  resonators;  nodes  and  loops; 
vibration  of  strings  and  wires ;  reflection  of  sound ;  manometric 
flames.  Light.  —  Rectilinear  propagation ;  image  through  a 
pin-hole;  beam;  pencil;  photometry;  shadow  and  grease  spot 
photometers ;  reflection  and  scattering  of  light ;  laws  of  reflection ; 
images  in  plain  mirrors;  multiple  images  in  inclined  mirrors; 
concave  and  convex  mirrors ;  drawing  image's  refraction ;  laws 
and  index  of  refraction ;  total  reflection ;  path  through  a  prism ; 
lenses ;  drawing  image  produced  by  a  lens ;  simple  microscope ; 
dispersion  and  colour ;  spectrum ;  recomposition  of  white  light. 

c.  Senior  Lenving  Standing,  Part  /. 

Note. — In  order  to  obtain  Senior  Leaving  Standing,  a  candi- 
date must  pass  the  examination  of  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving 
Standing,  and  in  addition  the  subjects  herein  prescribed  for 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Senior  Leaving  Standmg,  which  may  be  taken 
at  one  examination  or  at  different  examinations. 
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trnsuceossfiil  candidates  at  any  previous  Senior  Leaving 
Examination  will  be  allowed  to  write  in  1900  for  Senior  Leaving 
Standing  by  selecting  the  same  options  in  the  course  as  they 
were  allowed  to  take  m  1899. 

The  subjects  of  Part  I.  of  Senior  Leaving  Standing  are  the 
following: — English  Composition,  English  Literature,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  English  and  Ancient  History. 

English. 

Co>iP08iTiON :  An  essay,  to  which  special  importance  will  be 
attached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  ov  the  examiner. 
One  examination  paper. 

LrTERATURE:    The    candidate    will    be    expected    to    have 

memorised  some  of  the  finest  passages.     Besides  questions  to 

est  the  candidate's  familiarity  with,  and  comprehension  of,  the 

following  selections,  questions  may  also  be  set  to  determine 

within  reasonable  limits  his  power  of  appreciating  literary  art. 

Rhetoric  :  Reading  of  prose  authors  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  rhetoric. 
One  examination  paper. 

1900. 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  A  Psalm  of  Life,  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,  "The  day  is  done,"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
fire  of  driftwood,  Resignation,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Excelsior,  The  Bridge,  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

Milton  :  L' Allegro,  II  Peuftcroso,  Lycidas,  On  the  Morning  of 

Christ's  Nativitv. 

•/ 

Wordsworth:  (Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics)  The  Education  of  Nature  ("Three  years  she  grew"), 
"  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,"  A  Lesson  ("  There  is  a  flower, 
the  Lesser  Celandine "),  To  the  Skylark,  The  Green  Linnet,  To 
the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  following  Sonnets :  To  a  Distant 
Friend  ("Why  art  thou  silent"),  England  and  Switzerland 
("  Two  voices  are  there"), "  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  till 
this  hour,"  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision  ("  Most  sweet  it 
is  with  unuplifted  eyes "), "  0  Friend !  I  know  not  which  way 
I  must  look,   To  Sleep,  Within  King's  College  Chapel. 

1901. 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Sir 
Galahad,  Lotos-Eaters,  Ulvsses,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Early  Spring, 
"You  ask  me  why,"  "Of  old  sat  Freedom,"  "Love  thou  thy 
land,"  the  six  interlude  songs  and  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  in  "  The 
Princess." 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  Book  VII. 

Shakespeare  :  Julius  Csesar. 
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1902. 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Milton  :  raradise  Lost,  Book  I. 
Shakespeare  :  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Mathe^nfuUicB. 

Algebra:  Elementary  Rules;  Highest  Common  Measure; 
Lowest  Common  Multiple ;  Fractions ;  Square  Root ;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  quantities ;  Indices  ; 
Surds ;  Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities ;  Theory 
of  Divisors,  Ratio,  Proportion,  and  Variation ;  Progressions ; 
Notation ;  Permutations  and  Combinations ;  Buiomial  Theorem  ; 
Interest  Forms ;  Annuities. 

One  examination  paper. 

Geometry  :  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. ;  Definitious 
of  Book  V. ;  Deductions. 
One  examination  paper. 

Trigonometry  :  Trigonometrical  ratios  with  their  relations  to 
each  other ;  Sines,  etc.,  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  angles  with 
deduced  formulas ;  Use  of  Logarithms ;  Solution  of  Triangles ; 
Expressions  for  the  area  of  Triangles ;  Radii  of  circumscnbed, 
inscribed,  and  escribed  circles. 

One  examination  paper. 

History, 

English  History  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1763. 

General  outlines  of  Greek  History  to  the  battle  of  Chser onea, 
338  B.O.  Special  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  following :  General 
characteristics  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks ;  ancient  institutions ; 
constitution  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  Persian  wars ;  growth  of  the 
Athenian  Empire ;  charactenstics  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars;  rise  of  Thebes;  Theban  Supremacy;  rise  of 
Macedon ;  downfall  of  Greece. 

General  outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 
Special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  following :  General  charac- 
teristics of  Italy  and  the  Roman  People ;  struggle  of  the  Plebeians 
for  political  and  social  equality ;  conquest  of  Italy ;  Punic  wars ; 
how  Rome  governed  and  was  governed ;  internal  and  external 
history  of  Rome  from  the  downfall  of  Carthage  to  the  death  of 
Augustus. 

The  Geography  relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 

One  examination  paper. 

d.  Senior  Leaving  Standing,  Part  IL 

Note. — The  subjects  of  Part  II.  of  Senior  Leaving  Standing  are 
the  following : — Physics,  Latin,  and  one  of  the  following  groups : 
(a)  French  and  Greek,  (b)  German  and  Greek,  (c)  French  and 
German,  (d)  French  and  Chemistry,  (e)  German  and  CTiemistry 
(f )  Biology  and  Chemistry. 
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Pkysica. 

Mechanics  :  Measurement  of  velocity ;  uniformly  accelerated 
rectilineal  motion;  metric  units  of  force,  work,  euei'jji^y  and 
power ;  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  at  a  point ;  triangle,  parallelo- 
gram, and  polygon  of  forces ;  parallel  forces ;  principle  of 
moments;  centre  of  gravity;  laws  of  friction;  numerical 
examples. 

Hydrostatics:  Fluid  pressure  at  a  point;  pressure  on  a 
horizontal  plane;  pressure  on  an  inclined  plane;  resultant, 
vertical  pressure,  and  resultant  horizontal  pressure,  when  fluid  is 
under  an:  pressure  and  when  not;  transmission  of  pressure; 
Bramah's  press ;  equilibriimi  of  liquids  of  unequal  density  in  a 
bent  tube ;  the  barometer ;  air-pump ;  water-pump,  common  and 
force;  siphon. 

Electricity  :  Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds ;  chemical  action  in 
the  cell ;  magnetic  eflects  of  the  current ;  chemical  eftects  of  the 
current;  volta-meters ;  electro-plating;  astatic  and  tangent 
galvanometers ;  simple  notions  of  potential ;  Ohm's  law ;  shunts ; 
measurement  of  resistance ;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent ; 
current  induction;- induction  coil;  dynamo  and  motor;  the  joule 
and  watt;  electric  bell;  telegraph;  telephone;  elements  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  • 

One  examination  paper. 

Latin. 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty,  similar  in 
style  to  the  authors  read. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  passages  of  English,  similar  in 
style  to  the  authors  read. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1900 :  Caesar.  Bellum  Gallicum,  Bk.  V. ;  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Bk. 
n. ;  Horace,  Odes,  III,  IV. ;  Liv y  XXI. 

1901:  Caesar,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Bks.  II.,  Ill;  Vergil, 
Aeneid,  Bk.  II, ;  Horace,  Odes,  I.,  II. ;  Livy  XXI. 

1902:  Caesar,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Bk.  IV,  omitting  Chap.  17, 
and  Bk.  V.,  Chaps.  1-23;  Vergil,  Aeneid  II.,  lines  1-505; 
Horace,  Odes  L,  II. ;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  Pro  Marcello, 
PhDippicXiy. 

Two  examination  papers. 

French. 

The  prescription  of  work  in  grammar,  the  translation  of 
English  into  Irench  and  sight  translation  is  the  same  for  Senior 
I^eaving  Standing  as  for  Junior  Leaving  Standing,  but  the 
examination  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1900 :  Enault  :  le  Chien  du  capitaine ;  Feuillet,  la  Fdc,  le 
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Roman  d'uii  jeunc  Homme  pauvre;   Labiche,  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon. 

1901 :  De  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre;  Labiche, 
la  Grammaire ;  Erckmann-Ohatrian,  Madame  Th^rtee ;  Labiche, 
le  Poudre  aux  yeux 

1902:  Lamennais,  Paroles  d'un  croyant,  Chaps.  VIL  and 
XVII. ;  Perrault,  le  Maltre  Chat  ou  le  Chat  Botte ;  Dumas,  Un 
nez  gele  and  la  Pipe  de  Jean  Bart;  Alphonse  Daudet,  la 
Demi^re  Classe  and  la  Ch^vre  de  M.  Segiiin ;  Legouv^,  la  Patte 
de  Dindon;  Pouvillox,  Hortibus;  Loti,  Chagrin  d*un  vieux 
forcat ;  MoLifeRE,  L'Avare,  Acte  III.,  sc.  5  (Est-ce  a  votre  cocher 

sous  la  mienne) ;  Victor  Hugo,  Waterloo,  Chap.  IX. ; 

RouGET  DE  L'lsLE,  k  Marseillaise;  Arnault,  la  Feuille; 
Chateaubriand,  I'Exile;  Th^ophile  Gautier,  la  Chimere; 
Victor  Hugo,  Extase;  Lamartine,  I'Automne;  De  Musset, 
Tristcsse ;  Sully  Prudhomme,  le  Vase  brise ;  La  Fontaine,  le 
Chene  et  le  Roseau. 

Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  la  Joie  fait  peur. 

Mi^RlMJiiE,  Colomba. 

Two  examination  papers. 

•  Greek, 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty,  similar  to 
the  authors  read. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  into  Greek  of  ordinary  narrative  passages  of 
English,  similar  to  the  authors  read. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1900 :  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.  (Chaps.  I.- VIII.) ;  Homer,  Iliad. 
I.,  Odyssey  XV. ;  Lysias,  Contra  Eratosthenem,  and  Epitaphius. 

1901 :  AENOPHON,  Anabasis  I.  (Chaps.  I.-VIIL);  Homer,  Iliad 
I.,  Odyssey  XV. ;  Lucian,  Charon,  Vera  Historia  II. 

1892:  Xenophon, Anabasis  I.  (Chaps.  I.-VIIL);  Homer,  Iliad 
VI. ;  Odyssey  XVII. :  Lucian,  Charon,  Vera  Historia  11. 

Two  examination  papers. 

Oerrfut/n. 

The  prescription  of  work  in  grammar,  the  translation  of 
English  into  German  and  sight  translation  is  the  same  for 
Senior  Leaving  Standing  as  for  Jimior  Leaving  Standing,  but  the 
examination  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1900 :  Hauff,  das  kalte  Herz,  Kalif  Storch ;  Eichendorff, 
Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts;  Wilhelmi,  Einer  muss 
heiraten;  Benedix,  Eigensinn. 

1901:     Leandeb,    TrAumereien    (selected    by    Van     Daell); 
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Baumbach,  der  Schwiegereohn ;   Gerstacker,  Geriiiulshausen ; 
Elz,  Er  ist  nicht  eifei-stichtig ;  Wichert,  Post  Festuin. 

1902 :  Grimm,  Rotkftppchen ;  Andersen,  Wie  s  der  Alte  Maclit, 
Das  neue  Kleid,  Venedig,  Rothschild,  Der  Bar;  Ertl, 
Himmelsschlttssel ;  Frommel,  Das  eiseme  Kreuz;  Baumbach, 
Nicotiana,  Der  Goldbaum ;  Heine,  Lorelei,  Dii  bist  wie  eine 
Blume ;  Uhland,  Schftfer's  Soiintagslied,  Das  Schloss  am  Meer ; 
Ohamisso,  Das  Schloss  Boncourt ;  Claudu's,  Die  Stenie,  Der 
Riese  Goliath ;  Goethe,  Mignon,  Erlkonig,  Der  Sanger ; 
Schiller,  Der  J  tingling  am  Bache. 

Leander,  Traumereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell),  pp.  1-44. 
EBNER-EscHENBACH,DieFrieherren  vonGemperlem;  Wilhelmi 
Einer  muss  heiraten. 
Benedix,  Eigensinn. 

Two  examination  papers. 

Chemistry, 

Chemical  Theory.  The  study  of  the  following  elements,  with 
their  most  characteristic  compounds,  in  illustration  of  Men- 
delejeffs  Classification  of  the  Elements :  Hydrogen ;  Sodium, 
Potassium ;  Magnesium,  Zinc ;  Calcium,  Strontium,  Bariun) ; 
^ron,  Aluminium ;  Carbon,  Silicon,  Tin,  Lead ;  Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth;  Oxygen,  Sulphur; 
Fluorine,  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine;  Manganese,  Iron.  Ele- 
nientary  Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  practical  examination  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  a  pure  salt  will  be  sent  out  for  qualitative  analysis,  and 
wie  candioate  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  an  analytical  table. 
^De  examination  paper. 

Biology, 

^'  Eleinents  of  Zoology:  Thorough  examination  of  the 
^xternal  form,  tne  gills,  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  fish. 
otudy  of  the  prepared  skeleton  of  the  same.  Demonstration  of 
^^^  arrangement  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  and  the 
^^^^-organs,  as  far  as  these  can  be  studied  without  the  aid 
^^  the  microscope. 

^^omparison  of  the  structure  of  the  frog  with  that  of  the  fish. 
^^  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles  and  of  the 
^Ppendages  of  the  fro^  should  be  studied,  and  the  chief  facts  in 
sh      ^^^^Jopment  of  its  spawn  till  the  adult  form  is  attained 

2J^^<^1  be  observed. 

^^xanxination  of  the  external  form  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake. 

^^^inination  of  the  structure  of  a  bird. 
Nf  ^^^-^  of  the  skeleton  and  also  of  the  teeth  of  a  cat  or  dog. 
Q  ^^^y  of  the  crayfish  as  a  type  of  the  Arthropods. 
^.^^P^fMirison  of   the    crayfish    with  an    insect   (grasshopper, 

v^^*  or  cockroach);  also  With  a  millipede  and  a  spider. 

g^^^^ination  of  an  earthworm. 
^^3^  of  a  fresh-water  mussel. 
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The  principles  of  zoological  nomenclature  as  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  common  fresh-water  tish,  such  as  the  sucker  ami 
the  herring,  bass  and  perch. 

Study  o?  an  amoeba,  or  pararacecium  as  a  type  of  a  unicellular 
animal. 

The  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  body  in  vertebrates 
in  connection  with  different  methods  of  locomotion.  The 
natural  habits  of  the  various  animals  examined. 

2.  Elements  of  Botany  :  The  examination  will  test  whether 
the  candidate  has  practically  studied  representatives  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  the  locahty  in  which  the  preparatory  school 
Is  situated,  and  representatives  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of 
cryptogams,  such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort,  a 
moss,  a  hchen,  a  mushroom,  ana  a  chara. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
bean  and  the  maize.  Attention  will  be  given  in  the  examination 
to  drawing  and  description  of  parts  of  plants  suppUed,  and  to 
their  classification.  Comparison  of  different  organs,  morphology 
of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  hair,  parts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of 
flowering  plants,  pollination,  fertilisation,  and  the  nature  of  fruit 
and  seeas. 

A  practical  examination  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  The  material  for  examination  will  consist  of  two  plants, 
a  microscopic  section  and  an  animal. 

Two  examination  papers. 

e.  Question  Papers. 

The  papers  in  Part  I.  for  Junior  Leaving  Standing  will  be 
different  from  those  set  for  Matriculation.  The  Exammers  will 
be  expected,  moreover,  to  set  papers  for  the  purposes  of  candi- 
dates who  desire  to  become  teachers,  but  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  questions  shall  be  more  difficult  than  the  Regulations  have 
called  for  since  1896.  The  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensura- 
tion and  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
shall  be  submitted  to  candidates,  when  writing  on  Part  II.  of  the 
Junior  Leaving  Course,  in  addition  to  the  papers  in  these  subject-s 
taken  by  candidates  when  writing  on  Part  1.  For  the  optional 
groups,  the  examinations  will  be  equal  in  difficulty,  as  near  as 
niay  he,  in  order  that  candidates  who  begin  the  optional  subjectjs 
at  the  same  time  during  their  High  School  course  may  have 
equal  advantages  in  preparing  for  the  examinations. 

/.  Percentages. 

Each  question  paper  will  hereafter  be  valued  at  100  (Reeula- 
uon  43).  Candidates  for  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Standing 
nrll^fK^'I'l)"'''''^  Y"  "'^^^  ^^  P^r  <^e^it.  of  the  aggregate  marks 

vS^^  T^  1^^"  P^^^^^^^«  ''^^^^  ^^^  eSninations  are 
tov^^^  of  nf  ^  ^^*  P"^.n^^^^-  ^^  ^^^^  P^^^^-  Seventy.five 
"II  tho  annwur  papers  are  read,  any  question  paper  should  bo 
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found,  by  the  Board  of  Examinors,  easier  or  more  difficult  than 
intended,  the  minimum  on  the  paper  shall  be  correspondingly 
raised  or  lowered,  and  the  total  number  of  marks  coiTespondingly 
raised  or  diminished.  Each  candidate  who  makes  the  reauired 
ara'egate  may  be  awarded  a  certificate,  even  though  he  snould 
fail  to  obtain  the  minimum  in  a  subject,  provided  he  was 
regarded  as  fit  to  pass  in  that  subject  by  the  huM\  as  shown 
from  the  confidential  report  sent  to  the  Department  before  the 
examinations. 

g.  Commercial  Diploma. 

The  course  for  a  Commercial  Diploma  will,  as  heretofore, 
consist  of  two  parts  (I.  and  II.).  Part  I.  will  be  the  same  as 
Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving.  Part  II.  will  embrace  the  Commercial 
subjects  mentioned  in  Kegulation  50,  viz. : — Book-keeping  and 
Wnting ;  Commercial  Transactions ;  Business  forms  ana  usages ; 
Stenography  (Theory) ;  Stenography  (Dictation).  Book-keeping 
shall  be  taken  up  in  six  sets  as  follows  : — 

Set  I.  shall  show  transactions  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
months ;  the  transactions  of  the  first  month  being  done  by  Single 
Entry,  and  of  the  second  by  Double  Entrv,  and  showing  tlie 
change  from  Single  to  Double  Entry.  Books  to  be  used :  Day 
Book  (1st  month).  Journal  Day  Book  (2nd  month),  Cash  Book, 
Bill  Book  and  Ledger. 

Set  II.  The  transactions  shall  be  the  same  as  for  Set  I.,  those 
of  the  first  month  being  done  by  Double  Entry,  and  of  the 
second  month  by  Single  Entry,  and  showing  the  change  from 
Double  Entry  to  Single  Entry.  Books  to  be  used :  Four  Column 
Journal  with  specitu  columns  for  Mdse.  Purchases  and  Sales 
(1st  month),  Day  Book  (2nd  month).  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book  and 
Ledger. 

^  III.  A  Double  Entry  set  with  two  partners.     Books  to  be 
used  ;  Journal  Day  Book  with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Sales, 
Caslm  Book,  Invoice  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger,  the  first  three  as 
^ts  of  original  entry. 

Set  IV.  A  Double  Entry  set;  a  continuation  of  Set  III.,  the 
posting  being  done  in  the  same  ledger.  A  third  partner  shall  be 
^^naitted  and  the  transactions  snail  include  shipments  and 
^nsignments.  Books  to  be  used :  Journal  Day  Book,  Cash 
^k.  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger,  the  first 
four  as  books  of  original  entry. 

^t  V.  A  Double  Entry  set :  a  continuation  of  Set  IV.,  the 
P^stixig  being  done  in  a  new  ledger.  A  fourth  partner  shall  be 
^^itted,  and  the  transactions  shall  include  wholesale  mer- 
?J^iiclising,  shipment  companies,  and  merchandise  companies, 
^^kis  to  be  used  :  The  same  as  for  Set  IV. 

Se^  Yj  ^  set  in  Manufacturing.  Books  to  be  used:  Journal 
J^^y  Book,  with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Sales,  Cash  Book, 
Tim^  Book,  and  Ledger. 
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The  <,'iisli  Book  shall  \te  n  book  of  origiiwl  ontry  in  nil  of  the 
Double  Entry  set-s,  various  special  columns  being  used  in  ihu 
ditforent  sets.  A  monthly  Trial  Balance  shall  be  uaed  in  connec- 
tion with  Sets  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  and  Statements  of  Reflources  and 
Liabilities,  and  of  Losses  and  Gains  for  all  of  the  sets.  The 
transactions  in  the  different  sets  shall  be  different  firom  year  to 
year.  The  sets  may  recur  triennially,  and  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  twenty  pages  of  foolsoiip. 

The  book-keepinj^  sets  of  pupils  who  write  at  the  examination 
for  a  Commercial  Diploma  shall  be  examined  by  the  teacher  and 
a  report  sent  to  to  the  Education  Department. 

Bmineas  Fornu  ami  Uaux/es. — Negotiable  paper;  promissorj- 
nnijui-  Bni>^;al  r^otes ;  billfi  of  oxchange  ;  acceptance;  negotiation 
cheques ;  collection  of  accounts ;  discharge  and 
cial  forms  of  due  bilb  and  orders ;  accounts, 
atoments ;  interest ;  partnerships ;  receipts  and 
ig ;  and  commercial  correspondence. 
— At  the  examination  in  dictation  in  stenography, 
lall  be  required  to  have  attained  the  rate  of  fifty 
te.  He  snail  also  be  required  to  transcribe  his 
hand  at  the  rate  of  twelve  words  per  minute. 
Fitter  shall  consist  of  business  letters  and  legal 

ition  papers,  each  valued  at  100. 
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Table  8. — Kindergartens,  1898. 

Note. — ^The  system  of  Kindergarten  instruction,  first  intro- 
(lucetl  into  Ontario  in  1882,  and  subsequently  made  part  of  the 
School  System  of  the  Province,  by  the  Putlic  Schools  Act  of 
1885,  has  met  with  encoura^ng  success.  A  report  of  the  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  this  way  was  first  made  in  1892.  The 
report  showed  that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  69  Kinder- 
gartens wore  established,  with  160  teachers,  attended  by  C,375 
children  under  six  years  of  age. 


No.  of 

Kindergartenfl. 


116 


Nunitier  of 
Teachers. 


240 


Na  of  Pupils 
attending. 


]l,0a3 


Average 
attendance. 


4,573. 


Table  9.— Night  Schools.  1898. 


No.  of 
Night  Schools. 


18 


No.  of 
Teachers. 


42 


No.  of  Popil-s 
attending.* 


1,504 


Average 
attendance. 


363 


*  Thli  number  does  not  include  the  attendance  at  the  classes  eslablished  by  Mechanics' 
Institutes  and  Art  Schools. 
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Table  11. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1898. 

a.  Elementary  Schools.^ 

Number  of  Public.*  Schools  -----  5,587 

luereusc  for  the  year    -         -         -  IS 

9* 

Number  of  Roman  Catholics  Separate  SehooLs        -  345 

Increase  for  the  year    -         -         -  5 

Number  of  ProtesUuit  Separate  Schools        -         -  8 

Number  of  Kindei-gartens 116 

Number  of  teachers 240 

Number  of  Night  Schools 18 

Number  of  te^achers 42 

Amount  expended  for  Public  School  Houses  (sites 

and  buildings) $426,422 

Amounts  expended  for  Public  School  teachers* 

salaries) 82,747,169 

Amount  expanded  for  all  other  purposes      -        -       $869,652 

Total  amount  expended  on  Public  Schools   -         -    $4,043,233 
Increase $129,732 

Number  of  persons  in  the  Province  between  the 

ages  of  5  and  21        -        -        -        -        -         591,300 
Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  1,245 

Number  of  registered  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the 

PubUc  Schools  during  the  ye4ir  -        -        -         436,727 
Decrease  for  the  year    -        -        -  4,430 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools 

during  the  ye^ir 247,780 

Decrease  for  tne  ve^ir    -        -        -  768 

V 

Number  of  pupils  in  Roman  l^itholic  Separate 

Schools ^  41,667 

Increase  for  the  year     -         -         -         -      47 

»' 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Roman  Ciitholic 

Separate  Schools 26,671 

In'creasc  for  the  year     .         -         -         -    075 

Number  of  pupils  in  Protestant  Separate  Schools  505 

Decreaso  for  the  year    -         -         -         -      38 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Protestant  Sepa- 
rate Schools 266 

Decrease  for  the  year    -         -         -        -      55 


^  The  Curriculum  of  Eieineiitiuy  Schools  embraces  the  following  subjects: 
Keading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  (Jomi)0.sition,  Drawing,  English  Literature, 
Geography.  Mujjic,  Grammar,  History,  Physiology  and  Temperance,  Drill 
and  Calistnenics,  Book-keeping,  Algel»ra,  Geometry,  Botany,  Elemtsntary 
Physic*'^,  Agriculture. 
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a.  Elemen'J'ary  ScHooiii — cont. 

ffumber  of  pupils  attending  Kindergartens  -  11.083 

Increase  for  the  year    -         -         -  390 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  at  Kindeipirtens     -  4,573 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  211 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Night  Schools  1,504 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  98 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  at  Night  Schools      -  303 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  4t» 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total  attend- 
ance in  Public  Schools       -        .         -        -  57 

Number  of  persons  employed  lus  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools  during  the  year :  Men.  2.65(); 
women,  5,809 ;  total  -        '^-         -         -         -  8,465 

Decrease :  men,  34 ; 
Increase :  women,  123 ;  increase   -        -      89 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  Normal 

School 3,686 

Increase  for  the  vear    -         -         -  106 

V 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  Co\uity 

Model  School  in  1899        -        -        -        -  1,271 

Average  aimual  salary  of  male  teachers  in  Public: 

Schools »396 

Increase  for  the  year     -        -        -  ^5 

Average  annual  salary  of  female  teachers  in  Public 

Schools *293 

Decreiise  for  the  year     -        -        -  $1 

6.  Secondary  Schools.^ 

Number  of  High  Schools  (including  37  Collegiate 

Institutes) 130 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools    -        -        -  571 

Decrease  for  the  year    -        -        -  8 

Number  of  pupils  in  High  Schools       -        -        -  23,301 

Decrease  for  the  year   -        -        -  1>089 

Amount  expended    for    High    School    teachers' 

salaxi6S     -------       *t531,887 

Amount  expended  for  High  School  houses  (sites 

and  buUdings) S52,266 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  High  School  pur- 
poses        ------  $144,8o6 

Total  amount  expended  on  High  Schools  $729,009 

^  The  Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  includes  all  the  subjects  required 
for  Matriculation  at  the  CTniversity  (see  below,  Appendix  G). 

4226.  "^  2 
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APPENDIX  A. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATIOy  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

PRO\aNCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

(Approved  by  the  Education  Dei)artnient,  Octoljer  20tJi,  1806.) 


Public  Schools. 
Sites  and  School  Houu$, 


1.  The  site  of  every  public  school  shall  admit  of  easy  drainage  and  shall 
be  accessible  by  the  best  highways  in  the  section.  Its  area  shall  be  not  less 
than  half  an  acre,  and  if  the  school  population  of  the  section  exceeds 
seventy-five,  the  area  shall  be  not  less  than  one  acre.  The  grounds  shall  be 
levelled  and  drained,  enclosed  by  a  neat  and  substantial  fence  and  planted 
with  shade  trees.  The  school  house  shall  be  placed  at  least  30  feet  from  the 
public  highway. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  well  or  other  means  of  procuring  water,  so  placed  and 
guarded  a^  to  be  secure  against  pollution  from  surface  drainage,  or  in 
any  other  way.    Every  rural  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  woodshed. 

3.  The  closets  for  the  sexes  shall  be  under  different  roofs.  They  shall  be 
separated  by  a  high  close-board  fence,  their  entrances  screened  from  obser- 
vation, and  locked  after  school  hours.  They  shall  be  properly  cleansed  and 
disinfected  when  necessary,  and  approached  by  proper  walks  from  the  school 
hou>*e  so  as  to  be  accessible  with  comfort  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

4.  Where  the  average  attendance  of  any  section  for  three  years  exceeds 
60  pupils  a  school  house  with  two  rooms  shall  be  provided.  An  additional 
room  and  teacher  shall  be  required  for  each  additional  50  pupils  in  average 
attendance.  Every  school  house  shall  afford  separate  entrances  with 
covered  porches  and  suitable  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

6.  Every  schoolroom  shall  contain  a  superficial  area  of  at  least  12  square  feet, 
and  a  cubic  content  of  at  least  250  feet,  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance. 
A  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  room  of  at  least  67  degrees  shall  be 
mamtamed,  and  provision  made  for  a  complete  change  of  atmosphere  three 
times  every  hour.  The  windows,  both  sashes,  shall  be  adjusted  by  weights 
and  puUeys  and  provided  with  suitable  blinds.  Light,  whertf  possible, 
shall  be  admitted  from  the  left  of  the  pupil.  .^- 

Furnitare  and  Equipment. 

Bin:t\ht2u^'^^^''''?^^^f^^^r^'^^^  wi*^  either  double  or  single. desks, 
rows  f&  J^^  ^^^^  «l^aW  be  fastened  to  thf  floorin 

^Z^Z^^^^  f^^l^^'^^j  with  suitable  aisles  between  the  rows 

ana  witii  passages  at  least  three  feet  wide  between  the  outside  rows  and 
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the  walls  of  the  school  room.    Desks  according  to  the  foUowing  scale  shall 
be  considered  as  meeting  all  legal  requirements  : — 


Age  of  Papils. 


Seats. 


Height. 


a 

fS4 


o 

s. 

o 


Desks. 


Liengtli. 

9 

<u 

2 

a 

^ 

O 

a 

Q 

Fire  to  eight  years 
Eight  to  ten  years 
Ten  to  thirteen  years    - 
Thirteen  to  sixteen  years 


11  in. 

12  „ 

13  „ 
14 


>» 


lOi  in. 

Hi,, 

I2i  „ 

14i  „ 


2   in. 
2 


if 


36  in. 
36  „ 


18  in.'  12  in. 
18  „     12  „ 


2J  „  '   36  „  .  20  „  I  13  „ 


i» 


!  40  „  ,  22  „  ;  13  „ 


i 

a 


22  in. 


23 


2^1 

26 


» 


ft 


)i 


7.  There  shall  be  one  blackboard,  at  least  four  feet  wide,  extending  across 
the  whole  room  in.  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  with  its  lower  edge  not  more 
than  ^  feet  above  the  floor  or  platform  ;  and,  when  ix)38ible,  there  should 
be  an  additional  blackboard  on  each  side  of  the  room.  At  the  lower  edge  of 
each  blackboard  there  should  be  a  trough  five  inches  wide  for  holding 
crayons  and  brushes. 

Note.— The  following  directions  for  making  a  blackboard  may  be  found 
useful:— 

(a)  Where  a  brick  wall  is  built  solid,  and  also  in  cases  of  frame  buildings,  the 
part  to  be  used  for  a  blackboard  should  be  lined  with  boiuds,  and  the  laths  for 
bolding  the  plaster  nailed  firmly  on  the  boards. 

(6)  The  plaster  for  the  blackboard  should  be  composed  largely  of  plaster  of 
Paris. 

(c)  Before  and  after  having  received  the  first  coat  of  colour  it  should  be 
thoroughly  polished  with  fine  sand  paper. 

{d)  The  colouring  matter  should  be  laid  on  with  a  wide  flat  varnish  brn.^h. 

(e)  The  liquid  colouring  should  be  made  as  follows : — Dissolve  gum  shellac 
in  alcohol,  fonr  ounces  to  the  quart ;  the  alcohol  should  be  ninety-five  per  cent, 
etiong ;  the  dissolving  process  will  require  at  least  12  hours,  Fine  emery  floiir« 
with  enough  chrome  green  or  lamp  black  to  give  colour,  should  then  be  addeu 
Qutil  the  mixture  has  the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  It  may  then  be  applied, 
b  long  even  strokes,  up  and  down,  the  liquid  being  kept  constantly  stirred. 

8.  Every  school  shall  have  at  least  one  globe  not  less  that  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  properly  mounted  ;  a  map  of  Canada  ;  a  map  of  Ontario  ;  a  map 
of  the  world  and  of  the  continents  •  one  or  more  sets  of  tablet  lessons  of 
P^  I.  of  the  First  Reader  ;  a  standard  dictionary  •  a  gazetteer ;  a  nimieral 
frame ;  a  suitable  supply  of  crayons  and  blackboara  brushes  ;  an  eight-day 
clock ;  shelving  for  baskets  ;  hooks  for  caps  and  cloaks  j  and  two  chairs  in 
addition  to  the  teacher's  chair. 

9.  The  Trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  or  some  suitable  person 
to  keep  the  school  house  and  premiseis  and  all  feuces,  outhouses^  walks, 
^nndows,  desks,  maps,  blackboards  and  stoves  in  proper  repair.  They  shall 
al«)  provide  for  whitewashing  walls  and  ceilings  if  finished  in  plastw  (or 
for  washing  if  finished  in  wood),  every  year  during  the  summer  holidayT?, 
and  shall  employ  a  caretaker  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sweep  the  floors 
<^7,  and  wash  them  at  least  quarterly  and  to  make  fires  one  nour  before 
wfi  opening  of  school,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May  iu  each 
year. 
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10.  No  jmblic  school  hoase  or  school  grounds,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for  in  the  conveyance  to  the  trustees,  shall  be  used  for  any  other  than  public 
school  puqx^ses  without  the  con?iient  of  the  tra^tees,  and  no  advertisements 
shall  be  posted  in  any  {school  room  or  distributed  tn  the  ])upils  unless 
approved  in  the  same  way. 

11.  The  fii-st  Friday  in  May  each  year  shall  in  rural  si^hm^l  sections  and 
in  incorpomted  villaprcs  l)e  devoted  to  the  plantiiie:  of  shade  trees  the  mnkinj^ 
of  flower  beds<,  and  otherwise  lieautifyin^  and  improving  the  school  f:round>i. 
Songs  and  recitations  designed  to  cultivate  greater  interest  in  tree«i  and 
flowers  and  in  the  study  of  nature  shall  form  part  of  the  exercises  of  the 
day. 

Duties  of  Pvpih, 

12.  Every  pupil  registered  in  a  public  school  shall  attend  punctually  and 
regularly  every  day  of  the  school  year  in  which  his  name  is  so  registered. 
He  shall  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person  and  habits,  diligent  in  his  studies, 
kind  and  courteous  to  his  fellow-pupils,  obedient  and  res})ectful  to  his 
teacher,  and  shall  submit  to  such  discipline  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kinil 
firm  and  judicious  parent. 

13.  Every  pupil  on  returning  to  school  after  absence  from  anv  cauM  shall 
give  orally  or  in  writing  to  the  teacher,  a  proper  reason  for  his  absence. 
A  pupil  may  retire  from  school  at  any  hour  during  the  day  at  the  request, 
either  oral  or  written,  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  A  pupil  may  be  suspended 
who  fails  or  neglects  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  books  or  other  supplies 
required  in  his  course  of  study,  or  to  pay  the  fees  imposed  for  such  purposes 
by  the  trustees. 

14.  Every  pupil  shall  be  responsible  to  the  teacher  for  his  conduct  on 
the  school  premises  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  except  when  accom- 
panied by  his  parents  or  guardians,  or  by  some  person  appointed  by  them 
on  their  oehalf.  Any  pui)il  who  injures  or  destroys  scnool  property  or 
furniture  may  be  suspended  until  the  property  or  furniture  destroyed  or 
iiyured  is  made  good  by  the  parent  or  guaraian  of  such  pupil. 

School  TeriM  and  OrganKation. 

15.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Trustees,  the  pupils  attending  every 
public  school  sliall  assemble  for  study  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
shall  be  dismissed  not  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  One  hour 
at  least  shall  be  allowed  for  recreation  at  mid-day,  and  ten  minutes  during 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon  terras,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  study 
1)0  less  than  five  hours  i)er  day,  including  the  recess  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  provided  always  the  Trustees  may  reduce  the  hours  of  study  for 
pupils  in  the  First  and  Second  Forms. 

16.  Pupils  not  registered  in  a  day  school  may  attend  a  night  school  from 
the  Ist  of  October  until  the  31st  of  March.  The  hours  of  study  in  the 
night  school  shall  not  exceed  2i  hours  per  session-  Pupils  shall  not  he 
admitted  to  a  night  school  who  are  under  14  years  of  age  or  who  attend 
school  during  the  day.  Night  schools  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  public  schools  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  pupils,  the  duties 
and  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  use  of  text  books. 

17.  The  course  of  study  for  public  schools  shall  be  taken  up  in  five  forms 
as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  pupils  shall  be  classified  by  the  teacher  with 
respect  to  their  attainments  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  form  to  which  they 
are  assigned  or  from  which  they  are  to  be  promoted.  Ripils  who  have 
passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination  and  such  other  pupils  as  arc 
considered  Qualified  by  the  teacher  and  inspector  shall  be  entitled  in  both 
rural  and  urban  schools  to  receive  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  Fifth 
Form,  provided  that,  in  a  municipality  Imving  a  high  school  if  resident 
pupils  of  the  First  Form  are  not  charged  fees  it  will  not  be  deemed  obliga- 
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tonr  for  the  public  school  board  to  have  a  fifth  class.  The  amount  of  time 
to  be  given  to  any  class  is  to  bo  determined  by  the  teacher,  who  nhall  be 
guided  in  this  matter  by  the  insiiector.  Subjects  of  the  course  of  study 
nmrked  with  an  asterisk  are  optional. 

18.  An  optional  subject  shall  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  Inspector,  and  where  the  teacher  is  the  holder  of  a  fir«<t  or 
second  class  certificate  and  has  passed  an  examination  in  the  option  which 
he  undertakes  to  teach.  The  Trustees  of  any  rural  school  may,  by  resolution 
passed  at  a  recrular  meeting  of  the  board,  require  agriculture  to  be  taught  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  forms  of  the  school,  and  in  such  cases  the  inspector  shall 
report  to  the  Trustees  at  least  annually,  the  extent  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  pupils  and  their  standing.  Not  more  than  three  periods  of  30  minutes 
each  shall  be  given  per  week  to  the  study  of  all  the  optional  subjects.  In 
urban  schools  such  instruction  may  be  given  in  domestic  economy  as  the 
Trustees  deem  exedient. 

19.  In  school  sections  where  the  French  or  German  language  prevails,  the 
Trustee  may,  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribeafor  piiblic schools, 
require  instruction  to  be  given  in  reading,  grammar  and  composition  to  such 
pupils  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to  study  either  of  these 
languages,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  authorised  text  books  in  French  oi 
German  shall  be  used.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  that  any  of  the  text  book  prescribed  for  public  schools  shall  be  set 
aside  because  of  the  use  of  the  authorised  text  books  in  French  or  Qerman. 

Conti7iuation  Classes. 

20.  In  schools  where  instruction  for  the  primary  examinations  has  been 
given  under  former  i*egulations  sunilar  to  what  may  be  given  by  the  esta- 
olishment  of  a  continuation  class  in  connection  with  any  public  school  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  8  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1896,  the  principal  of 
the  school  shall  be  deemed  qualified  so  long  as  he  remains  principal  of  such 
school.  In  the  case  of  any  subsequent  amx)intment  as  principal,  the 
qualifications  shall  be  a  first  cla&s  certificate  for  schools  in  class  (a)  herein- 
after mentioned. 

21.  Any  ffrant  made  by  the  Legislature  for  public  school  leaving  exami- 
nations and  continuation  classes  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  among  the  schools  of  the  three  grades  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  : 
—(a)  Schools  in  which  the  principal  holds  a  first  class  certificate  (unless 
occupying  the  x)osition  in  1896),  and  gives  regular  instruction  only  to 
pupils  wno  have  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination  (one  or 
more  of  whom  have  also  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination) 
and  who  are  taking  the  full  course  required  for  primary  standing,  (b) 
Schools  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  teachers  and  *a  class  in  regular 
attendance  of  at  least  10  pupils  who  have  passed  the  high  school  entrance 
examination  (one  or  more  of  whom  have  also  passetl  the  public  school 
leaving  examination)  and  who  are  taking  the  full  work  rcquii'cd  for  primary 
standing,  (c)  Schools  in  which  there  is  a  class  in  regiUar  attendance  of  at 
least  five  pupils  who  have  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination  (one 
or  more  oi  whom  have  also  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination) 
and  who  are  taking  the  full  course  prescribed  for  primary  standing.  Any 
person  holding  a  second  class  certificate  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  conduct 
the  classes  in  schools  under  divisions  (6)  and  (c).  Before  a  grant  is  paid  to 
any  school  for  a  continuation  class  the  inspector  shall  certify  to  its  efficiency, 
and  to  the  competence  of  the  teachers  employed  to  give  the  instruction 
reqmred  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department.  Any  school 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  regulation  shall  not  receive  any  additional 
allowance  on  account  of  pupils  who  may  pass  the  public  scnool  leaving 
examination.    (Modified  in  1899,  see  §  III.  of  Part  II.,  above.) 

Pvhlic  School  Courses  of  Stttdy. 

22.  Suhject  to  any  instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from 
time  to  time,  the  limitations  and  examination  requirements  of  each  Form  in 
the  pubUc  scnool  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  A— Pul)lic  School  Courses 
of  Study.    (See  below.) 
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High  School  Entiujvce  Examinations, 

23.  At  every  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  and  such  other  places 
as  niay  be  recommended  by  the  county  council,  examinations  to  be  known 
as  high  school  entrance  examinations,  to  be  conducted  on  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  the  Fourth  Form  of  public  schools,  shall  be  held  annually.  The 
bounty  council  may  imiK>.^e  a  fee  not  exceeding  one  dollar  upon  each  county 
pupil  writing  at  the  entrance  examination.  Boards  of  trustees  may  impose 
similar  fees  upon  resident  and  non-resident  pupils  >mting  for  the  entrance 
examination  at  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 

^4.  An^  person  intending  to  write  at  this  examination  shall  notify  the 
inspector  in  whose  district  he  proposes  to  write  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
^lay.  Wliere  more  examinations  than  one  are  held  in  the  same  inspectoral 
division,  he  sliall  notify  the  insi)ect<)r  of  the  place  at  which  he  desires  to  be 
examined.  The  answer  pajjers  of  the  candidates  shall  be  read  l)y  the  Board 
of  Examiners  constituted  under  Section  38  of  the  High  Schools  Act,  1896. 

25.  The  answers  of  candidates  at  the  entrance  examination  shall  be 
appraised  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. :  In  I'eading,  spelling,  drawing, 
writing,  50  each;  in  physiology  and  temperance,  composition,  history, 
geography,  100  each  ;  in  grammar  and  literature,  150  each  ;  in  arithmetic, 
200.  Two  marks  shall  be  deducted  for  each  misspelled  word  on  the  dictation 
paper,  and  one  mark  for  every  miss])e]led  word  in  any  other  paper.  Reason- 
able deductions  may  also  be  made  for  want  of  neatness. 

2G.  Any  candidate  who  obtains  one-third  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  and 
one-half  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall  be  considered  as  having  passed  the 
examination.  The  examiners  may  also  award  pass  standing  to  candidates 
who  have  not  made  a  bad  failure  in  any  subject  but  who  have  made  a  high 
aggregate  above  the  half  required,  or  whose  cane  on  account  of  age  or  other 
circumstances  demands  si)ecial  consideration.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  be  final  with  regard  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  any 
candidate,  but  the  inspector  may  submit  to  the  board  for  re-consideration 
the  complaint  of  any  candidate  or  any  other  person  with  regard  to  the 
examination. 

27.  In  the  interval  between  the  annual  examinations,  pupils  may  be 
admitted  to  a  high  school  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  joint  report 
of  the  principal  of  a  high  school  and  the  public  school  inspector,  showing  the 
attainments  of  such  pupil,  his  age,  and  the  reasons  for  his  non-attendance  at 
the  entrance  examination  prescribed  by  the  Department.  No  pupil  shall  be 
admitted  until  his  case  is  disposed  of  by  the  Minister.  The  names  of  such 
pupils  shall  be  included  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  next 
annual  examination.  • 

Public  School  Leaving  ExamiTuitions. 

28.  Public  school  leaving  examinations  will  be  held  annually  at  every 
high  school  and  collegiate  institute,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may  be 
recommended  by  the  insi)ector.  A  lierson  who  wishes  to  wiite  at  the  public 
school  leaving  examination  must,  l)efore  the  24th  of  May,  give  the  necessary 
notice  to  the  in  ;i)ector  on  a  form  to  be  obtained  from  him.  The  answer 
papers  will  be  examined  at  the  Education  Department  immediately  after 
the  examination  is  held,  and  a  report  of  the  resuJt.s  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
inspector,  or  to  the  high  school  principal,  if  the  examination  was  held  at  a 
high  school  centre.  The  Board  of  Trustees  where  such  examination  is  held 
shall  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  examination,  but  will  receive  from  the  inspector 
half  the  fees  paid  by  candidates. 

29.  Candidates  at  the  public  school  leaving  examination  shall  take  the 
foUo'vving  subjects,  to  be  valued  as  herein  mentioned,  viz. :  reading,  50 ; 
drawing,  writing  with  book-keeping  and  commercial  transactions,  English 
composition,  English  literature,  history,  geography,  al^bra,  geometry, 
botany  each  100;  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  arithmetic  and  mensura- 
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tioQ,  each  150.  Any  candidate  who  obtains  one-third  of  the  marks  in  each 
^^ject  and  one-half  (67  i^er  cent,  for  honours),  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall 
^  considered  as  having  passed  the  uublic  school  leaving  examination, 
provided,  also,  that  a  candidate  who  fails  on  one  or  more  subjects  may,  if  he 
inakes  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  total,  !«  awanled  a 
public  school  leaving  certiticate.  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  high  school 
^ntrance  examinations  may  admit  to  a  high  school  candidates  who  have 
Med  at  a  public  school  leaving  examination^  providing  they  have  made  one- 
quarter  of  the  marks  on  each  entrance  examination  subject. 


High  Schooi-s  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 

Acccumtwdation  and  Equijmiejit. 

30.  The  plans  of  every  high  school  hereafter  erected,  and  the  plans  and 
^•te  of  every  high  school  hereafter  established,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
*IWval  of  tne  Minister  of  Education.  In  all  high  schools  established  since 
j^^y,  1891^  Qj.  iQ  \^  hereafter  established,  there  shall  be  a  orincipal  and  at 
^'^t  two  assistants.  No  new  high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
^^*  ^^t  does  not  provide  at  least  the  amount  fixed  by  the  instructions  of 
*"6  -Junister  of  Education  with  regard  to  accommodation  and  the  equipment 

i^/uired  as  the  maximum  in  distributing  the  legislative  grant  to  schools 

with  two  masters. 

31.  Any  high  school  may  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  collegiate  institute 
when  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Education  Department  that  the 
trustees  have  i)rovided  :  (a)  adequate  school  buildincs  ;  {o)  etjuipment  of  the 
value  and  character  required  as  the  maximum  in  tlie  case  of  ni^h  schools 
with  three  or  more  masters  ;  (c)  four  specialists,  viz.,  one  in  clansics,  one  in 
mathematics,  one  in  science,  one  in  modern  languages  including  English 
(one  of  whom  or  some  other  member  of  the  staflf  being  also  a  commercial 
specialist),  and  (d)  such  other  assistants  as  >vill  secure  thorough  in.-;t ruction 
in  ail  the  subjects  of  the  high  school  course  as  far  as  senior  matriculation 
into  the  University  of  Toronto.  A  collegiate  institute  me.y  be  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  high  school  on  the  joint  report  of  the  high  school  inspectors, 
approved  by  the  Education  Department. 

32.  Every  high  school  that  complies  with  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  grants  :  (a)  a  fixed  grant  of 
375  dollars ;  (fi)  in  respect  of  school  accommodation,  a  maximum  of 
100  dollars  in  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters  and  of  150  dollars 
in  the  case  of  high  schools  with  three  or  more  masters ;  (c)  in  respect  of 
equipment,  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  approved  expenditure  but  so  as  not  to 
exceed  110  dollars  in  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters ;  or  220 
dollars  in  the  case  of  high  schools  with  three  or  more  masters ;  (d)  in  respect 
of  salaries  ten  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  over  1,500  dollars  but  so  as  not  to 
exceed  600  dollars  in  any  case ;  (e)  such  amount  pro  rata  in  respect  of 
average  attendance  as  may  remain  imexi>ended  of  the  grant. 
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01  j«cliool  accommodation  of  200  doUai-s ;  (d)  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
on  salaries  over  1,500  dollars  but  so  as  not  to  exceed  600  dollars  ;  and  (t)  to 
a  grant  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  out  of  any  unexpended  b^ance  of 
^  legislative  grant. 

34.  In  apportioning  the  legislative  ^ant  on  equipment,  the  maximum 
jewgniised  m  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters  shall  be  as  follows  : 
iiDwy,  300  dollars  ;  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  300  dollars  ;  maps  and 
Swoea,  50  dollars,  and  models  for  drawing,  50  dollars ;  gymnasium,  not 
i?^K  u^  equipment,  400  dollars.  In  the  case  of  collegiate  institutes  and 
*"P  schools  with  three  masters  the  maximum  recognized  shall  be  :  library, 
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600  dollars  ;  phyaicftl  and  cbemical  apparatus,  600  dollars^  maps  and  globes, 
100  dollars,  and  modeln  for  drawing,  100  dollars  ;  gTinnasium,  not  incTudiDg 
wiuipment,  800  dollar)*. 

3-'i.  When  the  value  of  the  libmi*)'  has  reached  the  maximum  herein 
ri'i'OfjiiLiiiid,  ten  \>vt  i*nt.  of  the  nnmial  expenditure  liy  the  High  School  Board 
uti  Mipplemenl»l  reudiu^  in  Kngliith  Llteratiu'c  will  be  allowed.  The 
cataloino  of  the  equipment  shall  bo  kept  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
sliall  oe  accessible  to  any  officer  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  grading  shall  be 
followeil  in  appropriating  the  grant  for  buildings  and  premises.  On  the 
I'eport  of  a  high  scliool  inspector,  such  reductions  may  be  made  in  the  grants 
payable  upon  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  the  character  and  equipment  of 
the  school  build ingn  and  their  appendages  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may 
deem  expedient. 

High  School  Oi-ganitalion. 

36.  In  every  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  the  head  teacher  shall  >>c 
called  the  principal,  and  the  other  teachers  assistants.  The  authority  of  the 
principal  ol  the  tiigti  school  shall  be  supreme  as  to  all  matters  of  discipline 
on  the  school  preminea  where  the  public  and  high  school  occupy  the  saine 
building.  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1896,  Section  76,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  with  respect  to  the  duties  of 
pupila  attending  a  public  school  shall  apply  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  high 
whools. 

HT.  Tlie  princii>al  of  a  high  school  or  collegiate  instituto  shall  hold  a 
princi|ml'H  certificate  and  thu  assistants  shall  hold  hi^h  school  assiBtaQt-V 
certiticates.  Special  teachers  of  music,  dra^^nng,  drill,  gymnastics  and 
caliHtlienic-H,  shall  [tossess  qualifications  satisfactory  to  the  Miniat«r  of 
Education.  If,  after  due  adi'crtiaement,  a  high  school  hoard  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  qualilied  ujtsistant,  a  temt>orary  certincate  may  l>e  granted  by  the 
^Iiniater  of  Education  for  the  current  half  year  to  a  suitable  person  on  the 
Rjiplication  of  the  board. 

38.  The  principal  shall  determine  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  assigned  to 
each  form  and  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  in  each  form  shall  betaken  up 
by  the  pupils,  The  principal  shall  make  such  promotions  from  one  form  to 
another  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  he  shall  also  a-ssign  the  subjects  of  the 
course  of  study  among  the  assistants. 

39.  The  course  of  study  in  high  schools  shall  be  taken  in  four  forms.  The 
subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  Forms  I.  and  II,  are  optional ;  all  the 
other  subjects  arc  obligiitory.  No  subjects  shall  be  taken  in  any  form  other 
Ihan  the' subjects  herein  pre*'riiied.  All  puinls  shall  take  the  obligatc.ry 
subjci'ls  in  Forms  I.  and  II.  and  Hucholhersnbjectsin  anynf  Hicfonnsosinay 
be  reiiuirad  fur  dc|iartniental  or  other  examinations  or  a.-'  may  be  chosen  by 
their  parents  or  guardians  and  the  principal  of  the  school,i>rovidedtluit  pupils 
taking  the  course  for  acommercial  diploma  shall  be  reiiuired  to  take  only  the 
subjects  of  such  course.  Ty|)ewriters  may  be  fumislied  by  the  fioai'd  of 
Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  At  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  principal,  the  art  school  drawing  course  may  bo  taken  in  Form*  IT. 
and  III.,  and  agricultural  chemistry,  physiology  and  temperance  and  looal 
music  may  be  taken  in  any  form, 

40.  Reading  shall  be  taught  twice  a  week  during  the  academic  year  to  all  the 
pupils  in  each  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Forms  I.  and  II,  and  to  the  pupils  in  the 
other  forms  in  connection  with  the  English  Literature.  Writing  shall  be  taught 
during  the  first  tenn  at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  lowest  division  of  Form  I., 
and  provision  shall  be  made  for  additional  practice  in  school  hours.  Half- 
hour  penocfe  separate  from  the  other  subjects  shall  be  allotted  to  reading  and 
wntmg  in  the  time  table,    'Where  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  a  cUa 

i-i  t     ntj-tivc.  the  time  devoted  t..  reading  and   writing  shall  be 
;^,*.tely  exttu<led,     On  the  rei>ort  ..f  a  high  school  inspector  a 
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deduction  from  the  le^ulative  giunt  may,  at  the  di^icretiou  of  the  Miui.ster  of 
Education,  be  made  of  50  dollars  in  the  case  of  the  non-obflervance  of  any 
high  school  or  collegiate  institute  of  any  part  of  this  regulation. 

41.  In  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  having  a  g}'ninnAium,  drill, 
gjinnastics  and  calisthenics  shall  be  taught  in  half -hour  periods  and  in 
organized  clas.ses  not  less  than  three  times  a  week  in  each  dinsion  of  Forms 
I.,  II.  and  III.,  but  shall  be  optional  in  Form  f  V.  ;  additional  time  sliall  be 
allowed  for  practice  by  pupils  under  efficient  supervision.  No  pupil  shall 
bo  exemptea  from  the  course  prescribed,  except  ujwn  a  medical  certificate 
or  on  account  of  evident  physical  disability.  During  the  months  of  May, 
June,  September,  October,  and  November,  the  principal  may  substitute  for 
drill,  etc,  not  more  than  twice  a  week,  such  sporta  and  games  as  he  may 
approve  of.  In  high  schools  having  no  gymnasium,  drill  and  calisthenics 
shall  be  taught  a^;  the  weather  may  permit ;  and  gymnastics  may  be 
omitted. 

High  School  Course  of  Stwhf. 

42.  The  details  of  the  courses  of  study  and  examination  requirements  in 
each  form  in  high  schools  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  R — High  School 
Cotirses  of  Study.    {See  below.) 

High  School  Examiimtii/ns. 

43.  An  examination  will  be  held  annually  by  the  Education  Department, 
subiect  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  contained,  on  the  high  school  course  of 
study  at  each  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  and  at  such  other  centres 
as  may  be  approved.  Candidates  intending  to  write  should  make  applica- 
tion to  the  public  school  inspector  before  the  24th  of  May  on  a  form  to  be 
obtained  from  him.  One  examination  paper  will  be  given  in  each  subject 
except  in  the  case  of  Biology  of  Form  iV.,  in  which  there  shall  bo  two 
jMipers,  and  of  Latin.  Greek,  French,  and  German  for  Forms  III.  and  IV., 
m  -which  there  shall  be  two  examination  papers — one  in  Authors  and 
Grammar  and  one  in  Composition.  The  papers  shall  be  valued  as 
follows : — 

Ferm  I—  Reading  {pvdl  examination),  50  ;  Drawing,  English  Composition 
History,  Greoffraphy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Botany,  Writing  with  Book-keeping 
and  Commercial  Transactions,  English  (Irammar  and  iThetoric,  Arithmetic 
and  Mensuration,  each  150. 

Foi^i  II. — Part  I.— English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  200 ;  Arithmetic 
and  Mensuration,  200  ;  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  150  ;  Physics, 
100;  Part  II. — English  Composition,  100  j  English  Literature,  150; 
Algebra,  150 ;  G^eometry,  100.  Optional  Subjects. — Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  each  150. 

Fofitn  ///.—English  Compasition,  100;  English  Literatui-e,  150;  Algebra, 
150 ;  Geometry,  125  ;  Ancient  History,  Physics,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  each  paper  75. 

■ 

Form  /r.— Part  I. — English  Composition,  100  ;  English  Literature,  150  ; 
Aljgebra,  150 ;  Geometry,  125 ;  Trigonometry,  125 ;  English  and  Ancient 
History,  100.  Part  II.— Phjrsics,  100 ;  Chemistry  and  Biology,  each  75  ; 
Utin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  each  paper  75. 

Commercial  Course, — The  examination  for  Commercial  Diploma  will 
be  as  hereinafter  defined  and  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  B. 


High  School  CeiiifieaieR, 

44.  Candidates  at  high  school  examinati9ns  will  be  awarded  a  certificate 
in  the  form,  or  in  Part  I.  or  II.  of  the  fbi-m,  as  the  ca.se  may  be  (where 
part  of  a  fonn  is  prescribed  as  a  separate  division  of  their  examination)  in 
which  they  may  have  passed.  The  examination  in  any  form,  or.  in  Part  I. 
or  n.  of  any  form  (where  a  form  is  divided  foi: .  examination  purposes) 
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may  be  taken  in  such  order  or  at  such  intervals  of  one  or  more  ^^ears  as  the 
candidate  may  desire.  Candidates  who  fail  in  any  subject  in  a  form, 
or  in  the  part  of  a  form  prescribed  for  their  examination,  shall,  if  they 
present  themselves  again,  take  the  whole  examination  in  such  form  or  part 
of  a  form.  No  candidate  shall  be  re<|uired  to  pass  a  second  time  in  the 
form  or  part  of  a  form  for  which  he  has  received  a  certificate. 

45.  To  obtain  i)rimary  standing  candidates  shall  take  the  public  school 
leaving  examination  as  defined  for  public  schools  (which  shall  be  that  for 
Form  I.),  and  at  the  same  time  or  in  a  different  year,  both  i)arts  of  Form 
II.  taken  t<^)gether.  To  pass  the  public  school  leaving  examination  or  the 
examination  of  Form  it.,  candidates  must  obtain  one-third  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  each  subject,  and  50  (67  for  honours)  i)er  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
of  marks,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  a  candidate  who  iail.s  on 
one  or  more  subjects  may,  if  lie  makes  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent, 
on  the  total,  be  awardea  a  certificate.  They  may  also  write  on  the  optional 
subjects  of  Form  II.  The  marks  obtained  on  the  optional  subiects  snail  be 
adaed  to  the  aggregate  marks,  by  way  of  l>onus,  provided  the  candidate 
receives  one-third,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subject. 

46.  To  obtain  junior  leaving  standing  candidates  shall  take  the  public 
school  leaving  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form  examination, 
unless  they  nave  alreadv  passed  these  examinations,  and  the  following 
subjects  of  the  Third  Form  examination,  viz. :— English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  Ancient  History,  Algebra,  (ieometry,  Latin  and  one 
of  the  foUowinggroups,  viz. :    (a)  French  ami  (J  reek  ;  or  (b)  German  and 


ussigned  to  the  subjects 
in  Part  1.  of  the  Second  Form  shall  be  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  A 
seiMirate  certificate  will  also  be  given  to  candidates  who  pass  on  the  same 
standard  in  the  subjects  of  the  Third  Form,  no  percentage  on  the  total  being 
required  for  either  of  these  certificates,  but  67  i)er  cent,  giving  honours  in 
the  latter  cane.    (See  above,  Part  II.,  §  XII.,  a  and  0.) 

47.  To  obtain  senior  leaving  standing  candidates  shall  take  the  public 

school  leaving  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form  examination, 

unless  they  have  already  passed  these  examinations :  and  in  addition  Part  I. 

of  the  Fourth  Form  examination  ;  and  of  Part  IL,  Form  IV.,  Latin  and 

Physics,  with  one  of  the  following  groups,  viz.  : — (a)  Greek  and  French,  or 

(6)  Greek  and  German,  or  (c)  French,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  or  (c?)German, 

Chemistry  and  Biology.    Certificates  will  be  ^ven  candidates  who  pass  one 

or  both  parts  of  Form  IV.  at  this  examination,  the  standard  for  passing 

being  one-third  on  each  paper.    No  percentage  will  be  required  on  the  tota^ 

but  67  per  cent,  will  secure  honours  when  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  taken  toother. 

Candidates  for  senior  leaving  standing  who  hold  junior  leaving  standing  are 

required  to  take  onlvPartl.  of  the  Fourth  Form  examination  and  the  subjects 

of  Part  II.  of  the  Fourth  Form,  hereinbefore  mentioned.    (See  above.  Part 

IL,  §  XII.,  c  and  d) 

• 

48.  A  candidate  for  junior  or  senior  leaving  standing  who  has  passed 
Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form  examination,  shall  oe  awardea  a  certificate  on 
amplication  to  the  Education  Department  of  having  i)assed  in  Form  IL,  not- 
withstanding his  failure  to  obtain  junior  or  senior  leaving  standing,  providing 
such  candidate  has  obtained  one-third  of  the  marks  at  this  examination  in 
the  subjects  of  Part  IL  of  the  Second  Form  examination. 

49.  The  standing  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ^ears  in  Arts  after  a 
regular  course  in  any  University  in  the  firitish  dominions,  wiU  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  primary,  junior  leaving  and  senior  leaving  st&inding  re* 
spectively. 

50.  The  course  for  a  commercial  diploma  may  be  taken  in  two  parts. 
Both  parts  may  be  taken  in  different  years  or  in  the  same  ^r,  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate.  Part  I.  shall  consist  of  book-keeping  and  writing, 
200  marks ;  commercial  transactions,  business  forms  and  usages,  300  marks ; 
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stenoeraphy  (theoryX  100  marks;  stenograph}^  (dictation),  100  marks. 
Part  ll.  shall  consist  of  the  examination  papers  in  Form  II.  in  arithmetic 
and  mensuration,  history  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Canada,  Enf^lish  composition, 
English  literature  and  algebra.  The  marks  in  these  subjects  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  Form  11.  Candidates  shall  be  rei^uired  to  make  one-third  of  the 
marks  in  each  subject  in  each  part,  and  one-half  of  the  aggregate  of  each 
part  to  obtain  pass  standing.  Candidates  who  hold  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  in  Form  II.,  or  in  any  part  of  a  higher  form,  shall  be  re<iuired  to 
write  onlv  on  Part  I.  of  the  Commercial  Course. 


Specialists'  Standing. 


^  51.  Any  person  who  obtains  an  Honour  degree  in  the  department  of 
English  andTHistory,  Modems  and  History,  Classics,  ^lathematics,  or  Science 
as  specified  in  the  calendars  of  any  University  of  Ontario  and  accepted 
by  tlie  Education  Department,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  non-professional 
qualification  of  a  Specialist  in  such  department.  A  graduate  who  has  not 
taken  an  Honour  degree  in  one  of  the  above  courses  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
non-prof assional  standing  of  a  Specialist  on  submitting  to  the  Department  of 
Education  a  certificate  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  that  he  has 
passed,  subsequent  to  graduation,  the  examinations  prescril)ed  for  each  year 
of  the  Honour  course  of  the  Department  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  recognised 
as  a  Specialist,  and  which  he  hiis  not  already  i>asMed  in  his  undergraduate 
course ;  or  any  examination  which  is  recommended  by  the  University  as 
equivalent  thereto  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  Kduc.it ion  Department. 


Examination  and  other  Fees. 

53.  The  fees  authorised  by  the  Education  Department  shall  be  as  follows  : 
Candidates  for  the  Entrance  Examination,  if  so  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  or  the  County  Council,  1  dollar  •  Public  School  Leaving,  )i  dollars ; 
Commercial  diploma,  each  part,  2  dollars ;  Second  Form  examination. 
Part  L,  2  dollars  :  the  whole  of  Form  II.,  5  dollars  :  Third  Form  examina- 
tion, 5  dollars  ;  Fourth  Form  examination.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each  3  dollars  ; 
taken  together,  5  dollars ;  for  candidates  for  examination  in  one  or  more 
subjects  only,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  course  for  pass  matriculation 
into  any  university  or  learned  profession,  2  dollars  ;  Tuition  County  Model 
School,  when  so  ordered  by  the  Board  of  TrusteevS,  5  dollars  :  kindergarten 
assistants,  3  dollars  ;  directors,  5  dollars ;  examination  In  ormal  School, 
2  dollars ;  examination  Normal  College,  10  dollars,  appeals  of  all  kinds, 
5  dollars.    (Fee  to  be  refunded  if  the  appeal  is  sustained.) 


Kindergartens. 


M.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  kindergarten  in 
wliich  assistant  teachers  or  teachers-in-training  are  employed,  who  has  not 
passed  the  examination  prescribed  for  a  director  of  kindergartens  ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  paid  a  salary  or  allowance  for  teaching  under  a  director  w^ho 
ms  not  passed  the  examination  prescribed  for  directors  or  assistant  teachers. 
No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  training  prescribed  for  assistants 
who  is  not  seventeen  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  primary  standing, 
or  who  has  not  spent  at  least  three  years  in  a  high  school.  Any  person 
who  has  taken  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  at  some  other  educational 
uwtitution  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  insjjector,  be  admitted  to 
fining  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  No  person  shall 
he  admitted  to  the  course  prescribed  for  a  director  unless  such  a  person  has 
obtained  an  assistant's  certificate.  .       . 
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y  person  who  attends  a  kindergartea  for  one  year  and 
B  esftmi nations  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department  shall  be 
o  an  attsiritant'n  certiorate.  The  holder  of  an  aiwistant's  certificate, 
]lder  of  a  Hecond-cla.>«<  pruvinoial  certificate  shall,  on  attending 
ial  kindergarten  one  year  and  on  jiassing  the  prescribed  exaniina- 
jntitled  to  a  director's  certificate. 

s  examination  for  director  hIlaII  include  [isychology  and  the 
irinciples  of  Froeliern  system  ;  history  of  edncation  ;  theory  and 
jf  the  gifts  and  >jccu|>ations ;  flutter  and  Kose-Lieder ;  1x>tany 
al  history ;  miscellaneous  topics,  iuclnding  discipline  and  methods 
ig  talks,  each  100  ;  piactical  teaching,  .'lOU  ;  bookwork,  400.  There 
M  a  sessiunal  examination  in  music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture  to 
id  by  the  principal  to  the  examiners  at  the  final  examination.  The 
ion  for  assistants  shall  include  the  theory  and  pi'actice  of  the  giftd 
Ts)  ;  theory  and  practice  of  the  occm«tious  (one  pajwr)  ;  raiacel- 
ipiis,  including  the  general  principles  of  FroebeVs  system  and 
ication  ti>  songs  and  ganie.'i,  elenientarv  .science,  morning  talks  and 
(one  ()aper),  each  paper,  100;  bookwork,  400.  Any  director 
P  candidates  to  the  examination  for  assistant.s'  certificates  shall 
it  the  Pease- work  and  ^fodelling  liave  been  satisfactorily  completed. 


(,'oi'STY  AND  City  Mudel  Schools. 

I  Board  of  Examiners  for  every  coimty  shall,  und  the  trustees  of 
with  the  a|i|)roval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  may  set  ajwrt  at 
uublic  sclioi>l  fur  the  professional  training  of  third-class  teachers. 
iimI  of  such  school  shall  Ije  the  holder  of  a  tirsl-cla-'*a  certificate 
Education  Deitartnient  and  shall  have  at  leaat  three  yeara'  experi- 
pnblic  school  teacher.  In  eveiy  model  school  there  shall  l»  at 
3  asslHtauts  on  the  staff  who  shall  be  tJie  holders  of  first  or  second- 
ficates.  The  Uonnty  Board  of  Examiners  shall  distribute  the 
Q-training  among  the  county  model  schools  as  may  be  deemed 

I  model  school  term  shall  begin  on  the  second  of  September  and 
I  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December.  During  the  t«rm  the  principal 
>Iic  school  to  which  the  model  school  is  attached  shall  be  relieved 
lie  school  duties  except  the  management  and  supervision  of  the 
Lool.  The  assistants  shall  give  such  instructinn  to  the  teachers-iu- 
s  may  be  required  by  the  principal  or  by  (he  regulations  of  the 
L  De^rtment.  There  shall  be  a  room  for  the  excUisive  use  of  the 
tt-training  either  in  the  public  school  buildings  or  elsewhere  equally 
t. 

)lication  for  admhsion  tu  a  model  school  shall  be  made  to  the 
not  later  than  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  Any  person  who  has 
r  a  higher  standing,  or  who  is  considered  eliffible  by  the  Boai-d 
nera  for  a  district  certificate  aail  who  will  be  eighteen  jreara  of  age 
i  close  of  the  term  may  be  admitted  as  a  teaoher-in-ti-atning. 
ers-in-training  shall  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  principal 
ppeal  in  case  of  dispute  to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Board 
aers.  Boards  of  Trustees  may  impose  a  tuition  fee,  not  exceedJog 
on  each  teacher-in -training. 

course  of  .:tudy  in  model  schools  ehall  consist  of  instruction  in 
nagement,  to  be  valued  for  examination  purposes  at  100  ;  inatruc- 
;  science  of  education,  100  ;  in.ttruclion  in  the  best  methods  of 
til  the  subjects  on  the  public  school  com-se  of  study,  two  papers, 
:  instruction  in  the  school  law  and  regulations  so  far  as  they 
he  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils,  instruction  in  school  hygiene, 
I  physical  culture,  50  each ;  aud  such  practice  in  teaching  as  will 
x>rrect  methods  of  presenting  subject*  to  a  cla.ss  and  develop  the 
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art  of  school  government.  The  final  examination  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment will  be  limited  to  school  management,  the  science  of  education, 
methods,  school  hygiene,  and  the  school  law  ana  regulations. 

61.  The  principal  of  the  school  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  standing  of  every  teacher-in-training,  having 
regard  to  his  conduct  during  the  session,  his  aptitude  as  a  teacher,  his 
powers  of  discipline  and  government  in  the  school  room  and  such  other 
qualities  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal  are  necessary  to  a  successful 
teacher.  The  principal  shall  also  report  tlie  standing  of  each  teacher-in- 
t raining  in  the  subjects  of  hygiene,  music  and  pliysival  culture  iis  determined 
by  at  least  one  sessional  examination.  These  rei)orts  shall  l)e  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  final  examination  in  estimating  the  standing 
of  the  candidates  for  a  certificate  in  all  cases  of  doubt. 

62.  Daring  the  last  week  of  the  session  the  county  board  of  examiners 
sliall  require  each  teacher-in-trainin^  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  such  mem 
bersof  the  board  as  may  be  appointed  for  that  puri)Ose,  two  lessons  of 
20  minutes  each,  one  of  which  sliall  be  assigned  by  the  presiding  examiner 
one  day  before,  and  the  other  40  minutes  l^efore  it  is  to  be  taught.  Each 
lesson  shall  be  valued  at  100,  shall  be  apj^raised  by  difierent  examiners  and 
shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  form  nor  in  the  same  subject.  The  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  also  submit  the  candidates  to  a  uractical  test  of  their  ability 
to  place  upon  the  blackboard  with  neatness  and  despatch  anv  exercise  for 
pupds  thev  may  deem  expedient.  The  time  allowance  for  such  a  test  shall 
not  exceed  10  minutes  and  the  valuation  50. 

63.  Anv  teacher-iu-training  having  primary  standing  who  obtains  40  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject  (including  jjmctical  teaching), 
and  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggi'egate  shall  be  awarded  a  thu'd  class  certificate 
valid  for  three  vears.  At  the  request  of  the  county  board  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  a  certificate  for  a  shorter  period 
and  valid  onljr  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board,  to  be  known  as 
a  district  certificate,  may  oe  awarded  to  teachers-in-trainmg  who  obtain  a 
lower  peroentace,  or  to  such  other  persons  whose  non-professional  standing 
would  entitle  them  only  to  district  certificates.  The  board  majr  reject  any 
^ndidate  whose  scholarship  appears  to  be  defective.  The  decision  of  the 
Doard  with  respect  to  the  examination  shall  be  final. 


D18TBICT  Model  Schools. 

64.  The  Minister  of  Education  may  set  apart  two  public  schools  in  each 
of  the  districts  of  Thunder  Bav,  AJgoma,  Parry  Sound  and  Nipissing  as 
Model  Schools  for  candidates  for  district  certificates.  No  school  shall  rank 
as  a  district  model  school  unless  the  teaching  staff  consists  of  at  least  three 
teachei^viz. :  a  principal  holding  a  first  class  certificate  and  at  lea.'^t  ouc  of 
liJB  assistants  holding  a  second-class  certificate.  Teachers^in-trainin^  at 
district  schools  shall  take  the  course  of  study  and  the  final  examinations 
prescribed  for  public  school  leaving  examinations.  Candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates  at  the  district  model  school  examinations  shall  be  at  leai!»t 
18  years  of  age,  and  shall  take  such  a  com*se  of  professional  training  in  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  county  model  schools  as  the  Inspector  of  the  district 

njay  direct. 

* 

66.  In  cities  and  counties  where  the  French  or  German  language  prevails, 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department, 
fflay  establish  a  model  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  French  or 
German  origin  ;  such  school  shall  hold  one  term  each  year,  viz.  :  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  July.  The  coui-se  of  study  shall  be  the  non- 
profesaional  course  required  for  a  public  school  leaving  certificate  and  the 
professional  course  required  for  a  coimty  model  school.  The  examination  in 
piigh&h  shall  be  conducted  on  the  papers  prescribed  for  the  public  school 
leaving  dcrtificate.    The  examination  in  Fi*ench  or  German  shall  bfe  limited 
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to  reading,  grammar,  and  composition,  and  may  be  both  oral  and  written. 
The  ]mper9  in  French  and  German  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  The  board  may  submit  the  teacnei*s-in-training  to  such  an 
examination  on  the  professional  course  as  it  deems  expedient. 


Provincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

66.  There  sliall  l)e  two  sessions  of  the  normal  school  each  year  ;  the  first 
session  shall  open  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January  and  the  second  session 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  August.  The  sessions  shall  close  in  June  and 
December  at  such  dates  as  majr  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Any  teacher  who  has  at  least  junior  leaving  standing,  and  who  has  taught 
a  public  school  successfully  for  one  year,  or  who,  after  passing  the  county 
model  scliool  examination,  has  taught  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector 
of  a  city  having  a  city  model  school,  six  months  thereafter  may  be  admitted 
as  a  normal  school  student. 

67.  Before  being  registered,  every  student  admitted  to  a  normal  school 
shall  be  examined,  in  writing  or  orally,  by  the  normal  school  masters  upon 
the  lK)oks  prescribed  for  the  calendar  year  as  the  reading  course  for  teachers. 
Any  teacher  may  l»e  refased  registration  whose  examination  does  not  show 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  such  reading  course.  The  course  of  study 
after  admission  shall  be  limited  and  valued  for  examination  purposes  as 
follows  :— Psychology  and  Science  of  Education,  200  :  History  of  Education 
and  School  Management,  each  150  :  Methods  of  Teacning  (four  papers),  each 
pai>er  100  ;  Practice  Teaching  in  tne  Model  Si'hool,  400. 

68.  The  princijml  of  the  normal  school  shall  be  responsible  for  the  disci- 
pline and  "management  of  the  teachers-in-training.  He  shall  prescribe  the 
duties  of  the  staif  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education ;  he 
shall  cause  sessional  examinations  to  be  held  in  temperance,  agriculture, 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  music  and  ]>hysical  culture,  each  valued  at 
50  marks,  and  shall  keej)  a  record  of  the  same.  The  staff  shall  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  principal  with  regard  to  discipline,  management,  methods 
of  study  and  all  matters  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  nomial  school  and  the 
j)rogress  of  the  teachers-in-training. 

69.  Teachers-in-training  shall  attend  r^ulai'ly  and  punctually  throughout 
the  session  and  shall  suomit  to  such  disciuline  ana  direction  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  principal.  They  shall  loose  and  board  at  such  houses 
only  a.s  are  approved  by  the  principal. .  Ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not 
lx)ard  at  the  same  house  and  shall  have  no  communication  with  one  another 
except  by  permission  of  the  principal  or  one  of  the  masters. 

70.  Teachers-in-training  shall  take  a  written  examination  towards  the 
end  of  each  session,  to  be  conducted  by  the  staff,  covering  eveiy  subject  on 
the  course  of  study.  The  standing  of  candidates  at  this  exammation  shall 
be  added  to  the  marks  prescribed  for  the  final  examination.  At  the  close 
of  each  session  candidates  shall  submit  to  a  written  examination  conducted 
by  the  Education  Department.  The  examiners  shall  have  power  to  reject 
any  candidate  who  shows  deficiency  of  scholarship. 

71.  An  examination  in  practical  teaching,  to  be  conducted  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  shall  be  required  of  every 
teacher-in-training.  This  examination  shall  be  valued  at  2(X)  marks.  Any 
candidate  who  obtains  34  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  of  the 
written  examinations  (the  sessional  and  final  written  examination  being 
taken  jointly),  and  34  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  teaching  (the  report  of  the 
staff  and  the  reiK)rt  of  the  special  examiners  being  taken  jointly),  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall  be  entitled  to  pass  standing.  Candi- 
dates making  75  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall  be  awarded  honours. 

72.  The  terms  of  the  Pi'ovincial  Model  School  shall  correspond  with  the 
public  school  terms  in  cities.  The  hours  bf  study  shall  be  from  9.30  a.m.  to 
12  a.m.,  and  1.30  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m.    The  regulations  of  the  Education 
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De|wrtmeiit  with  re^fard  to  pujuls  and  teachers  in  ptihlio  schtHiN  sliull  ai»|»ly 
to  the  toicliing  ataff  and  to  im[)il«  of  tlie  model  srh«H>l,  suhjeet  to  any 
moditications  that  may  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  time  to 
time. 

73.  The  head  master  and  head  mistress  of  each  model  school  and  the 
director  of  the  Provincial  Kindergarten  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school  to  which  their  respective  departments  are 
attached,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  order,  discipline  and 
progress  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  tne  lessons 
eonducted  by  the  teacners-in-training.  All  menilwrs  of  the  t^arhin/cr  staff 
shall  report  them.selves  for  dutj'  to  the  pvin('i|ial  of  the  nonnal  s<*h(X)l  not 
later  than  one  day  l>efore  the  re-openin"^  of  the  sehool  after  the  Easter,  Mid- 
JSummer  and  Christmas  vacations. 


Ontario  Normal  CoLLKtiE. 

74.  The  Ontario  Normal  (Vvlle^^'e  shall  c»j>on  each  j'ear  on  the  1st  of 
OcU»Ix^rand  close,  on  the  :ilst  of  May.  Any  |HU*s^>n  who  has  senior  leaving 
sUnding  or  who  is  a  gi'aduate.  in  arts  c»f  any  univei*sity  in  the  liritish 
Dominions,  and  who  will  ])e  eighteen  years  of  age  l)efoi*e  the  close  of  the 
colle^  year,  may  Ikj  admitted  as  a  teaeher-in-training  on  application  to  the 
Mmister  of  Education  on  or  before  the  15th  of  September. 

75.  The  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  lectures  on  Psyeholngy,  the 
Historj^of  Educational  Systems,  the  Science  of  Edur'ation,  the  In^st  metluHli 
of  teaching  each  subject  on  the  high  schfKd  coui-se  of  study,  Sehool  manage- 
ment;  in.Htruction  in  Heading,  School  Hygiene,  Writing,  J  )ipwing,  Steno- 
graphy, Physical  (yultiu*e ;  practice  teaching  ;  and  such  otner  sulyects  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  ^linister  of  Education.  The  marks  allowed  for 
examination  purposes  shall  Ixj  as  follows :  Psychology  and  Science  of 
Education,  each  200  ;  History  of  Education,  School  Management,  Metho<ls 
in  English,  in  ^lathematics,  in  Science,  in  (lassies,  and  in  French  and 
(Jerman,  each  150. 

76.  Teachers-in-training  shall  lodge  in  such  houses  only  as  are  approved  by 
the  principal ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  board  in  the  same  noiwe  nor 
shall  they  mingle  together  in  the  class-rooms  or  in  the  halls  of  the  Normal 
College.  They  shall  attend  regularly  and  punctually  upon  lectures  and 
shall  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  college  with  regard  to  discipline,  or  any 
other  matter  required  by  the  principal,  and  shall  undertake  such  practice 
teaching  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

77.  The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  college  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  teachers-in-training.  He 
shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  his  staff,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
present  at  their  instruction  and  at  the  practice  teaching  of  the  teachei*s-in- 
training.  He  shall  report  the  sessional  examinations  to  the  Education 
Department  on  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
shall  make  in  addition  such  observations  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
each  teacher-in-training  and  his  aptitude  as  a  teacher  as  he  may  deem 
expedient. 

78.  Each  lecturer  shall  ex])lain  and  illustrate  the  best  method  of  dealing 
^ith  eafrh  branch  of  his  department  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  different 
forms  of  a  high  or  public  school,  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  explain  and 
justify  his  methods  on  scientific  principles,  giving  model  les-sons  for  classes 
in  different  stages  of  advancement.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  practice 
teaching  of  each  teacher-in-training,  and  shall  report  to  the  principal  from 
time  to  time  any  breach  of  discipline  or  any  irregularity  on  tne  part  of  the 
teachero-in-training  or  any  other  matter  that  comes  to  his  notice  which  may 
affect  the  work  of  the  college. 
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79.  Teachers-in-training  shall  take  two  wiitten  examinations  during  the 
session,  viz.,  one  in  December  and  the  other  in  March,  and  such  oral 
examinations  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  testing  their  knowle<lge  of 
methods  and  their  teaching  ability.  These  examinations  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  staff  of  the  college ;  the  number  of  jxaijers  at  the  sessional  exami- 
nations and  the  value  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  shall  be  the  same  as  are 
i>re.scril>ed  for  the  final  written  examination.  Xo  teacher- in-t mining  shall 
i)e  recommended  to  pass  by  the  examinei*s  who  has  made  less  that  34  jicr 
cent,  of  the  marks  at  the  sessional  examinations  (jO  marks  being  the 
maximum  for  each)  in  reading,  writing,  drawing,  or  pnysical  culture.  Any 
candidate  who  obtains  34  t)er  cent,  of  the  marks  m  each  subject  of  the 
examinations  (the  sessional  and  final  written  examinations  being  taken 
jointly)  and  ."JOjK'r  cent,  of  the  agirregatc  marks,  shall  Ikj  entitled  to  iwss 
standmg.  Candidates  making  7.')  ikt  cent.  f»f  the  a^r^rogjitc  marks  shall  l»c 
awarde<l  honoui*s. 

80.  At  the  end  of  May  in  each  year  the  teachers-in-training  shall  submit 
to  an  examinaticm  c*mdu(tc<l  ))y  the  Kducatirm  Department.  Any 
candidate  who  obtains  the  reiiuircd  standing  in  Psychology,  the  S<'iencc  of 
Education,  tho  History'  r>f  Kducation,  School  Management,  MetluMJs  in 
Mathematics,  MetJXMls  m  Knglish,  Methods  in  Tiatin,  Mctluxlsin  Klcmentary 
Science  (the  primary  cr>ui*se  in  Ilotany  and  l*hysics)  anil  methods  in  one  <»f 
the  following  groups,  viz.:  (a)  (ireek,  or  (Jt)  French  and  (Jerman,  or 
(c)  Chemistry,  Physics  and  lUoIog>%  shall  W  entitled  to  a  normal  colle*^^ 
interim  certificate.  The  holder  of  a  siK»cialist's  n(m-i)rofe,ssional  certifiwite 
in  any  of  the  coui-ses  recognise<l  by  the  K<lucaticm  ne|«irtment,  who  ]>ass«^s 
the  final  examination  (including  methrxls  in  the  sul>jects  of  his  n(»n- 
professional  certificate)  shall  l>e  entitled  to  a  nonnal  college  interim 
si)ecialist's  (certificate  in  tho  subjects  of  his  non-j professional  s|>ecialist*s 
course. 


The  Educational  Countil. 


81.  The  Educational  Council,  authorised  by  the  Education  Dejiartment 
Act,  189(>,  to  conduct  de])artmental  examinations,  shall  hold  it**  first  meeting 
each  year  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  shall  organise 
b^  electing  as  chairman  one  of  its  meml>ers.  Subsenuent  meetings  of  the 
Council  shall  Ixi  held  from  time  to  time  as  may  l>e  detemiined  by  the 


Council. 


82.  The  Council  shall  appoint  examinerK  of  well  known  ability  a.s  teachers 
either  in  a  university  or  high  school,  to  prepare  examination  papers  for  the 
examinations  of  tho  pupils  in  the  .second,  third  and  fourth  forms  of  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  and  .such  other  examinations  as  may  l)e 
ttan-Hferred  to  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department, 
ine  l^ouncil  shall  al.'<o  appoint  examiners  of  well  known  exiierience  as 
mspectors  or  teachers  (from  lists  to  l)e  submitted  by  the  Minister  of 
mucation),  to  prei>aro  examination  \ya.\itTn  at  all  other  demrtmental 
examinations.  ' 

e»^iwL!!i^  ?T^  of  reading  the  answer  papers  of  candidates  at  the 
SkWvLl«  '  II-.  in.  and  IV  the  &uncil  shall  appoint,  as 
^^i^„.^™"*"'  ,?^«at«s  of  any  of  the  universities  in  tfie  British 
^3mir  5P«S'»''''t«  according  to  the  regulatioas  of  the  Education 
SlJ^Sir^?*"y^^!l«?8^*^;"  l^''i"K-  For  the  purix«e  of  reading  the 
^^S^I^liS^^"!^"  °^  ^*¥i-  e^'ninations  the  duncil  shall  apW 
kindS^n  eTaS;S^'"*'r  ^'^'"S  first  cla.s.s  certificate.s  (in  the  Sse  of 
The  lW?om  S  S  ^^T  '^"*"^'  qualified)  in  actual  .service. 
Minister^f  Edu^Hnn  Zi  .r  f- '°"  'l  "**^1«  ''•'*"  ^  furnished  by  the 
(;ouncU,rhenS'"?„?'^'Ltf".'»,r*=^  '^?^  contain,  if  i-equired  by  the 
appointed  Th^mimW  T^vri"?  *^^  number  of  a.ssociate  eAminers  to  be 
examination  sCuKbie/twr"^'!  apjjomted  by  the  Council  for  each 
from  time  to  tZ"  ''  ^  "wtructioas  of  the  Minister  of  Educiition 
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84.  All  comniunioations  or  references  rcfiuiring  the  attention  of  the 
Comuil  shall  be  addressed  to  tlie  Eihication  DeiKirtment.  The  Re^nstrar  of 
the  Council  shall  submit  for  consideration  all  matters  referred  by  the 
Minister  of  Education.-  The  Council  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  all  matters  that  require  any  action  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment or  any  of  its  officers.  The  Council  shall  appoint  an  executive 
committoe.  The  Education  Dei>artment  shall  appoint  a  chairman  of  the 
Hoard  of  Examiners  who  shall  exercise  such  sui>erv'i?*ion  over  the  examina- 


TKAfHERs'  C*ERTIFTCATES. 


f^'>.  The  ^finiNtor  of  Education  may  issuo  crrtificates,  on  the  report  of  the 
Educational  Council  or  tho  Education  Department,  ivs  follows,  viz.,  any 
]>nm\  whoattend^  a  public  kindcr^^arton  for  one  year  and  passers  the  pre- 
Knl)edoxaiiiination  shall  bo  entitled  to  an  assistant's  certificate  ;  anyi^ci'son 
who  ha«*  ohtained  an  assistant's  certilicato  and  who  has  attended  a  i>rovincial 
kindergarten  one  year  and  passes  the  i>rescribed  examinations  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  direcl/)r's  certificate.  Any  person  who  attends  a  normal  school 
one  tenn  and  who  pa,sscs  the  prescribed  examinations  shall  l)e  entitled  to  a 
second  class  public  school  certificate.  Any  person  who  has  passed  the  final 
examinations  of  the  normal  college  shall  be  entitled  to  a  normal  college 
interim  certificate. 

86.  A  normal  college  interim  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder,  if  under 
21  years  of  age,  to  teach  in  a  public  school  only,  and  if  over  21  years,  to 
teach  in  public  or  high  school.  After  two  years'  successful  experience  as 
t»\ichors,  the  holders  of  such  certificates  shall,  on  the  rein^rt  of  the  inspo>ctur 
I'oncerncd,  l)c  entitled  to  a  permanent  certificate  as  a  first  class  publie.  scIuh^I 
tftuher  or  as  a  high  schof)!  assistant,  ordinary  or  sjwcialist,  according  to 
the  class  of  school  in  which  the  experience  was  acquired.  Normal  college 
interim  certificates  may  be  extended  from  year  to  year  on  the  report  of  a 
public  or  high  school  inspector.  Any  graduate  in  Arts  in  any  imiversity 
in  the  British  Dominions,  who  holds  a  high  school  assistant's  certificate,  and 
who,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  high  school  inspector,  has  taught 
successfully  three  years  (two  of  which  at  least  were  spent  in  a  high  school), 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  as  principal  of  a  higli  school  or  collegiate 
institute. 

87.  A  third  class  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  the  full  period  of  threeyears 
from  the  date  thereof ;  and  may  on  expiration  be  renewed  bv  any  Board 
of  Examiners  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  on  the  following 
conditions,  viz. : — (a)  W  here  the  applicant  has  re-passed  the  Form  II.  exami- 
nation or  holds  any  other  non-professional  certificate  of  a  higher  gi*ade ; 
(6)  where  the  applicant  attempted  such  examination  and  obtained  a  standing 
acceptable  to  the  Board ;  (c)  where  the  applicant  has  re-passed  the  county 
model  school  examination.  The  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  has  not 
taught  the  full  periocl  of  three  vears  for  which  his  certificate  was  granted 
may  be  extended  by  the  county  Y)oard  for  any  time  lost  by  sickness  or  any 
other  cause.  In  all  cases  the  rei)ort  of  the  inspector  with  respect  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  applicant  as  a  teacher  must  be  satisfactory.  All  renewals 
shall  l)e  issued  with,  the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  granting  the  same. 

88.  In  case  it  appears  that  a  duly  qualified  teacher  is  not  available,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  a  teacher  should  be  temporarily  retained 
in  any  school,  the  Minister  of  Education  may,  on  the  report  of  the  inspector, 
extend  a  thirrl  class  certificate  for  one  year,  such  certificate  to  be  valid  only 
under  the  Board  of  Trustees  applying^for  the  same.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  a  temporary  certificate  may  be  given  by  the 
inspector  to  any  person  of  suitable  character  and  attainments  where  a 
qualified  teacher  is  not  available, 
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specialist's  non-prof easional  standing  obtained  on^  a  university  examination, 
or  a  degree  in  arts  from  any  university  in  Ontario  with  first  class  gradua- 
tion honours  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  reco^ised  departments  in  such 
University ;  and  who  has  passed  the  examioations  of  the  Ontario  Normal 
Ck)llege  for  a  specialist's  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  as  an 
inspector  of  puolic  schools. 

90.  Every  insftector,  of  any  class  of  schools  conducted  under  the  Education 
Deimrtment,  while  omcially  visiting  a  school,  shall  liave  suiti'eme  authority 
in  the  school,  and  may  direct  teachers  and  impils  in  rcg}u*d  to  any  or  all  of 
the  exercises  of  the  Hchool-ix>oin.  He  shall,  by  pei>ional  examinatioji  or 
otherwise  aa  ho  may  l)e  directed  by  the  Minister  of  K<lucation,  a.scertain  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  the  schoi^ls  which  he  is  authorised  to  visit,  and 
shall  make  iiupiiry  and  examination  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  ]>roi)er, 
into  the  eillcioncy  of  the  st4ifi',  the  {iceonuncKlatiou  and  equipment  of  the 
school,  and  all  matters  affuctirg  the  health  an<l  comfort  of  the  jmi»iU.  He 
shall  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  any  violation  of  the  Schools  Act 
or  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  in  reference  to  the  class  of 
schools  for  which  he  is  inspector. 


Teachers*  Institutes. 


91.  Everv  teachers*  institute  shall  have  one  meeting  each  year  on  a  Friday 
and  Saturday  to  be  uamnd  by  the  management  committee.  The  county 
council  may  allow  Thursday  to  be  taken  also  if  considered  expedient.  The 
institute  shall  hold  two  sittings  per  day  of  three  hours  each  for  at  least  two 
days,  and  one  evening  sitting;.  AH  Questions  and  discussions  foreign  to  the 
teachers'  work  shall  be  avoided.  The  officers  of  the  institute  shall  Ite  a 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer.  There  shall  be  a 
management  committee  of  five  persons,  to  be  api)ointed  by  the  members  of 
the  institute.  The  officers  and  the  management  committee  shall  be 
elected  annually. 

92.  The  inspector  shall  furnish  the  secretary  of  the  institute  with  a  list 
of  teachers  in  his  county  or  inspectoral  division.  Every  public  school 
teacher  shall  attend  continuously  all  the  sessions  of  the  institute  of  his 
county  or  iaspectoral  division  and  shall  answer  to  the  calling  of  the  roll  at 
the  opening  and  closing  of  each  session.  A  report  of  the  sessions  attended 
by  each  teacher  shall  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
employing  such  teacher. 

Teachers'  Reading  Course. 

93.  The  Minister  of  Education  may  prescribe  a  course  of  reading  for  the 
teachers  of  public  schools.  The  course  shall  extend  over  three  years  and 
certificates  /or  reading  more  than  three  1x)oks  in  one  year  shall  not  be 
granted  bv  the  Inspector.  For  the  purposes  of  the  course  the  year  shall 
correspond  with  the  calendar  vear.  A  teacher  mav  enter  on  the  course  by 
taking  any  of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year.  Tne  list  of  books  for  each 
year  will  oe  announced  by  the  Education  Department. 

94.  Any  teacher  who  desires  a  certificate  of  having  taken  the  public 
school  teachers'  reading  course  shall  make  a  synopsis  of  not  less  than  ten 
or  more  than  fifteen  paffes  of  each  book  read,  and  shall  transmit  the  same 
to  the  inspector  of  his  district  on  or  before  tne  30th  of  June  in  each  year. 
Such  synopsis  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  and  a 
declaration  that  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year  were  read  and  that  the 
synopsis  srbmitted  was  prepared  without  assistance  by  the  person  signing 
tne  same. 
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d5.  The  management  committee  of  each  teachers'  institute  shall  appoint 
two  persons,  who  with  the  inspector  shall  form  a  committee  for  determming 
whether  the  synopsis  made  bv  the  teacher  desiring  a  certitoite  indicates 
that  the  books  have  been  read  intelligently.  The  mspector  shall  issue  a 
certificate  for  each  book  so  read,  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  every  teacher  whose  synopsis  has  been  found  satisfactory.  If 
«  teacher  is  unable  to  read  all  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year  or  if  his 
synopsis  of  any  book  has  been  rejected,  he  may  substitute  the  books  of  the 
next  year  for  those  omitted  or  rejected. 

96.  Any  teacher  who  submits  to  the  Education  Department  certificates 
showing  that  he  has  satisfactorily  read  nine  of  the  books  prescribed,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Minister  of  Education  a  diploma  certifying 
to  the  completion  of  one  full  reading  course  covering  three  years.  Addi- 
tional diplomas  shall  Ije  awarded  to  teachers  who  complete  additional 
courses  of  three  year.'*. 

Reugioua  Instruction. 

97.  Every  public  and  high  school  shall  be  ojjened  with  the  I^>rd  h  Prayer, 
and  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  Scripture-s  and  the  Lord  h  Prayer,  or  the 
prayer  authorised  by  the  Department  of  Education.  When  a  teacher 
claims  to  have  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  opening  or  closing  the 
school  as  herein  prescribed,  he  shall  notify  the  trustees  to  that  effect  in 
Y^ting ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  make  such  provision  in 
the  premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

98.  The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  and  systematically,  without  cx>m* 
ment  or  explanation  ;  the  portions  used  may  be  taken  from  the  book  of 
selections  adopted  by  the  Department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the  Bible, 
as  the  trustees,  by  resolution,  may  direct.  Trustees  may  also  order  the 
^ing  of  the  Bible  or  the  authorized  Scripture  Selections  by  both  pupils 
i^d  teachers  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school,  and  the  repeating 
of  the^Ten  Commandments  at  least  once  a  week. 

99.  No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exercise 

objected  to  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  order  to  the  observance  of 

this  regulation,  the  teacher,  before  commencinj^  a  religious  exerci>*e,  is  to 

wow  a  ^short  interval  to  elapse,  during  which  the  children  of  Koinau 

Ultholics,  and  of  others  who  have  signified  their  objection,  may  retire.    If 

in  virtue  of  the  right  to  be  absent  from  the  religious  exercises,  any  pupil 
does  not  enter  the  school  room  till  the  close  of  the  time  allowed  for  religious 
instruction,  such  absence  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  offence  against  the  rules 
of  the  school. 

100.  The  cler^  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own 
church,  in  each  school  house,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing 
the  school  in  the  afterncwn  ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomina- 
tion apply  to  give  reli;?ious  instruction  in  the  same  hcIkkiI  house,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  scho<»l  house  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  clergymen  of  each  denomination,  at  the  time  above 
stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  allow  a  clergy- 
man of  any  denomination,  or  its  authorized  representative,  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  church  providing  it  be  not  during  the 
tegular  hours  of  the  scnool  Emblems  of  a  aenominational  character  shall 
not  be  eiJlibited  in  a  public  school  during  regular  school  hours. 


GE.ufTs  TO  Weak  Schools. 

]01.  Where  on  the  report  of  the  inspector  or  on  other  satisfactory 
evidence  it  appears  that  any  school  section  is  so  limited  in  area,  or  is  80 
remote  from  market  or  railway  accommodation,  or  has  suffered  from  any 
exceptional  cause  as  to  clearly  establibh  the  inability  of  the  ratepayers  to 
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bear  the  ordinary  burdens  of  taxation  for  school  piirix>se5,  the  Minister  of 
Education  may  appropriate  to  such  section  out  of  the  giant  to  ix)or  schools 
such  sum  of  money  from  year  to  year  as  he  may  deem  exi^edient. 

102.  The  inspector  shall  submit  to  the  county  council  at  the  regular 
meeting  thereof  in  January  or  June  of  each  year,  a  list  of  schools  in  his 
inspectoral  division  where  the  assessment  for  school  i)iu:poses  is  insufficient 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  shall  indicate  in  each  ca^ 
any  si^ecial  reason  why  the  statutory  grants  for  school  pm'i»o>e.s  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  county  council. 

103.  All  schools  receiving  special  grants,  either  from  town&hip  or  county 
councils,  shall  receive  from  the  Poor  School  Fund,  voted  by  the  Le^slature, 
the  equivalent  of  such  si>ecial  ;n*ant,  jnovidtnl  the  .^um  voted  by  the 
Legislature  is  sufficient.  When  the  legislative  grant  is  not  suthcient  to 
admit  of  paying  the  equivalent  of  the  county  or  townshio  grant,  then  such 
grant  shall  be  made  j/ro  rata.  Any  iK)rtion  of  the  Poor  School  Fund 
remaining  after  such  jmyments  are  made  may  be  distributed  among  other 
weak  schools  on  the  i-eport  of  the  inspector. 


Superannuated  Teachers. 

104.  Any  subscriber  to  the  fund  for  sujierannuated  teachers  who  fails  or 
neglects  to  jmy  the  annual  subscription  of  four  dollars  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  December  in  any  year,  shall  Ije  required  to  jKiy  for  such  year  the  sum 
of  five  dollars.  In  the  case  of  jx^sons  under  sixty  years  of  age  who  have 
been  placed  uix)n  the  sui)ei*annuated  list,  proof  of  disal>ility  for  Professional 
service  shall  ue  furnished  annually  to  the  Deitiirtnient.  Should  it  appear 
that  any  superannuated  teacher  under  sixty  years  of  age  is  capable  of  resuming 
his  i)rofession,  the  allowance  shall  in  the  meantime  be  withdrawn.  No 
allowance  shall  be  i)aid  unless  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
is  furnished  to  the  Education  Deimrtment  annually,  or  when  required. 


Text  Books. 


105.  The  copyright  of  every  authorised  text  book  shall,  where  ixjssible,  Ije 
vested  in  the  Education  Department.  The  pubhsher  of  an  authorised  text 
book  sliall  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Education  a  sample  coi)y  of  every 
edition  for  approval,  and  no  edition  of  any  text  book  shall  be  considered  a^ 
approved  unless  a  certificate  to  that  efl'ect,  in  writing,  has  l>cen  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

106.  Before  any  authorised  text  book  is  placed  on  the  market,  the 
publisher  thereof  shall  execute  such  agreements  and  give  such  security  for 
the  publication  of  such  book  as  may  be  required  by  the  ^iinister  of 
Education.  Any  authorised  text  book  shall  be  subject  at  ever>'  stage  of 
its  manufacture  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  Education  Dej»art- 
ment  as  regards  printing,  binding  and  pai)er,  and  may  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  authorised  text  books  in  case  the  publisher  fails  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department 

107.  E\ery  authorised  text  book  shall  bear  tiie  imprmt  of  the  publisher, 
and  shall  show  upon  the  cover  the  authorised  retail  price.  No  part  of  an 
authorised  text  book  shall  be  used  for  advertising  ]mrj:)oses,  and  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  letterpress,  binding  or  paper  of  any  authorised  text 
book  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Books  recommended 
as  reference  books  shall  not  be  used  as  text  books  by  the  pupils,  and  any 
teacher  who  permits  such  books,  or  any  other  book  not  authorised  as  a  text 
book  for  the  public  schools,  to  be  used  as  such,  shall  be  liable  to  such 
penaltiei  as  are  imposed  by  the  School  Act. 
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General  Directions  to  Trustees. 

106.  The  notice  calling  an  annual  or  special  meeting  should  be  signed  by 
^  secretary  or  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees.  Any  ratepayer  may  call  the 
arn  "^  to  order  and  nominate  a  chairman  as  soon  as  the  hour  appointed 
^^nves.   The  business  of  all  school  meetings  should  be  conducted  according 

^^^  following  niles  of  order  : — 

^i^}'^ ^^^My^ssimj  C fuii Hfi/ in. —'Eveiy  elector  shall  rise  previoasly  to  s|)eaking 
*«di-e}>.s  himself  to  the  chairman. 

cli^;j;  Order  of  sjteftkhif/. — When  two  or  more  electoi-s  arise  at  once,  the 
01-  ^j'J^an  shall  name  the  elector  who  nhall  sijeak  first,  when  the  other  elector 
Haii^Jl^*toi'«  shall  next  liave  the  right  to  address  the  meeting  in  the  order 
^  by  the  chairman. 

^nd^^  -^fotion  to  be  read, — Any  elector  may  i-eiiuire  the  question  or  motion 
to  i^Y  ^istjussion  to  be  read  for  his  information  at  any  time,  but  not  so  as 
^wtfupt  an  elector  who  may  be  speaking. 

\4.)  Sjieaking  tvjtce, — No  elector  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same 
question  or  amendment  without  leave  of  the  meeting,  except  in  explanation 
of  something  which  may  have  been  misunderstood,  or  until  every  one 
choosini:^  to  s{)eak  shall  have  si)oken. 

(5.)  Protest — No  protest  against  an  election^  or  other  proceedings  of  the 
school  meeting,  shall  be  received  by  the  chairman.  All  protests  must  be 
sent  to  the  inspector  within  twenty  days  at  least  after  the  meeting. 

(6)  Adjournment. — A  motion  to  adjourn  a  school  meeting  shall  always  be 
in  order,  provided  that  no  second  motion  to  the  same  effect  shall  be  made 
nntil  after  some  intermediate  proceedings  shall  have  been  had. 

(7.)  Motion  to  be  in  mriting  and  seconded. — A  motion  cannot  be  put  from 
tile  chair,  or  debated,  unless  the  same  be  seconded.  If  required  by  the 
chairman,  all  motions  must  be  reduced  to  writing. 

(8.)  Withdraival  of  a  motion. — ^After  a  motion  ha.s  been  announced  or 
read  by  the  chairman,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  meeting ; 
but  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  before  decision,  by  the  consent  of  the 

meeting. 

(9.)  Kiiid  of  motions  to  be  received. — When  a  motion  is  under  debate  no 
other  motion  shall  be  received,  unless  to  amend  it,  or  to  i)osti)one  it,  or  for 
adjournment. 

(10.)  0;-c?e>*  of  putting  motion. — .Ul  questions  shall  be  put  in  the  reverse 
order  in  which  they  are  moved.  Amendments  shall  be  put  before  the  main 
motion ;  the  last  amendment  first,  and  so  on. 

(11.)  Reconsidering  motion. — A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  may  be  made 
by  any  elector  at  the  same  meeting ;  but  no  vote  of  reconsideration  shall 
be  taken  more  than  once  on  the  same  question  at  the  same  meeting. 

(li)  ifiW^.-^At  the  close  of  every  annual  or  special  meeting  the  chair- 
man should  sign  the  minutes,  and  send  forthwith  to  the  inspector  a  copy  of 
the  same,  signed  by  himself  and  the  secretary. 

(13.J  Legal  Trustee.— -"E^^Ty  trustee  declared  elected  by  the  chairman  of 
the  school  meeting  is  a  legal  trustee  until  his  election  is  set  aside  by  proper 

authority. 

(14-)  Uie  of  Seal. — The  seal  of  the  school  cori)oration  should  not  be  aflSxed 
10  letters  or  notices,  but  only  to  contracts,  agreements,  deeds,  or  other 
I'aper.^,  which  are  designed  to  bind  the  trustees  as  a  corporation  for  the 
Payment  of  money,  or  the  performance  of  any  specified  act,  duty  or  thing. 
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Instructions  and  Regulations. 

109.  Instructions  may  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  time 
to  time  to  in8pe<jtors  or  other  oflScers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these 
regulations. 

1 10.  All  former  reflations  of  the  Education  Department  are  repealed, 
t      *  ^^       1-  .        i»      .,  ,  ^  ^^  contained 

Education  on  the 


I  iw.  XIII  luniier  reflations  oi  ine  i!.aucation  liepartment  are 
Mibjoct  to  such  provisions  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  as  are  contained 
in  the  Circular  of  Instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Educati 


date  of  the  adoption  of  these  regulations. 


Schedule  A.--Public  School  Courses  of  Study. 

Form  I. 

Readlng.^The  use  of  the  Tablets  and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  First 
Header. 

Spelling.~Spelling  from  dictation  and  orally. 
Writing.— Writing  from  blackboard  copite. 

Oeogi-aphy.— Conversations  resjiecting  the  earth ;  its  divisions  of  land 
and  water ;  its  plants  and  animals ;  explanation  of  any  reference  to  places 
lu  the  reading  lessons. 

.  English  Language.— Oral  exercises  in  lingOage,  connection  of  mistakes 
m  conversation. 

Arithmetic— Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000;  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Drawing.— The  exercises  in  first  Reader  and  blackboard  exercises. 
Music  — Rote  singing. 

Form  11. 
Heading.— The  Second  Reader ;  easy  questions  on  the  literature  of  every 

Spelling.— Oral  spelling,  and  dictation  on  slates  and  paper  :  blackboaixi 
exercises. 

Writing.— Copy  books  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Geography.- Local  geography  and  elementary  definitions  :  map  of  the 
^rld  ;  map  geography  of  all  places  referred  t«  in  reading  lessons. 

English  Language.— Oral  and  WTitten  exercises  in  language  and  eomiK)8i 
tion  ;  correction  of  mistakes  in  conversation. 

Hi.^^W»n"''!!^T?'^^.u''''  ^"""^  numeration  to  1,000,000;  multiplication  and 
aivision  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

nlnl?hS!^^^F  ^^r^J^  J^^^IJ^''?^  the  use  of 

alcoholic  Stimulants,  and  the  laws  of  health. 

Drawing.— Authorised  Drawing  Course,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Music- Rote  singing,  continued ;  easy  notation.  '     . 

-     ,-  Form  III. 

•  Reading.-The  Third  Reader ;  literature  of  every  lesson. 
Spelling.-Cour.se  in  Form  II.  continued. 
■  >Vrrtmg.-Copy  Books  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Wh^anfe^^^^  Crt^'^^'P^y.^^1^^?  Dominion  of  Canada; 

America ,  Ontario  more  particularly ;  map  dra\^ing. 
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Qrammar  and  Composition. — Classes  of  words  and  their  inflections  ; 
simple  analysis ;  descriptive  and  letter  writing. 

History.— Conversations  on  British  and  Canadian  History  ;  local  history. 

Arithmetic— Eeduction  ;  compound  rules  ;  bills  and  accounts  ;  averages 
and  aggregates  :  sharing  and  measurements  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

PhyBiology  and  Temperance. — Conversations  on  temperance  ;  the  physical 
effects  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  importance  of  exercise. 

Drawing.— Authorised  Drawing  Coursje,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Music— Easy  exercises  in  musical  notation ;  songs, 

F6rm  IV. 

Reading.— The  Fourth  Reader  ;  the  literature  of  every  lesson. 

Spelling. — Systematic  orthography  and  orthoepy. 

Writing.— Copy  Books  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Geography. — Geography  of  Canada  and  the  British  Empire  ;  the  conti- 
nents ;  map  drawing. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Elements  of  foniial  grammar,  analysis  and 
composition.    Descriptive,  narrative  and  letter  writing. 

History. — Leading  events  in  Canadian  and  British  History,  with  special 
attention  to  Canadian  History  since  1841. 

Arithmetic— Measures,  multiples,  fractions,  percentage,  interest,  mental 
arithmetic. 

Physiology  and  Temperance. — Digestion,  respii-ation ,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  nervous  system.    The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Drawing.— Authorised  Drawing  Course  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Music— Course  in  Form  III.,  continued. 

Form  V. 

Reading. — Practice  in  oral  reading  continued. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. — Etymology  and  Syntax,  including  the 
inflection,  classification,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical 
structure  of  the  sentence ;  rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  {taragraph ; 
exerdses  chiefly  on  passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

English  Composition. — Essays  on  familiar  subjects ;  familiar  letters. 

English  Poetical  Literature.— Intelligent  and  appreciative  comprehension 
of  the  prescribed  texts  ;  memorisation  of  the  finest  passages ;  supplementary 
reading  from  authors  prescribed  bv  the  teacher  :  oral  readiu.<r  ot  tlie  texts. 
The  examination  in  literature  will  consist  of  sight  work"  as  well  as  of 
questions  on  the  prescribed  texts. 

HLst<jry.— The  History  of  Canada ;  British  History. 

Geography. — The  building  up  of  the  earth  ;  its  land  surface  ;  the  ocean  ; 
comparison  of  continents  as  to  physical  features,  natural  products  and  inhabi- 
tants ;  relations  of  physical  conditions  to  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and 
of  national  products  and  geographical  condition  to  the  occupations  of  the 
people  and  national  progress.  Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth;  lines 
orawnon  the  map,  with  reasons  for  their  position;  relation  of  the  petitions  of 
the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun,  to  light  and  temperature;  the  air;  its  move- 
nients;  causes  affecting  climate.  Natural  and  manufactured  products  of 
the  countries  of  the  worldL  with  their  exports  and  imports;  trans-continental 
commercial  highways  and  their  relation  to  centres  of  population  ;  internal 
commercial  highways  of  Canada  and  the  chief  internal  commercial  highways 
of  the  United  States  ;  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  Forms  of  governments  in  the  countries  of  the  world  and  their 
relation  to  civilisation. 
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Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.— ProoftJ  of  elementary  rules  in  arithmetic  ; 
fractions  (theory  and  j^roofs) ;  commercial  arithmetic  ;  mental  arithmetic ; 
mensuration,  of  rectilinear  iigures. 

Algebra.— Elementary  rules ;  highest  common  measure  ;  lowest  common 
multiple ;  fractions  begun. 

Geometry.  —Euclid,  Book  I.,  propositions  1-26 ;  easy  deductions. 

Drawing.— Object  and  model  drawing;  High  School  Drawing  Course, 
Books  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Bookkeeping.-  l>(»;)kkcuinng  by  single  and  double  entry;  commercial 
forms,  such  as  drafts,  notes  and  cheques  ;  general  business  transactions. 
The  Bookkeeping  shall  be  specially  suitable  for  farmers  and  artisans,  or  for 
retail  merchants  and  general  traders. 

or 

nos 

Ai-aceie,  Ijiliaceie,  lriclacea\  Uonitene,  ana  urammece  Wi 

text-book).      Drawing  and  description  of  plants  and  tlieir  classification. 

Comparison  of  diiferent  organs, -morphologjr  of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  hairs, 

parts  of  the  Howers,  germination,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  ix)llina- 

tioii,  fertilizatijn,  and  the  nature  of  fruits  and  seeds.    In  the  examination 

a  plant  belonging  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  orders  to  be  selected  by  the 

presiding  examiner  shall  be  submitted  to  the  candidates  for  description  and 

classification. 

.  ♦Ai'riculturc.  —The  course  in  the  authorized  text  book. 

*Latin  and  Greek.— The  Elementary  Latin  Book,  Grammar  Composition 
and  sight  reading.    The  Beginner's  Greek  Book  begun. 

*Frenph  and  German.— Grammar,  Comi)osition  and  sight  reading. 


Schedule  B.  -Hich  School  Coukses  of  Study. 

Form  I. 

Reading. — Practice  in  Oral  Reading. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. — Etymologjr  and  Syntax,  including  the 
inflection,  classification,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical 
structure  of  tlie  sentence  :  rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  para- 
graph ;  exercises  chiefly  on  passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

English  Composition. — Essays  on  familiar  subjects  ;  familiar  letters. 

English  Poetical  Litei'ature.— Iiitelligent  and  appreciative  comprehension 
of  the  prescribed  texts  ;  memorization  of  the  finest  pas.sages  ;  Supplementary 
Reading  from  authors  provided  in  the  High  School  library  or  supplied  by 
pupils  under  the  authority  of  the  High  School  Board  ;  oral  readmg  of  the 
texts.  The  examination  will  consist  of  "  sight "  work  as  well  as  of  questions 
on  the  presi'ribed  texts. 

Hlitory.  -The  History  of  Canada  ;  British  History. 

Geography.— The  building  up  of  the  earth ;  its  land  om-face  ;  the  ocean  ; 
comparison  oi  continent.-,  as  to  physical  features,  natural  products  and 
inhaoitants ;  relations  of  physical  conditions  to  animal  and  vegetable 
liroducts,  and  of  natural  products  and  geographical  condition  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  and  national  progress.  Form,  size  and  motions  of  the 
earth  ;  lines  drawn  on  the  map,  with  reasons  for  their  position ;  relation  of 
tlie  positions  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun,  to  lignt  and  temperature ; 
the  air ;  its  movements ;  causes  affecting  climate.  Natural  and  manu- 
factured products  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  exports  and 
imix)rts  ;  transcontinental  commercial  highways  and  their  relation  to  centres 
of  i)opulation  ;  internal  commercial  highways  of  Canada  and  the  chief 
internal  connnercial  highways  of  the  United  States  ;  commercial  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Forms  of  governments  in  the  countries 
of  the  world  and  their  relation  to  civilization. 
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Arithmetic  aud  Mensuratiou.-  Proofs  of  elementary  riile>  in  Aritluiietic  ; 
Fractions  (theory  and  proofs) ;  Ceminierrial  Arithnietii*  ;  Mental  Arith- 
metic ;  Men^jiiration  of  rectilinear  tigure-i. 

^ikebra. — Elementary  rule:s ;  Highest  Common  Mea>ure  ;  Lowest  Com- 
mon Multiple  ;  Fracti<jns  begun. 

Geometiy. — Euclid,  Book  L,  propo?iitious  [-'2H  ;  easy  deduct  ion>. 

Drawing. — Object  and  Model  l)rawiu;{,  High  School  Drawing  Course, 
BuoLs  1  and  2  ;  *  rer^i>ective  Drawing,  l>ook  3. 

*Bwkkeeping.  -  Fiookkeei>ing  by  single  an<l  doul>ie  ontiy  :  mmnu'n-ial 
fonus,  such  as  drafts,  notes  and  cheques  ;  general  buMue^-  traiisictious. 
The  boukkee|)ing  sliall  Ihj  specially  suita)>le  for  fanners  and  artisans,  or  for 
retail  merchants  and  general  trailers. 

^Stenography.     The  elements  lA'  PitmanV  >} .sit-in. 

*Latin  and  Cireek.  -The  Elementary  Latin  IJ«M)k,  grammar,  comjuisition 
auil  sight-reading.     The  Beginner's  Greek  Book  begun. 

*French  and  German.  —Grammar,  composition,  con ver.si lion,  dictation 
and  sight-reading. 

*Botany. — The  practical  study  of  representatives  of  the  f«)llowing  natural 
orders  of  flowering  plant.s  :  — liiinunculaceas  Cruciferie,  Malvacea',  Legumi- 
nosa?,  Rosace<B,  Sai)indacea%  Umbellifera*,  (V)mposita\  Labiatju,  ( •U])ulifera', 
.Vi-acese,  Liluicea?,  Iridaceiu,  CVmifera'  and  (Jraminea*  (types  contained  in 
text-book).  Drawing  and  description  of  plants  and  their  cla^siliration. 
Comparison  of  ditferent  organs,  moridiology  of  r(K)t,  stem,  leaves  and  hairs, 
IKirti  of  the  flowers,  germination  reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  pollina- 
tion, fertilization,  and  the  nature  of  fruits  and  seeds.  At  the  examination 
in  Hotany  a  idant  belonging  to  one  of  the  piescril)ed  onlers,  to  )»e  selected 
J »y  the  J >re^iaing  examiner,'  will  be  submitted  to  the  candidate-  for  descrip- 
tion aiid  classitication. 

Form  II. 

Reading. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued. 

English  Gmmmar  and  Rhetoric. — The  course  in  Form  T.  continued,  ^nth 
the  main  facts  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

English  Composition. — The  course  in  F'orm  T.  continued.  F'or  examina- 
tion puriwses  an  essay  of  about  three  ])ages  of  foolscap  on  one  of  the  themes 
prescribed  by  the  examiners  will  be  reipiired.  1'he  iKMunanship,  sj Killing, 
punctuation,  construction  of  sentences,  the  logical  arrangement  of  the 
thought,  the  literary  accuracy  and  ai^tness  of  the  language,  and  the  giMieral 
plan  or  scope  of  the  whole  essay  will  be  esjieeially  considered  by  the 
examiners. 

English  Poetical  Literature. — The  course  in  F'orm  I.  i*  mlinuMl,  with  the 
prescribed  texts.  At  the  examination  every  candidate  will  be  tested  as  to 
his  familiarity  wqth,  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  jirescribed  texts, 
and  as  to  his  knowledge  from  memory  of  the  tinest  passages  in  prose  and 
poetry.  His  ability  to  interpret  literature  for  himself  and  his  kn<»wledge  of 
English  Literature  generally  will  be  tested  by  <[uestions  on  a  "  .-^ight "  pa^- 
!«age  not  contained  in  the  text  pre>criljed. 

History. — Great  Britain  and  Canada  from  1703  to  1871,' with  the  outlines 
of  the  preceding  iDeriods  of  British  History.  The  Geography  relating  to  the 
History  prescribed. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — Course  in  Arithmetic  Form  I.  reviewed 
and  completed.  Mensuration  ;  light  parallelopipeds,  pyramids  and  prisms ; 
the  circle,  sphere^  cylinder  and  cone. 

Algebra.— The  com^se  in  Form  I.  reviewed  and  completed,  with  simple 
equations  of  one,  two  and  three  unkno>\ii  quantities ;  simple  pipducts. 

Geometry. — Euclid,  Book  L  ;  deductions. 

*Latiir  aud  Greek. — The  course  in  Latia  iu  Form  I.  continued,  with  the 
prescribed  author.    The  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  to  page  301 ;  ?.ight   trans- 
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lation.  In  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  the  examination  questions  in  this 
Form  shall  be  based  mainly  on  pro-ie  paiwages.  The  sentences  for  translation 
into  Latin  and  Greek  shall  be  the  same  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  in  the 
text  books  ;  the  sentences  for  translation  into  English  shall  consist  of 
•*  sight "  work  and  shall  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  sentences  in  the 
text  book?. 

♦French  and  G  ^rman.  —The  course  in  Form  I.  continued,  with  the  reader. 
In  French  and  German  Gi^ammar  the  examination  in  Form  11.  shall  be 
based  mainlv  on  prose  pa^^ffes  ;  the  sentences  for  translation  into  French 
or  German  shall  T>e  the  >ame  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  in  the  authorised 
text  books;  the  pcntence.-  for  translation  into  English  shall  consi<it  of 
"  sifht "  work  and  >hall  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  sentences  in  the 
authorised  text  books. 

*Physics. — An  experimental  cour-e  defined  ac?  follows : — Metric  systena  oi 
weight!  and  mea>tues.  I'fso  of  the  balance.  Phenomena  of  gravitation. 
Matter  attract^  matter.  Lhavh  f»f  attraction.  Cavendish  experiment. 
Attraction  indc|»endent  of  omditifm.  Illustration  of  weight  of  gases, 
lifpiids  and  solids.  S|>ecifir  p-a\ity.  Meaning  of  the  tenn  "a  fonn  of 
matter."  All  matter  may  l»e  subjected  to  transnuitatiou.  "  Chemist rj-," 
ajipliciti  Ml  of  nieasureiiicut  bv  weight  (mass)  to  such  transmutation  leads 
to  the  theory  of  elements.  Matter  indestiiictible.  Meaning  of  "Force." 
Vai*it)us  manifestations  of  force,  with  illustrations  from  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  magnetism  and  heat.  Force  measured  in  gravitation  units; 
consequent  double  meaning  of  the  terms  expressing  units  of  weight  as  mass 
and  units  of  weight  as  force.    ^Meaning  of  **  work."    Measuremeat  of  work- 


i^'»»v^tu^uv  x/i  .^^.^w>^.^o  .»^o^^^  u^v/...v^u.  ^«ixxu,.xv,i.  v/x  ..x»oo.  xJ.eamng, 
value  and  application  of  "  g.*'  Mass  a  measure  of  matter.  Conservation  of 
energ>\  Energy,  like  matter,  indestructible  and  transmutable.  Stud^  of 
the  states  of  matter.  Properties  and  law  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids.  Iaws 
of  diffusion.  Elementary  laws  of  heat.  Mechanical  equivalent.  Latent 
heat.    Specific  heat.    Cidoric. 

♦Bookkeeping.— Bookkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry;  business 
forms,  usages  and  corres|>ondence.  The  Princifial  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  arrange  any  other  course  in  Bookkee^iing  that  in  their  opinion 
is  better  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  taking  up  the  subject. 

♦Stenography. — Course  in  Form  L  continued. 

Form  ni. 

English  Composition. — Essay-writing. 

English  Poetical  Literature.— Course  in  Form  IL  continued,  with  the 
proscribed  texts. 

History. — Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  of 
Greek  History  to  the  Battle  of  Chaei'onea.  The  geography  relating  to  the 
history  prcscril)ed. 

Algebra. --^Course  in  Form  II.  revieweil ;  Square  lloot ;  Indices  ;  Surds; 
quadratics  of  one  or  two  unknown  cpiantities. 

Geometry.— Euclid ;  Bo^ks  I.,  II.,  and  III.    Deductions. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Course  in  Form  II.  continued  ;  with  the  prescribed 
text%  The  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  sludl  consist  of  translation 
into  English  of  passa^  from  prescribed  texts  ;  translation  at  sight  (with 
the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  easy  Attic  prose  and  of  passages  from  some 
easy  Latin  prose  author ;  translation  from  English  into  Greek  and  Latin  of 
sentences  and  of  easy  narrative  passages  based  on  the  prescribed  prose  texts 
*nd  such  grammatical  and  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
prescribed  texts.  Practice  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin  beyond 
the  lirescnbed  texts  shall  be  expected  of  candidates. 

^J^T^^yJ'v^  German  -Course  in  Form  II.  continued ;  with  the  prescribed 
text*,    in  form  III.  the  examination  in  Grammar  shaU  conaist  mainly  of 
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translations  into  French  or  German  of  short  EiigliBh  sentences  as  a  te.st  of 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  structure  and  the 
translation  of  passages  from  English  into  French  or  German  and  "  sight " 
translation.  Fractice  in  French  and  German  beyond  the  prescribed  texts 
shall  be  expected  of  candidates. 

Chemistry. — An  exnerimental  course  defined  as  follows  : — Properties  of 
Hydrogen,  Chlorine,  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Nitrogen,  Carbon  and  their  more 
important  compounds.  NomencJature.  Laws  of  combination  of  the 
elements.    The  Atomic  Theory  and  Molecular  Theory. 

Physics.— ELErTRiCTTY. — Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds ;  chemical  action 
in  the  cell ;  magnetic  effects  of  the  current ;  chemical  effects  of  the  current ; 
voltameter  ;  astatic  and  tangent  galvanoinetci-s  ;  simple  notions  of  |y>tential; 
Ohm's  law,  with  units  ;  lH3st  arrangement  (►f  cells ;  ele<ario  light,  arc  and 
incamlesocnt ;  magnetism ;  inclimition  and  declination  of  eommss  ;  current 
imiuetion ;  induction  coil ;  dynamo  and  motor ;  electric  iHill ;  telegraph  • 
tele|»honc  ;  electro-jilating.  SoifNi*.  Caused  by  vi brat i cms  ;  il lustration  of 
vihration^,  jiendulums,  rixls,  strings,  membmnes,  jilates,  cohunns  of  air; 
l)m|)ftg}ited  by  waves  ;  its  vel<M-ity  :  determination  of  vehx-ity ;  pitch; 
standiird  forks,  acoustical  C  -=  51-2,  musirul,  A  —  870;  intervals:  harmonic 
scale  ;  diatonic  scaile  ;  e([uully  tem|)ered  stale  ;  vibration  of  air  in  oj»en  and 
closetl  tulies  with  wave-lengths ;  resonators ;  nodes  and  \o(i\H ;  vibration 
of  strings  and  wires  ;  i-e  fleet  ion  of  sound  ;  nianometric  flames.  LioHT.  - 
Kectilinear  propagation  ;  image  through  a  pinhole  ;  l)eam ;  oencil ;  i>hoto- 
metr}' ;  shadow  and  grease-spot  photometers  ;  reflection  ana  scattering  of 
light ;  laws  of  reflection  ;  images  in  plain  mirroi's ;  multiple  images  in 
inclined  mirrors;  concave  and  convex  mirrors ;  drawing  images ;  refraction; 
laws  and  index  of  i-efraction ;  total  reflexion  ;  path  through  a  prism ; 
leases  ;  drawing  image  imnluced  by  a  lens  ;  simple  micrfwcoj*  ;  disjiersiou 
and  cfilour ;  s|)ectrum  ;  i*ecomi)osition  of  white  light. 

Botany. — The  practical  study  of  renresentatives  of  the  flowering  plants 
of  the  locality  and  representatives  of  tne  chief  sub-divisions  of  cryptogams, 
such  as  a  fern,  a  lyconod,  a  horse-tail,  a  liverwort,  a  moss,  a  licheiL  a  mush- 
room and  a  chara.  The  drawing  and  description  of  i>arts  of  plants  and 
classification.  Comparison  of  different  organs,  morphology  of  root,  stem, 
leaves  and  hair,  parts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants, 
pollination,  fertilisation  and  the  nature  of  fruit  and  seeds.  At  the  examina- 
tion two  plants  to  be  selected  by  the  presiding  examiner  will  be  submitted, 
one  for  classification  and  one  for  description.  In  classification  candidates 
will  be  allowed  to  use  their  floras  (the  authorised  text-book  in  Botany). 


Form  IV. 

English  Composition. — Course  in  Form  III.  continued. 

English  Poetical  Literature. — Course  in  Form  III.  continued,  with  the 
prescribed  texts.  The  examination  questions  will  test  within  reasonable 
limits  the  power  of  appreciating  literary  art. 

History.  -  English  History  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1763. 
Ancient  History,  the  course  in  Form  III.  reviewed.  The  geography  relating 
to  the  History  prescribed. 

Algebra.— Course  in  Form  III.  reviewed.  Theory  of  Divisors;  Ratio, 
Proportion  and  Variation  •  Progressions ;  Notation ;  Permutations  and 
Combinations ;  Binomial  Tneorem ;  Interest  Forms ;  Annuities. 

Geometry.— Euclid.  The  course  in  Forms  II.  and  III.  reviewed ;  Books 
IV.  and  VI. ;  Definitions  of  Book  V. ;  Deductions. 

Trigonometry. — Trigonometrical  ratios,  with  their  relations  to  each  other ; 
Sines,  etc..  of  the  suin  and  difference  of  angles  with  ded  ;j3d  formulas ;  Use 
d  Logaritnms  ;  Solution  of  Triangles ;  Expressions  for  the  area  of  triangles ; 
Badii  of  circumscribed,  inscribed  and  escribed  circles. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Course  in  Form  III.  continued,  with  the  prescribed 
t'^^    In  Form  IV.  the  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  shall  oe  of  an 
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advanwldmrrt<acramIshdliiu:lii.lc.thclmu-Uliot;int..  I--""),  ""'\  p^^^ 

of  orclinarv  narrative  ims.s.^'cs  of    l-:n:,'li-li.     TLe  hoiuaii  mctli<H)  ol  i>r>- 

nounciiip;  Latin  in  iTiv.mincnilitl.  " 
Frendi  ana  GcrmHn.-( 'our^c  in  Fnm  III.  continued,  with  the  P«^^«* 

*  ■  ""  -  ..iirst' i.f  Miiilv  in  Korm  IV.  in  prnmmar,  imposition,  and  sig^t 
mil  1.C-  tlie  siiiie  ii*  in  F'.rm  Id.,  lull  tliP  exiiniinatmn  shall  l« 
viiin't'ilchai-iXttor. 

\n  p.v,v.ii,i(>nl.,l iM nno.li*W..ll'.ws:-^ME'iiAKIC:.- 

,relmti-.i  r.-.tiHnenl  rnMiim,  parti.iilaiv  under  K^> - 
ind  iw-lutiim  of  forces;  irinn^lt  and  iwralleloRmm  "(  i*^; 
i-'on  of  Alices :  with  ea-*y  esaiui>les.  Hyuhostatics.— tlmU 
iMiint :  iircMiire  on  a  horizontal  i>lanc ;  prefwiire  on  au  inclmert 
■lint  vcrtK-al  lur^-iiivo,  and  ri-snltiint  lionzontnl  itro-nn-,  wlwu 
IT  i.iv  uiiwiue  !ind  wliun  ncjt  ;  tmnsmis-ion  ..f  iw-^nw: 
^^*  :  e.imlil.iini«  of  li^nid,  of  niu^nn-nl  driHit.v  in  ..  j-'ul^.tn^^^^^^ 

'.■ts.if  tlmrnrrt'nt  ;  .-lu'nii.'al  ■■(f.'-rl-:  of  H"' '"'■'■'■"'  :."}':"J"^'.' 
lanK^'iit  Kidvanoiiielcrs :  ~iiii|ili'  noti-mi  "f    ]ioh'iitmi  ,  ■• 

IH.  U-M  amnKfl-nient  of  .rll-  ;  <-U:tyv  U-Ul.>u<-  -.wi  iii.  .iti.I.'m-.  "I  , 
inrliniition  iinil  d.-.-linaii"ii  of  I'-nim-- ;  iinivm  ii.iiiirii"n , 
,il;  .Ivnanio  and  m-.C-r ;  .■l,v,ri,>  I--1I  :  lH,-^-ra[.h  :  t.-lfph'.'nt- ; 
IK.  S..rsi..-Cau*.ll.vvil.ii.tions;  illnstiiit.on  of  vil.if>tii>n^ 
i-chU  KtrintP.,  nienihrani-s,  i.lati-s  .oluinns  of  air;  ijroi«»tted 
[-■*  vuliK-itv  ;  duterinination  of  vcloiity  ;  intoh  ;  standard  lork:; . 
=51i  niiisii'al  A-87lt;  intervals;  liaimoni.-  scale  ;  diatomi- 
ly  tempered  Mcale  ;  vihnition  of  air  in  open  and  clowd  tube^ 
nKthrt;'rcwn8toi-rt;  nodes  and  loo[w  ;  vibration  of  strinKS  ami 
tion  of  Mound  :  manoiuetric  flames.  Licht.— Bectdmear  pro- 
iiagf  throiifrh  a  i.inliole  ;  iMiam  ;  iwiifil  :  i.hotometo" ;  sMrtoo 
|B>t  |iIiotfinintPw  I  retliTtion  mid  wattRiiiji;  ol  lifiht  :  la«s  ni 
ina^s  in  jibdn  uiirnirs  ;  mnltiiili*  images  in  in<iiiu"l  niiii-ors- 
i-onvex  mirrors;  drawins  images:  ivfiaction  ;  laws  anil  iniiia 
1 ;  total  rcHot-tifm ;  iwtli  through  n  prism  ;  lenses  ■  dnnnng 
iiMid  hy  n  lens  ;  simple  mierospo|>e  ;  dispersion  and  ooloiir ; 
cpoiiiiiositioii  of  while  li;^ht. 

.- Ulieiiiical  Iheorv.  The  pra.aifal  study  of  the  following 
ith  tlieir  most  cliara'-tcristie  pi  mutonnd*,  in  dliwlratioii  ot 
4  diMsilicntion  of  tliu  elements.  Hydrogen;  Sotuiim  ;  ratOK- 
lu'sinm,  Zini; ;  CHliiiiin  ;  Strontium;  Harium  ;  Borou,  Am- 
iilion,  Sili<i.n,  Tin,  Lead;  Nitr-wn;  I'hosiihoriw ;  Arsemi'; 
Bismuth:  Owjumi,  .Sulphur;  Khfrine,  Chlorine,  Bromine, 
m-aiies,..  Iron.'  Elementary  Quiditative  Analy.-is.  At  the 
in  I'laitieal  Clicmistrj-  for  Form  l\'.  the  material  for  detemii- 
l>e  sent  from  tlie  Kdiuiition  De|taitnu>nt,  and  shall  consist  of 
i]>le  salt.  In  the  (iiialitativc  analysis  of  thii<  salt  the  candidates 
allowed  the  use  of  text-books,  analvtiral  tables,  notes  or  oharts. 
be  allotted  to  the  candidates  so  that  earh  one  shall  be  at  least 
ay  from  any  other  candidate.  Kiudi  can<lidat«  shall  bayo 
e  of  one  set  of  reagent^  a|iparatna  and  lamp,  while  at  work, 
wr  of  candidates  sliould  exceed  the  aecomniotlations  of  the 
^he  candidates  shall  be  examined  iu  sectitms. 
-Elements  of  Zoology. —Thorough  examination  of  the  external 
lis  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  fish.  Study  of  the  preiared 
the  same.  Demonstration  of  the  arrangement  of  the  mxisctilar 
systums  and  the  sense  organs,  as  far  iis  tliase  can  be  studied 
;  aid  of  a  microscope.     Coinrarison  of  th"  stiiieture  of  the  frog 

the  fish.  The  skeleton  of  the  |«Hor.d  and  pelvic  k'i-'IW  "^ 
iitlagcrt  of  the  fi-og  and  the  observation  of  the  i-hi-'f  facts  iu  the 
t  of  m  smwn,  till  the  the  adult  form  is  alt.ii  ed.  Examination 
nai  irom  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake.     Exaniinntion  of  the  stmctur 

or  a  fowl.  .Study  of  the  skeleton  and  al.o  of  the  teeth  and 
cat  01  dog.    Study  of  tlie  craylish  as  a  Ui-i-  .if  the  Arthrcpodc 
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Comparison  of  the  crayfish  with  an  insect  (f?r'i^>liop|Hi%  cricki't,  or  cock- 
roach), also  with  a  miUfiXMle  and  a  spider.  Kxaniination  of  an  i*jirtiiwnrm 
and  a  leech.  Study  of  a  fresh-water  nuisM'l  and  a  p'lnd  >n.iil.  Tlu* 
principlas  of  zoological  nomenclatuiv  as  ilhi-.trat<Ml  liy  sonif  of  thi»  conunon 
f^e^5h->^'ate^  fish,  such  as  the  sucker  an* I  herring',  l>ass  ami  iM-nli.  Study  of 
an  amct'ha  or  jiaranKTciuni  as  a  type  of  a  unicellular  anini  il.  Th»*  nioditi- 
cations  of  the  form  r)f  tlie  IwMly  hi  vert«'ln<U"s  iu  connect iou  with  <lirt*i  rent 
methods  of  h)coniotion.  Klemknt^  of  Iiotanv.  -Tin:  practical  study  of 
iv.presentativcs  of  the  tlowerinj^  plants  of  the  IrH-ality  in  which  the  m-1hki1 
Is  situated,  and  re pre.^en tat ives  of  the  <hicf  suh-divisious  of  <'rypto;;anis, 
such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  hoi'setail,  a  livi'rwort,  n  nio-^s,  a  lichen,  a  mush- 
mom,  and  a  chara.  An  elementary  knowledfre  of  the  mieroM'opic  .stnictui*e 
of  the  bean  and  the  maize.  The  drawing  and  descrijttion  f»f  parts  of  plants 
and  classification.  Comi>arison  of  different  <»r<r.ins,  nif»r])holo^'y  of  rfv>t,  stem, 
lcayej<,  and  hair,  ])arts  of  the  flower,  n^production  of  *lo\veriu;x  plsnits, 
i>ollination,  fertilisation,  and  the  nature  r>f  fruit  and  seed-*.  The  material 
for  examination  will  consist  of  two  plants,  a  micn»sco]»ic  Miction  and  an 
animal.  The  i>lant  desij^iatod  "A"  is  to  1m'  itlentified  l»y  means  of  the  flora. 
Twenty  minutes  shall  1k'  allowe<l  for  this  operation.  The  te\t-lMM»ks  ^hall 
then  l>e  taken  from  the  candidates  and  the  paner  with  the  phmt  deNi«:nated 
'*!»,''  the  animal  and  the  microscopic  section  aistrihuteil  Kach  candidati' 
is u^  Ih) allowed  the  use  of  a  c<m\pound  micros<r»pe during  the  s<'cond  period. 
The  material  for  this  examinatitm  will  1m'  sent  from  the  Kducation 
lX»])artment. 


(N>MMEK('iAL  Diploma  CorRsK. 

The  course  shall  consist  of  hookkeepingi  business  [forms  and  usii^'cs  jvnd 
stenography.    Bookkeeping  shall  Ikj  taken  iu  six  sots  as  follows  :   - 

Set  I.  sliall  show  transactions  extending  oyer  a  jmiiod  of  two  numths, 
the  transactions  of  the  first  month  being  done  by  Single  Kntry,  antl  of 
the  second  by  Double  Kntry,  and  showing  the  change  from  Single  to  Double 
Entry.  Books  to  be  used:  Day  Book  (first  month),  .Fournal  Day  Bo^>k 
(<»eco*nd  month),  Cash  liook,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger. 

Set  IL  The  transactions  shall  l)e  the  same  as  for  S(»t  L,  those  of  the 
first  month  being  done  by  double  entry,  and  of  the  second  month  by  Single 
Entry, and  showing  the  change  from  Dimble  Entry  to  Single  Entry.  l>oob* 
to  l>e  used:  Four  Column  .[(mrnal  with  sjKicial  cr»bunns  for  ^l(lse.  Pnr- 
chat^  and  Sales  (firat  month),  Day  BfX)k  (second  month),  Cash  B(K>k,  Hill 
Book  and  Ledger. 

Set  IIL  A  Double  Entry  set  with  two  partners.  Books  to  be  used  : 
Journal  Day  Book  with  a  special  column  for  ^Idsc.  Sales,  Cash  Book. 
Invoice  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger,  the  first  three  as  Books  of  original 
entry. 

Set  IV.  A  Double  Entry  set ;  a  continuation  of  Set  III.,  the  i)ostiug  being 
done  in  the  same  Ledger.  A  third  partner  shall  be  admitted  and  the 
transactions  shall  include  shipments  and  consignments.  Books  to  be  used  : 
Journal  Day  Book,  Cash  Book,  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Bill  Book,  and 
Ledger,  the  first  four  as  books  of  original  entry. 

Set  V.  A  Double  Entry  set ;  a  continuation  of  Set  IV.,  the  ix>sting  being 
done  in  a  new  ledger.  A  fourth  partner  shall  be  admitted,  and  the  trans- 
actions shall  include  wholesale  merchandising,  shipment  companies,  and 
merchandise  companies.    Books  to  be  used  :  The  same  as  for  Set  IV. 

Set  VL  A  set  in  Manufacturing.  B(X)ks  to  be  used  :  Journal  Day  Book, 
with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Sales,  Cash  Book,  Time  Book  and  Ledger. 

The  Cash  Book  shall  be  a  book  of  original  entry  in  all  of  the  Double 
Entry  Sets,  various  special  columns  being  used  in  the  different  sets.  A 
monthly  Trial  Balance  shall  be  made  in  connection  with  Sets  III.,  IV„  f^nd 
v.,  and  Statements  of  Resources  and  Liabilities,  and  of  Looses  and  Grains 
for  all  of  the  sets.  The  transactions  in  the  different  sets  shall  be  different 
from  year  to  year.  The  sets  may  recur  triennially,  and  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  twenty  pages  of  foolscap. 
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The  Imokkeeiiing  sets  of  pupita  wlio  write  at  the  examination  for  a 
commercial  certificate;  t^liall  1«  wnt.  preimiil.  to  the  EJiication  IteiJiirtment, 
with  tlie  examination  pajieri  and  shall  be  certified  by  the  teacher  to  be  the 
work  of  the  candidate. 

BuNinens  Forms  and  Usages.— XcRotiable  paper ;  promissory  notes ; 
special  notes ;  bills  of  exchanRe ;  acceptance ;  negotiation  of  hills,  notes ; 
chenuea  :  collection  of  accounte,  discharge  and  dishonour;  special  forms  of 
era  ;  acconnt-i,  invoices  and  statements ;  interest ;  partner- 
od  release!! ;  banking  ;  and  commercial  correspondence. 
-At  the  examination  in  dictation  in  stenogrsphy,  the  can- 
iquirod  to  have  attained  the  rate  of  fifty  words  fiev  minute. 
m|nire<lto  transi^rilm  his  work  into  longhaml  At  the  mta 
per  niiuiite.  The  ditt-ilPd  jnatt  sr  shall  eonnisl  of  Ijiiamess 
iliieuiuents. 


JLE  C— Course  fob  Comhkhcial  Spe'^iamsts. 

Single  and  Double  entry  bo-ikkccpins :  wholesiilc  and 
'jin-:,  coniiui*sion  Inisiin's.-*,  maim  fait  uring,  wareliinising, 
chanife,  joint  stock  comimnics,  mnnicitialitius,  societies  and 
ns ;  statements  and  balan<s!  she«;t-,  partuership  adju.st- 
n  and  administration  of  estates,  auditing;  filinK  papers,  the 
lunns,  and  the  various  other  expedients  in  bookkeeping  to 
w)ur,  and  secure  accuracy  of  work. 

Theory  and  praotico  of  jienman-'hii),  Spencerian  and 
beAdings  j  marking  an<i  engrossing. 

.rithmctic— Interest,  discount,  annuities  certain,  sinking 
of  interest  and  annuity  tables,  application  of  logarithms, 
mentH,  iiartnorshi))  settlement-!,  partial  payments,  equation 
[  e.xchangc. 

ney  and  its  substitutes  ;  exchan^ie  ;  inci)r| oration  and 
anks ;  business  of  banks,  their  relation  to  each  other  an!i 
ammunity  ;  the  clearing  house  eyatcm  ;  legal  requirementa 
ro.s,  reserves,  dividends,  not  issue  ;  insolvency  and  conse- 

ns,— Invoices,  accounts,  statements  due  bills,  orders, 
ise  receijits,  deisisit  receipts,  deposit  siiiis,  bank  na-sa  books, 
,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  drafts,  cheques,  Itonds,  debentures, 
ent  scriiis,  stock  certificates,  stock  traii-!ferB,  jtroxies,  letters 
irita,  Iwilance  sheets,  [lay  sheets,  time  sheets,  and  s|tecial 
bookkee|nng,  books  to  suit  special  cases, 
ess.— Contracts  ;  statute  of  limitations ;  negotiable  paiier 
t«  ;  sales  of  personal  nn>|ierty  ;  accounts,  invoices,  state- 
altel  mortgages ;  real  estate  and  morigages ;  interest ; 
ship  ;  corporations  :  guarantee  and  suretyship  ;  receipts 
Durance  ;  master  and  servant ;  landlord  and  tenant ;  bail- 
and  transportation  ;  host  and  guest ;  telogi-aphs  ;  auctions  - 
thts ;  trade  marks  and  industrial  designs ;  affidavits  and 
Djects  and  aliens  ;  wills,  and  joint  stock  comi^anies. 
-The  principles  of  Stenography  ;  writing  from  dictation  at 
words  ])er  minute,  and  accurate  transcription  into  longhand 
.elve  words  per  minute ;  the  dictated  matter  to  compriis 
jndence  or  legal  documents. 
•ject  and  Slodel  Drawing;  Perj[w:t;ve  and  Gsometrical 
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*^fENDIX  B.— CERTAIN  REGULATIONS  AS  AMENDED 

IN   1898   AND   1899. 

For 


tl)e^^^^<^eQUc  year  1898-99  the  following  modifications  were 
^^^  Regulations,  which  came  into  force  in  October,  1896  :— 


made  in 


This 


PtMic  School  Leaving  Examimitfofi, 


^^•i,  ®*amination  will  be  conducted  in  1899  on  the  course  of  Htudv  pre- 
iiSouJ^  the  regulations,  except  that  phvsiology  and  tern  iterance,  will  an  in 
'ow,  be  sobstituted  for  botany.  Hi^h  »cnool  uupils  are  not  eligible  to  write 
at  this  examination.  The  examination  will  be  condurted  by  tlie  Entrance 
Board  of  Examiners,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  38  of  the  High  Schools 
Act,  and  Sections  23-29  of  the  Regulationn,  subject  to  the  usual  instnictions 
to  examiners. 

Firgt  Foi'fu  Ejrnminfition, 

This  examination,  which  is  oi)en  to  all  [mpils,  will  be  conducted  as  hereto)- 
fore,  the  course  embracing  reading,  writing  and  bookkeeping,  drawing, 
geomaphy,  and  botany.  First  Form  certificates  will  have  the  same 
qualifjang  value  for  teachers*  certificates  as  i)ubHc  school  leaving  certifi- 
cates. 

Prima ry  E, m m  inat iort . 

No  examination  will  be  held  in  Part  II.  of  Form  II.  (Regulation  43),  and 
no  certificates  that  give  mere  primary  standing  (Regulations  4.'),  48  and  49) 
will  he  Issued  after  1898.  No  change  is  made  in  the  course  to  lie  taken  up 
in  Forms  I.  and  II.  of  the  high  school  or  for  continuation  classes  in  ])ii))lic 
schof)ls,  by  the  al)olition  of  the  ])rimary  examination. 


Junior  Leni*iv{f  Examination, 

The  amendment  of  Regulation   46  made  for  1898  is  continued.    This 
^ill  allow,   at   the   Form  III.   examination  for  junior  leaving  standing, 


The  obligatory  subjects  of  Fonn  [11.  for  junior  leaving  are  as  already 
prescribed— viz.,  English  (Composition,  English  Literature,  Ancient  History, 


-^gfebra,  Gleometry,  and  Latin. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  junior  leaving  examination  will  be  allowed 
to  write  in  1899  for  junior  leaving  standing,  ny  selecting  the  same  options 
in  the  course  as  were  allowed  in  1898. 


S^nifyr  Leavin^f  Examination, 

The  amendment  of  Regulation  47  made  for  1898  is  continued.  This  will 
»IIow,  at  the  Form  IV.  examination  for  senior  leaving  standing,  the  follow- 
ing options  :—{a)  French  and  Greek  ;  {b)  German  and  Greek  ;  (c)  French  and 
German;  ((f) French  and  Chemistry  ;  (^)German  and  Chemistry ;(/') Biology 
and  Chemistry. 

The  obligatory  subjects  of  Form  IV.  for  senior  leaving  are  as  already 
me8cribed--vizJEnglish  Composition,  English  Literature,  Algebra,  Geometry 
iVigonometry,  English  and  Ancient  Hh  '"^ 


[istory,  Physics  and  I^tin. 
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Unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  senior  leaving  examination  will  be  allowed 
to  write  in  1899  for  senior  leaving  standing  hy  selecting  the  same  options 
in  the  course  as  were  allowed  in  1898. 


Percentages  <f  c 

Candidates  for  junior  and  senior  leaving  standing  will  be  required  to  make 
50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  allowed  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in 
eacn  of  the  forms  or  parts  of  f onus,  as  well  as  one- third  in  each  paper; 
67  per  cent,  of  the  aggr^nite  of  each  lorm  examination  will  be  requirea  for 
honours  in  that  form.  The  examinations  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology 
in  Forms  III.  and  lY.  will  be  equal  in  difficulty,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
examination  in  the  language  or  languages  for  which  these  subjects  are  taken 
as  options ;  and  so  far  as  necessary,  the  maximum  miurks  in  each  of  these 
subiects  will  be  adjusted  for  the  purpose.  There  will  be  two  {lapers  in 
biology  of  Form  IV. ;  one  in  botany  ana  one  in  zoology,  with  practical  work 
distriouted  between  the  two.  The  time  limit  for  those  subjects  will  be 
extended. 

These  modifications,  it  will  be  understood  make  no  change  in  the  course 
or  the  percentage  required  by  the  University  for  matriculation. 


County  Model  Schools. 

(1898.) — The  abolition  of  the  primary  examination  will  notaffectthe  rights  of 
holders  of  primary  standing  obtained  in  1898.  or  in  a  previous  year,  to  attend 
county  model  schools.  If  a  scarcity  of  teachers  should  arise  in  any  county 
after  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rej^uirements,  provision  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  the  locality.  It  shoiud  be  understood 
tliat  County  Boaras  of  Examiners  are  not  allowed  to  award  third-class 
certificates  to  candidates  who  do  not  make  the  higher  i)ercentage  required 
by  Regulation  63.  A  district  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  under  this 
section  of  the  Ilegulations  unless  there  is  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  until  the 
consent  of  the  De})artment  has  l)een  first  obtained.  Henewals,  granted  under 
Regulation  87,  are  valid  only  in  the  county  where  issued. 

Be^nning  with  the  examinations  of  the  Model  Schools  in  1900,  au 
additional  paper  in  Methods  will  be  submitted  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
students-in-training  to  teach  drawing,  writine,  bookkeeping,  and  element- 
ary science  (botany  or  agriculture).  There  will  also  be  an  examination  in 
reading. 


Normal  College, 

All  students  entering  the  Normal  College,  irresjiective  of  the  academic 
course  which  they  may  have  taken,  must  take  the  subjects  prescribed  (see 
Appendix  A.,  Regulation  80),  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1.)  Holders  of  senior  leaving  certificates,  granted  on  departmental 
examinations,  may  omit  Latin  if  they  do  not  select  Greek. 

(2.)  Unsuccessful  candidates  at  previous  examinations  will  be  allowed  to 
write  at  the  final  examination  in  May  of  any  year  without  attendance  at  the 
Normal  College,  and  may  confine  themselves  to  the  same  subjects  as  taken 
previously. 

Teachers  of  ten  years'  successful  experience,  who  hold  normal  school 
certificates,  and  who  have  the  necessary  academic  standing,  may  WTite  at 
the  final  examination  in  May  without  attendance  at  the  Normal  College. 

Be^ning  with  the  examinations  of  the  Model  Schools  in  1900,  an 
additional  paper  in  methods  will  be  submitted  to  test  the  ability  of  the 

students-in-trainiuff  to  teach  Drawing,  Writing,  Bookkeeping,  andElementary 
Science  (Botany  or  Agriculture).  There  will  also  be  an  examination  in  Reading. 
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APPENDIX   C.-DUTIES   OF   INSPECTORS. 
The  Duties  op  County  Inspectors. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  County  Inspector  : 

1.  To  visit  every  Public  School  within  his  jurindiction  once  in  each  term, 
unksH  required  to  do  so  oftener  (for  the  ad^iustnient  of  disputes  or  other 
purposes)  by  the  county  council  which  appointed  him,  and  to  see  that  every 
school  Is  conducted  according  to  this  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Department ; 

2.  To  examine,  at  his  visits  of  inspection,  into  the  condition  of  the  school 
as  respects  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  learning ;  the  order  and  discipline 
observed ;  the  system  of  instruction  pursued ;  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
school  registers ;  the  average  attendance  of  pupils ;  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  building  and  premises ;  and  to  give  such  advice  to  the 
teachers,  pupils  and  officers  of  the  school  as  he  may  couHider  proi)er ; 

3.  To  deliver  from  time  to  time,  public  lectures  in  his  district  on  some 
subject  connected  with  public  school  education  -, 

4.  To  withhold  his  order  for  the  amoimt  apportioned  from  the  legislative 
or  municipal  grant  to  any  school  section  ;  {a)  ^Vhen  the  school  was  kept 
open  for  less  &an  six  months  in  the  year  ;  or  {b)  When  the  trustees  fail  to 
transmit  the  annual  or  semi-annual  school  returns  i)n)i)erly  filled  up ;  or 
(c)  When  the  trustees  fail  to  comply  with  the  school  Act,  or  the  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department ;  or  (d)  When  the  teacher  uses,  or  permits  to 
be  used,  as  a  text  book  any  book  not  authorised  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ;  and  in  every  case  to  report  to  the  trustees  and  to  the  Education 
Department  his  reasons  for  so  doing  ; 

5.  To  give  when  desired  any  information  in  his  power  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  respecting  any  Public  School  matter  within  his  Jurisdiction,  to 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  on  or  before  the  1st  day 

I  of  March,  an  annual  report  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Education 

J  Department ; 

\  7.  To  recommend  to  the  county  or  township  council  such  special  aid  as 

;  he  may  deem  advisable  to  be  given  to  new  or  weak  school  sections  in  the 

county; 

8.  To  appoint,  in  his  discretion,  the  time  and  place  for  a  special  meeting ; 

9.  To  give,  at  his  discretion,  any  candidate,  on  due  examination,  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  to  teach  a  school  within  his  district  until  the  next 
ensuing  professional  examination  ol  teachers  ; 

10.  To  deliver  over  to  his  successor,  on  retiring  from  office,  copies  of  his 
official  correspondence,  and  all  school  papers  in  his  custody,  on  the  order 
of  the  county  council  or  public  school  board  appointing  him. 

The  Act  also  provides  : — 

No  Inspector  of  schools  shall,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  engage  in  or 
hold  any  other  employment^  office  or  calling  which  would  interfere  with 
the  full  discharge  of  lus  duties  as  Inspector. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  of  the  statute  the  following  regulations 
»re  prescribed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  County  Inspector  :— 

(1)  To  spend  at  least  half  a  day  each  term  in  each  school.  Where  a  school 
has  severffl  departments,  the  Inspector  should  devote  half  a  day  to  each 
department  When,  however,  from  the  character  of  the  work  done,  an 
Inspector  thinks  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  school  to  extend  his 
visit  over  the  whole  day,  he  should  do  so. 

.(2)  To  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  from  time  to 
time.  This  cannot  be  done  without  many  memoranda  of  the  standing  of 
*^  class.    It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  make 
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copious  notes  in  i-egard  to  each  recitation,  showinK  the  ^^^^f^^jl^^ 
class  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  the  several  sutjects  of  the  cum^^- 
This  part  of  the  work  should  be  thorough  and  searching  :  and  the  concm 
sions  arrived  at  should  be  based  on  the  Insi)ector  s  own  observation. 

(3)  To  examine  into  the  methods  of  imttmction  i^f  J|J^^  jf  j,t't^''^h 
To  (lo  this  the  Inspector  should  reqiure  the  teacher  of  the  ^^Ji^r^.^^ 
several  lessons  in  his  presence.     In  this  way  the  teacher  s  "f  tl^^^. J^^^^  '^ 
obser^Td  and  hints  given  for  improvement   should  he  evince  anyjaults  oi 
method  or  of  manner.     Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  ^^f^^ods^^^ 
proiK^r  and  logical  presentation  of  a  subiect  is  so  ^^^PP^^M^^J^^;"?^^ 
impossible  without  it.     He  should  see  that  the  prescribed  time  for  instruc 
tion  in  Temi)erance  and  Hygiene  is  observed. 

(4)  To  teach  ajhv  model  lessons  himself     The  proi^r  «^,^^^^^\^1  *!^ 
subjects  that  are  found  to  l>e  neglected  o^  >>^<^ly,  ^^^«^\^y. J^l^i^^^ 
shoiild  1^  exemplified  by  the   Insi>ect^r.     Here  all  ^h^,^"f^^*J^„YEii^ 
to  form  the  model  teacher  should  be  exercised.     His  met^^«/>^,,^^^®,'^^^ 
and  of  receiving  answers,   of  arousing    the  enthusiasm  ot  the  fa^^* 
securing  attention,  of  reaching  by  apt  illustration  the  judgnient  of  tue 
pupils,  should  serve  the  teacher  both  as  a  model  and  as  a  stimulus. 

(r,)  To  ascertain  the  miture  of  the  discipHm  e\e^xiMd  ^  .^^iJ^^' 
This  no  doubt  will  api»ear  from  the  attention  and  diligence  of  ^he  pupiis, 
without  si^cial  enquiry.  The  vuinner  of  the  teacher  wnll  very  s<^«  J^^" 
cate  the  natiu-e  of  the  discipline.  It  would  be  well,  nevertheless,  to  a^r- 
tain  whether  corporal  punishment  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  it  not,  wnat 
are  the  punishments  (if  any)  usually  inflicted. 

(6)  To  examine  tJie  registers,  maps,  seats  and  all  the  int^^ml  and  ^^f^ 
emdpment  of  the  schonl'-hmise.  He  should  see  (a)  that  the  register  f^^d  class 
book  are  properly  and  neatly  kept,  and  ascertain  whether  %  ^^^f  "J^f *! 
are  made  therein  daily  ;  (A)  that  the  maps  are  suitable  and  ^'^]*  P'"®'^'^™  ' 
(c)  that  blackboards  are  in  proper  reiwiir,  and  that  cmyons  and  ^{"^r^^f;!; 
fully  supplied  ;  {d)  that  the  furniture  is  generally  adequate  ;  W.^JJ^^^Rf^ 
attention  is  paid  to  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  ;  U)  tftat  tne 
fences  and  out-houses  are  in  proper  repair  ;  (r/)  that  the  School  LiiDrary  is 
suitably  cared  for. 

(7)  To  report  to  Trustees  in  reyard  to  siich  mittens  as^reqiure  thetr 
attentimi.  This  duty  the  Insjiector  should  never  neglect.  The  trustees^  ot 
a  school  expect  to  be  informed  and  directed  as  to  many  niatters  coming 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Inspector,  who  is,  in  a  certain  ^^y  their 
officer,  and  isa[ipointed  for  the  very  ]>uri)ose  of  aiding  them  m  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  His  report^  therefore,  on  the  school  should  be  full.  J^very 
necessary  change  coming  wnthin  the  scoi)e  of  the  duties  of  the  trusty 
should  be  mentioned  in  detail  ;  and  in  no  case  should  the  school  grant  be 
withheld  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  removing  any  defect  to 
which  their  attention  has  been  called. 

(8)  To  give  such  admce  to  teachers  as  mny  be  deemed  necessary.  This  part 
of  the  Inspector's  duty  should  be  perfomled  with  tact  and  delicacy,  and 
perfect  frankness.  Whatever  defects  in  the  teacher's  manner,  or  m  his 
aiscipline  of  the  pupils,  or  methods  of  instruction,  are  discovered  during  the 
inspection  of  the  sc1i(K)1,  should  be  i>lainly  pointed  out.  Wherever  the 
Insuector  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  defect  in  the  organization 
of  the  scho<jl,  or  in  its  .classification,  or  in  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
impils,  it  should  be  referred  to,  and  the  proj^r  remedy  suggested.  This, 
of  course,  should  \\q  done  privately— not  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

(9)  To  sae  that  no  unauthorized  tr,rt~hooks  are  used  in  the  school.  No  text- 
books should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  except  those  authorised 
myantl'L^cf!^  f  ?t^^  \^^  disguise  of  being  books  for  *^home  study,"  many 
oXented  hv  ^^^^^\^'^'  introduced  into  the  school.  This  stould  be 
IhTldu^^oV^^^^^  ^^^  -^--  -f  ^-  authority  as  an  officer  of 

U  ^^l\l^\^^^  Srrantin  ce^'tatn  cases.    Before  the  school  graat 

IS  wi  nneia  .  ^a)  An  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  Board  of  Tnwtees 
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to  remedy  the  wrong  complained  of.  (b)  A  full  statement  of  tht*  ca.M» 
should  be  sent  to  the  Demrtment,  and  the  consent  of  the  Ministor  of 
Education  obtained.  As  tne^ant  can  be  withhehl  for  any  violation  of  the 
School  Act  or  De]tartmental  Regulations,  the  power  thus  (H)nferre(i  should 
be  exercised  judiciously,  and  only  when  other  remedies  fail. 

(11)  To  divide  the  scluxji  grants.  Care  Hhould  !«  taken  to  see  that  the 
semi-annual  returns  of  the  boards  of  Trustees  art*  proi)erly  a<lded  up,  and 
if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  their  accuracy  they  shouhi  lie  compared  with  the 
^^chool  register.  When  the  division  of  the  grant  is  made,  as  i'e<iuired  by 
law,  it  vnil  he  suflBcient  for  the  InsjKJCtor  to  send  a  statement  to  tne  To\mi- 
ship  Treasurer  of  the  amount  due  each  school  section,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  notify  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  amount  <lue 
its  section.  The  Board  of  Trustees  can  then  give  an  order  either  to  the 
teacher  or  to  some  other  person  to  whom  it  desires  ti)  have  the  money  paid, 
and  on  this  order  the  Townsliip  Treasurer  is  authorised  to  j)ay  the  money, 

(12)  To  decide  rf/rnj)iatnt«  m/fde  within  twenty  dfttfs  in  Vffjnrd  to  the  t lec- 
tion of  Trustee*  and  other  mattei'n.  In  diseharging  this  duty  the  Inspector 
iShould  remember  that  he  is  exercising  judicial  functions,  and  siumld 
accordingly  proceed  with  due  deliberation.  He  has  a  right  to  withhold  his 
decision  until  such  evidence  is  i>r(xiuced  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  question  at  issue. 

(13)  To  grajity  on  examination^  tem^njrartf  vertijicatef.  These  certificates 
should  be  granted  only  (a)  when  petitioned  for  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
only  for  the  school  over  which  sucn  Board  has  jurisdiction  :  and  (h)  until  the 
date  of  the  next  ensuing  De])artmental  Examination ;  Jind  {c)  when  it 
appears  that  a  teacher  holding  a  regular  certificate  is  not  available.  The 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Education  is  also  necessary  in  every  case. 

(14)  To  stipend  a  teacher's  certificate.  This  should  l)e  done  only  when 
the  Inspector  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  teacher  is  incomiKjtent  or  immoral, 
or  has  wilfully  violated  the  School  Law  or  the  regulations  of  the  Kduoition 
Department.  In  the  final  investigation  by  which  such  8Us])ension  is  to  l)e 
coifermed  or  set  aside,  the  fullest  opj)ortunity  should  be  afforded  the  teacher 
to  vindicate  himself.  Judicial  raimess  should  in  this  instancn^  also 
characterise  the  conduct  of  tlie  Inspector. 

(15)  To  \>Uit  the  County  Mttdt'l  School  at  I  vast  ftrirt  hi  each  ttrm.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  Insijcotor  should  b^  i)re>ent  at  the  ojiening  of  the 
Model  School,  and  assist  the  Principal  in  its  orgjinisation.  He  should  also 
visit  the  school  during  the  term,  and  by  his  presence  and  counsel  encourage 
the  t«wiers-in-training  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  For  two  such  visits 
he  should  be  paid  by  thie  county  council  at  the  same  i-ate  as  he  is  paid  for 
Public  School  inspection. 

(16)  To  examine  carefully  in  English  every  pupil  according  to  the  course 
of  studies  prescribed  for  Public  Schools  ;  but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use 
his  own  discretion  as  to  what  explanations  he  will  give  in  any  other 
language  that  appears  to  be  better  known  by  the  pupil.  The  standard  of 
efficiency  recognised  in  Public  Schools  where  the  English  language  only  is 
taught  shall  b«  the  standard  for  French  and  German  schools,  retisonable 
allowance  being  made  for  pupils  whose  mother  tongue  is  French  or  German. 
The  Inspector  Siall  report  at  once  to  the  Education  Dejmrtment  any  school 
in  whicn  the  regulations  respecting  the  study  and  use  of  English  are 
disregarded  by  the  teacher  or  trustees. 

Duties  of  City  and  Town  Inspectors. 

Inspectors  in  cities  and  towns  shall  perform  similar  duties  as  County 
Inapectors  so  far  as  practicable,  and  shall,  in  addition,  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  cities  with  more 
Inspectors  than  one,  each  Inspector  may  be  required  to  report  separately  to 
the  Education  Department. 
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Duties  of  Separate  School  Inspectors. 

Inspectors  of  se])arate  schools  shall  i>erform  the  like  duties  as  Ins^iectore 
of  puolic  .schools,  and  shall,  with  regard  to  separate  schools,  have,  so  far  as 
the  same  is  pmcticable,  like  power  and  authonty  as  public  school  Inspectors 
have  with  regard  to  public  schools. 

Duties  of  Model  School  Inspectors. 

The  Inspector  of  model  schools  shall  visit  each  model  school  at  least 
once  in  two  years,  and  shall  devote  a  full  day  to  the  examination  of  the 
teachers-in-training  and  the  insj^ection  of  the  demrtments  used  for  model 
school  purposes,  and  shall  rei)ort  annually  to  the  Minister  of  Education  one 
the  standmg  of  each  model  school  and  all  other  matters  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Duties  of  Hioh  School  Inspectors. 

(1)  Each  high  school  Inspector  shall  visit  the  high  schools  and  colleij:iate 
institutes  in  the  section  of  the  Province  assigned  to  him  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  and  shall  spend  not  less  than  one  day  in  each  school  having  two 
or  three  masters,  ana  such  additional  time  in  a  school  with  four  or  over 
four  masters  as  the  interests  of  the  school  may  reciuire. 

(2)  At  each  visit  he  shall  ascertain  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the 
different  departments  of  study  ;  and  shall  make  enquiry  and  examination, 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  proi)er,  into  the  efficiency  of  the  staff,  the 
accommodation  and  equiimient  of  the  school,  and  all  matters  affecting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pui)ils.  He  shall  also  rejM^rt  any  violation  of  the 
High  Schools  Act  or  the  Ivegulations  of  the  Education  Department  in 
reference  Ui  high  sc1hk)1s,  after  making  such  enquiry  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

(3^  He  shall  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  within  one  week  after 
his  ms[)ection,  the  result  of  his  observations  and  empiiry  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed for  that  jMirpOHe. 

Powers  of  Inspector. 

The  Inspector,  while  officially  visiting  a  school,  has  supreme  authority  in 
the  school,  and  has  the  right  to  direct  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to  any 
or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  schoolroom.  He  may  eitner  examine  the  classes 
hhnself  or  direct  the  teachers  to  do  so.  He  is  at  liberty  to  give  such  advice 
to  pupils  or  to  the  teacher  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  All  his  counsels, 
however,  should  be  '^iven  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  his  authority  shoulcl 
be  exercised,  not  with  a  view  to  over-awe  or  intimidate,  but  to  reform 
abus&s,  correct  mistakes,  and  inspire  confidence  and  resi>ect.  He  should  l»e 
courteous  and  considerate,  and  when  reproof  is  necessiiry  it  should  Ihj 
tempered  with  gentleness  and  sympathy. 


APPENDIX  D. 


EXAMINATIONS   AND   EXAMINERS. 

(1)  Examinations  will  Ikj  held  annually  at  cm*h  high  scho<jl  and  collegi- 
ate institute,  and  at  such  other  pla<;es  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may 
designate,  in  the  courses  uf  study  prescribed  for  each  of  the  Forms  I.  and 
TI.,  Til.  and  IV.  TIk'ho  examinations  shall  be  known  respectively  as  the 
High  School  Primary,  the  High  School  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Examina- 
tions, and  the  Tnivorsity  I\vss  and  Honour  .Nfatriculation  Examinations. 

(2)  The  Minister  of  Education  may  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  ccmducting  these  examinations  by  means  of  a 
Joint  JJoard  of  the  Educati(m  Dei>artment  and  University  oi  Toronto,  to 
be  appointed  as  soon  after  the  fim  day  of  October  in  each  year  as  is  practi- 
cable. 
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(3)  The  Joint  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman  from  their  number  who  shall 
retain  his  right  to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  In  cawe  of  any  vacancy 
on  the  Board  the  appointing  body  may  fill  the  same  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  appoint  examiners  to  t)rei)arc  the  examination  \iA\ten 
for  the  Departmental  and  university  matriculation  examinations,  but  such 
examiners  snail  not  exceed  fifteen  in  number.  The  Board  shall  also  appoint 
sudi  associate  examiners  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  reading  of  the  answer 
papers  of  the  candidates  at  the  said  examinations. 

(5)  The  examiners  shall  be  selected  from  persons  tiualifiod  by  experience 
as  teachers  in  leither  a  university  or  a  high  school  to  set  i^aiiers  suitable 
for  candidates  at  such  examinations. 

(6)  The  associate  examiners  shall  Imj  selected  from  a  list  of  gi-aduates  of 
universities  in  the  British  Dominions  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  such 
list  to  be  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  to  contain  the  names 
of  at  least  double  the  number  of  associate  examiners  requii-ed. 

(7)  No  examiner  or  associate  examiner  shall  lie  ap|K>inted  who  is  objected 
to  by  three  out  of  the  four  representatives  either  of  the  university  or  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 


Duties  of  Examiners. 

The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  examiners  :— 

(1)  To  elect  at  the  first  meeting  a  chairman  from  their  number,  who  shall 
retain  his  right  to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(2)  To  assign  at  the  first  meeting  the  subiects  of  examination  to  the 
different  me^i)ers.  and  to  arrange  for  having  the  manuscript  of  the  exami- 
nation papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education  at  such  dates  as  he 
may  fix.  - 

(3)  To  revise  and  approve  of  aU  examination  papers  and  to  assign  values 
to  the  questions.  The  examiners  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for 
the  character  of  the  questions  in  each  of  the  papers. 

(4)  To  arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  the  examiners  in  each 
(lei«.rtraent  at  the  head  of  each  paj^er  in  that  department,  and  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  instructions  to  candidates  in  the  same  form  at  the  head  of 
each  paper. 

(5)  To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  questions  that  consist  of  numerous  parts 
\Nith  different  values  for  each  part. 

(6)  To  use  capital  letters,  A,  B,  etc.,  tj  denote  the  sections  of  the  papers, 
and  figures  1,  2,  etc.,  consecutively  throughout^  to  mark  the  mdividual 
questions.  To  space  in  printing  and  to  mark  with  letters  (a),  (6),  etc.,  the 
several  sub-sections  under  each  numl)er. 

(7)  To  place,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  paper  allows,  optional  questions, 
if  any,  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

(8)  To  take  the  general  management  of  the  work  of  the  associate 
examiners,  and  to  settle  such  questions  connected  therewith  as  may  be 
referred  to  them  by  the  chairmen  of  the  sections. 

(9)  To  assist  the  associate  exandners  in  each  section  in  reading  the 
answer  papers  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Joint  Board 
the  results  of  the  e'^.ammations. 

(10)  To  settle  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  benate  of 
the  University  respectively 

(U)  To  decide  and  report  upon  all  appeals  in  coiyunction  with  suclj 
persons  as  may  be  appointed  lov  that  purpose. 


I 
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Duties  of  Associate  Examiners. 

(1)  The  associate  examiners  shall  be  classified  into  sections  according  to 
the  subject  of  examination.  An  examiner  shall  be  the  chairman  of  ea«n 
section,  or,  where  an  examiner  is  unable  to  act,  such  person  as  may  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Joint  Board. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  a  section  shall  have  general  oversight  of  the  work 
done  thereby,  and  shall  sj^nd  so  much  of  his  time  as  may  be  necessary  in 
revising  the  work  (if  his  colleagues,  with  a  view  to  remove  clerical  errors 
and  secure  pi-actical  uniformity  in  valuing  the  answers. 

(3)  Before  commencing  the  actual  work  of  examination  the  associajte 
examiners  of  each  section  shall  spend  a  sufficient  time  in  discussing  the 
answers  and  reading  aniwer  impers  jointly,  to  enable  the  members  to  ^f^^^ 
at  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  valuation  of  answers,  especially  of 
partial  or  imperfect  answers. 

(4)  Wlien  a  section  finds  that  the  values  assigned  to  the  questions  on  the 
examination  pai)ei*s  are  unsatisfactory,  or  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
examiner  has  not  followed  the  coui-se  of  study  presicribed  by  the  Education 
Department  or  by  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  shall 
report  through  itsdiairman  to  the  chairman  of  the  Examiners  or  the  person 
acting  on  his  behalf. 

(5)  No  associate  examiner  sliall  have  in  hand  more  than  twenty  papers 
at  one  time,  nor  shall  he  have  more  than  one  envelope  oi)ened  upon  his 
table  at  one  time,  except  in  cases  of  suspected  copjring,  in  which  case  he 
shall  return  each  sheet  to  its  proper  envelope.  The  papers  shall  be  returned 
in  the  numerical  order  in  which  they  were  received.  In  cases  of  suspected 
copying,  the  associate  examiner  shall  note  on  the  face  of  the  envelope 
"  Copying,  see  No. ,  question ." 

(6)  One  mark  shall  be  deducted  for  each  misspelt  word  and  for  each 
instance  of  bad  English  from  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject.  At  the 
rriinary  and  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  in  English  Composition,  an 
CvSiiay  will  be  expected  of  about  sixty  lines  in  length,  and  at  the  Senior 
Leaving  Examination  of  about  ninety  lines. 

(7)  At  all  the  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  either  arithmetical  or  algebraic 
solutions  shall  be  accepted. 

(8)  In  reading  the  papers  each  associate  examiner  shall  mark  distinctly 
in  the  left-hand  margin  the  value  assigned  by  him  to  each  answer  or 
f)artial  answer,  shall  sum  up  the  total  on  each  page  at  the  foot  of  the 
margin,  and  shall  place  the  result  on  the  face  of  the  envelope,  indicating 
the  deductions  for  misspelt  words  and  incorrect  English  thereon,  thus, 
e.tj.y  History  80—2  sp.— 4  f.s.  =  74,  and  initialing  the  envelope  of  ea.ch  paper 
examined. 

(9)  The  hours  of  work  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from 
2  o'clock  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Examiners  shall  begin  and  stop  work  promptly, 
and  shall  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  conversation  during  working  hours. 
The  work  of  the  examination  shall  be  strictly  confidential. 

(10)  Associate  examiners  shall  be  j«id  the  sum  of  6  dollars  per  day,  the 
l>aynient  being  subject  to  the  restriction  that  the  whole  amount  paid  for  the 
examination  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1.50  dollar  i>er  candidate. 

(11)  Associate  examiners  who  do  not  reside  in  Toronto  will  be  allowed 
their  actual  railway  expenses  to  and  from  their  usual  residences  in  Ontario. 


Examination  Papers. 
ni!l«^*'f,Hi^^®  examinations,  each  paper  on  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 

limi?wTn  BtS^tn^^  ?.'^^^.  ^'?«^  ^^^^«  ^^*  p^fted  but 

i,imuar  m  Btyier  and  of  equal  difficulty  ;  and.  the  meaning  shall  be  given  of 
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words  not  likely  to  have  been  met  with  by  the  candidates.  The  examina- 
tions in  the  **  Sight-work ''  shall  determine,  not  whether  the  candidate  has 
read  more  than  the  prescribed  texts,  but  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the 
idioms  and  constructions  met  in  the  prescribed  course. 

(2)  At  the  Primary  and  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Examinations  in 
Poetical  Literature,  "  Si^ht-work  "  shall  also  be  given  ;  but  at  the  leaving 
examinations  the  examination  papers  shall  consist  of  three  sections,  t>%'o 
being  on  the  prescribed  texts,  and  the  third  on  an  *'  unseen  "  passage  ;  of 
these,  university  candidates  shall  take  the  first  and  second,  and  dei>art- 
mental  candidates  the  third,  with  one  of  the  others  prescribed  by  the 
examiners. 

(3)  In  the  subjects  of  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  and  Geography 
the  papers  for  pass  matriculants  either  shall  be  distinct  from  those  for  the 
Junior  Leaving  Examination,  or  shall  be  supplemented  by  questions  specially 
adapted  to  the  latter  class  of  candidates. 

(4)  At  the  Primary  and  Junior  Leaving  Examinations  the  value  of  the 
questions  on  Grammar,  in  the  paper  on  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  shall  l)e 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  and  at  the  Primary  examination  the 
value  of  the  questions  in  Alcrebra  in  the  i>ai)er  on  Algebra  and  Euclid  shall 
also  be.two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  The  tjuestions  in  Mensuraticin 
are  for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  only. 

(5)  At  the  Senior  Leaving  and  Honour  Matriculation  Examinations  in 
Botany  and  Zoology,  the  specimens  for  description  and  identification  shall 
be  sent  from  the  Education  Department  where  re(|uired,  and  at  the  primary 
examination  in  Botany  they  shall  be  provided  by  the  presiding  examiner. 

(6)  The  subjects,  number,  and  values  of  the  papers  of  the  different 
examinations  shall  be  as  follows : — 

1.  PHnuiry  Examination, 

V'alue  of 
No.  of  papers.  subject. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  -        -        -    One        ....  gOO 
English-  Composition  (Essay)       -        -        -      „  -        -        -        -  100 

English  Poetical  Literature  -        -        -        -      „  ....  2U0 

History  and  Geography       -        -        -        -      „  -        -        -        -  L'>0 

Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Commercial       „  ....  ^00 

Transactions. 

Algebra  and  Euclid „  -        .        .        .  200 

Physics         -        -  -        -        -        -       »  -        -        -        -  100 

Botany „  -       -        -        -  100 

Latin Two — one    on    Authors  200 

and  one  on  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar. 

French „  „       -  200 

Grammar „  „        -  200 

2.  Junior  Leaving  ExamijMtion. 

Value  of 
No.  of  papers.  subject. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  -  -  -  One  -  -  -  -  150 
English  Composition  (Essay)       -        -        -       „  -        -        -        -  100 

English  Poetical  Literature  -        -        -        -      „  .        .        .        _  200 

History  and  Geography        -        -        -        -      „  -        -        -  ITK) 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration        -        -        -      ,»  .        .        .        .  2OO 

Algebra        -        - „  .        .        .        .  150 

Euclid „  -        -        -        -  150 

Chemistry „  ...       -  200 

Phjrsics „  -        -        -        -  200 

Latin  -       - Two— one    on    Authors  200 

and  one  on  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar. 

French „  „       -  200 

German       .......  .^  ^^       .  ^ 

Qrcek „  ^        -  aOO 
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3.  Senior  Leaving  Examination, 

Valne  of 
No.  of  papers.  sabject 

English  Ciraniniar,  Philology,  Rhetoric,  and  One  -  -        -       -  200 

Profitxly. 

English  Composition  (Essay)       -        -        -  ,,  -  - 

English  Poetical  Literature-        -        -  „  -  - 

History  and  Geography       -        -        -        -  »  -  - 

Algebra „  -  - 

Euclid „  -  - 

Trigonometry „  -  - 

Chemistry ' 

^r'"^ Four       <        . 

Botany 

Zoology j 

Latin Two— one  on 

and  one  on  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar. 

Greek „  „        -  200 

French „  „        -  200 

German        _..---.               ^^  „-200 

APPENDIX  E.— UNIFORM  TEXT  BOOKS .♦ 


Provincial  Control. 


An  imijortant  characteristic  of  the  system  of  education  for  Ontario  is  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
The  statutes  for  both  High  and  Public  Schools  provide  : — 

No  teacher  shall  use  or  i)ermit  to  be  used  as  text-books  any  books  in  a 
model  or  public  school,  except  such  as  are  authorised  bv  the  Education 
Department,  and  no  iwrtion  of  the  legislative  gi-ant  shall  be  paid  by  the 
insiiector  to  any  school  in  which  unauthorised  books  are  used. 

Any  authorised  text-book  in  actual  use  in  any  public  or  model  school  mav 
be  change(l  by  the  teacher  of  such  school  for  anv  other  authorised  text-book 
in  the  same  subject  on  the  written  ajiproval  of  the  trustees  and  the  inspector, 
provided  always  such  change  is  made  at  the  l)eginning  of  a  school  term,  and 
at  least  six  months  after  such  approval  has  been  given. 

In  case  any  teacher  or  other  i^i-son  shall  negligently  or  wilfully  substitute 
any  unauthorised  text- book  in  i)lace  of  an  authorised  text-book  in  actual 
me  ui>on  the  same  subject  in  his  school,  he  shall  for  each  such  offence,  on 
.M)nviction  thereof  liefore  a  Police  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  be 
liable  to  a  i^enalty  not  exceeding  10  dollars,  payable  to  the  municipality  for 
public  school  puqKises,  together  with  casts,  as  the  Police  Magistrate  or 
Justice  may  thmk  fit. 

The  regulations  also  provide  :- 

(1.)  No  book  shall  be  authorised  as  a  text-book  in  any  public  school  until 
the  copyright  thereof  has  been  vested  in  the  Education  Department. 

(2.)  Every  text-lKK)k  for  public  or  high  sc1hx)1s  printed  and  published  in 
Canada,  shall  l^e  subject,  at  any  stage  of  its  manufacture,  to  tJie  insi^ection 
and  approval  of  the  demrtment  in  regard  to  printing,  binding  and  paper ; 
in  case  of  using  any  W)k  not  published  in  CJanada,  the  English  edition 
shall  be  preferred  to  any  other. 

(3.)  A  sample  cony  of  (ivory  edition  of  every  authorised  liook  shall  l>e 
deposited  in  tne  Education  Department  by  the  Dublisher,  and  no  edition  of 
any  book  shall  be  considered  as  approved  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Minister  of  Education  approving  thereof. 

•  From  Mr.  J.  Millar's  Educational  St/stem  of  the  Piwtnce  of  Ontaiioy 
pp.  63,  ff. 
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(4.)  Every  authoritied  book  shall  bear  the  imprint  of  the  publisher,  and 
shall  show  u}K)n  the  cover  or  title  |)age  the  authorised  retail  price,  and  no 
part  of  the  book  shall  be  used  for  advertising  purposes,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Depeutment. 

(5.)  The  Education  Deptartment  may  require  the  publisher  of  anv  text- 
book to  make  such  alterations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient ;  but  no  alterations  in  contents,  typography,  binding,  paper  or  any 
other  material  res^pect,  shall,  in  any  case,  be  made  by  the  publisher,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department. 

(6.)  Every  publisher  of  an  authorised  text-book  shall,  before  placing  any 
edition  of  such  authorised  book  upon  the  market,  execute  such  agreements 
and  give  such  security  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  regulations  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Education  Department. 

(7.)  All  authorised  text-books  may  bjs  published  by  any  firm  or  publishers 
in  Ontario,  on  the  payment  to  the  original  publishers  of  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  publishers  concerned,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  respectively. 

(8.)  The  Minister  of  Education  may,  at  his  discretion,  after  making  full 
inquiry  into  the  co«t  of  manufacture,  reduce  the  retail  price  of  any 
authorised  text-book ;  he  may  also  remove  such  book  from  the  list  of 
authorised  text-books,  if  the  publisher  fails  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Education  Dei)artment,  or  if  it  be  considered  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  so  to  do. 

(9.)  In  case  the  Education  De^rartment  shall  at  any  time  recommend  any 
bouks  a.s  aids  to  the  teacher  for  private  reference  or  study,  it  is  to  be 
distinctly  underst(j*Kl  that  such  booKs  are  not  to  be  used  as  text-books  by 
the  pu|)il8,  and  any  teacher  who  permits  such  books  or  any  other  book  not 
authorised  as  a  text-book  for  the  public  schools,  to  be  used  as  such,  shall  be 
liable  to  such  penalties  as  are  imposed  by  the  School  Act. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  Province  has  been 
attended  with  many  advantages.  Among  them  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  - 

1.  The  cost  to  pupils  has  been  less  than  if  the  selection  of  text-books  were 
left  to  each  locality. 

2.  There  are  better  facilities  thereby  afforded  for  securing  a  uniform 
(Xjurde  of  study,  and  a  uniform  standard  for  dei>artmental  and  university 
matriculation  examinations. 

3.  Tlie  difficulties  have  been  minimised  that  arise  when  i)upils  remove  from 
one  sichool  to  another. 

4.  It  luvs,  l>y  limiting  their  resiK)nsibilities,  tended  to  render  teachers, 
Insjjectoi-s  and  other  school  officials  more  iLseful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dutias. 

5.  Annoyance  and  confusion  resulting  from  the  frequent  changes  of  text- 
books by  school  boards  have  been  avoided. 

6.  Parents,  teacher?*,  Inspectors  and  tinistees  are  protected  from  the 
incessant  im{)ortunities  of  book  agents  and  publishing  firms. 

7.  It  i«  a  measure  of  economy  to  jiarents  and  pupils,  as  they  are  saved 
from  the  too  frequent  changes  of  text-books. 

To  the  Education  Department  has  l)een  given  the  jwwer  to  authorise 
text  b)okR  for  the  high  and  public  schools,  and  for  the  various  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  preparing  and  authorising  text-books  the 
following  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  : — 

(!•)  To  cover  the  rjonr.se  of  f^tudy  in  each  subject  so  far  as  possible  by  one 

text-book. 

(i)  Tocontiul  and  regulate  the  price  of  ejich  text- book,  and  thus  pi-otect 
the  public  as  well  as  act  fairly  towards  the  publishers. 

(3.)  To  reduce  the  price  of  text-books  should  it  appear  to  the  Department 
that  the  profits  are  excessive. 
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(4.)  To  keep  up  a  required  standard  an  regards  the  binding,  typography 
and  general  workmanship  of  the  books. 

(o.)  To  encourage  Canadian  teachers  of  well-known  ability  to  undertake 
the  prej)aration  of  text-books. 

(6.)  To  manufacture,  as  far  as  i)ossi])le,  all  autliorised  text-bookfi  in  the 
Province. 

(7.)  To  prevent  frequent  changes  by  teachers  and  trustees. 

(8.)  To  reduce  the  number  of  text-books.  This  has  been  esjiecially  kept  in 
view  as  regards  the  public  schools.  In  high  schools  where  fewer  pupils  are 
affected  a  choice  has  been  allowed  in  the  case  of  some  departments. 

By  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1891  it  has  been  provided  that  the  public 
school  Ixmrd  of  any  city,  town  or  incorporated  village  may  provide  free 
t€Xt-l)ooks  for  tlie  pu]>ils.  In  accordance  with  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  school  svstem  it  has  been  considered  jM'eferable  to  leave  a  matter  of  this 
kind  to  1)0  decided  by  the  ratepayers  themselves  for  each  locality.  It  is  yet 
t<M)  s<K)n  to  say  how  far  this  optional  j)ower  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
munici))alities. 


List  of  Text  Books. 

1.  The  text-books  named  in  Schedules  "A"  and  *'B"  shall  be  the 
authorised  text-books  for  the  public  schools,  for  Forms  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of 
collegiate  institutes  and  high  scnools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

2.  The  text-books  in  French  or  Gennan  mentioned  in  schedule  "  A  "  are 
authorised  only  for  schools  where  the  French  or  Gferman  language  prevails, 
and  where  the  tinistees  with  the  approval  of  the  insj^ctor  require  French  or 
German  to  be  taught  in  additiim  to  English. 

3.  The  books  named  in  Schedule  "  B  "  shall  be  the  authorised  text-books 
in  the  corresjwnding  subject  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Fifth 
Form  of  public  schools. 

4.  All  text-b<x)ks  prescribed  or  required  for  senior  matriculation  or  for 
the  courses  in  Form  IV.  of  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  may  be 
used  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  herein. 

5.  For  religious  instruction,  either  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  the  Scripture 
Headings  adoi)ted  by  the  Education  Deimrtment,  shall  he  used  by  teachers 
and  pupils  as  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department 

Pufjlic  Schools-  -Form  L  IV.    {Sc/wdiile  A.) 

The  Public  School  Readers.  <^  c. 

First  Reader,  Part  I. 0  10 

First  Reader,  Part  II. 0  15 

Second  Reader        - 0  2o 

Third  Reader 0  35 

Fourth  Reader 0  45 

Public  School  Arithmetic 0  25 

Public  School  Geography 0  75 

Public  School  Grammar 0  25 

Public  School  History  of  England  and  Canada  (new  edition)         -  o  30 

Public  School  Drawing  Course— each  number  (new  scries)    -        -  0  05 

Public  School  Hy^ene  and  Temperance 0  25 

Public  School  Agriculture     -     • 0  40 

Public  School  Writing  OourBe—each  number  to  July  1894  (after  0  06 
July,  1894,  five  cents) 
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freneh-finglish  Readers.  $  c. 

First  Reader,  Part  I. 0  10 

First  Reader,  Part  11. 0  16 

Second  Reader 0  25 

Third  Reader 0  36 

Les  Grandes  Inventions  Modemen 0  50 

Robert's  French  (rrammar 0  26 

Gemian-English  Readers. 

Ahn's  First  German  Book 0  26 

„     Second  „  0  45 

„      Third  „  0  45 

„      Fourth  „  0  50 

„     First  Grerman  Reader 0  50 

Klotz'.s  Gennan  Grammar 0  6«) 


ColUffmte  Instihite*  and  lliijh  *S'cAoo/«.     (Srheduh  H.) 
English. 

High  School  Reader 0  fJO 

High  School  English  Grammar 0  75 

High  School  English  Componition 0  50 

High  School  (Geography 1  00 

High  School  History  of  England  and  (Canada         -        -        -  0  65 

Scfimitz's  History  of  Greece  and  Rome 0  75 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  -                -        -  1  50 

Mathematics. 

High  School  Arithmetic 0  60 

Hi^  School  Algebra 0  75 

McLellan  s  JClements  of  Algebra 0  75 

High  School  Euclid,  McKay  (liooks  I.,  II.,  III.,  50  cents)      -  0  75 

Classics. 

Hender%K)n  and  Fletcher's  First  Latin  Book    -        -                -  1  (K) 

Carruthers  and  Rol^ilson's  Primary  Latin  B(K)k    -        -        -  1  00 

Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  B(x>k 0  50 

Harkness'  Revised  Standard  Latin  Grammar          -        -        -  1  00 

Leighton's  First  Stejis  in  Latin 1  00 

Bradle^s  Arnold's  lAtin  Prose 1  50 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar 1  25 

Harkness' First  Greek  Book 0  90 

Modems. 

High  School  French  Grammar 0  75 

High  School  French  Reader 0  50 

High  School  Gennan  Grammar 0  75 

High  School  GJerman  Reader 0  50 

LeHsons  in  French,  complete  (Fsiscpielles-Sykes)     -        -        -  0  75 

Science. 

High  School  Physics 1  00 

High  School  Botany 1  00 

High  School  Chemistry 0  76 

Book-keeping  and  Drawing. 

High  School  Book-keeping 0  65 

H^  School  Drawing  Course— five  parts — each             -       -  0  16 
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Dictionaries  Recommended, 

1.  English — Stormonth's 'English  Dictionaries  (smaller  and  larger). 

Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  (cheap  unabridged  edition) 
The  Concise  Imperial  Dictionary. 

8.  Latin — Anthonys  smaller  Latin  Dictionary. 

Harper's  (Lewis  and  Scott's)  Latin  Dictionary. 

3.  Greek— lAddAW  and  Scott's  larger  and  smaller  Greek  Dictionaries. 

4.  /ViwicA— Casseirs    French    and    English,    and    English    and    French 

Dictionaries. 
Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  and  English,  and  English  and 
French  Dictionaries. 

6.  German— Blackley  and  Friedlander's  (German  and  English,  and  English 

and  German  Dictionaries. 
Fliigers  German  Dictionary. 

6.  Antiquities  and  Mythology — Anthon's  and  Smith's. 


APPENDIX  F. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  prescribed  for  the  School  of 
Pedagogy:— 

(1)  Only  such  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  the  provincial  School  of 
Pedagogy  or  its  final  written  examination  as  shall  have  completed  at  least 
the  twenty-first  year  of  their  age  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
as  hold  at  least  a  high  school  senior  leaving  certificate. 

(2)  Teachers-in-trainin^  on  admission  to  the  school,  and  other  candidates 
at  the  final  written  examination,  shall  each  pay  a  fee  of  10  dollars. 

(3)  The  following  certificate  shall  be  awarded  candidates  who  pass  the 
prescribed  written  and  practical  examinations  in  December  and  June  (or 
April  and  December) :  after  a  session  at  the  school  of  Pedagogy,  specialists' 
certificates,  high  school  assistants'  certificates,  and  first  class  certificates  to 
candidates  who  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  a  public  school,  or  who 
hold  a  second  class  certificate,  and  without  a  session  at  the  school  of 
Peda^gy,  first  class  certificates  to  candidates  who,  holding  a  second  class 
certificate,  have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in  a  public  school,  and 
specialists'  certificates  to  candidates  who  hold  high  school  assistants'  or  first 
Class  certificates. 

Duties  of  Staff, 

(1)  The  principal  shall  be  the  chief  instructor  in  the  theoretical  and  critical 
course,  ana  shall  be  responsible  for  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
school.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  teachers-in- training  and  determine  the 
hours  for  instruction,  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  8ch(x>l  of 
Pedagogy.  He  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  lecturers  on  methods  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  l)e  present  at  their  instructions  and  those  of  the 
special  instructors,  and  at  the  practice  teaching  of  the  teachers-in-training.  He 
snail,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lecturers  and  special  instructors,  furnish 
the  Minister  of  Education  with  the  prescribed  statement  of  the  standing  of 
each  teacher-in-training  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

(2)  Each  lecturer  shall  develop  systematically  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  each  branch  of  his  department  in  the  various  stages  of  a  pupil's 
progress,  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  explain  and  justify  his  methods  on 
scientific  principles,  giving  model  lessons  for  classes  in  different  staged  kA 
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advanoement  He  shall  also  criticise  the  practice  teaching  of  Uie  teachers- 
in-training  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  shall,  by  suitable  records,  provide 
the  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  standing  of  each  teacher-in- 
training. 

(3)  No  certificate^r  testimonial  shall  be  given  to  any  teacher-in-training 
or  other  candidate  at  the  final  examination  by  any  of  the  examiners  or 
members  of  the  statf  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

DtUtes  of  Teachers-iri'training. 

(1)  Teachers-in-trainin^  shall  lodge  and  board  at  such  houses  only  as  are 
approved  by  theprincipal.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  board  at  the 
same  house.  Communication  between  the  sexes  is  strictly  prohibited, 
except  by  permission  of  the  principal  or  one  of  the  lecturers  or  masters. 

(2)  Teachers-in-training  shall  attend  re^^ularly  and  punctually  throughout 
the  session,  and  shall  submit  to  such  discipline  and  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  principal. 

(3)  The  teachers-in-training  shall  make  no  presentation  to  any  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books, 

(1)  The  course  of  study  and  training  shall  be  as  follows  :  Psychology,  the 
history  and  criticism  of  educational  systems,  the  science  of  education, 
lectures  with  practical  illustrations  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  each 
subject  on  the  programme  of  studies  for  high  schools,  lectures  on  school 
organisation  and  management,  observation  and  practice  in  the  School  of 
Pedagogy ;  instruction  in  r^uiing,  temperance  and  hygiene,  writing,  drawing, 
stenography,  drill,  gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
may  be  prescribea  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

(2)  (a)  In  addition  to  the  text  books  prescribed  for  colleffiate  institutes 
and  high  schools,  the  following  are  authorised  for  the  School  of  Pedago^ : 
Quick's  Essays  on  Educational  Kef ormers  (International  Educational  &nes, 
1890  edition),  McLellan's  Applied  Psychology.  Spencer's  Education,  Landon's 
School  Management,  Fitch's  Lectures  on  xeaching,  Manuel  of  Hygiene, 
and  Houghton's  Physical  Culture. 

ib)  The  following  are  recommended  for  reference  :  Mahafiys  Old  Greek 
Eaucation,  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,  Gill's  Systems  of  Education, 
Radestock's  Habit  in  Education,  Dewey's  Psychology,  Sully's  Teachers' 
Handbook  of  Psychology  (Appleton),  Ladd's  Outlines  of  Physiological 
Psycholc^. 

Hxamtnations. 

(1)  Teachers-in-training  shall  take  the  following  examinations  : — (a)  At 
least  one  written  examination  conducted,  during  the  session,  by  the  staff 
of  the  school,  on  the  work  of  the  sessions ;  (b)  final  written  examination  (in 
December  or  April),  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  school  and  such  other 
examiners  as  the  Minister  may  api)oint,  in  the  following  subjects,  obligatory 
on  all  candidates  :— Psychology,  science  of  education,  history  of  education, 
school  organisation  and  management,  methods  in  matnematics,  and  methods 
in  English.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  candidates  holding 
University  qualifications  shall  take  methods  in  Latin,  and  methods  either 
in  Greek  or  in  French  and  German;  and  other  candidates,  methods  in 
science  or  classics,  or  modem  languages  ;  candidates  for  a  commercial 
specialist's  certificate  shall  take  also  methods  in  the  commercial  subjects  ; 
(c)  and  a  final  examination  in  December,  in  reading  and  drill,  gymnastics 
and  calisthenics  for  male  teachers,  and  drill  and  calisthenics  for  female 
teachers,  conducted  by  the  staff  of  tne  school,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Minister  of  Education. 
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UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS. 
Matricula  tion, 

Matriculation  examinations,  formerly  conducted  by  the  different  univer- 
sities, are  now  entrusted  to  examiners  selected  by  the  joint  board,  which  is 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Senate  of  the  Universr^ 
of  Toronto.  This  examination  is  held  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  is 
called  the  Junior  Matriculation  Examination.  Candidates  may  also  enter 
by  passing  the  Senior  Matriculation  Examination  (first  year)  or  at  the 
examination  of  the  second  year.  High  school  leaving  certificates  are 
accepted  pro  tan  to  for  entering  the  University.  The  following  provisions 
have  been  made  by  the  Senate  regarding  the  matriculation  examinations  : — 

All  candidates  entering  at  the  junior  matriculation  examination  must  take 


or  C^hemistry. 

Candidates  intending  to  take,  during  their  university  coui-se,  any  one  of 
the  following  honour  departments,  viz.  :  Political  Science,  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Natxuul  Sciences,  are  recommended  to 
take  French  and  German  at  matriculation,  since  these  languages  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  above-named  honour  departments.  For  a 
similar  reason  candidates  intending  to  take,  during  the  university  course, 
either  the  honour  departments  of  Pnilosophy  or  that  of  Oriental  Languages, 
are  recommended  to  take  Greek,  French  and  German  at  junior  matricula- 
tion. 

ReffidatioiM  Rtlating  to  tlie  Pass  Cmirse. 

The  subjects  to  be  taken  by  those  pursuing  the  pass  course,  with  the 
options  permitted^  are  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  : — 

r  Latin  ;  English  ;  History  ;  Mathematics  ;  either  Greek,  or 
First  Year        -j     French  and  German  ;  any  one  of  the  three  sciences — 

t     Chemistry,  Biology,  Geologv. 
Second  Year    ./^a^in  ;  English  ;  History  ;   Philosophy;    Physic^s  ;    either 

\     Greek,  or  French  and  German. 

[  Latin  ;  English  ;  either  Greek,  or  French  and  German  ; 
Third  Year       -J.     any  two  of  the  three  departments  —History  and  Political 

I     Science,  Philosophv,  Physics. 

Latin ;  English  ;  either  Greek,  or  French  and  German ; 
any  two  of  the  three  dei>artments — Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Note.— Hebrew  may  be  substituted  for  French  or  German 
in  each  of  the  four  years. 

Undergraduates  m  the  pass  course  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  may,  in 
lieu  of  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  each  of  these  years,  take 
certain  of  the  following  subjects— namely.  Biblical  Greek, Biblical  Literature, 
Apologetics,  and  Church  History. 

Regidafions  Rdtttlng  to  the  Honour  LUmrtif. 

II^MrSh^.T*'^  ^^^^^  ^^TT  ^}^^^  honour  departments— viz.  :  I.  Classics ; 

V   WSpb'^^rV ja^  ^5?^^*^^  Langui:^ ;   IV.  Political  Science  j  . 

Mine=%iZ^  and    Physics ;    VIL  Chemistry   and  , 

ex^^a^oA'slSt^teK^^^^^  ^''  "t  ^"^"^r^^  ^^^  *^^'  *^ 
fourth  year.  ®*^**^^  Teutonic  or  Romance  Languages  in  their 


Fourth  Year 
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Candidated  pursuing  Department  VI.  are  allowed  to  take  either  Mathe- 
matics or  Physics  in  their  fourth  year. 

Candidates  pursuing  Department  VIII.  are  allowed  to  take  either 
Dimion  I.  or  Division  II.  in  their  fourth  year. 

An  undcrgi-aduate  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  if  in  each  year  of  hiB  course  he  passes  the  examination  in  the  pass  and 
honour  subjects  of  one  of  these  departments  (except  in  the  department  of 
FoHtical  Science,  for  which  the  honoui  subjects  only  are  required),  and  also 
the  pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  and  at  the  respective  times  mentioned 
in  the  following  schedule  : — 

Undergraduates  to  the  honour  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Oriental 
Languages  may,  in  the  third  year,  suWitute  Biblical  Literature  or  Church 
Historv  for  History.  Underffraduates  in  the  honour  department  of  Philosophy 
may  also  substitute  Biblical  Greek  for  the  pass  Classical  Greek  (Plato)  to  l)e 
taken  in  the  tliird  year,  and  Biblical  Litemtiu-e  or  A)K)logetics  for  the  i>r>s 
Economics  for  the  fourth  year.  Undergraduates  in  the  honour  dei>artnient  of 
Oriental  Languages  may  also  substitute  Biblical  (4reekfor  the  pa'^^  C'lassiciil 
Greek  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Undergi-aduates  in  the  lionour  dei)art- 
ment  of  Political  Science  may  substitute  Church  History  for  the  i)a.ss  En^'lisli 
of  the  second  year,  and  Biblical  (jrreek  for  the  i)ass  French  or  German  of 
the  third  year.  Those  exercising  these  options  must  present  certificates  of 
having  attended  lectures  and  iwissed  examinations  in  tlio  ^ul)jects  s<)  selec-ti-d 
at  an  affiliated  or  confederated  college  or  university  other  than  University 
College.  The  minimum  for  i»assing  at  such  examinations  must  not  l)e  less 
than  the  minimum  required  at  the  University  examinations  of  third  year. 
These  examinations  do  not  count  for  honours. 

In  the  honour  department  of  Philosophy  two  distinct  examinations  are 
hrfd  in  the  fourth  year  upon  the  two  systems  of  philosophy  taught  in  the 
confederating  Arts  Colleges. 

A  candidate  for  honours  in  any  of  these  departments  is  required  each  year 
to  take  the  pass  papers  set  in  the  subjects  of  his  department  for  that  year, 
except  in  tne  department  of  Political  Science,  in  which  only  the  honour 
papers  are  required. 

Candidates  in  the  honour  subjects  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and 
Mineralofi^y  and  Geology,  will  be  ranked  in  the  class  lists  on  practical  work 
done  in  tne  kboratories  of  the  re8i)ective  departments  during  the  session  ; 
and  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  examination  in  any  of  these 
honour  subjects  unless  he  presents  to  the  registrar  a  certificate  from  the 
professor  that  he  has  attained  honour  standing  in  the  practical  work  of  that 
subject. 

The  following  fees  are  payable  :—  Dols. 
For  each  examination  after  matriculation                       -      r> 
For  change  of  faculty     -------      5 

For  admission  ad  eundem  statvm   -  -        -  H 

For  the  Degree  of  B.A.  ------  10 

For  the  Degree  of  M.A. 20 

„,.,,,  ,  I  B.A.         -  20 

r  or  eMmit^iojiaa  eunoffft.  (fffinu  fit  -       iMA.         -  20 

For  admission  to  a  higher  year  on  the  certificate  of  the 

hea<l  of  an  affiliatea  college         -        -  '.        '  ^ 

For   dispensation  from  attendance  at  lectures  in  an 

affiliated  college  -        - -  2 

For  certificates  of  honour       -        -        -        .        (each)  1 

Annual  library  fee  -.-.»--  2 

Matriculated  undergraduate.s  who  are  registered  students  of  University 
College,  or  at  any  feiferating  university  or  college,  may  attend  lectures  of 
university  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  Faculty  of  A^*ts  without  imynient 
or  fees,  except  those  imposed  for  laboratory  work  ;  but  such  students  must 
tnter  their  name  with  tne  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Laboratory  fees  vary  from  about  two  to  twenty-five  dollai-a,  accorflin^  io 
the  number  of  sub-departments.    The  library  fee  is  two  dollars. 
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Tertii   Wm-k. 
,K'-*in  1M-«  sul>ie.-H  in  thv  Famltv  of  Alts  sluill  l)0_  an'a.isu.liii 

anty-five  |«r  cent,  of  the  itiarksai..!  foi'  H  fi".v  l""^  '^«"'-  ■ 
iT  per  niiit.  wli"  i»w»  slwll  he  placed  in  0. 

of  attenrtance  at  p««.  lectures  in  the  first  aud  '=^:''''<l  yf«^,4';;;[! 
ill  ull  .bi«itmonte  except  tho^  of  Oheniistr:;.  ^■'V"'*' ^'^'f.'  ,; 
«S  ana  hiirk=-  for  «u,-h  atteiulan.-e  shall  Iw  assipied  in  coime.  ti-.n 
ilav  esftininatifin«  a.-  follows. 

Marks. 
'or  nttendani'i'  at  four-fifths  aiul  over    -        -    i" 
tw.>-thinls  an.!  over    -        -     1;* 
„  one-half  and  over       -        -      ' 

:lentH  attending  le-«  I han  one-half  the  loctnn^s  shall  i-eccive  au> 

on  term  ,«s.s  work  in  the  tir>t  an.l  si'.-on.l  yu.u>.  shiUl  be  made  k 
iients  ex.-e|.t  th.««  nf  CiK-n.irti'y,  Natural  Science  and  hy^w-- 
wtmtnt  of  Kn«lish  five  es^ys  at  le««t  shall  l«  miuired  .lur  ik 
n  from  each  student  ;  and  the  rei«rt^  on  teriii  work  m  "|ai 
It  shall  he  ha-eil  on  the  easays.  In  other  departnienU  the  report 
ork  shall  1h!  Iwiscl  on  those  [wrta  of  the  work  which  the  profeswr 
:r  mav  deem   most    appmiiriate   a.s  te»-ts  of   proficiency.      IM 

nnmber  of  marks  lo  "lie  assipied  for  term  work  m  connection 
lay  Examination  shall  !»  tliirtv.  and  no  candidate  eamin«  leas 
uarkM  sliall  receive  any  marks  for  term  work. 


Mah-iculatton  Seholari/tt'pi. 

\i  the  liberality  of  several  iiersons,  includinR  the  Hon.  EdwartI 
P.,  (^hantellorof  the  University,  who  haa  Riven  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  as  a  fund  for  an  endowment  for  junior  matriculation 
•w,  valuable  inducements  are  offered  to  de-servmg  studenU 
J  take  a  coui-se  in  art^  in  the  Provincial  i:'niver.'nty.  These 
'lU  value  from  srj  t^i  190  dollars.  A  large  nunitiQr  <rf 
a  and  priKw  are  also  awarded  in  the  different  years  ot 


ps  vary  iu 
PS  medals  i 


Univertity  CoUriie  Fun. 

tes  in  Arts,  who  have  purauoit  the  undergraduat*  course  in 
y  College,  may  attend  lectures  fi-ee  ;  hut  this  privilege  does  not 
lem  from  labomt-iry  «iiil  other  special  fees, 

ular  students  in  Arts,  "  a  coiu-se  of  lectures  "  nioanii  a  continuouii 
instruction  irffered  U,  matriculated  students  in  Art«  in  any  one 
ly  subject. 

■tial  com-se  <.f  le.lures  ■'  means  any  special  course  or  anv  snb- 
wmpieiu  ill  it«!lf,  of  a  counw  of  lectures  as  above  defined. 
r^rtv^„?"'*"^"i  ^"«  "  ■"«*««  '>■  "'"dent  who  is  matriculated  in 

itbE;^^gir;',^,}rj:rs.*''''''*^ '"'  "''"^'^ """" ' 

^r  rt.VRb;!vf.lIfi"-l^''^-*^'"«7  "t'^''^"*  not  being  a  matriculated 
il^byWutw^Z*'""'™  «■''«*<■«'«  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

t  of  ti:e^' rstuSs-^c '"  '""^^  "'  '"'^  "" 

-»  .  i-)  an  enrolment  fee  according  to  the  following  table, 
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which  fee  shall  include  all  instruction  for  which  fees  are  hy  law  chargeab]^, 
except  laboratory  supply  charpres  and  library  foos  :  — 


First  Vwir 
^^lul  Ycjir 
rinrd  ^'ear 


it\ 


Fourth  Vear 


Dola. 


•J". 


-  Any  course  or  departinoiit  - 

-  Any  course  or  deiiartment  - 

-  ('heniistry  and  Minorailo;?y 
Natural  Sciences         .... 
Any  other  course  "or  <lcj»art intent 

-  Chemistry  and  ^fineralo<;^•  or  Phy>ics    20 

Biology I.') 

Any  other  course  or  dei>artinent  -     2"» 


2.'» 
2.") 


The  annual  enrolment  fee  of  a  matriculated  student   in   Arts,   taking 
under  the  romilations  mf»re  than  one  honour  coui*se,  shall  be  2.'i  dollars  onlv. 


»? 


»» 


»* 


Value  of  land  reservation  for  buildinir    - 

liuildings  .        .        .        .  .        .         . 

Library  books,  ap))aratus,  etc. 

Unoccupied  land       -        - 

Land  leased      .        . 
,,       Investments      .  . 

.Vnnnal  income        .        .        . 

Cfi-aduatea  in  Art«  (Toronto,  1,6(30  ;  Victoria,  044)  - 

Medicine  (Toronto,  80ft ;  Victoria,  937,  of  whom 
80  are  graduates  in  both)        -        .        -        . 
Law  (Toronto,  245  ;  Victoria,  1)8) 

Engineeriuf? 

Agriculture         ...  .        . 

Dentistry    -        -        - 
Pharmacv 


»> 


♦» 


» 


»> 


>» 
»• 


Dols. 
478,(X10 
(>40,(MK) 
I'i<Vi(H) 

I,()0(MX)0 
32f;,(K)() 

1,00(),(KM) 
118,(KJ0 

2,304 

1,665 

343 

."» 

33 

85 

22 
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THE  SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE    PROVINCE 

OF  QUEBEC. 


[Tkis  account  has  been  co/npUed  uumily  from  the  "  Revised 
Statutes*'  of  the  Province.  Use  has  also  been  nuide  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Saperintendeat  of  PMiv  Instruction  far 
recent  years,  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  Bixird  of  Education 
hy  the  Quebec  Department  of  Public  Instruction.] 


Introductory. 

Among  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Quebec  shares  with 
Nova  Scotia  the  distinction  of  having  two  Chambers  constituting 
its  Parliament.  The  Upper  Chamber  is  called  the  L^islativo 
Council,  and  the  Lower,  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  total 
area  of  the  Province  is  347,350  square  miles,  of  which  344,050 
square  miles  are  "  land  area." 

Quebec  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  ori^nal  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  The  original  Act  of  1791  divided  Canada  into  two 
Provinces,  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada,  now 
Quebec.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Province  was,  in  its 
main  outlines,  fixed  by  the  "  British  North  America  Act "  of 
1867. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  experience  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  cited  as  showing  how  completely  a  fusion  may  bo 
eftected  by  judicious  legislation  between  two  nices  of  different 
language,  creed,  and  ideals.  We  need  not  stop  to  estimate  how  far 
this  wonderful  fusion  of  the  French  and  the  British,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  population  has  been  the  residt  of 
the  educational  legislation  in  particular.  It  is  at  least  obvious 
that  in  the  three  provinces  ot  the  Dominion  where  "  separate '" 
or  "  dissentient "  schools  are  provided  for  the  religious  minority 
in  each  educational  unit  of  the  country,  a  working  arrangement 
has  been  devised  which  recognises  in  large  measure  the  rights  of 
conscience,  at  least  so  far  as  two  broadly  distinguished  types  of 
rehgious  belief  are  concerned,  while  maintaining  eft'ective 
Govemment  control  and  securing  to  every  school,  whether 
sectarian  or  not,  its  ^national  character. 

The  Provinces  which  first  succeeded  in  this  were  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  the  North-west  Territories.  But  in  the  last  case  a 
distinction  must  be  made ;  for  in  the  Territories  little  short  of 
half  the  financial  support  of  the  schools  comes  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  until  difterencos  of  creed  involve,  or  threaten 
to  involve,  some  disputable  incidence  of  local  taxation  that  the 
problem  becomes  really  difficult.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  rights  of  con- 
science to  "  religious  minorities "  while  providing  for  the  local 
support  of  all  schools  by  taxation,  could  hardly  nave  prcscntod 
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itself  in  a  more  striking  form.    The  educational  systems  of  the 
two  Provinces  should  be  studied  side  by  side  by  those  who  wish 
to  ascertain  how  this  problem  of  reUgious  creeds  as  affecting 
education  has  been  sorved.     They  make  an  effective  contrast, 
inasmuch  as  the  preponderance  of  Protestants  in  Ontario  though 
smaller  is  not  less  uecisive  than  the  preponderance  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Quebec,  while  in  both  Provinces  the  privileges  of  the 
vast  majority  are  secured  to  the  dissentient  few.     The  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1891  show  that  in  Ontario  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2,114,320,  358,300  were  Roman  Catholic,  and  1,599,226 
Protestant;   while  in  Quebec  out  of  a  population  of  1,488,535, 
175,680  were  Protestant,  and  1,291,709  Roman  Catholic* 

The  Regulations  which  follow  in  this  Report  scarcely  need  aL^ 
introductory  comment,  since  the  corpus  of  school  law  is 
admirably  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  abstracting  what 
follows  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  much  unnecessary 
and  uninteresting  detail  has  thus  been  omitted,  and  that  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  main  featiu*es  of  the  system  will  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  it  than  from  reading  through  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  Province  in  their  entirety. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  draw  special  attention  to  one  or 
two  points.  All  persons  elected  to  serve  on  the  local  authorities 
for  schools,  except  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen, 
are  obliged  to  accept  office.  The  relations  and  the  differences 
between  school  commissioners  and  school  trustees  will  be  clearly 
enough  explained  in  what  follows,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out 
here  that  any  powers  given  to,  or  any  obligations  imposed  upon, 
school  commissioners  apply  also  to  trustees  of  separate  schools 
in  reference  to  the  schools  and  school  districts  under  their  control 
Special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  provision  giving  power  to 
school  commissioners  (i.e.,  the  local  authority  for  the  schools  ot 
the  religious  majority  in  the  educational  unit  of  .the  system)  to 
grant  annually  a  certain  sum  to  school  trustees  in  their  munici- 
pality (i.e.y  the  local  authority  for  the  schools  of  the  religious 
minority  in  the  same  imit)  in  respect  of  those  children  w^hose 
parents  pay  taxes  to  the  school  commissioners  though  they  send 
their  children  to  the  dissentient  schools. 

Equally  noteworthy  are  the  financial  regulations  restricting 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  corporations  or  incorporated  companies, 
inchuling  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  institutions.  The 
tax  may  be  imposed  on  such  institutions  only  by  the  School 
Corporation  (whether  of  commissioners  or  of  trustees)  of  the 
same  religious  faith  as  is  held  in  the  institution;  and  must, 
when  collected,  be  applied  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  that 
religious  majority  or  religious  minority,  as  the  (jase  may  be.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  while  the  Superintendent  is  ex  oMeio 
a  member  of  both   the   Protestant  and  the  Roman   Catholic 


*  The  only  diffei-ence  of  creed  recogniaed  in  the  educational  law  of  either 
Province  is  that  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Protestant 
Chiirchoi*  included  in  the  census  are  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Baptas1»  In  Ontario  the  Methodist  is  the  largest  Protestant 
i/oinmunioD,  and  in  Quebec  the  Church  of  England 
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Committees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  he  is  entitled 
to  vote  only  in  the  Committee  to  which  he,  bv  reli^Hon,  belonpj. 
The  punctual  payment  of  the  teachei-s'  salaries  (»v(*rv  six  months 
figures  among  the  conditions  to  he  fiiMlled  before  a  Government 
grant  can  be  received ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  provisions  Ls  well 
exemplified  in  the  exemption  from  taxes  of  poor  numicipalities 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  "  done  their  best "  to  fulfil  all  the 
necessary  conditions. 

Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  financial  administration  ot  the  schools — the  ''  dollar 
for  dollar  principle."  The  wide  power  given  to  the  local 
authorities  in  the  application  of  Government  grants  is  also 
notable.  The  School  Corporation  can  either  distribute  the 
money  to  the  schools  under  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (seven  to  fourteen  years)  capable  of 
attending  school  in  each  district;  or  it  may  make  a  common 
fimd  from  which  teachers'  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  of  the 
schools  are  paid.  By  this  method,  given  a  wiul-constituted 
school  corporation,  an  elasticity  is  introduced  that  may  often 
prevent  that  objectionable  feature  of  eductitional  systems  familiar 
to  any  student  of  them — the  far'dis  df^smistLs  A  re  nil  of  the 
necessitous  school  whose  grant  from  Government  decreases 
almost  in  proportion  to  its  need  of  assistance. 

The  protection  afforded  to  teachers  by  the  Regulations  will 
be  frequently  noticed  in  what  follows,  more  esjKJcially  in  regard 
to  theu-  dismissal  and  the  term  of  their  tenure. 

I. — Central  Administration. 

The  titular  and,  in  many  resp€*cts,  actual  hciid  of  the  educA-  Lieut^nant- 
tional  system  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  *'  the  Lieutenant-  ^"^®™^''- 
Governor  in  Council."     He  apixiints  the  Siiixrinteiitlciit  and  the 
officers  of  tho  Department  ot  Public  Instriu^tion. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Instnuition  is  Department 
distinct  from  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction,  The  Depart-  and  Council, 
ment  is  in  reality  the  staff  of  the  Superintendent;*  the 
Coimcil  is  the  body  responsible  for  all  important  changes  in  the 
method  of  providing  public  education,  and  has,  within  the  limits 
set  by  statute  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  full  power  to  control  the  management  of 
all  schools. 

The  Superintendent  (with   the  Department  under  him)  is  Superin- 
subordinate  to  the  Council  in  all  matters  not  expressly  assigned  ^•^^•n^- 
to  hira.     Such  at  least  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  system, 
though  it  is  not  actually  stated  in  the  Statutes.     The  Super- 
intendent is  required  to  enforce  relations  made  by  the  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
____^^^^^^  • ^^^_^___^_^^____^..^__^^^-^— ^— ^^-^— ^^ — ^ ——^^— .. __-^_^^  __ 

*  In  the  school  year  1897-8  the  Department  consisted  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, a  French  Secretary,  an  English  Secretary,  a  Special  Officer  and 
Asflistant  Secretary,  Curator  of  Museum,  Accountant,  Assistant  Accountant 
and  Clerk  of  Statistics,  Clerk  of  Records,  Librarian  and  Clerk  of  French 
Correspondence,  Clerk  of  Accounts,  Clerk  of  English  Correspondence 
Assistant  Book-keeper,  four  ordinary  Clerks,  and  three  Messengerf.. 
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.vn.«iM--  For  aU  practical  purposes  each  of  the  two  Committees  of  the 
Ommiu^  CouncU  iL  the  ^mrstotutory  powers  in  regard  to  matters 
•  speciaUy  concerning  education  of  its  own  rehgious  faith  as  the 
Council  which  those  two  Committees  together  compose  has  in 
regard  to  aU  matters  not  specially  concerning  one  or  the  otner 
of  them.  These  Committees  are  caUed  the  Roman  Cathohc  and 
the  Protestant  Committees.  r    u       ^ 

Cl»»«fication  This  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  ot  the  enuca- 
of  CpwhI..  tiojjal  system ;  and  the  religious  division,  which  thus  begins  wth 
the  central  authority,  will  be  met  with  in  almost  every  detail  ot 
the  local  administration.  The  Public  Schools  of  the  Provnnoe 
are  classified  as  Roman  CathoUc  or  as  Protestant  schools ;  and  no 
Public  Scho<.l  exists  which  is  not  identified  with  one  or  the  other 

of  these  religious  classes.  ,..,.. 

The  phrase  used  in  the  Statutes  is  "religious  taith,  not  re- 
ligious denomination ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  division  is  in  reality  an  arbitrary  one.  For  the  purposes  ot 
education,  all  those  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  by  statute  declared  to  be  Protestants ;  and 
every  school  iimst,  by  statute,  have  a  religious  character  and 
religious  instruction  corresponding  with  one  or  the  other  ot 
tli6so  di  Visions. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced  elsewhere 
in  elementary  education  it  would  be  instnictive  to  know  what 
compromise  has  been  devised  by  the  throe  or  four  mam  religious 
interests  that  together  compose  the  Protestiint  Committee,  and 
how  far  that  compromise  has  been  found  to  satisfy  each  ot  the 

Sarties  to  it.  Under  such  a  system  much  would  evidently 
epend  on  the  nature  of  the  compromise  devised  in  practice  by 
the  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  belief  found  in  the 
ProtcsUnt  Churches.  Experience  elsewhere  shows  tliat  on 
many  important  (questions  there  is  not  always  identity  of  positive 
religious  conviction  among  those  who,  in  contradistinction  to 
Roman  Catholics,  are  called  Protestant.  The  official  documents 
do  not  show  what  is  the  nature  of  the  compromise  arrived  at 
No  infonnation  is  available  on  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  public  schools  under  the  central  control  of  the 
rrotesUmt  Committee. 

(f.  The  Conned  of  Pahliv  In f<t ruction  inul  Us  CouimiWes. 

oUhe^*^***"       '^^^'  Council   of  Public    lusaniction,    then,   is    composed    of 
Council.         RomAii)  Catholic  and  Pvotp^tant  members,  and  is  divided  into 

two  Committees,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other -^  *^-  t>— .— .- .  1  rm      ^         •    .       i      .  -    _ 

member  c 

while  he  is  6JT  oj^( 

entitled  to  vote  only  in  the  Coni^mittee  to  whicVhei'lry  re^^ 

Co^undl^annSnL'l^^n/'^r"^^  T  "^^^"^^'^  '^^  ^^'^  Sui>eriiitendent  the 
meeting.  ^^  ^     ^^  '*'  m^mWs  present  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
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belongs.  Thus,  like  every  school  corporation  (local  authority  for 
public  education  in  all  grades),  every  teacher,  and  nearly  all 
officials  connected  with  education,  the  Superintendent  must 
be  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes  of  religious 
&ith  into  which  the*Province  is  divided  for  educational  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Superintendent  is,  however,  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as  he  alone  is  directly  concerned  with  both  divisions 
of  the  system  and  is  the  only  member  of  both  Committees  of  the 
Central  Authority. 

The  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Council  (i.e.,  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee)  are  the  followm^ : — 

(1.)  The  Bishops,  ordinaires,  or  administrators  ot  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  and  apostolic  vicariates,  situated  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  Province :  ex-officio  vietnberM. 

(2.)  An  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council:   appointed  inembers. 

The  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Committee  is  not  so 
carefully  defined  by  statute  It  consists  of  "  a  number  of 
Protestant  members,  equal  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
who  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner."  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  oirecdy  appoints  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee and  exactly  half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee. 

There  is  thus  no  statutory  definition  of  the  degree  in  which 
om  or  other  of  the  various  types  of  Protestant  belief  shall 
be  represented  on  the  Protestant  Committee. 

Those  members  of  the  Council  who  are  appointed  as  such 
hold  office  during  pleasure.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
they  are  siibiect  to  the  lawful  orders  and  directions  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.* 

The  two  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Tnstrur^tion 
are  joint  secretaries  of  the  Council.  They  enter  its  proceedings 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  procure  maps,  books,  stationery, 
etc.,  as  directed,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Council.f  The 
expenses  of  the  acts  and  proceeding  of  the  Council  are 
defrayed  and  accounted  for  by  the  Superintendent  as  part 
of  tfco  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Punlic 
Instruction. 

The  Superintendent  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Coimcil  Special 
at  any  time  with  due  notice.  Each  Committee  holds  its  meetings  M^c^ing^- 
separately  and  may  fix  their  number. 

The  secretary  of  each  Committee  keeps  a  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  conducts  its  correspondence.  He  deposits  the 
reconl  of  proceedings,  the  correspondence,  and  all  other  aocuments 
among  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

*  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  ex-qfficio  Roman  Catholic  members  are 
re8ix)ii8ible  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  not ;  nor  to  whom  they  are 
responsible  if  not  to  him.    Nothing  is  said  of  their  resignation  or  removal. 

t  It  18  not  provided  that  one  of  these  two  secretaries  to  the  Department 
should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant.  They  are 
Mcretaries  to  the  whole  council;  each  Committee  has,  besides,  its 
own  secretary 


[ 
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notice,  given  at  least  eight  day^  in  advance,  special 
;  of  either  Committee  may  be  convened  by  the  chainiian 


After 
meeting 

or  by  tne  Superintendent,  and  special  meetings  of  either  Com- 
mittee must  oe  so  convened  if  two  or  more  members  of  either 
Committee  make  written  request  for  it. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  or  either  of  the  Com- 
mittees may  require  the  Superintendent  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  C-ouncil  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  and  of  each  Committee  has,  on 

all  questions  in  which  the  votes  are  equal,  a  second  and  castmg 

vote.     The  Coimcil  and  each  of  its  Committees  may  appoint 

sub-committees  (or  one  or  two  delc^gates)  for  the  consideration 

of    any    matters    submitted    to    them.       Sub-committees    (or 

delegates)  report  their   proceedings   to   the  C«^imcil  or  to  the 

Coumiittee  by  which  they  were  appointed. 

Power*  of  The  powers  of  the  Council  and  its  Committees  are  defined  by 

Council  and    |^^.q  clauses  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  in  full,     (Quebec 

tommittees,  jj^^j^^^j  Statutes,  1910  and  1911.) 

(1.)  "The  matters  and  things  which  by  law  belong  to  the 
( -ouncil  shall  be  referred  to  it,  in  so  far  iis  they  shall  specially 
attect  the  interests  of  both  Homan  Catholic  and  Protestant 
education,  and  in  such  manner  and  fonn  as  the  whole  shall 
from  time  to  time  l)e  determined  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  (^ouncil  on  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction." 

(2.)  "  Everything  within  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  whi(.*h  specially  concerns  the 
s(;hools  and  public  instruction  generally  of  Roman  Catholics, 
shall  be  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Coumiittee  of  the  C-ouncil.  In  the  same  manner  everything 
within  the  scope  of  such  functions,  which  specially  concerns  the 
schools  and  public  instruction  generally  of  Protestants,  shall  be 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Committee." 

Except  in  so  far  as  these  two  clauses  may  be  held  to  assign 
certain  matters  to  one  or  other  of  the  Committees,  the  powers 
of  the  (>ouncil  as  a  whole  are  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  To  fix  the  time  of  their  meetings  and  the  mode  of 
prociceding. 

(2.)  To  make  regulations  respecting  normal  schools. 

(3.)  To  make,  from  time  to  time,  regulations  for  the  organi- 
sation, government,  and  discipline  of  public  schools,*  and  for 
the  classification  of  schools  and  teachers. 

(4.)  To  select  and  cause  to  be  published  text-books,  maps,  and 
globes,  to  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  m  the 
elementary  schools,  model  schools,  and  academies  under  the 
control  of  school  conmiissi oners  or  trustees  (powers  are  reserved 
to  the  two  Committees  in  respect  of  text-books,  and  a  special 

•  This  covers  practically  all  the  elementary,  and  much  of  the  secondary 
education  of  the  Province.    "  Model  Schools "  and  "  Academies "  are  <rf 
course  public  schools. 
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revision  secures  to  the  care  of  a  Roman  (.atbolic  church  the 
^jjlusive  right  of  selecting  the  books  having  reference  to 
^"pon  and  morals  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  his  religion). 

w  Toacauire  the  copyright  of  books,  maps,  pieces  of  muftic, 
^^  other  puDhcations  made  under  their  direction. 

.  vB.)  To  cause  to  be  inserted  by  the  Superintendent,  in  a  book 
i^kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  and  grades  and  class(\s  of 

p  ^chers  who  nave  received  diplomas  from  the  Boards  of 
^minei-s  ;  and  also,  the  names  of  all  teachers  who,  after  going 

'U'ough  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  any  normal  school, 
^®  deceived  mplomas  from  the  Superintendent. 

,^ei"e  is  one  special  provision  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  ^p«cUl  im 
^}  ^f  the  Committees  :^  !!"?"•  ^''^ 


Co  1^  each  Com  I- 

ui.  .J^e  meml 
Qselves 

part  of  the  Council  of  Public   Instruction,  but 


^^^^.v-ue  members  of  the  Protc^stjuit  Committee  may  associate  raittee. 
uji    *^^lnselves  five  persons  to  assist  them  in  their  labours,  who 
,  ,;  ^Ot  form  part  of  the  Council  of 


SuJuWiave,  in  the  Protestant  Committee,  the  siime  powers  as  the 
orAuiary  members  of  that  Committee. 

(ii)  Each  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Vicar  Apostolic,  or 
administrator  of  a  Roman  Catholic  i)io<;ese,  may  appoint  a 
delegate  to  represent  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Committee,  if  he  is  unable  to  be  present  through  illness  or 
absence  from  the  Province.  The  delegate  has  at  the  mec^tings 
all  the  rights  of  the  person  appointing  him. 

This  last  regulation  in  regard  to  certain  Roman  Catholic 
luembers  applies  also  to  meetings  of  the  whole  Council,  but 
there  is  no  such  provision  for  Protest*int  members  in  respect 
of  the  meetings  either  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Protestant 
Committee. 

Special  provisions  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Connnittees 
over  Boarcis  of  Examiners,  to  cancel  teachers'  diplomas,  iind  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  School  Inspectors,  Avill  be  foimd 
below. 

Each  Committee  prepares  tuid  revises  from  time  to  time  Tex t-l  twks. 
a  list  of  text-books,  maps,  globes,  models,  and  other  articles 
for  use  in  the  schools.  The  list  of  authorised  text-books  is 
revised  once  in  every  four  years,  and  the  changes  made  in  it 
are  published  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  Quebec  Ojficud 
Gazette.  A  text-book  excluded  from  the  revised  list  cannot  be 
withdrawn  from  use  until  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the 
revision. 

The  Superintendent  retains  the  grant  of  any  municipality 
which  allows  text-books,  not  entered  on  the  authorised  list,  to 
be  used  in  its  schools. 

All  text-books  entered  on  the  list  may  become  the  property  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity  to  the  pro- 
prietors to  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.    Any 
conteRtation  As  to  the  amount  of  indemnity  must  be  referred  to 
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three  arbitrators  appointed,  one  by  the  Superintendent,  another 
by  the  owner  of  the  work,  and  the  third  by  the  two  first  arbitrators. 
The  award  of  these  arbitrators  is  final. 

Every  pei-son  has  the  right  to  print,  pubUsh,  and  sell  the  works 
entered  on  the  Ust  {i.e.,  the  property  of  either  of  the  Committees) 
by  paying  every  five  years  a  sum  of  ten  dollars  (£2)  for  each 
work. "  The  form,  paper,  type,  and  binding  of  such  books  are 
determined  by  the  Superintendent.  In  case  any  abuse  arises 
from  a  combination  of  booksellers  to  raise  the  price  of  text-books, 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  may  fix  a  maximum 
price  for  such  works. 

Appoint-  School   Inspectors,    professors,   directors   and    principals    ot 

luento.  normal  schools,  the  secretaries  and  the  members  of  boards  of 

examiners,  are  appointed  or  removed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Committee,  according  as  such  appointments  or 
removals  concern  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  schools. 

IniiuirieB  and      The  Roman   Catholic   or  Protestant  Committee  may  cause 
Appeals.        inquiries  to  be  made  into  all  questions  concerning  public  instruc- 
tion which  come  respectively  under  their  control. 

Whenever  the  persons  interested  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Superintendent  have  no  recourse  before  the  Courts,  an  appeal  lies 
by  summaiy  petition  (except,  of  course,  when  the  law  declares 
the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  to  be  final)  to  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  or  to  one  of  its  Committees.  In  cases  where 
the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  refers  to  a  difiiculty  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  ProtesUmts,  the  appe^il  lies  to  tlie  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  cases  of  a  difficulty  between  persons 
of  the  siime  religious  faith,  the  appeal  is  withm  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  which  represents  that  faith. 

Donations  Each  of  the  Committees  may  receive  by  donation,  legacy,  or 

an  1  Lvgacie^,  otherwise,  by  gratuitous  title  money  or  other  property ;  and 
may  dispose  of  the  same,  in  its  discretion,  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  In  respect  of  property  so  acquired,  each  Committee 
has  all  the  powers  of  a  corporation.  Should  any  person  make  a 
legacy  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  witnout  stating  the 
Coumiittee  for  which  he  designed  it,  the  legacy  belongs  to  the 
Committee  of  the  faith  to  whujh,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
testator  belonged.  If  the  testator  belonged  neither  to  the 
Roman  C'atholic  nor  to  the  Protestant  faith,  the  legacy  is  divided 
between  the  two  Committees,  in  the  proportion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  populations  of  the  Province. 

The  simis  of  money  granted  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants, 
for  educational  purposes  and  not  expended,  remain  at  the  credit 
and  disposal  of  the  Committee  which  had  the  control  of  them. 

School  The   Lieutenant-Governor  in   Council  may,    on   the  recom- 

Exhibitionfl.  mendation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or  on  the  report 

of  the   Superintendent,  make  and  promulgate  regulations  for 

establishing  and  maintaining  school  pxhihitiovs.and  may  appoint 
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one  or  more  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  obey  the  instructions  given  by  the  lieutenant-Grovemor  in 
Council. 

6.  The  Supen^ntendent  of  PiMic  Instruction  ami  his  niaff. 

The  Superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ****^'  .*°*' 
in  Council.     He  holds  office  during  pleasure,  and  must  give  a  fviiatioii! 
security  to  the  sum  of  $8,000.     His  salaiy  is  S4,000  per  annmn. 

The  Superintendent,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  is  bound 
to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion or  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Committee.  He  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Council,  member  of 
each  of  the  Committees  (though  entitled  to  vote  only  in  the 
Committee  of  his  0¥m  relirious  &ith),  visitor-general  of  all  public 
schools,  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
(who  control  the  teaching  of  drawing).  Ho  compiles  and 
publishes  statistics  and  information  respecting  eaucational 
mstitutions,  public  libraries,  and  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific 
societies,  and,  in  general,  respecting  all  subjects  connected 
with  literary  and  intellectual  progress.  Every  year  he  draws  up, 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Council  or  of  its 
Committees,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums  required  for  public 
education,  and  submits  this  statement  to  the  Government.  He 
has  power  to  hold  inquiries,  to  summon  before  him  and 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses  or  parties  in  all  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  reference  to  schools  or  school-houses.  He  may  also 
delegate  this  power  to  hold  inquiries  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
Denartment  or  to  school  inspectors.  When  the  investigation  is 
held  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  ratepayers,  the  Superintendent 
may  require  the  person  who  applies  for  it  to  deposit  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses. 

The  Superintendent  is  the  depository  of  all  documents 
r^pecting  matters  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  may  deliver  copies  or  extracts  thereof,  in 
consideration  of  a  remuneration  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Gk)vemor  in  Council. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  who  Secretaries, 
may  be  appointed  for  the  aaministration  of  the  educational  laws 
are  deputy-heads  of  the  Department  and  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  they  may  suspend  any 
employe  of  the  Department  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey 
their  orders.  The  Superintendent  may  delegate  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Department  all  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by 
law,  if  he  be  absent  from  the  Province. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Superintendent : —  Special 

1.  To  receive  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  addition  tosuperin- 
he  amounts  appropriated  for  superior  education,  all  sums  of  tendent 
money  appropriated  for  public  school  purposes,  and  to  distribute 
them  among  the  School   Commissioners  and  Trustees  of  the 
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municipalities  in  proportion  to  their  population  a8  ascertained 
by  the  last  census ; 

2.  To  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed  recommendations  and 
jidvice  on  tne  management  of  scnools  for  the  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Trustees,  and  for  the  Secretary-Treasurers  and 
teachers ; 

3.  To  keep  (correct  books  and  distinct  schedules  of  all  the 
matters  under  his  superintendence,  so  that  information  may  be 
promptly  obtained  by  the  Government,  the  Lejjfislature,  or  the 
school  visitors ; 

4.  To  examine  and  control  the  accounts  of  all  persons,  cor 
ponitions,  and  associations  accountable  for  any  puolic  monevs 
appropriated  and  distributed  under  the  laws  relating  to  schools, 
and  to  report  whether  they  are  hondfid^  applied  for  tne  purposes 
for  which  they  were  granted ; 

5.  To  lay  annually  before  the  Legislature  a  detailed  report  of 
the  actual  state  of  education  during  the  period  to  which  the 
report  relates ;  and 

6.  To  state  in  the  yearly  report  to  the  Legislature  what  he  has 
done  with  the  amounts  voted  for  education  during  the  period 
covered  bv  it. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  if  he  sees  fit,  assign 
to  the  Superintendent  certain  other  duties.  He  may  require 
him  to  effect  the  establishment  of  art,  literary,  or  scientific 
societies,  and  of  libraries,  museums,  and  picture  galleri^, 
whether  these  be  established  by  such  societies  or  by  the 
Government,  or  by  institutions  receiving  Government  aid.  The 
Superintendent  may  be  required  to  encourage  competitions  ajid 
examinations,  and  the  distribution  of  diplomas,  meaals,  or  other 
marks  of  distinction  for  artistic,  literary,  or  scientific  work,  or  to 
establish  schools  for  adults  and  instruction  for  workmen  and 
artisims.  In  fact,  all  which  in  general  concerns  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  arts,  letters,  and  science,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  voted  for  those  purposes  by  the  Legislature,  may  be 
entrusted  to  the  Superintendent  as  one  of  his  special  duties,  if 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  so  desires. 


II. — Local  Administration. 

khool  MttEi-     The  Local  Authorities  for  PubHc  Instruction  in  the  Province 
sipalitiwi.       q^^  called  *'  School  Corporations  "  ;  and  the  local  areas  controlled 
by  them  for  school  purposes  are  called  "  School  Municipalities." 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Authorities,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  due  regani  is  paid  to  the  rights  of  what  are  called  the 
religioiis  nnajority  and  the  religioits  minority;  but  for  tlie 
purposes  of  Public  Schools  only  the  two  main  divisions  oJ 
Chnstian  communions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are 
recognised. 

The  Ratepayers  of  any  municipality  or  district  are  defined,  as 
the  proprietors,  lessees,  occupants,  inhabitants,  or  others,  who,  by 
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reason  of  the  taxable  properties  they  own  or  occupy  in  a 
municipality  or  district,  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  school 
taxes. 

The  term  "  school  municipality  "  properly  means  "  any  territory' 
erected  into  a  municipality  for  the  support  of  schools  under  the 
control  of  school  commissioners  or  scliool  trustees;"  and  the 
t^rm  "school  corporation"  means  indift'erently  a  corporation 
either  of  school  commissioners  or  of  school  trustees,  connnis- 
siouers  being  responsible  for  the  schools  of  the  miijority  and 
trustees  for  the  schools  of  the  dissentient  minority. 

For  school    purposes,   then,   the    Province    is    divided   into 
"municipalities.'     To   the   English   reader  this  term  is  apt  to 
be  misleading.     It  does  not  imply  in  any  sense  what  we  should 
undeistand  by  a  municipal  organisation.     It  is  in  reality  more 
like  the  "  school  district "  of  the  North- West  Territories  or  British 
Columbia,  though  in  Quebec  that  expression  is  apDropriated  to 
the  smaller  educational  units  which  constitute  a  "  sciiool  munici- 
pality."   The  word  "  municipality  "  does  not  imply  the  existence 
of  a  city  nor  necessarily  even  of  a  town  within  its  limits.     It  is, 
in  &ct,  merely  an  area  bearing  to  the  smaller  areas  ("school 
districts  ")  a  relation  similar  to  that  between  a  "  city  district "  and 
a  "city  ward"  elsewhere,  or,  more  nearly  still,  to  the  relation 
between  an   arrondissemeirt   and   the   coinimiveK  of  which    it 
consists  in  France. 

Once  this  misconception  is  removed,  the  local  administration 
of  education  in  the  Province  may  l)e  understood  without  much 
difficulty. 

If,  on  account  of  the  "  erection "  of  new  municipalities,   the  Abolition 
municipality  from  which  they  are  detached  ceases  to  exist,  or  if  ^^  Annexa- 
a  school  municipaUty  is  abolished  and  its  territory  annexed  to  a 
I  neighbouring  municij)ality  by  the  annexation  or  uniting  together 

of  two  or  more  municipal  corporations,  the  Superintendent  must 
mquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  old  municipality  either 
personally  or  by  a  school   inspector  or  by  any  other  person 
specially  appointed  by  him  for  tnat  purpose.     This  inquiry  must 
oe  undertaken  within  the  three  months  following  the  abolition 
and  annexation,  and  must  be  directed  towards  ascertaining  what 
Me  the  resources  of,  and  the  outstanding  claims  against,  the 
municipaUty  within  the  limits  of  which  the  abolished  muncipality 
^assituatea.     At  the  inquiry  the  municipalities  concerned  are 
represented,  and  notice  of  time  and  place  must  be  given  to  the 
commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  report  of  the 
examination  Ls  made  to  the  Superintendent,  who,  after  hearing 
™  representations  of  all  parties  concerned,  gives  a  final  decision 
"om  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

It  would  be  imnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  regulations  that 
determine  the  affairs  of  school  municipalities  during  the  interhn 
psnod  that  must  usually  follow  such  a  readjustment  (see  ^  §  1977- 
1980,  Revised  Statutes).  The  Superintendent  in  his  award 
en  the  enoiiiry  above  described,  may  order  that  the  new  munici- 
P^^y  shall  have  the  right  to  levy  upon  the  territory  from  which 
It  has  heen  detached,  or  upon   the  abolished   municipality,  a 
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special  tax  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  tax  during  one  or 
more  years. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  school  municipality 
consists  of  smaller  imits,  the  school  districts.  Here,  again, 
a  student  of  Canadian  education  may  easily  be  misled.  In  the 
North- West  Territories  and  in  British  Columbia  the  local  educi- 
lional  authority  is  called  a  school  district.  In  Quebec  the 
authority  that  deals  locally  with  education  in  a  direct  mamier 
is  the  school  corporation  of  commissioners  or  trustees  elected 
for  any  school  municipality. 

In  every  municipality,  village,  town,  and  city  of  the  Pro- 
vince, one  or  more  public  schools  for  the  elementarj^ 
instruction  of  youth  must  be  held,  under  the  control  of  scJwd 
cmnniissimiers,  or,  in  the  eyent  of  dissent  lent  schools  being  estab- 
lished, under  the  control  of  school  trustees.  The  inhabitants  of 
any  city,  town,  or  village  municipality,  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  elected  for 
the  municipality  of  which  the  city,  town,  or  village  forms  part, 
and  have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  sucn  school  com- 
missioners or  trustees. 

By  the  original  Act  establishing  school  mimicipalities  all  exist- 
ing municipalities  were  constituted  as  school  municipalities.  It 
was,  however,  reserved  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coimcil  to 
alter  the  limits  t)f  existing  municipalities  for  school  purposes,  to 
subdivide  them  and  to  erect  new  ones.  This  power  may  not  be 
exercised  without  due  notice  ^ven  in  a  prescribed  manner  that 
will  ensure  the  utmost  publicity ;  nor  can  alterations  or  subdivi- 
sions be  made  until  the  school  corporations  aflFected  by  them 
have  been  notified,  and  their  representations  on  the  subject  care- 
fully considered.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
provide  that  the  changes  so  made  shall  apply  to  the  religious 
majority  only,  or  to  the  reli^ous  minority  only,  as  the  case  may 
require,  of  the  school  municipalities  affected  by  such  changes 
(Statute  of  1890). 
Division  into  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  divide  the  school 
^tr  t6  municipality  into  school  districts.  The  limits  assigned  by  them 
"^  *  to  each  district  must  be  entered  in  the  register  of  their  proceed- 
ings. They  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  alter  the  lunits  of 
districts  already  existing,  and  erect  new  ones  to  suit  local 
circumstances.  But  no  school  district  may  exceed  five  miles  in 
length  or  breadth.  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  must 
provide  that  there  be  a  school  in  each  district,  mid.  when  it  is 
expedient,  they  may  unite  two  or  more  districts  for  the  same 
school,  and  again  separate  them.  Notice  of  such  union  or 
separation  of  districts  must  be  given  to  the  superintendent. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of  any  incorporated 
town  or  village,  which  has  been  erected  into  a  separate  school 
municipality,  need  not  divide  such  school  mumcipality  into 
school  districts.  They  may  even  annul  such  a  division  if  it 
has  already  been  made. 

The  point  of  this  r^ulation  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact 
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that  it  is  often  convenient  to  treat  a  town  or  village  of  any 
considerable  proportions  as  an  educational  unit  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

No  section  of  territory  under  the  school  municipality  may  be 
erected  by  conmiissioners  or  trustees  into  a  school  district, 
unless  it  contains  at  least  twenty  children  over  five  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  one  of  the 
school  districts  under  any  school  corporation  (commissioners  or 
trustees)  may  contain  a  smaller  number  of  children  of  school- 


It  is  now  necessary  to  indicate  the  difference  between  the  Dissentient 
functions  of  school  commissioners  and  school  trustee  (Article  jj^^^jjj^ 
1985).  DiMent. 

If,  in  any  mimicipality,  the  regulations  and  arrangements 
made  by  the  school  commissioners  for  the  management  of  any 
school,  are  not  agreeable  to  any  number  whatever  of  the  pro- 

Eletors,  occupants,  tenants,  or  ratepayers,  professing  a  religious 
th  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  municipality,  these  proprietors,  occupants,  tenants,  and  rate- 
payers may  signijty  their  dissent  in  writuij^  to  the  chairman  of 
the  school  commissioners.  Three  copies  ot  this  notice  of  dissent 
must  be  made  and  signed,  one  for  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sioners, one  to  be  kept,  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the 
dissentient  schools,  in  the  archives  of  the  trustees  of  that  school, 
and  one  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  notice  to  withdraw  from  the  school  Corporation  is  made 
in  the  following  form : — 

"  Province  of  Quebec, 
Municipality  of 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  Municipality  of 

,  county  of 
Sir, 
We.  the  undersigned,  proprietors,  occupants,  tenants,  and  ratepayers  of 
the  Municipality  of  ,  county  of  , 

professing  the  {CcUholic  or  Protestant)  relidon,  have  the  honour,  under 
Article  1985  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ot  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  notify 
you  of  our  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  control  of  the  school 
wporation  of  which  you  are  the  chairman. 

Given  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  19    .♦ 


*  Notice  to  withdraw  from  control  oi  future  commissioners. 

Province  of  Quebec, 
Municipality  of 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Trustees  of  the  Municipality  of 

county  of 
Sir, 

W^  the  undersigned,  proprietors,  tenants,  occupants,  and  ratepayers  of 
the  Mimicipality  of  ,  m  the  county  of  , 

professing  the  religion,  have  the   honour  to 

^onn  you,  in  virtue  of  Article  1887a  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  be  governed  by  the  school 
comm^oners  who  shall  be  elected  in  July  next,  and  that  we  intend  to 
elect  three  trustees  to  administer  our  schools. 

Given  at  this  day  of  ,  189    . 

4226.  P 
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AVhen  a  notice  of  dissent  is  served  in  accordance  with  this 

form,  the  status  quo  is  maintained  until  the  date  of  the  annual 

elections,  and  at  that  date  the  dissentients  elect  three  school 

trustees,  in  the  usual  manner    (for  the    Tnethod  of   election 

prescribed,  see  below);   during  the  eight  days  followii^  their 

election  or  nomination,  the  trustees  must  give  notice  thereof  to 

the  chairman  of  the  school  commissioners. 

Alternation        If,  in  any  municipality,  the  ratepayers  who  belong  to  the 

and^Mino-^    religious  denomination  of  the  dissentients  become  the  majority, 

rity.  they  may  signify  in    writing    their    intention    of   organising 

themselves  in  consequence. 

Such  notice  must  be  made  and  signed  in  triplicate,  and  is 
served  and  deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  notice  of 
dissent.* 

It  is  also,  like  the  notice  of  dissent,  served  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  commissioners  and  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  such  case,  the  status  quo  is  maintained  up  to 
the  month  of  July  following,  and  at  that  date  an  election  is 
held  in  the  usual  way  of  five  school  commissioners,  either  for 
all  the  ratepayers,  if  the  former  majority,  which  has  become  the 
minority,  has  not  declared  itself  dissentient,  or  for  the  majority 
alone,  if  the  minority  has  declared  itself  dissentient. 

When  the  former  dissentients  have  declared  their  intention  of 
electing   five  commissioners,   the  former  majority,  which  has 
become  the  minority,  may  at  once  declare  itself  dissentient  by 
^ving  notice,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
^ublic  Instruction  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  trustees. 

The  notice  of  dissent  must,  in  such  case,  in  order  to  have 
effect  the  same  year,  be  served  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June. 
In  such  case,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  new  dissentients  elect 
their  school  trustees  in  the  usual  manner. 

If  the  notice  of  dissent  is  not  served  before  the  15th  of  June, 
the  minority  is  governed  by  the  school  commissioners  until  it 
declares  itself  dissentient  in  the  usual  manner  (Statute  of  1893). 

Dissentients  are  not  liable  for  any  taxes  or  school-rates  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  school  commissioners,  except  for  the 
taxes  of  the  then  current  year,  or  for  taxes  for  the  building  of 
any  school-house  previously  contracted  for,  or  for  the  pa)rment 


Pi 


*  Notice  of  declaration  of  ttiajonti/. 

Province  of  Quebec, 
Municipality  of 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  Municipality 
of  ,  cuunty  of 

Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned,  proprietors,  tenants,  occuimnts,  and  mteiwyers  of 
the  Municipality  of  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  now  under 

the  control  of  the  School  Trustees  of  the  said  Municipality^  have  the 
honour  to  inform  vou.  in  virtue  of  Article  1987  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  we  have  become  the  mjyority.  and  that  we 
therefore  intend  to  organise  ourselves  and  elect  five  School  Commissioners, 
for  the  administration  of  our  schools,  in  the  month  of  July  next. 

^Wven  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  189  . 


i 
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of  debts  previoiisly  incurred.  But  such  taxes  must  always  be 
imposed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  dissent. 

In  the  case  of  newly  organised  municipalities,  if  the  declara- 
tion of  dissent  be  served  upon  the  chairman  of  the  school 
commissioners  within  one  month  after  the  organisation  of  the 
school  corporation,  the  dissentients  are  not  lial)le  for  any  taxes 
imposed  by  the  school  commissioners. 

The  dissentients  in  any  municipality,  who,  as  such,  form  a  Union  of 
school  municipality,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  superin-  ^^"••nt'Wnji 
tendent,  upon  the  demand  of  both  parties,  unite  with  a  neigh-  "i^'^ 
bouring  scnool  municipality  of  their  religious  fstith,  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  their  own,  either  completely  or  only  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  their  children  to  school.     If  the  union  be 
only  for  this  latter  purpose,  the  school  trustees  of  these  dis- 
sentients continue  to  collect  the  school  taxes  in  their  territory, 
but  are  bound  to  remit  the  amount  within  a  fixed  time  to 
the  school  municipalitv  to  which  they  are  united. 

Any  such  union  of^  dissentient  school  municipalities  of  the 
same  reUgious  faith  may  be  made  for  the  number  of  years  that 
the  Superintendent  may  fix.  With  his  approval  it  may  also  be 
cancelled  after  twelve  months'  public  notice.  In  such  cases 
of  union  the  trustees  of  the  dissentients  are  obliged  to  levy  the 
same  rate  of  taxes  in  their  mimicipality  as  that  imposed  by  the 
school  corporation  to  which  they  are  united. 

Hitherto,  the  regulations  have  only  touched  the  case  in  which  piwentiwiu 
the  school  municipaUty  is  of  itself  an  entire  district.     There  are  *°  towns, 
further  provisions  in  regard  to  townships  or  parishes  divided 
into  two  or  more  municipalities  with  ordinary  schools  controlled 
by  school  commissioners. 

Any  number  whatever  of  the  proprietors,  occupants,  and 
ratepayers  of  such  a  township  or  parisn,  who  profess  a  religious 
feith  oiflTerent  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  township  or 
parish,  may  dissent  and  maintain  one  or  more  dissentient 
schools,  situated  anywhere  in  that  township  or  parish,  bj  giving 
notice  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  school  commissioners  of 
their  respective  municipalities,  and  electing  three  trustees  for 
school  purposes.  The  trustees  of  these  dissentients  in  a  town- 
ship or  parish  thus  elected  must  either  maintain  under  their 
immediate  control,  or  subsidise,  a  school  of  their  own  religious 
fidth  situated  in  that  township  or  parish. 

If  the  members  of  the  religious  minority  in  any  one  of  the  Grant  by 
school  municipalities,  into   which   the    township   or  parish   is  ^i^nere*to 
divided,  desire  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  maintained  hy  Xrusteef. 
the  trustees,  without  themselves  becoming  dissentients,  it   is 
lawful  for  the  school    commissioners  of   that  municipality  fo 
make  an  annual  grant  from  the  school  funds  of  the  municipality 
to  the  trustees,  in  aid  of  that  dissentient  school. 

For  readers  in  Great  Britain  it  may  be  instructive  here  to 
daborate  an  imaginary  equivalent  to  tms  regulation  in  terms  of 
our  own  educational  system.  It  is  similar  to  a  possible 
Arrangement  by  which,  should  any  rxumber  whatever  of  the 

4828,  •  V2, 
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ratepayers  in  a  district  upon  which  local  rates  are  levied  by  a 
School  Board  desire  to  send  their  children  to  a  voluntary  school 
situated  within  that  district,  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  School 
Board  of  the  district  to  make  from  the  school  funds  raised  by  it 
from  local  rates,  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  the  voluntary  school, 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  attending  that  school, 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  pay  rates  to  the  School  Board. 
Extinction  To  return  to  the  actual  conditions  of  Quebec.  Whenever  the 
of  Tnutee  trustees  of  dissentient  schools  in  any  municipality  have  been  a 
Corporation.  ^^^  without  schools,  either  in  their  own  mumcipality  or  jointly 
with  other  trustees  in  an  adjoining  municipality,  it  is  lawful  for 
the  Superintendent, after  givmg  three  consecutive  pubUc  notices  to 
that  eliect,  to  recommend  to  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  in  Council, 
that  the  corporation  of  trustees  of  dissentient  schools  in  that 
municipality  be  declared  extinct.  The  ratepayers  who  were,  up 
to  the  time  of  such  extinction,  under  the  control  of  those 
trustees,  then  become  liable  for  all  taxes  levied  by  the  school 
commissioners ;  and  the  trustees  are  further  required  to  pay  over 
to  the  commissioners  a  sum  equal  to  their  share  of  all  school  taxes 
levied  by  the  commissioners  during  all  the  time  for  which  they, 
as  trustees  of  dissentient  schools  not  in  operation,  had  n^lected 
to  keep  their  schools  in  operation. 

One  year  after  the  dissolution  or  extinction  of  a  corporation  of 
trustees,  any  number  of  proprietors,  tenants,  and  occupants,  pro- 
fessing the  religious  faith  of  the  minority  in  such  municipality, 
may  again  elect  trustees,  and  form  a  new  corporation. 
Children  Whenever  there  is  no  dissentient  school  m  a  municipality,  it 

nw?  munici-  ^'^  ^P®^  ^  ^^y  resident  head  of  a  family  professing  the  religious 
IMility.  faith  of  the  minority  in  that  municipality,  and  Imving  children 

of  school  age,  to  dfeclare,  in  writing,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
school  commissioners,  that  he  intends  to  support  a  school  in  a 
neighbouring  municipality.  But  this  school  must  not  be  more 
than  three  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  After  this  declara- 
tion, he  pays  his  taxes  to  the  commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  whom  the  school,  which  he  has  chosen  to 
support,  and  to  which  in  virtue  of  that  support  he  sends  his 
child  or  children,  is  maintained.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  in  all  school  returns  of  children  belonging  to  a  neighbour- 
ing municipality,  and  these  children  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  apportioning  the  school  grants  between  the  commissioners 
and  trustees. 

Children  from  other  school  districts,  of  the  same  faith  as  the 
dissentients  for  whom  the  school  was  established,  may  attend 
that  school  whenever  the  dissentients  for  whom  it  was  established 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  in  any  district  to  support  a  school 
alone. 

[a)  Any  person  belongin|^  to  the  religious  minority  may  at 
any  time  become  a  dissentient ;  and  (6)  any  dissentient  may,  in 
like  manner,  declare  his  intention  of  ceasing  to  be  a  dissentient. 
The  receipt  by  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
declaration  made  in  the  former  case  (a)  is  sufficient  to  nlace 
the  persons  making  that  declaration  under  the  control,  for 
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school  purposes,  of  the  trustees ;  and,  similarly,  the  receipt  by 
the  ehaurman  of  the  trustees  of  the  declaration  made  in  the 
latter  case  (6)  is  sufficient  to  place  the  persons  making  that 
declaration  under  the  control;  for  school  purposes,  of  the 
commissioners. 

It  may  here  be  repeated  that  the  terms  "  religious  majority  *  Erootion  of 
and  "religious  minority*'  mean  the  Roman  Cathofic  or  Protestant  ?JJ[^^^^^* 
majority  or  minority,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ft  is  now  time  to  describe  the  method  by  which  a  new  school 
municipality  is  erected.     As  a  general  rule,  the  first  step  is  an 
application  made  by  residents  in  any  district  for  the  alteration 
subdivision,  or  erection  of  a  mumcipality.     The   Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Coimcil  then  exercises  nis  power,  giving  public 
notice,  for  which  the  applicants  must  pay.     At  the  first  meeting 
of  tie  newly  created  municipality  the  election  of  a  board  o( 
school  commissioners  (or  school  trustees)  takes  place.     Such 
a  meeting  is  called,  at  eight  days'  notice,  either  oy  the  senior 
justice  of  the  peace  or  by  any  other  resident  justice  of  the 
peace,  or,  in  their  default,  by  any  three  propnetors  of  real 
estate.    At  this  first  meeting  tne  justice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of 
the  other  persons  responsible  for  the  callii^  of  the  meeting, 
presides ;  but  after  the  election  of  the  commissioners  (or  trustees) 
Las  once  been  made  at  the  first  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the 
commissioners  or  trustees,  or  a  person  appointed  to  that  effect 
by  a  resolution  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees,  presides ;  this 
person  may  be  one  of  those  members  of  the  school  corporation 
who  do  not  go  out  of  office  at  that  date.     If  such  an  appoint- 
ment be  not  made,  or  if  the  person  appointed  be  absent  or  unable 
to  act,  the  secretary  presides  dejwre  at  the  election. 

On  the  first  Monaay  in  July  in  each  year  there  is  held  a  Annual 
general  meeting  of  all  the  proprietors  of  real  estate  paying  taxes  Meeting. 
or  monthlv  fees  in  each  scnool  municipality,  for  the  election  of 
a  board  oi  school  commissioners  or  tnistees.  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
or  school  trustees  who  calls  this  annual  general  meeting.  In 
his  absence  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees  acts 
for  him  in  this  respect ;  and  in  any  case  due  public  notice  must 
beriven. 

ihe  quonim  of  any  corporation  is,  unless  otherwise  provided, 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  its  members ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  any  meeting  regularly  held  at  wnich  there  is 
a  quorum  may  validly  exercise  all  tne  powers  of  the  corporation. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees,  the  Pmcedure. 
following  is  the  procedure  in  cases  where  the  choice  is  contested. 
Any  five  persons  present  and  qualified  to  vote  may  demand  a 
poll  to  be  held  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  The  presiding  officer  requests  the  electors  present  to  propose 
those  persons  whom  they  wish  to  be  chosen  as  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees. 

2.  He  is  bound  to  receive  and  propose  as  candidates  the  names 
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of  all  persons  submitted  to  him,  whether  verbally  or  in  writing, 
[  by  at  least  two  of  the  electors  present. 

3.  If,  during  the  first  hour  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting, 
as  many  candidates  as  there  are  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
to  be  efected,  or  fewer  candidates  than  the  required  number,  have 
been  proposed  for  election,  the  election  is  declared  closed  and 
the  presiding  officer  proclaims  the  candidates  proposed  for 
election  duly  elected. 

4.  If  more  candidates  have  been  nominated  than  there  are 
vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  presiding  officer,  upon  a  requisition  by 
five  electors  present,  proceeds  without  delay  to  hold  a  poll,  and 
to  register  the  votes  of  the  electors ;  but  if  among  those  nominated 
there  be  any  to  whom  there  is  no  opposition,  he  proclaims  such 
candidates  elected,  and  the  poll  is  held  for  the  other  opposed 
candidates  only. 

5.  If  five  electors  do  not  demand  a  poll,  the  candidates  are 
proclaimed  as  elected  on  a  show  of  hands,  provided  always  that 
twenty  electors  present  may  appeal  from  such  a  count  and 
demand  a  poll. 

6.  Every  elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  to  be  elected  in  the  municipality. 

7.  Any  person  tendering  his  vote  must  take  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation,  if  so  required  by  the  presiding  officer,  or  by 
any  elector,  or  by  any  canmdate,  or  by  the  representative  of  any 
candidate :  "  I  swear  (or  I  affirm)  that  I  am  qualified  to  vote  at 
this  election,  that  I  am  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  I 
have  paid  all  school  taxes  due  by  me,  and  that  I  have  not  already 
voted  at  this  election ;  so  help  me  God." 

If  the  elector  refuses  to  take  this  oath  when  required  to  do  so, 
his  vote  is  rejected. 

8.  Entry  is  made  in  the  poll  book  against  the  names  of  those 
persons  required  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation,  i.e,"  sworn" 
"  refused  to  swear,"  "  affirmed,"  "  objected  to,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

9.  In  the  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  in  favour  of  one 
or  more  of  the  candidates,  the  presiding  officer  is  bound  under  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  to  give  a  casting 
vote. 

At  these  election-meetings  the  proprietors  of  real  estate  paying 
taxes  or  monthly  fees,  and  thus  qualified  to  vote,  elect  five  school 
commissioners  or  three  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the 
number  of  commissioners  or  trustees  required  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  retiring  of  such  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees 
^  §^^^^\  ^^^^\  ^'^P^'^sons  so  elected,  except  Roman  Catholic 
nrL.^^^  ^^^LS^^"^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^  <^<^^^  office.  The 
SI^   n? \ni  ^^^^  "^7  ^%^  ^  quoted:-"  The^de&ult  on  the 

Ker  th3  J^l'  ^^"^^"y  "^^^^^^   ^   Perform   any  duties 
under  these  regulations,  to  accomplish  any  one  of  thi  duties 
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incumbent  upon  him,  does  not  have  the  eftect  of  prevent!^  the 
execution  of  any  provision  of  these  Regulations  for  Public 
Instruction." 

Every  person  duly  called  upon  to  accept  office  or  to  perform  Penalty  for 
any  functions  implied  by  office,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  n^l«5t »« 
perform  these,  or  who  in  any  way  wilfully  contravenes  the 
reflations,  incurs  thereby  for  each  oftence,  whether  of  com- 
mijssion  or  omission,  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  live  nor  more 
than  ten  dollars,  accordmg  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  or  authoritv  havmg  cognizance  thereof 
And  any  justice  of  the  peace  residing  within  the  county,  as 
well  as  the  Circuit  Court,  has  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  sucTi 
offences,  and  may,  after  judgment,  cause  the  penalty  to  be 
levied,  under  warrant,  by  seizure  and  sale.  The  amount  of 
every  penalty  so  levied  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  school  corporation  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
offence  has  been  committed,  and  forms  part  of  the  local  school 
fiind.  All  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  have  competence  to  prosecute  for  the 
recovery  of  sucji  penalties. 

No  person  may  vote  at  any  election  of  school  commissioners  PerHons 
or  trustees  in  any  school  municipality,  unless  he  has  previously  qualified  to 
paid  all  contributions  then  payable  by  him  for  school  purposes  in  Jj^jj  ^ce.*** 
his  municipality.    A  contravention  of  this  enactment  carries  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $10. 

Clergymen  of  all  reUgious  denominations  ministering  in  the 
school  municipality,  although  not  qualified  with  respect  to 
property,  and  ail  qualified  voters  resident  in  it,  are,  without  any 
(further)  property  qualification,  eligible  as  school  commissioners 
or  tnistees.  But  non-residents  with  interest  in  the  municipality, 
other  than  such  clergymen,  are  not  eligible. 

ludividimls  of  the  aissentievt  miywrify  cannot  be  elected  or 
serve  as  school  coininissimiersy  or  vote  at  their  election ;  nor  can 
mdividuals  of  the  majority ^  where  there  is  a  dissentient  minority, 
be  elected  or  serve  as  school  trustees,  or  vote  at  their  election. 

No  school  commissioner  or  trustee  may  be  a  teacher  in  any 
school  in  his  municipality ;  nor  may  he  be  a  contractor  for  any 
work  contracted  for  oy  any  school  corporation  of  which  he  is  a 
member, 

A  school  commissioner  or  trustee  may  not  be  re-elected,  except 
with  his  own  consent,  during  the  four  years  next  after  his  going 
out  of  office. 

The  proceedings  of  any  general  meeting  for  the  election  ot 
school  commissioners  or  tnistees  must  be  reported,  within  eight 
days,  to  the  Superintendent,  together  with  a  list  of  the  persons 
elected.  The  chairman  of  such  a  meeting  is  in  this  respect 
responsible,  and  the  penalty  attached  is  ?5.  The  persons  elected 
must  also  be  notifiea  of  their  election  within  eight  days. 

If  any  vacancy  in  the  school  corporation  is  caused  by  the  Vacancies, 
death,  absence,  or  incapacity  from  sickness,  infirmity,  or  otherwise, 
during  three  consecutive  months,  of  any  commissioner  or  trustee, 
another  must  be  elected  in  his  stead  at  a  meeting  of  qualified 
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voters  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  chairman  or  temporary 
chairman  of  the  school  corporation,  at  which  the  chairman  him- 
self or  a  substitute,  being  one  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees, 
named  by  him  must  preside. 

Whenever,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy,  the  election  of 
another  person  to  the  office  has  not  taken  place  within  one 
month  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor 
in  Coimcil  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent, 
fill  such  vacancy. 

For  the  mimicipalities  in  which  no  election  of  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  has  taken  place  within  the  time  prescribed, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent,  appoint  commissioners  or 
trustees. 

Commissioners  and  trustees  goin^  out  of  office  are  replaced  by 
election  at  a  general  meeting,  or,  m  default  of  an  election,  by 
appointment  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
Term  of  The  office  of  school  commissioner  or  trustee  is  held  for  three 

years,  whether  the  appointment  has  been  by  election  or  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  m  Council.  After  the  first  election  or 
nomination  of  a  board  of  commissioners  or  trustees,  two  in  the 
case  of  commissioners,  or  one  in  the  case  of  trustees,  determined 
by  lot,  retire  from  office  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  two  (or  one) 
of  the  remaining  officers,  determined  by  lot,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  the  remaining  commissioner  or  trustee  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  The  chairman  is  equally  liable  with  the 
other  school  officers  to  go  out  of  office,  if  the  lot  should  £Ekll  on 
him. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  r^^ulation  that  it  is  provided 
that  acJvool  corporations  shall  consist  of  (a)  five  commissioners  or 
(b),  in  the  case  of  dissentient  schools,  three  trustees. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  secretary-treasurer,  or  in 
his  absence,  or  incapacity,  the  chairman  or  the  senior  member  of 
the  school  corporation,  is  compelled  to  convene  the  annual 
general  meeting  for  the  election  of  school  officers  under  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  SIO  nor  more  than  $50. 

ttioDs  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  give  in  any  detail  the  regulations 
^■'  governing  contestation  of  elections,  appeals,  &c.  Contestations 
with  regard  to  elections  or  to  the  fiinctions  and  powers  assumed 
by  school  officers  or  by  any  persons  claiming  to  oe  such  oflicers, 
may  be  brought,  by  a  petition  (requite  liheme)  setting  forth  the 
case,  before  the  Superior  Court  in  the  district  or  oefore  the 
nearest  Circuit  Court.  Such  petitions  may  be  brought  by  any 
person  having  authority  as  visitor  or  otherwise  over  the  schools 
of  the  municipality;  and  the  contestations  are  tried  in  a 
summary  manner.  Any  school  officer  whose  election  has  been 
obtained  by  fraud  or  stratagem,  or  by  the  votes  of  persons 
not  Qualified  to  vote,  or  any  person  usurping  the  functions 
of  school  commissioner  or  trustee,  or  illegally  holding  such 
office,  may  be  summarily  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  any 
^rson  interested,  or  of  several  collectively  interested,  before  the 
buperior  or  Circuit  Court  in  the  district,  for  the  purpose   of 
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declaring  such  election,  or  usurpation  or  retention  of  office  illegal, 
and  the  seat  vacant.  Contestations  may  be  made  by  one 
candidate  or  by  five  electors  on  the  grounds  of  violence,  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  or  incapacity,  or  on  the  ground  of  non-observance 
of  necessary  formalities.  The  petitioners  may,  in  their  petition, 
indicate  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  the  office  in  question 
and  state  the  facts  necessary  to  establish  that  right  ("Whoso- 
ever was  aware  of  the  tenor  or  object  of  anything,  which  was  or 
should  have  been  required  by  notice,  cannot  take  advantage  of 
the  defiBiult  of  such  formality  or  of  the  insufficiency  of  such  notice." 
Statute  of  1892.)  Notice  is  given  to  every  school  officer  whose 
election  is  contested.  Petitioners  must  give  security  for  the 
costs.  The  Court  by  its  judgment  may  confirm  or  annul  the 
election  or  declare  another  person  to  have  been  duly  elected.  If 
the  Court  by  its  judgment  annuls  the  election  of  the  school 
officer  or  officers  without  stating  who  should  fill  such  office,  it 
must  in  the  same  judgment  order  a  new  election  to  replace  the 
school  officer  whose  election  is  thus  annulled,  name  for  that 

Eurpose  a  person  to  preside  at  the  election,  and  fix  the  day  and 
our  upon  which  a  meeting  of  the  electors  is  to  be  held.    As  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  elections,  due  public  notice  must  be  given. 

Such  are  in  outline  the  regulations  governing  contested 
elections.* 

We  come  now  to  the  powers  of  school  corporations  and  their 
meetings. 

The  commissioners  or  trustees  in  each  municipality  form  a  ^|^**^  ^ 
corporation  under  the  name  of  "  The  School  Commissioners  {or  Coipoimtioo. 
Trustees)  for  the  Municipality  of  ....  in  the  County  of  ...  T 
They  have  "  perpetual  succession "  and  a  common  seal,  if  they 
think  proper  to  have  one ;  they  have  the  same  powers  as  any 
other  bodv  politic  and  corporate,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  &c. 

The  school  corporation  meets  to  elect  a  chairman  on  the 
next  Mondav  after  its  election.  It  also  appoints  a  secretary- 
tueasurer,  wno  is  entrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
archives,  and    remains  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of   the 

^(From  the  Statutes  of  1892.)^Before  presenting  such  petition  to  the 
Superintendent,  the  ratepa^rers  interested  shall,  by  petition  signed  by 
at  least  ^v^  of  them,  require  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  to 
rerise  their  decision  or  to  perform  the  duty  or  duties  which  they  have 
refused  or  neglected  to  perform. 

During  the  thirty  days  next  after  the  receipt  of  such  petition,  the 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  shall,  bv  a  notice  through  their  secretary 
or  a  bailiff,  notify  their  decision  to  one  of  the  first  two  persons  who  signed 
such  petition. 

,  Dimnff  the  fifteen  days  following  the  notification  of  such  decision,  or, 

in  the  SLUsence  of  such  notification,  during  the  fifteen  days  following  the 

cxpiiatioQ  of  the  time  during  which  such  notification  mi^ht  have  oeen 

^e,  a  petition  in  appeal  may  be  presented  to  the  Superintendent,  who 

Boall  then  exact,  from  the  petitioners  in  appeal,  security  that  the  costs 

of  the  proceedings  on  such  petition  in  appeal  shall  be  paid,  and  designate 

tw  person  or  persons  who  snail  support  such  costs,  of  which  he  fixes  the 
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No  school  corporation  may,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Gk^vemor  in  Council,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  hypothecate,  alienate, 
sell,  or  exchange  the  property  belonging  to  it,  or  borrow  money 
thereon  for  school  purposes. 

{b)  8chool'Hou8es. — School-houses  are  built  in  accordance  with 
and  upon  plans  approved  or  furnished  by  the  Superintendent 

If  It  be  necessary  to  purchase  or  enlarge  the  site  of  a  school- 
house,  to  build,  rebuild,  enlarge,  repair,  or  maintain  one  or  more 
school-houses,  and  purchase,  repair,  or  maintain  the  school 
furniture  or  apparatus,  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
may  at  all  times  for  this  purpose  tax  either  the  particular  district 
or  the  whole  municipality  according  as  one  or  the  other  plan  has 
previously  been  adopted  m  that  municipality. 

If  a  house  for  a  model  school  be  in  question,  the  district  in 
which  such  a  school  is  situated  is  iirst  taxed  for  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  it  would  have  cost  the  district  to  erect  an 
elementary  school-house.  The  additional  sum  required  for  the 
model  school  house  is  then  levied  on  the  whole  municipality, 
the  district  also  paying  its  share. 

The  Superintenaent  may  authorise  the  school  commissioners 
or  trustees  of  any  municipality  which  is  not  an  incorporated 
town  or  village  municipality,  to  build  and  maintain  two  or  more 
school-bouses  in  any  district 

In  cases  where  the  municipality  is  not  divided  into  school 
districts,  the  commissioners  or  trustees  may  exercise  the 
powers  in  re^Eurd  to  school  property  described  above,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintenaent,  and  with  the  approval  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  They  may  for  this  purpose  raise  by  special  tax  the 
necessary  funds,  provided  the  total  amount  expended  does  not 
exceed,  m  any  one  year,  $3,000. 

The  above  limitation  applies  also  to  taxes  levied  for  the 
construction  of  a  school-house  for  a  superior  school,  academy,  or 
'  model  school  The  limit  is  fixed  at  $1,600  in  the  case  of 
a  tax  for  an  elementary  school-house.  In  either  case  the 
corporation  may  be  authorised  by  the  Superintendent  to  exceed 
the  limit 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  case  may  be,  school 
commissioners  and  trustees  may  devote  to  the  aid  and  mainten- 
ance of  superior  schools,  academies,  and  model  schools  under 
their  control,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year  $1,000, 
to  be  divided  by  them  among  such  educational  institutions, 
according  to  their  several  wants.  The  amount  thus  appropriated 
must  be  mcluded  in  the  general  tax  raised  by  them. 

SehoolTaxes.  (c.)  School  Taxes, — It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  or 
trustees  to  levy  by  taxation  in  their  municipalities  the  taxes 
they  deem  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schools  under  their 
control.     The  warn  arising  from  such  taxes  must  not  he  less  than 
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the  svm  allowed  to  euch  mv/nidpality  out  of  the  common  school 
fund  of  the  Province.  (This  last  may  be  described  as  the 
''  S  for  %  princii)le/'  on  the  analogy  of  the  "  £  for  £  principle/' 
as  understood  in  the  administration  of  public  education 
elsewhere.) 

To  enable  the  commissioners  or  trustees  to  receive  from  the 
Superintendent  their  share  of  the  common  school  fimd,  they 
must  fiimish  him  with  a  declaration  from  their  secretary- 
treasurer  that  he  has  actually  received  a  sum  equal  to  that 
shara 

School  taxes  are  imposed  uniformly  according  to  valuation, 
upon  all  taxable  real  property  in  the  municipality.  They  are 
payable  by  the  owner,  occupant,  or  possessor  of  tne  property, 
and  may,  m  default  of  payment,  become  without  registration  a 
special  charge  on  such  property. 

The  Superintendent  may  allow  commissioners  or  trustees  to 
levy  upon  real  estate,  situated  outside  the  limits  of  a  town  or 
vil£^,  but  forming  part  of  the  same  mimicipality  as  such  town 
or  vmt^,  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one-half  the  tax  levied  upon 
real  estate  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  town  or  village. 

The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
collects  from  the  ratepayers  in  the  municipality  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  the  expiration  of  each  half 

SIT  of  their  engagement ;    and  his  half-yearly  report  to  the 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  must  show  that  this  has  been 
done ;  otherwise  the  Grovemment  grant  will  not  be  paid. 

Commissioners  or  trustees  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  any 
teacher  his  salary,  or  any  part  of  the  salary  due  to  him,  may  l)e 
sued  by  the  Superintendent  on  behalf  of  the  teacher,  the  amount 
of  the  salary  being  r^arded  as  a  personal  debt  due  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  payable  by  him  to  the  teacher,  after 
deduction  has  been  made  of  all  costs  incurred  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  recovering  the  amount  due  to  the  teacher. 

Exemptions  from  School  Taxes. — (1)  All  property  belonging  Ezemptknift. 
to  Her  Majesty,  or  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty ; 
(2)  all  buildings  set  apart  for  purposes  of  education,  or  of 
religious  worship,  parsonage  houses,  and  all  charitable  institu- 
tiofls  or  hospitals  incorporated  according  to  law,  and  the  land 
On  which  such    buildings  are  erected ;    also    all    cemeteries ; 

a  every  educational  institution  receiving  no  grant  from  the 
ool  corporation  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  the  land  on  which  it  is  erected,  and  its  dependencies; 
(4)  aU  property  belonging  to  or  used  especially  for  exhibition 
purposes  by  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  is  exempt 
from  municipeQ  and  school  taxes,  though  subject  nevertheless  to 
Iw  iravavjx  mitoyens.  (Statute  of  1889.  The  travaux  mitoycTis, 
lit  boundary  works,  are  the  compulsory  repairs  to  roads.) 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  make  such  necessary 
alterations  in  the  valuation  roll  and  collection  roll  of  the 
municipality  as  may  become  necessary  by  the  concession  or 
separation  of  a  lot,  or  the  erection  of  a  building.    All  such 
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alterations  must  be  made  and  published  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  making  and  publishing  of  the  valuation  and 
collection  rolls. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may,  under  authority 
from  the  Superintendent,  exempt  from  school  contributions  any 
resident  ratepayer  living  more  than  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
school  of  his  religious  faith,  provided  he  does  not  send  his 
children  to  such  school 

In  every  case  of  special  tax  in  a  school  district,  or  of  a  general 
tax  on  tne  whole  municipality  as  above  detailed,  for  building, 
repairing,  &c.,  school-houses,  other  than  model  schools,  any  of 
the  persons  so  taxed  may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent,  who 
may  set  aside  the  tax  or  relieve  from  it  the  school  districts, 
or  any  one  of  them,  so  appealing,  or  may  confirm  the  tax,  at  his 
discretion. 

When  a  site  for  a  school-house  is  chosen  by  the  commissioners 
or  trustees,  or  when  a  change  is  made  in  the  limits  of  a  school 
district,  or  when  a  new  school  district  is  established  in  a  munici- 
pality, or  when  the  commissioners  or  trustees  refuse  or  n^lect 
to  fultil  any  of  the  functions  assigned  to  them  in  these  respects, 
the  ratepayers  interested  may  at  all  times  appeal  by  summary 
petition  to  the  Superintendent,  but  such  appeal  is  not  allowed 
unless  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  three  visitors  other  than 
the  school  commissioners  or  trustees.  The  decision  made  by 
the  Superintendent  on  such  appeals  is  final,  but  he  may  from 
time  to  time  alter  or  modify  any  decision  given  by  him  on  an 
appeal. 

School  Site. — If,  after  having  selected  a  site  for  a  school-house, 
the  commissioners  or  trustees  cannot  make  terms  with  the 
proprietor  respecting  the  amomit  offered  as  indemnity,  or  in 
case  the  proprietor  refuses  to  deliver  possession  of  the  land 
required,  the  matter  is  settled  by  arbitration.  The  school 
corporation  appoints  an  arbitrator,  and  the  owner  of  the  land 
another.  A  tnird  arbitrator  is  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  district  at  the  instance  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  so  appointed  have 
all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  summoning,  hearmg,  swearing, 
and  examination  of  witnesses ;  and  the  award  of  a  majority  of 
them  is  final,  and  shall  designate  the  party  liable  for  the  costs 
of  the  arbitration.  This  award  gives  power  to  the  commissioners 
or  trustees,  upon  deposit  of  the  sum  of  compensation  awarded 
to  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  the  land  for  which  the  compensation  has  been  awarded. 

When  a  school-district  is  divided  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
district  or  new  municipality,  the  part  on  which  the  school-house 
is  situated  retains  the  property  and  refunds  to  the  other  an 
amount  to  be  established  pro  rata  by  the  valuation  of  the 
real  property  which  was  taxed  for  its  erection. 

The  same  nile  is  followed  when  the  religious  minority  declare 
themselves  dissentient,    Xlnless  an  understanding  to  the  con- 
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tiaiy  be  come  to  with  the  minority,  the  majority  keeps  the 
school-house  on  payment  of  an  amount  detennined  as  above. 

Two  or  more  school  municipalities  may  unite  by  mutual  ^^^ '®' 
agreement  in  maintaining  a  model  school  or  an  academy,  and  in  ^  Aca^my 
erecting  a  building  for  it.  In  these  cases  the  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  of  the  other  municipalities  have  the  right 
to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  that  municipality,  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  and  to  vote  on  all  questions  respecting  the 
affidrs  of  the  academy  or  model  school. 

Any  school  corporation  that  desires  to  co-operate  in   this 

manner  in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  or  academ  v  must  pass 

a  resolution  to  that  effect  naming  the  amount  to  be  levied.    The 

sum  may  be  paid  in  one  amount,  but,  if  it  be  paid  in  instalments, 

at  least  one  instalment  must    be  paid  annually.      A  school 

corporation  that  desires  to  participate  in  the  mamtenance  of  a 

school  of  this  kind  passes  a  resolution  naming  the  amount  to 

be  levied  annually  for  the  purpose.     The  amount  named  is  paid 

oyer  each  year  until  it  is  decided  by  vote  of  the  ratepayers  to 

discontinue  the  payment     The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 

voters  must  be  obtained  before  the  annual  amount  to  be  speat  in 

co-operation  for  an  academy  or  model  school  can  be  fixea.    For 

this  purpose  a  special  meetmg  must  be  held. 

The  acceptance  by  the  school  corporation  in  which  the  school 
is  situated,  of  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  or  academy 
granted  by  any  other  municipality  carries  with  it  the  rifi^ht  of 
the  children  in  the  latter  municipality  to  attend  the  school  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  the  children  of  the  municipality  in  which 
the  school  is  situated. 

(d.)  Monthly  Fees. — Over  and  above  the  taxes  levied,  the  school  Monthly 
commissioners  and  trustees  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  F^^- 
secretary-treasurer  in  monthly  fees  for  the  eight  school  months 
by  the  fitther,  or  mother,  tutor,  curator,  or  guardian  of  each  child 
of  school  age.    These  fees  are  for  the  use  of  the  school  district 
in  which  they  are  collected. 

SiLchfees  niay  not  in  any  case  exceed  40  cents  (i.e.,  may  not 
reach  (he  amount  of  two  shillings),  nor  faM  below  5  cents  per 
month  (Le.,  2^d.).  They  may  be  diminished  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners  or  trustees  according  to  the  means  of  the 

E^rents,  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the  course  of  instruction, 
igher  monthly  fees  may  be  asked  for  in  model  schools  and 
academies,  and  for  the  whole  time  such  schools  are  in  active 
operation,  not  for  eight  school  months  only. 

The  monthly  school  fees  shall  not  be  exacted  except  lor  each 
child  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  capable  of  attending 
school ;  but,  upon  payment  of  such  montrily  school  fees,  children 
from  five  to  seven  years  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  vears  have 
a  right  to  attend  tne  school  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside, 
and  those  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  the  model  school  of 
Ibeir  municipahty. 
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3ol  commiasioneTS  or  trustees  cumot  exact  monthly  school 
>m  parents — 

.{  they  be  indigent  persons ;  (2)  for  insane,  deaf,  or  dumb 
in ;  (3)  for  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  school  owing 
)U8  and  prolonged  illness ;  (4)  for  children  who  are  absent 
le  school  municipality  for  the  purpose  of  receivii^  their 
ion,  or  for  children  m  a  college  or  other  incorporated 
ional  institution,  or  one  receiving  a  special  grant  trom  the 

funds  other  than  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
ssioners  or  trustees. 

ratepayer  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  school  open 
nd  his  children  to  the  school  of  a  neighbouring  district 
d  within  the  hmits  of  his  municipality,  by  paying  the 
ly  school  fee  exacted  for  the  children  of  that  district. 

monthly  fees  payable  for  children  attending  a  model 
a  separate  girls  school,  or  a  school  kept  by  some  religious 
inity  fonning  a  school  district,  do  not  form  part  or  the 
fimd.    Such  fees  are  payable  directly  to  the  teacher,  and 

his  or  her  use,  unless  a  diderent  agreement  has  been 
wtween  the  corporation  and  the  teacher. 
>ol  commissioners  or  trustees,  in  the  half-yearly  reports 
they  are  bound  to  transmit  to  the  Superintendent,  must 
he  amount  of  monthly  fees  fixed  for  each  district,  and 
lount  actually  collected.  The  Superintendent,  with  the 
al  of  the  Lieutenant-GoTemor  in  Council,  may  refuse  the 
grant  for  the  year  if  the  commissioners  or  trustees  &il  to 

amount  of  monthly  fees  to  be  paid  for  the  children  in 
istrict,  or  to  cause  the  money  to  be  collected. 

payment  of  the  monthly  school  fees  may  be  exacted 
ance,  except  in  municipalities  in  which  the  manner  of 
ing  them  is  r^ulated  by  a  special  act  or  by  a  bye-law 
jchool  corporation.    (Statute  of  1892.) 

Sckoah  for  GirU.—The  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
itablish  in  the  municipality  a  girls'  school  distinct  from 
ir  boys,  and  such  girls'  scnool  shall  be  considered  as  a 
distnct. 

iny  religious  community  has  already  established  an 
itary  school  for  girls  in  any  municifwdity,  the  community 
ace  its  school  from  year  to  year  or  for  a  term  agreed  upon 
the  management  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees.  It  is 
ititled  to  all  the  advantages  of  ordinary  public  schools. 

Annual  Ceiutas  of  Ghildt-rn. — Commissioners  or  trustees 
lause  to  be  made  every  year  by  their  secretary- treasurer  a 

ot  the  children  in  each  school  municipality,  distinguishing 
?2i«*1  ".^^^  ^  ^"^^  y^"  «*  '^e.  '^"^  from  fourteen 
^  Jl.^   ^    '^''^"  ^   fourteen,  and  those  actuaUy 

toth;  Wri^^r^^-^V'^^^^"™^  "»"«t  transmit  th£ 
ri^fetwT^"*^'"'?"^  ""  ^'^  half-yearly  report 

"  "    "<"in>'»fy-tr<!asurer    the    informatioii 
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required  for  the  census  of  children,  or  who  makes  a  false 
declaration,  incurs  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty.five  dollars. 

Special  Powers  arid  Duties  of  School  Trustees. — Some  special  Special 
r^ulations  determining  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees  SJ^^^f^* 
as  distinct  from  school  commissioners  must  now  be  given.     School    ^* 
trustees,  it  will  be  remembered,  form  the  school  corporation  for 
dissentient  schools,  i.e.,  the  schools   of  a  dissentient   religious 
minority  in  a  school  municipality. 

For  the  management  of  the  schools  under  their  control 
trustees  have  in  general  the  same  duties  as  commissioners 
They  are  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  dissentient 
schools,  and  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  superintendent 
shares  of  the  general  school  fimd,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  sums  allotted  from  time  to  time  to  the  municipality  as 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  dissentient  scnoof  or 
schools  bears  to  the  entire  number  of  children  attending  school 
in  the  municipalitv  at  the  same  time. 

Trustees  alone  nave  the  right  of  imposing  and  collecting  the 
taxes  upon  the  dissentient  inhabitants. 

Whenever  the  school  trustees  in  two  adjoining  municipalities 
are  unable  to  support  a  school  in  each  municipality,  they  may 
unite  to  establish  and  maintain  under  their  first  management  a 
school  situated  as  near  the  limits  of  both  municipalities  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  both.  In  such  cases  the 
trustees  jointly  report  their  proceedings  to  the  superintendent, 
who  shall  remit  the  share  of  the  common  school  grant  to  the 
secretary-treasurer  whose  name  first  appears  in  the  signatures 
to  the  report 

In  cases  of  annexation  of  any  territory  to  a  school  munici- 
pality, the  costs  incurred  for  such  annexation  are  at  the  charge 
of  the  municipality  to  which  such  territory  is  annexed.     (1892.) 

The  trustees  are  entitled  to  a  copy  oi  the  collection  roll  in 
force,  to  a  copy  of  the  list  of  children  capable  of  attending  school, 
and  to  a  copy  of  all  other  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
commissioners  connected  with  the  management  of  dissentient 
schools.  If  there  is  no  tax  imposed,  or  the  tax  imposed  does  not 
appear  to  them  a  proper  one,  tne  trustees  may,  in  the  months  ot 
July  and  August,  impose  the  taxes  deemed  necessary  by  them 
upon  the  dissentient  inhabitants. 

Trustees  may  constitute  their  own  school-districts  inde- 
pendently of  the  school-districts  established  by  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  municipality ;  they  have  the  same  rights 
and  duties  and  are  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  school 
commissioners  in  respect  to  the  collection  and  application  of 
moneys  levied  by  them,  the  rendering  and  examination  of  their 
accounts,  and  all  other  matters. 

The  trustees  may  also  receive  the  amount  of  the  monthly  fees 
payable  for  the  children  of  dissentient  parents,  tutors,  or  curators, 

and  may  institute  all  suits  or  prosecutions,  and  do  all  other 

things  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  taxes  and  monthly  fees. 
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retai-y-Treaaitrer. — Every  school  corporation  has  an 
led  the  secretary-treasurer,  who  is  (ippouitcd  by  the 
Diiiissioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  holdB 
ng  their  pleasure. 

/  fiTuI  Sureties. — Before  entering  upon  his  duties  the 
.reosuror  is  required  to  give  security  to  the  school 
ners  or  trustees,  either  by  iustruiaent,  or  by  a  bond 
rate  seal  signed  and  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of 
Tlie  security  is  given  by  at  least  two  solvent  sureties 
sfaction  of  the  school  corporation  for  the  total  amount 
leys  for  which  the  secretary-treasurer  may  at  any  time 
J  tenure  of  office  be  responsible.  Security  must  be 
:  only  for  moneys  arising  from  contributions  or 
paid  mto  his  hands  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  also 
eneral  school  ftind.  The  security  can  at  any  time 
1  at  the  requisition  of  the  school  corporation.     The 

the  secretary- treasurer  may,  by  giving  notice  of  their 
n  writing  to  the  secretary-treasurer  himself  and  to  the 
of  the  school  corporation  by  which  he  is  employed,  free 
j  at  any  time  from  future  nability  under  their  bond  at 
tion  of  thirty  days  after  their  service  of  notice.  The 
reasurer  must,  within  the  thirty  days  following  this 

notice,  furnish  other  sureties  m  lieu  of  those  who 
Irawn.  In  default  of  this  he  cannot  dischai^e  any  of 
)ns  of  his  office  without  becoming  liable  to  a  penalty 
each  infraction.  The  same  penalty  is  operative  in  cases 
er  the  death,  insolvency,  or  removal  of  one  of  the 
le  secretary- treasurer  has  failed  to  supply  the  place  of 
7  within  thirty  days  following  the  notice  he  is  required 
ises  to  give  to  the  chairman  of  his  school  corporatioa 
3  itself  18  compulsorj'  under  a  penalty  of  $100, 

',nd  powers  of  Secretary-1  reasurer. — He  is  the  keeper  of 
ks,  registers,  plans,  maps,  archives,  and  other  documents 
which  are  either  the  property  of  the  school  corporation 
iuced,  filed,  and  preserved  in  its  office.  He  cannot 
self  of  the  custody  of  the  archives,  except  with  the 

of  the  school  corporation  or  under  the  authority  of  a 

court. 

ids  nil  meetings  of  the  school  corporation  and  draws 

s  of  all  its  acts  and  proceedings  in  a  book  kept  for  that 

These    minutes    must    be  approved  by   the  school 

1,  signed  by  the  person  presiding  at  the  meeting  to 

r  refer,  and  countersigned  oy  the  secretary-trea.surer. 

er  a   bye-law  or   resolution  is  amended  or  repealed, 

lUst  be  made  of  this  in  the  margin  of  the  minutes 

ich  bye-law  or  resolution. 

nd  extracts  from  all'  books,  refristcrs,  archives,  cWu- 

papers  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  school  corporation 

certified  by  the  secretary-treasurer  are  evidence    of 
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The  secretary-treasurer  collects  and  has  charge  of  all  moneys 
due  or  payable  to  the  school  corporation.  He  pays  out  of  the 
funds  01  the  school  corporation  all  sums  of  money  due  by  it, 
whenever  authorised  to  do  so.  The  authorisation  of  the 
chairman  is  suflScient  for  sums  up  to  $10. 

No  secretary-treasurer  can,  under  a  penalty  of  $20  for  each 
infraction,  (1)  grant  discharges  to  ratepayers  or  other  persons 
indebted  to  the  school  corporation  for  school  taxes  or  other 
debts,  without  having  actually  received  in  cash  or  in  lawfid 
value  the  amount  mentioned  in  such  discharges,  nor  (2)  lencl 
directly  or  indirectly  to  ratepayers  or  other  pereons  moneys 
received  in  payment  of  school  taxes,  or  belonging  to  the  school 
corporation. 

The  secretary-treasurer  is  bound  to  keep,  in  the  fonn  pre- 
scribed, books  of  account,  in  which  he  enters  fully  each  item  of 
receipt  and  expenditure.  He  must  keep  in  the  archives  all 
vouchers  for  his  expenditure.  He  is  further  bound  to  keep  a 
'repertory,"  in  which  particulars  are  entered  of  all  reports, 
apportionments,  valuations,  collections,  judgments,  maps,  plans, 
letters,  notices,  or,  generally,  of  all  papers  tnat  have  been  m  his 
possession  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

On  office  days  any  interested  person,  or  his  attorney  for  him, 
may  inspect  and  examine  the  secretary-treasurer's  books  of 
account  and  vouchers  for  exnenditure,  as  also  all  registers  and 
documents  in  his  archives.  The  secretary-treasurer  is  boimd  to 
deliver,  upon  payment  of  his  fees,  to  any  person  applying  for 
them,  copies  or  extracts  from  any  book,  roll,  register,  aocument, 
or  other  paper  which  forms  part  of  the  archives.  Copies  must 
be  supphed  gratuitously  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  to 
members  or  officers  of  the  school  corporation. 

No  teacher  can  be  appointed  secretary-treasurer. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  at  any  time  remove 
the  secretary-treasurer  and  appoint  another  in  his  place. 

The  remuneration  of  the  secretary-treasurer  must  not  exceed 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  moneys  received  bv  him  as  such,  for  all 
the  services  consistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  the 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  require  of  him.  Never- 
theless, the  school  corporation  may,  by  resolution  and  with  the 
authorisation  of  the  superintendent,  grant  a  supplementary  sum 
to  the  secretary-treasurer  for  the  use  of  his  office,  as  well  "as  for 
any  other  specified  consideration. 

The  secretary-treasurer  may,  under  his  signature,  from  time  HU  Aasiat- 
to  tune  appoint  an  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  who  has  the  *°^- 
same  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and    obligations    as    himself, 
except  as  regards  security. 

The  assistant  secretary-treasurer  enters  into  office  as  soon  as 
he  has  received  written  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  may  be 
removed  or  replaced  at  pleasure  by  the  secretary-treasurer.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  he  acts  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  secretary-treasurer,  and  under  that  of  the  sureties  of  that 
officer.    In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary- 
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tnt  GODtiuues  to  exercise  the  duties  until  the 

Ofcoitnt^  of  SeereUtry-Treaaurer. — (a)  By  the 
. — He  prepares  and  submits  to  the  school 
trustees  in  July  of  every  year  a  detailed 
iceipts  and  expendiuire  ot  the  school  muni- 
r  ending  30th  June  of  that  year.  As  soon  as 
.  been  approved  by  the  commissioners  or 
i  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
es,  for  which  abstract  he  must  obtain  the 
ool  corporation.  This  al>stract  must  be  read, 
wise  published  at  least  eight  days  before  the 
payers  called  by  him  for  the  election  of  school 
trustees  (see  above).  He  must  furnish  a 
el  to  any  ratepayer   upon    the   payment   of 

—The  school  corporation  appoints  one  or  two 
ne  and  audit  the  accoimts  kept  by  their 
whether  in  or  out  of  office.  Such  auditors 
t  respecting  all  accoimts  of  the  corporation 
•elating  to  any  subject  falling  within  their 
rer  the  school  corporation  may  i-equire  them 

pecial  audit  of  tlie  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
man  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
Be  of  this  audit  to  the  secretary-treasurer 
itend,  so  as  to  give  all  the  explanations  tiiat 

him.  This  notice  is  served  personally  or  by 
e   secretary;;tjeasurer   refuses  or  neglects   to 

proceeds  with  his  work  none  the  less,  and 
.to  the  corporation.     They  then  adopt  the 

in  part,  and  certify  the  amount  due  to  the 
vices,  nitd  communicate  the  result  of  their 
2tajy-trca.suror  by  serving  upon  him  by  bailiff 
tions  adopted  respecting  the  report, 
sasurer  must,  within  fifteen  days,  pay  the 
Found  deficient  in  his  accounts.  He  may, 
10  auditor's  report  by  giving  notice,  within 
i  school  corporation.     Iliis  notice  is  served 

by  a  l)ailiH.     The  corporation  then  forward 

together  with  a  copy  of  their  proceedings,  of 
them  by  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  of  other 
3d  with  the  matter,  to  the  Superintendent 
mt  then  appoints  a  school  inspector  or  any 


B  and  audit  the 


accounts  in  presence  of 


nJS.^1  ]■""  ■*""  """'J  summoned.  The 
apMinW  renom  to  the  Superintendent  llio 
»1  ri?h,  '''«,>"'P?"'"et«iont  then  giyes  liis 
»'  I  def.,  tT'' '?  ^  *"<■'■  in  his  Vision 
u  the  S  ■''"'■'"»'''  proceedings  must  be 
penntondent  l,se5  the  amotmt  of  the  costs 
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and  expenses  of  the  inspector  or  other  person  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  (For  an  alternative  action  open  to  the  Superintendent 
or  tne  school  corporation  in  such  cases  see  below.) 

(c.)  By  the  Superintendent. — Where  difficulties  arise  between 
the  school  corporation  and  its  secretary  -  treasiu-er,  in  or 
out  of  office,  or  when  a  written  application  to  the  superin- 
tendent is  made  by  at  least  five  ratepayers,  having  for  its 
object  the  revision  of  the  accounts  submitted  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  Superintendent  may  cause  those  accounts  or 
copies  of  them  to  be  laid  before  him,  and  may  render  judgment 
in  detail  and  upon  the  whole  of  them,  ft  is  judgment  has 
the  force  of  an  award  of  arbitrators  between  all  tne  parties. 
The  superintendent  may,  also,  himself  proceed  to  the  place 
in  ^[uestion,  or  appoint  a  delegate  in  his  stead.  The  exami- 
nation must  take  place  on  the  day  and  hour  and  at  the 
Elace  fixed  in  a  notice  duly  served  five  days  previously  by  a 
ailift*  upon  the  corporation  and  its  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall 
have  a  nght  to  attend  or  to  be  represented  at  the  examination. 

The  secretary-treasurer  may  in  certain  circumstances  apply 
to  the  corporation  by  written  notice  served  by  bailiff  upon  the 
chairman  for  the  appointment  of  an  auditor  to  examine  his 
accounts  within  eight  days ;  in  default  of  his  appointment,  or  in 
the  auditor's  default,  he  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Whenever  the  Superintendent  is  assured  that  a  secretary- 
treasurer'j*  accounts  have  not  been  rendered,  or,  having  been 
rendered,  are  informal,  irregular,  illegal,  fraudulent,  or  erroneous, 
he  may,  in  his  own  individual  name,  sue  the  secretary-treasurer 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  an  action  to  render 
accounts,  or  to  secure  the  rerormation,  correction,  or  revision  of 
the  accounts  so  rendered.  He  may  demand  that  all  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  and 
their  secretary-treasurer,  or  any  other  person,  with  reference 
to  such  accounts  or  their  rendering  be  set  aside,  annulled,  or 
modified  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  tne  Superintendent  may  not 
enter  into  any  such  suit  without  first  making  a  demand  by 
notice  upon  tne  school  commissioners  or  trustees  to  institute 
such  action  themselves  within  the  delay  indicated  in  the  notice. 
Tlie  notice  must  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  is  served 
upon  the  school  corporation  by  a  bailiff  of  the  Superior  Court. 
After  the  delay  indicated  in  the  notice  has  expired,  the  Superin- 
tendent must  institute  action  if  the  corporation  has  not  done  so. 
The  Superintendent  has,  however,  power  in  any  case  to  intervene 
to  watcn  proceedings,  and  advance  them  in  such  a  suit,  if  it  be 
brought  by  the  school  corporation.  And  the  suits  or  interventions 
of  the  Superintendent  are  at  the  expense  of  the  school  com- 
missioners or  trustees.  (This  procedure  may  also  be  adopted  by 
the  Superintendent  or  by  the  school  corporation  in  the  case 
provided  for  above.) 

The  sureties  of  any  secretary-treasurer  may  be  made  parties 
to  any  action  brought  against  a  secretary-treasurer  by  the 
Supermtendent. 

Lastly,  if  the  school  corporation  neglect  or  refuse  to  institute 
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dings,  the  Superintendent  may  in  his  own  name  sue  any 
iry-treasurer  m  or  out  of  office  for  the  recovery  from  him 
sum  of  money  which  belongs  to  the  school  corporation, 
er  that  money  arise  from  the  Government  grants,  the 
ion  of  school  taxes,  monthly  fees,  or  other  school  dues 
id  by  him  during  the  term  of  his  office. 

re  are  certain  special  rales  about  Fabrique  Schools.  The 
lue  of  a  parish  is  the  vestry-board  or  board  of  church- 
is.  The  Fabrique  of  anv  parish  and  the  school  commis- 
i  or  trustees  in  charge  of  it  may  by  mutual  agreement  unite 
hrique  schools  in  operation  with  any  of  the  public  schools 

0  or  more  years.  Any  Fahriqiie  contributing  not  less 
50  annually  towards  the  support  of  any  school  under  the 
ement  of  school  commissioners  or  tnistees  thereby 
3s  a  right  for  the  cure  and  churchwarden  in  office  to  be 
ssioners  for  the  management  of  that  school  only,  if  they 
ot  so  before.  But  no  Fnltrlqtic  may  unito  its  school  to 
managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees  of  another  faith, 

under  an  express  and  formal  agreement  between  the 
rue  and  the  school  corporation  of  ditferent  faith. 

account  of  the  Local  Administration  may  be  concluded  by 
lowing  statistics  taken  from  the  Superintendent's  Amiual 
for  1898-99. 

1  Catholic  and  Protestant  SohooU,  Boarda  of  Com- 
ioncra  and  Trustees,  SchooUumsee  Owned  and  Leased, 
trials  of  School  buildings. 


Genbbal  Statistics. 

1 
Eoman    1  Protes- 
Catholiea.!    tanta. 

Total. 

ipalities  under  control  of  com- 

iioneiB  or  trusteea. 

1,016 

304 

1,320 

Ihouses    belonging     to    commis- 
ere  or  trusUea. 

ruHteea. 

»  used  for  independent  schools    - 

- 

- 

5,126 
406 
270 

Total    -    -    - 

~         1         —             5,802 

mhouiea     ...... 

houses 

houses 

—  1         -       j      5,171 

—  —              373 

—  —       '         258 

Total    .    .    . 

—                  —             5,802 
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III. — Finance,  Provincial  and  Local. 

There  is  little  especially  remarkable  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Quebec  educational  system.  Accordingly,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  give  the  regulations  in  such  detail  as  seemed 
desirable  in  the  matter  of  local  authorities. 

Schools  are  maintained  (a)  by  grants  from  the  '•  Common 
School  Fund  "  of  the  Province,  (b)  by  local  school  taxes,  whether 
usual  or  special. 

To  entitle  any  school  to  its  share,  whether  of  the  general  Conditions 
common  school  fund  or  of  the  local  school  fund  (i.e.,  to  grants  of  aid. 
from  the  "Common  School  Fund"  of  the  Province  or  to 
apportionment  from  the  school  fund  of  the  local  authority, 
whether  it  be  a  corporation  of  school  commissioners  or  of 
school  trustees)  it  is  requisite  and  sicfficient  that  the  school 
in  question  should  fulfil  tne  following  conditions : — 

(1.)  The  school  must  be  conducted  under  the  management  of 
school  commissioners  or  school  trustees  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations ; 

(2.)  The  school  must  have  been  in  actual  operation  during  at 
least  eight  months ; 

(3.)  The  school  must  have  been  attended  by  at  least  fifteen  chil- 
dren, periods  of  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases  being  excepted. 
(A  special  indulgence  is  allowed  whenever  the  school  corporation 
can  DC  shown  to  have  endeavoured  in  good  faith  to  carrv  out 
the  law,  by  which  a  share  of  the  school  fund,  general  or  local, 
maybe  paid  for  each  school  where  there  are  fifteen  or  more 
children  of  school  age,  although  the  school  has  not  been 
attended  by  that  number  during  tne  year.) 

(4.)  Reports  must  have  been  made  to  the  School  Corporation 
by  the  teacher,  and  also  by  at  least  two  of  the  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees. 

(5.)  A  public  examination  must  have  been  held  in  the  school. 

(6.)  A  Report,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  School  Corpora- 
tion and  by  its  secretary-treasurer,  must  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Superintendent  every  six  months. 

(7.)  A  sum  equal  to  the  grant  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
municipality  must  have  been  raised.  A  special  exemption  can, 
however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  poor  municipalities. 

The  Superintendent  may,  upon  a  representation  to  the  fact  Exemption  of 
that  the  School  Commissioners  or  trustees  have  in  good  faith  municipality, 
carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  upon  proof  of  this  fact 
to  his  satisfaction,  exempt  the  municipality  from  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  tax  that  would  otherwise  nave  to  be  raised  in  order 
to  entitle  the  municipality  to  its  share  from  the  Provincial 
common  school  frmd.  He  may  pay  the  amount  of  share  in  this 
case,  although  the  amount  of  the  tax  actually  levied  falls  short 
of  the  amount  required,  i.e,,  although  the  amount  locally  raised 
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3t  as  great  as  the  amount  of  share  from  th«  Provindal 
I  Teachers  with  diplomas  must  have  been  employed  in  the 

I  Teachers  must  have  been  paid  every  six  months. 

I.)  Only  those  books  authorised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
'rotestant  Comniiltee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
d  have  been  used. 

.)  The  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  or 
10  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  and  the 
ictions  of  the  Superintendent,  must  hivve  been  observed, 
e  sum  annually  voted  by  the  Legislature  in  aid  of  poor 
cipalitics  is  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  according  to 
ision  made  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the 
oil  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  religious  faith  to  which 
school  nuinici  pal  i  ties  belong. 

e  Fund  and  its  distribiUiim. — The  sums  constituting  the 
uou  School  Fund  of  the  Province  may  be  paid  by  the 
rinteudent  in  two  semi-annual  payments,  under  two  account- 
warrants  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  be  issued  by  the 
enan '.-Governor. 

0  Superintendent  deposits  these  sums  in  some  bank, 
ding  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct; 
apportions  it  according  to  law  among  the  various  muni- 
ties.  He  pays  to  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  the 
a  belonging  to  the  municipalities  they  represent  by  cheques 

1  upon  the  bank  and  made  payable  to  their  order ;  and  he 
account  according  to  law  for  all  moneys.  The  shares  must 
id  to  the  school  corporations  by  the  Superintendent  in  two 
■"early  payments.  The  school  commissioners  oi  trustees 
direct  the  payment,  out  of  the  general  (local)  school  fund 
;ir  hands,  of  sueh  contingent  expenses  as  are  not  specially 
led  for  in  the  Regulations 

v  sums  of  money  which  have  not  been  specially  appropri- 
liy  provision  of  the  donors,  vendors,  or  others,  and  all  sums 
g  from  the  allowance  for  schools,  from  school  taxes  or  from 
ource  other  tlum  vionthly  fees,  form  the  school  fu-nd  in  each 
cipality  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees. 
vnool  fitiid  thus  formed  is  divided,  distributed,  and  employed 
em; 

I  either  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  from  seven 
urteen  years  m  each  school  district  capable  of  attraiding 
1 ;  or, 

I  by  making  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  the  coin- 
oners  or  trustees  pay  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
ent  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  mamtenance  of  school  houses, 
)urchas6  of  books,  school  furniture,  and  other  contingent 
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The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  after  having  adopted  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  methods,  cannot  change  it  within  two 
years  unless  hy  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent. 

In  all  cases,  the  school  corporation  must  deduct  from  this 
school  fond  a  sum  of  eighty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  model 
school,  if  there  be  one  m  the  municipality,  in  addition  to  the 
share  which  such  model  school  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
fimd 

The  girls'  school,  if  there  be  one  in  the  municipality,  is 
counted  as  constituting  in  itself  one  school  district,  and  the 
model  school  as  another  school  district.  The  share  of  the 
moneys  to  be  allotted  to  the  girls*  school  and  the  model  school 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  of  the  age  prescribed 
for  attending  school,  residing  in  the  school  district  in  wnich  such 
schook  are  established. 

The  Superintendent  may  refuse  the  school  grant  for  any  year 
to  any  municipality  in  which  the  commissioners  or  trustees  have 
not  rendered  sufficient  accounts,  accompanied  by  vouchere,  of 
the  application  of  the  school  moneys  for  the  years  preceding,  or 
for  any  one  of  them,  whatever  be  the  source  wnence  those 
moneys  were  derived. 

The  Superintendent  may  refuse  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  Refusal  of 
of  the  share  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  which  would  otner-  jllJtJ!!?" 
Wise  be  payable  to  any  school  mumcipality, —  School  Fund. 

(1)  if  his  instructions  or  those  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  or  of  either  of  its  committees,  have  been  dis- 
obeyed; or, 

(2J  if  unqualified  teachers  have  been  employed  by  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees ;  or, 

(3)  if  a  qualified  teacher  has  been  dismissed  by  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  before  the  end  of  his  engagement,  and 
for  no  valid  or  just  cause.  He  may,  further,  pay  out  of  the 
share  of  the  municipality  such  indemnity  as  appears  to  him 
justly  due  to  any  teacher  unjustly  dismissed  oy  the  school 
corporation  of  that  municipality. 

Out  of  the  permanent  and   additional   legislative  grant   for  Sum  reserved 
school  purposes  in  the  Province,  the  following  sums  may,  with  g^JaT^ 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  be  set  apart  purposes. 
Mid  expended  yearly  by  the  Superintendent,  for  the  following 
p\irposes: — 

(1.)  A  sum  for  special  aid  to  public  schools  in  poor  school 
Biunicipalities. 

.  (2)  A  sum  to  encourage  the  publication  and  circulation  of  a 
journal  of  public  instruction. 

w)  A  sum  towards  forming  a  fund  for  the  support  of  super- 
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worn  out  public  school  teachers  in  the  Province, 
dilations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  adopted  by 
ndent  or  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instrnction,  and 
he  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

of  money  whatever  arising  from  the  general  or 
fimd    which   is   not    employed    by    the     School 

rs,  Trustees,  or  Secretary-Treasurers  during  the 
it  is  received  must  he  deposited  by  tbem  or  placed 

t,  in  order  to  create  revenue  for  the  School  Cor- 

3hool  district  there  is  no  school  in  operation,  the 
lissioiiers  or  Trustees  deposit  the  money  to  which 
vould  he  entitled  at  interest  in  some  savings  or 
id  bank,  where,  with  the  consent  of  the  nitc-paycrs 
t,  they  allow  it  to  accumukte  during  a  term  not 
r  years,  to  Ih;  thereafter  used  by  them  cither  in  the 
irroiind  or  in  building  a  school-house,  ur  towards 
onal  purposes  in  the  school  district, 
ntendent  may  authorise  the  School  Corporation  in 
lity  to  apply  the  share  coming  for  any  one  year  to 
btrict,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  contributed 

0  little  during  the  same  year  to  the  common  fimd 
cipality,  in  such  manner  as  the  Superintendent 
or  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  munici- 

1  of  depositing  the  share  in  a  bank.  The  amounts 
i  in  any  bank  for  any  school  district  in  like  cases 
with  in  the  same  manner. 

necessary  to  give   in   full    detail   the   regulations 


tosition  of  Taxes. 
iUection  by  Seizure., 
d  Special  Taxes. 
ry  ContrihutioTis. 

n  of  Taxes  from  Corpimttione,  iiicluding  Religiom 

'Ad  bodies,  and 

■sation  of  Deiti. 

as,  certain  distinctive  features  of  the  school  finance 
CO  may  with  advant^e  be  given  in  rough  outline 
f  these  headings. 

er  B  Valuation  of  PropcHy  has  ahready  been  made 
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by  order  of  the  municipal  authorities,  it  serves  as  the  basis  of 
the  taxes  to  be  imposed  for  school  purposes.    A  copy  of  any 
such  valuation  must  be  furnished  to  the  school  corporation,  on 
demand,  by  the  municipal  council.     But  if  there  be  no  existing 
property  valuation  upon  which  school  taxes  can  be  based,  the 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  cause  a  property  valuation 
to  be  made  by  three  valuators  appointed  and  authorized  by  them 
for  that  purpose.     A  new  valuation  roll  is  necessary  in  cases 
where,  a  school  municipality  having  been  so  formed  as  to  inchuh* 
parts  of  other  municipalities,  the  valuation  rolls  in  force  in  those 
municipalities  are  not  uniform.      A  penalty  of  ten  dollars  is 
attached  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees, 
either  to  demand  a  copy  ot  an  existing  valuation  roll  or,  failing 
that,  to  cause  one  to  be  made.     The  commissioners  or  trustees 
may  amend  a  valuation   roll  when  they  deem  it  exjKjdient  to  do 
so,  provided  eight  days*  public  notice  is  given  of  their  intention. 
Reiusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  persons  in  possession  of  an 
existing  valuation  applicable  to  the  levying  or  scluxd  taxes  to 
hand  over  a  copy  of  such  valuation  to  the  s(ihool  (ir)rooration  on 
demand  carries  a  penalty  of   twenty    dollars.      The    persons 
authorised  to  make  the  property  valuation  upon  which  school 
taxes  are  to  be  based,  have  the  right  to  enter  at  all  times  in  and 
upon  any  property  to  inspect  it,  and  to  require  from  the  pro- 
prietor or  occupant  any  information  calculated  to  aid   in   the 
making  or  completing  of  the  valuation.     Obstruction  or  refusal 
on  the  part  of  occupants  to  give  relevant  or  necessary  informa- 
tion is  punished  by  a  penalty  of  four  dollars.     When  a  valuation 
for  school  taxes  has  once  been  made,  it  can  only  be  amended  by 
the  authority  which  ordered  it  to  be  made.     No  person  can  act 
as  valuator  for  school  purposes  unless  he  is  a  proprietor  of  real 
or  nersonal  property  in  the  municipality  to  the  amount  of  400 
dollars. 

k  School  taxes  are  imposed  between  July  1  and  September  1,  Imposition  of 
in  each  year,  and  must  be  paid  at  any  time  on  demand.  At  ^°^^  ***®*- 
least  thirty  days'  notice  must  be  given  before  enforcing  payment. 
School  corporations  and  their  secretary-treasurers  may,  in  their 
discretion,  receive  the  amount  of  taxes  and  monthly  fees  in 
produce,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  them.  Even  though  no 
complaint  be  made,  the  commissioners  or  trustees  must  examine 
and  amend  the  collection  roll  and  rectify  errors  made  in 
transcribing  valuations  or  names  of  persons  taxed;  or  insert 
names  of  persons  and  descriptions  oi  lands  which  have  been 
omitted,  and  strike  out  those  erroneously  inserted.  The  rate- 
payers must  be  informed  of  the  day,  hour,  and  place  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  roll  is  to  be  examined  and  amended. 
Any  rate-payer  may  demand  that  the  collection  roll  be  amended 
in  any  of^  the  particulars  just  mentioned,  either  by  producing 
a  complaint  in  writing  before  or  upon  the  day  nxed  for  its 
examination,  or  by  stating  his  complaint  verbally  at  the 
examination.  The  commissioners  or  trustees  must  consider 
all  complaints    made   verbally  or    in    writing    and    hear   all 
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i  present.  Amendments  to  the  coUecriop 
red  upon  it  or  upon  a  paper  annexed  to  it 
af  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  a  declaration 
accuracy  and  determining  their  number  mi^t 
e  collection  roll  imder  the  signatures  of  the 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

Seizure— PxMic  notice  of  30  days  having  been 
It  of  school  taxes  wiU  be  enforced,  and  twenty 
ay  having  passed,  the  collection  of  school  taxes 
J  the  corporation,  either  by  suit  or  prosecution, 
■  distress,  or  by  adjudication  and  sale  by  the 
3  property  liable  for  school  taxes.     A  special 
"or  payment  accompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
due,  must  be  served  by  the  secretary-tref^urer 
ifore  proceeding  by  warrant,  distress,  or  adjudi- 
Seizuro  and  sale  are  made  under  a  warrant 
rman  of  the  school  corporation,  and  addressed 
ecutes  it  under  liis  oath  of  office.     But  the 
t  incur  any  personal  responsibility  in  giving 
.  warrant.  "He  merely  acts  under  the  responsi- 
l  corporation  in  whose  intei-est  the  distress  la 
and  place  of  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
aounced  by  the  bailitf  by  public  notice;  and 
ate  the  names  and  quahty  of  the  ratepayws 
ihattels  are  to  be  sold.     In  the  absence  of  the 
le  refuses  to  open  cupboards,  chests,  &c.,  the 
>rder  of  the  chairman  of  the  school  corporation 
f  the  peace,  cause  the  same  to  be  opened  in 
tnesaes  with  all  necessary  force.     Any  ratepayer 
lired  to  pay  as  school  taxes  a  larger  sum  than 
as  alreatly  paid,  as  well  as  any  person  having 
ip  or  a  privilege  on  the  property  seized,  may 
and  sale.     His  opposition  must  be  supported  by 
Qg  the  truth  of  theallegntions  it  contoins,allowOT 
i  Superior  Court  or  oy  a  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
ity  or  district,  or  by  a  clerk  of  the  magistrates' 
et.     One  of  these  authorities  must  endorse  the 
X  to  it  an  order  to  the  bailift  to  return  the 
3  to  the  Court  whence  the  writ  iBsuc<l.     But 
ce  an  affidavit  of  opposition  is  not  grunted  unless 
ollars  be  nmdo  in  the  office  of  the  serretary- 
!uin  equal  to  that  claimefl   by   the  warrant,  if 
ban  five  dollars.     The  opposition  is  subsequently 
id  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Beds  of  any  .sale  are  distributed   by  the  Court 
the  secretary-treasurer  according  to  its  order, 
on  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
*  18  made,  the  bailiff  pays   over  the  proceeds 
leductmg  the  costs  of  seizure  and  sale,  to  the 
.1 1*™  f  ^PW  ^^^  proceeds  towards  the  pay- 
.1  taxes,  for  A.ch  the*^warrant  of  distress  Vka 
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issued.    If  there  be  any  surplus,  it  is  paid   by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  ratepayer  whose  goods  and  chattels  were  sold. 

d.  New  and  Special  Taxes. — Whenever  a  general  or  special  New  and 
tax  in  any  school  municipality  is  annulled  or  set  aside,  the  8l>«c"^  taxes, 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  must  forthwith,  in  a  summary 
manner,  cause  a  new  tax  to  be  imposed.  This  now  tax  is 
imposed  and  takes  eftect  for  the  whole  time,  past  and  future,  for 
which  the  tax  so  annulled  or  set  aside  would  have  lK>on  in  force 
had  it  been  vahd.  The  annulling  of  a  tax  doos  not,  however, 
have  the  eftect  of  invalidating  any  payments  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  ttix  so  annulled,  but  such  payments  go  towai^ls 
the  discnarge  of  the  new  tax  for  the  period  for  wliich  tluT  have 
been  made.  The  tax  so  annuUea  is  declared  invalid  for 
the  future  only,  and  not  with  regard  to  any  judgments  then 
already  rendered  to  enforce  payment. 

It  is  lawful  for  the  school  commissioners  and  trustees  in  every 
school  municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Li(!U tenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  money  to 
be  levied  had  been  bona  fide  expencied  in  the  construction 
of  model  or  elementary  school-nouses,  to  impose  a  special 
assessment  for  the  payment  of  debts  contractect  by  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  for  the  construction  of  the  school  houses, 
over  and  above  the  amount  allowed  by  law ;  and  the  amount  of 
any  such  special  assessment  may  also  include  the  cost  incurred 
by  municipalities  in  suits  respecting  the  previous  assessment.  In 
cases  where  a  special  assessment  has  been  so  annulled,  the 
ratepayers  who  have  paid  their  share  have  not  the  right  to 
be  reimbursed  the  amount  so  paid  by  them ;  but,  in  any  sub- 
sequent assessment  levied  for  tne  Siime  purpose,  credit  is  given 
them  for  the  amounts  so  paid  by  them  upon  the  assessment 
annulled. 

The  Superint(3ndent  may  cause  Sprriid  Tuxch  to  bo  levied 
in  any  municipality  or  district,  for  the  pnynu^nt  of  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  within 
the  limits  of  their  powers,  or  which  hav(^  Imh'ii  adjudgc^l  by 
a  Court  of  Justice  to  be  due  by  such  municipality  or  district ; 
and,  whenever  such  debts  have  been  contracted  by  a  municipality 
subsequently  divided  into  several  municipalities,  or  the  limits  oi 
which  have  been  subsequently  altered,  the  Superintendent 
apportions  the  payment  of  such  debts  equitably  among  the 
several  municipalities  liable  for  them.  If  there  be  no  funds 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  money  which  the 
school  corporation  is  condemned  by  judgment  to  pay,  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  must  apply  to  the  Superintendent  for 
authorization  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  judgment.  If  the  Superintendent  authorizes  such  a 
special  tax,  a  special  collection  roll  must  forthwith  be  prepared, 
ihe  judgment  creditor  may  obtain  the  issue  of  a  Avrit  of 
execution  against  the  school  corporation  in  default,  (l)  it"  the 
Superintendent  does  not  furnish  the  authority  for  the  s))ecial 
tax  within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  when  it  is  demanded 
from   him;    (2)    if  tn(»    amount    of    the    special    tax     which 
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has  not  been  coUeeted ;  (3)  if  the  school 
trustees  have  not  proceetled  to  complete  the 
in  the  fifteen  days  following  the  date  of  the 
le  Superintendent ;  (4)  if  the  commissioners 
3r  neglect  in  any  manner  to  proceed  with  the 
collection  roll,  or  to  collect  the  tax,  in  whole 

I  writ  of  execution  is  addressed  and  delivered 

0  district  in  which  the  school  municipality  in 
,and  enjoms  him— (1)  to  levy  from  the  school 

II  possible  dispatch,  the  amount  of  the  debt 
the  costs  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  execu- 
It  of  immediate  payment  by  tlio  school  cor- 
nd  sell  any  moveable  property  held  by  it  and 
mging  to  It,  upon  which  the  judgment  creditor 
ige  or  hypothec,  and  of  which  the  seizure  and 
-ed  by  the  iudgmont.  And  in  the  event  of 
il  or  personal  property  to  be  seized  or  sold  (or 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment)  an  alins 
may  be  issued  against  the  school  corporation 
led  to  the  sheritt,  and  enjoining  liim — (1)  to 
lool  corporation  the  whole  sum  (or  the  sum 
the  case  may  be)  of  the  debt,  with  interest  and 
ose  of  the  ju<%ment,  by  apportioning  the  sura 
e  rateable  real  property  in  the  school  rauiiici- 
le  judgment,  in  proportion  to  jts  value ;  and 
tax  imposed  by  him,  and  to  make  a  retui-n  to 
amount  levied  and  of  his  proceedings,  so  soon 
the  debt,  interest,  and  costs  has  been  collected, 
me  as  the  Court  may  order.     The  sheritf  may 

1  the  secretary-treasurer  the  valuation  i-oll  in 
■efusal  to  supply  this,  may  take  possession  of  it. 
11  exists,  he  proceeds  to  make  a  valuation  of  the 

himself.  The  sheriff  publishes  the  special 
tde  by  him  for  this  apportionment ;  and  liears 
mplaints  made  either  in  writing  or  verbally  tiy 
md  he  then  makes  such  amendments  to  the 
roll  as  he  may  deem  right.  The  special  tax  is 
heriff s  office  at  the  expiration  of  a  delay  of 
3st  the  same  regulations  in  reganl  to  collection, 
I  for  uncollected  taxes,  opposition,  &c.,  apply  in 
e  case  of  an  ordinary  school  tax  eollectea  by  a 
II.     The  sherift'  finally  transmits  a  copy  of  his 

roll,  showing  therein  what  amounts  have  been 
school  commissioners  or  trustees,  after  having 
imount  set  forth  in  the  alias  writ  of  execution, 
costs.  And  if  any  surplus  remain  in  his  hands 
school  corporation,  and  is  paid o^er  by  him  to  il. 
xiinary  school  taxes  belong  to  the  school  cor- 
Iwnent  is  rendered  for  a  debt  due  for  the 
»ol-house  for  which  a  portion  only  of  the  school 
lable,  the  judgment,  tlie  writ  of  execution,  and 

execution  must  mention  the  fact.     The  Ux  in 
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this  case  is  imposed  only  upon  the  real  property  situated  in  that 
pwt  of  the  municipality  which  is  liable  under  the  judgment. 

^  c.  Voluntary    ContrUyvUiona, — When,    in  any  school  muni-  Voluntary 
cimlity,  the  valuation  of  property  has  been  duly  made  and  the  Contribu- 
schoortax  based  upon  it  has  been  imposed  before  September  1  in  ^^^"•* 
*ny  year,  for  the  then  following  school  year,  the  persons  so  taxed, 
or  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  school  municipaUty  or 
school  district,  may  pay  as  a  voluntary  contribution  mto  tho 
hands   of    the  secretary-treasurer,  the   sum  required,  for  tho 
5ciool-year   then  commenced,  to  equal  the  amount  of  public 
moneys  granted  to  the  municipality  out  of  the  school  fimd  f^r 
that  school  year.     The  payment  of  such  voluntary  contribution 
must  be  attested  on  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  by  the 
secretary-treasurer,  and  by  the  chairman  or  other  member  of 
the  school  corporation.      This  attestation  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Superintendent  before   November   10.     The  secreUiry- 
treasurer  is  not  empowered  to  receive  the  amount  of  such  a 
voluntary  contribution  by  portions  or  otherwise  than  in  one  and 
the  same  payment.     He  holds  the  amount  in  lieu  of  the  fund 
which  woula  have  been  raised  by  taxation  for  the  school  year  so 
commenced,  and  the  tax  thereupon  becomes  inoperative  wr  that 
year  in  the  school  municipality  or  district;  but  the  monthly 
school  fees,  and  any  tax  imposed  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  is  levied  by  tne  school  municipality  or  district,  when  they 
have  not  been  voluntarily  paid. 

/.  Collection  of  Taxes  from  Corporations, — ^The  school  com-  Ck>llection 
missioaers  for  a  school  municipality  alone  have  power  to  levy  from  religious 
taxes  on  the  lands  and  real  estate  of  corporations  and  incor-  TOrpoimSons. 
porated  companies.     But  they  pay  over  annually  to  the  trustees 
a  portion  of  all  the  taxes  leviea  by  them  on  corporations  or 
companies,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Government  grant  for 
the  same  year  is  divided  between  them  and  the  trustees.     The 

J)ortion  of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  building  of  school-houses  and 
or  the  payment  of  debts  which  is  thus  paid  over  to  the  trustees, 
must  be  set  apart  by  them  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  their 
own   school-houses.      No   religious,   chantable,   or  educational 
institutions  or  corporations  can  be  taxed  for  school  purposes  on 
the  property  occupied  by  them  for  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  instituted.     But  they  may  be  taxed  by  the  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  of  the  religious  majority  or  minority  to  which 
they  belong  on  all  property  held  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
deriving  any  income  for  themselves.     Such  a  tax  must  be  usc^d 
by  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  exclusive   benefit  of  the  religious  majority  or  minority  to 
which  they  belong,  or  else  in  conformity  with  the  decnaratioiis 
which  they  may  make  in   this .  respect.      When  the  relij^nuus 
body  to  which  they  belong  is  not  obvious,  and  where  no  such 
declaration  has  been  maae,  the  properties  Jiiust  bo  dealt  witli 
lor  the  pui-poses   of  school-taxes  in   tlie  saine   manner   as   is 
prescribed   tor    the    properties   of    other    corporations   and   of 
incorporated  companies. 
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n-reaident  proprietor  may  declare  in  writing  to  the 
imissionera  and  trustees  his  intention  of  dividing  his 
ween  the  schools  of  the  majority  and  those  of  the 
In  that,  case  the  school  commissioners  continue  to 
eceive  such  taxes  and  pay  over  to  the  trustees  such 
iportioii  of  them  as  the  proprietor  may  direct  to  he  so 

talisidio}}. — Any  school  corporation  in  a  city  or  town 
1  the  authorisation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
upon  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
n,  capitalise  the  debts  by  it  lawfully  contracted  or  to 
ted,  and  stipulate  for  the  "payment  thereof  by  annuities 
.  period  of  not  more  than  tifty  years.  Such  annuities 
e  interest  and  the  proportion  of  the  capital  which  is  to 
!ariy  to  extinguish  the  debt  at  the  date  agreed  upon, 
aration  may,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Siii)er- 
of  Public  Instruction,  issue,  for  the  payment  of  such 
debentures  maturing  every  six  months  or  every  year 
loan  is  paid  off.     (Statute  of  1893.) 

ition  of  the  subject  may  be  concluded  and  illustrated 
atistical  tables.  The  second  of  these  gives  in  some 
I  sources  and  applicjitions  of  school  funds,  whether 
or  municipal  {i.e.,  local) : — 


i  Expended  on  Public  Insteuction  in  1889-90. 
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.—School  Vbitobs  and  School  Inbpectios. 

risitoi-fl.— Certain  persons  are  ex  ojlwU>  "  visitors"  mth 

nsit  any  public  school  in  any  municipality  whether 

■  country.    But  no  visitor  is  entitled  bo  visit  a  school 

to  inhabitants  not  of  his  own  religious  faith. 

leliool  visitors  for  the  whole  province  are — 

mbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  ot  the  Protestant, 

es  of  the  Council  ol'  Public  Instruction, 

Igosof  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 

id  of   the  Superior  (Viurt,  who  are  resident  in  the 

>f  Quebec, 

mbere  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  who  are  resident  in 

ice, 

mbei-s  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec, 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

e  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  visitor- 
all  public  schools,  may  take  cognizance  of  disputflB 

tween  school  commissioners  or  trustees  and  teachers, 

i  final  dicision. 

ol  inspectors  are  ex  officio  visitors  of  academies  and 

bools  under  the  control  of  school  commissioners  or 

1  their  districts  of  inspection,  and  it  is  lawftd  for  my 

to  visit  the  schools  within  any  district  of  inspection 

1  that  assigned  to  him  on  receipt  of  an  order  from  the 

ndont.     An  Inspector  who  holds  such  an  order  may 

the  schools  he  \Tsita  outside  his  own  district. 

following  are  visitors  only  for  the  municipaUty  in  which 

!e; 

man  Catholic  Priests  and  Protestant  Ministers ; 

imbers  of  the  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ; 

e  Mayor  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  ; 

c   Colonels,   Lieutenant-Colonels,   Majors,   and   Senior 

of  the  Mihtia. 

isitor  is  entitled  to  examine  the  regulations  and  other 
lyS  relative  to  each  school,  and  to  obtain  all  other 
on  concerning  it.  A  visitor  may  be  present  at 
ions  hold  by  any  board  of  examiners  and  may  int«r- 
B  ctindiilates  who  offer  themselves  for  examination,  and 
ipinion  upon  them. 

9tricts  into  which  the  Province  is  divided  for  the  pur 
ihool  inspection  are  identical  with  the  judicial  districts. 
1  Insj>ector  is  ex.  officio  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
)r  which  he  is  appointed. 
itUtive  in  the  appointment  of  School  Inspectors  comee 
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from  the  Roman  Catholic  or  from  the  Protestant  Committee. 
They  recommend  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  Inspectors 
for  a  certain  judicial  district  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
makes  the  appointment  for  such  a  period  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  Inspector's  duties  are  defined  thus  by  statute : —  Dutieg  of 

^        .  "^  Inapeetoni. 

(1.)  to  examme  the  school-teachers,  and  the  schools  and  school- 
houses  under  their  control  in  each  school  mimicipality  ; 

(2.)  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurers,  and  the 
register  of  the  school  commissioners  or  school  trustees  of  every 
such  municipality ; 

(3.)  to  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and 
relations  respecting  public  instruction  are  there  carried  out 
and  obeyed. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties  each  Inspector  must  comply 
with  the  mstructions  given  to  him  by  the  Superintendent,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  religious  faith  which  he 
himself  professes. 

Unless    otherwise    defined    or    limited    bj-    the    instrument 

appointing  him,  each  such  inspector  has  all  the  powers  and 

authority  of  the  Superintendent  with  reference  to  his  visits  and 

examinations.     And  when  an  Inspector  makes   his   visits   the 

secretary-treasurer  of  the  municipality  and  all  teachers    of   a 

public  school  in  it  are  bound  to  exhibit  to  him  all  the  documents 

m  their  charge  belonging  to  or  in  any  Avay  relating  to  their 

respective  offices.     Every  refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so,  when 

remiested  by  an  Inspector,  carries  with  it  a  penalty  of  eight  dollars. 

No  person  can  be  appointed  School  Inspector  imless,  (Qualifica- 

tions. 

(1.)  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; 

(2.)  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  for  teaching  in  an  academy, 
model  school,  or  elementary  school ; 

(3.)  he  has  taught  in  a  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years, 

(4.)  at  least  five  years  have  elapsed  since  ho  discontinued 
teaching  in  a  school, 

(5.)  he  has  been  examined  before  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Committee,  or  before  a  sub-committee  of  examiners 
appointed  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  Committees,  upon  his 
fitness  and  ability  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  which  each  Committee  may  make. 

Each  Inspector  is  paid  such  a  sum  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Salaries, 
in  Coimcil  deems  adequate  remimeration  for  the  duties  per- 
formed by  him.  But  his  salary  can  in  no  case  exceed  the  rate 
of  $1,200  (£240)  per  annum.  In  all  cases  in  which  an  Inspector 
is  appointed  by  tne  Superintendent  to  make  any  special  inspec- 
tion, inquiry,  or  investigation  in  any  municipality,  the  travelling 
and  other  expenses  oi  the  Inspector  are  paid  by  the  party 
designated  by  the  Superintendent  The  person  who  is  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  inspection  is  determined  by  the  Superintendent 

4226.  B  2 
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:he  [nspootor.  These  last  ri^ilatious  apply 
or  imiiuries  which  do  not  Uke  place  at  the 
Lor's  oKlinary  visit  to  the  schools  of  the 
stion.  .        , 

;hool  Inspectors  are  from  time  to  time  issued 
Qt  of  Public  Instruction  These  are  wntt«n 
ideDt,  and  deal  with  particular  points  of 
tiiii«  being.  There  is  no  annual  pubhcation 
s  similar  to  the  "Revised  Instructions  to 
sued  in  England  and  Wales, 
vere  42  Inspectors. 

specimen  Uken  at  random  from  the  Anni^ 
of  the  returns  made  by  Inspectors  to  the 
1  two  cases,  it  would  seem,  no  visit  was  paid 
,he  schools. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Committee  may,  upon  Dumiasal  of 
complaint  to  that  effect,  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  the  ln»P«ctor. 
conduct  of  any  Inspector  of  Schools  accused  of  bad  conduct, 
immorality,  or  intemperance,  or  serious  neglect  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties.  After  the  inquiry,  all  the  documents  are  forwarded 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  "  praying,  if  there  be 
occasion,  for  the  dismissal  of  such  Inspector  and  the  cancellinff 
of  his  commission."  If  an  Inspector  is  dismissed  in  this  manner 
he  cannot  afterwards  hold  office.  Inspectors  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  having  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  sale 
of  books  or  school  supplies  in  their  inspection  districts. 

The  following  passage  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  present  Circol&r  of 
Superintendent  m  October,  1897  (Annual  Report  for  1896-7),  1897. 
is  of  interest  as  being  typical  of  the  instnictions  given  to 
Inspectors  from  headquarters.  Other  instructions  issued  in  the 
same  year  and  dealing  with  the  special  subject  of  the  Peilagoaical 
lectures  to  teachers  then  instituted  will  be  found  mider  that  hwid 
in  Section  V. 

**  By  an  Order-in-Council  dated  the  6th  inst.,  the  Government 
has  confirmed  the  decision  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  replace  your  autunui 
inspection  by  a  series  of  Pedagogical  lectures  which  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  to  the  teachers  of  your  inspection  districts : 

"  1.  To  respond  to  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee, 
you  will  organise  this  coiu^e  by  calling  together  in  the  village 
or  in  some  central  spot  in  each  parish,  all  the  teachers  wno 
teach  therein.  These  lectures,  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five, 
should  last  two  days. 

"  2.  You  will  notify  the  teachers  at  least  eight  or  ten  days  before- 
hand of  the  day  and  hour  tlmt  the  lectures  will  Ix^  giv(^n  in  the 
respective  parishes. 

"  3.  In  the  event  of  there  being  several  school  luunicipalitics  in 
the  parish,  the  lectures  shall  be  given  for  all  the  teachers  in  such 
parishes.  The  same  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  two  or  three 
school  municipalities  of  adjoining  parishes  when  there  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  teachers  m  one  of  such  municipalities. 

"  4.  Teachers  who  have  to  travel  to  attend  the  lectures  will 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  diem. 
You  will  take  notice  of  their  presence  at  the  lectures,  and  forward 
their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
structioa 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  your  visit  you  will  also  send  to  me  A 
report  containing  your  remarks  on  the  result  of  these  conferences^ 
both  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  and  with  regard  to  their 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  School  Boards. 

"5.  Teachers  may  give  their  pupils  a  holiday  during  the  two 
days  which  these  lectures  last. 
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"  6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  parish  priest  and  the  school  com- 
missioners should  attend  the  lectures  to  enhance  theu:  value  and 
to  increase  their  efficiency. 

"  7.  With  a  view  of  estabUshing  as  much  uniformity  as  possible 
m  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  teachers,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  to  you,  with  the  present  circular,  some  lectures 
which  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  which  you  may  study 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  by  adding  such  remarks  as 
you  may  deem  advisable  and  the  instruction  you  may  consider 
yourself  called  upon  to  give. 

"  8.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  yourselves  will  attach  importance 
to  these  lectures ;  that  you  will  display  zeal  in  delivering  them. 
You  know,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  our  male  teachers,  and  above 
all  that  a  great  many  of  our  female  teachers,  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  Normal  School,  and  have  not  received  . 
the  necessary  professional  training.  The  instructions  you  will 
give  them  will  therefore  be  of  very  great  assisUxnce  to  them,  and 
will  open  up  entirely  new  horizons  to  several  of  them. 

"  In  addition  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  lectures  I  send 
vou,  strongly  recommend  the  teachers  not  to  make  their  pupils 
learn  anyOiing  by  heart  that  they  have  not  clearly  explained  to 
them;  to  carefully  prepare  their  lessons  and  all  explanations 
they  have  to  give  on  the  following  day,  even  to  the  smallest 
children,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  them  ;  to  study  thoroughly 
so  as  to  develop  their  own  knowledge  and  make  their  teaching 
more  beneficial.  They  will  highly  appreciate  all  this  advice. 
You  may  also  advise  tnem  to  sometimes  go  beyond  the  teaching 
of  the  class  subjects  to  give  the  children  judicious  instruction 
respecting  the  duties  they  will  afterwards  be  called  upon  to 
perform  when  they  leave  school. 

"  Tell  them  to  thoroughly  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  great  respect  for  paternal,  civil,  and  religious  authority. 
Let  them  warn  tnem  against  intemperance,  the  source  of  so 
many  evils,  and  against  the  extravagance  that  impoverishes  our 
cotmtry  parts.  Let  them  recommend  them  to  avoid  quarrels 
and  law  suits,  and  let  them  lay  great  stress  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  on  the  necessity  of  honesty  in  contracts.  Let  them 
also  teach  them  good  manners,  and  insist  upon  politeness*  and 
cleanliness.  They  can  be  made  to  highly  prize  in  school  the 
benefits  conferred  by  agriculture,  in  order  to  make  the  children 
like  that  calling ;  and  let  them  not  neglect  to  instil  into  their 
minds  great  love  of  country — in  a  word,  please  impress  upon  the 
teachers  the  necessity  of  making  their  schools  attractive,  and 
study  agreeable  to  their  pupils  by  not  only  carefully  preparing 
their  teaching  but  by  reciting  anecdotes  culled  chiefly  from  the 
historv  of  Canada. 

"With  regard  to  the  moral  education  of  the  children,  about 
which  you  will  have  to  speak  to  the  school  teachers.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  repeat  to  you  the  admirable  circular  that  M. 
(,uix..t  addressed  to  the  tcaclKu-H  of  France  in  1883.     The  words 
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of  that  distinguished  man  are  more  than  ever  applicable  at  the 
present  time. 

"  *As  regards  moral    education/   wrote    M.   Guizot,   *  I   rely 
chiefly  upon  you.     In  you,  a  desire  to  do  well  is  indispens- 
able    You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  most  important  and   most  difficult  part   of   your 
mission.    You  are  aware  that  in  confiding  a  child  to  you,  each 
family  asks  you  to  return  to  it  an  honest  man,  and  the  coimtry 
a  ffood  citizen.    You  see  that  virtue  does  not  always  follow  upon 
enlightenment,  and  the  lessons  imbibed  in  childhood  might 
become  opposed  to  it,  if  they  addressed  themselves  merely  to  its 
intelligence.     Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  assume 
the  rights  of  the  family  by  giving  his  first  care  to  the  inward 
culture  of  his  pupiFs  soul.     Just  as  he  should  avoid  openmg  his 
school  to  sectarian  and  party  spirit  and  bringing  up  the  children 
in  religious  or  political  doctrines  which  lead  them   to  revolt 
agamst  the  authority  of  home  counsels,  so  should  he  rise  above 
the  passing  quarrels  which   agitate  society  to  endeavour  un- 
ceasingly to  propagate  and  strengthen  those  imperishable  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  reason,  without  which  universal  order  is 
imperilled,  and  to  sow  deeply  in  their  young  hearts  those  seeds 
of  virtue  and  of  honour  which  age  and  passions  will  never  stifle. 

"  *  Faith  in  Providence,  the  holiness  of  duty,  submission  to 
paternal  authority,  the  respect  due  to  law  and  authority  and  the 
rights  of  all :  such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  should  endea- 
vour to  foster.  Never  by  his  conversation  or  by  his  example 
should  he  run  the  risk  of  weakening  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  veneration  duo  to  what  is  g(M)a.  Never  by  words  of  hatred 
or  revenge  should  he  predispose  them  to  those  blind  prejudices 
which  create,  as  it  were,  hostile  nations  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
nation  itself.  The  peace  and  concord  which  he  maintAUis  in 
his  school,  should,  if  possible,  prepare  calmness  for  future 
generations.' 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  has  been 
pleased  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Commissioners  of  the  Council  of  rublic  Instruction,  and  to  send 
free  of  charge  "TEnseignement  Primaire"  to  each  of  the  primary 
schools  unaer  control  of  Roman  CathoUc  Commissioners  and 
Trustees. 

"  This  decision  has  been  taken  with  a  view  of  assisting  teachers 
in  their  arduous  tasks,  of  keeping  them  informed  with  respect 
to  the  progress  of  education,  and  of  further  developing  tneir 
ped^ojgical  knowledge. 

"This  review,  under  the  management  of  an  active  and  zealous 
teacher,  and  edited  by  conipotent  wi'iters,  will  be  of  pre:<t  assist- 
ance to  teachers,  by  sLowinu'  rh«Mii  the  best-  meiliods  oi' t<.'aeliina', 
and  by  becoming  tile  Ikithful  interpreter  of  tlie  uatioiia)  aspira- 
tions of  •  the  people;  therefore,  each  school  ^vill  reeei\c 
*  TEnseignement  Pnmaire '  free  of  chaige,  and  it  will  be  the  pro- 
perty, not  of  the  teacher,  but  of  the  school  itself. 

"  1  beg  you  to  see  that  the  numbers  of  this  review  are  carefully 
preserved  in  each  school,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
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may  be  bound  together  and  form  the  numbers  of  a  pedagogical 

library. 

"  Please  instruct  the  secretary-treasurer  of  your  school  munici- 
pality to  have  this  review  bound  every  year,  and  to  cause  to  be 
printed  on  the  cover  the  name  of  the  school  municipality  and 
the  number  of  the  district  to  which  it  belongs. 

"The  teachers  must  not  appropriate  the  numbers  of '  TEnseigne- 
ment  Primaire '  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  send  them  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary-treasurer  in  order  that  he  may  get  them 
bound  during  the  vacation.  They  must  also  obtain  themselves 
from  the  post-office  of  their  parish  the  numbers  of  the  reviews 
that  are  addressed  to  their  scnools." 

v.— Teachers:   Training  and  Diplomas. 

Normal  Schools. — The  Regulations  touching  Normal  Schools 
are,  briefly,  as  follows : — 

Financial  The  Lieutenant-Govemor  in  Council  may  adopt  all  needful 

Provision.  measures  for  the  establishment  in  the  Provmce  of  one  or  more 
normal  schools,  containing  one  or  more  model  schools,  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  teachers  of  pubUc  schools  in  the 
science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  •  He  may  select  the 
location  of  such  schools,  and  cause  to  be  erected  or  procured  and 
furnished  the  buildings  requisite  for  the  purpose.  To  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  such  sites  and  for  erecting  the  buildmgs  he 
may  order  that  the  sum  of  $8,000  be  yearly  set  aside  out  of  the 
superior  education  income  fund  and  appropriated  to  form  a  fund 
called  "  The  Normal  School  Building  Fimd  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec."    Any  sum  so  set  apart  yearly  may  be  invested  and 

5 laced  at  interest  as  the  Lieutenant-Govemor  in  Council  may 
irect,  and  the  income  and  intorcst  shall,  like  the  principal,  form 
part  of  the  fund.  The  moneys  rciilised  by  the  siile  of  any  site 
and  buildings,  acquired  for  normal  school  purposes  ana  not 
deemed  convenient  for  such  puq^oses,  is  also  added  to  the  fund 
and  is  invested  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
suras.  It  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  who  directs 
such  a  sale  to  be  made.  Any  excess  of  the  normal  school 
building  fimd  not  actually  required  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  fund  was  constituted  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  either  revert  to  and  form  part  of  the 
superior  education  income  fund  of  the  Province,  or  be  invested 
as  part  of  it  and  to  the  benefit  of  that  fund. 

Besides  the  annual  sum  set  apart  out  of  the  superior  education 
income  fund,  there  is  also  allowed  yearly  out  of  the  common 
school  lund  for  the  Province  a  sum  not  exceeding  $6,000,  to 
defray  the  salaries  of  officers  and  other  contingent  expenses  of 
normal  schools;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4,000  is  allowed 
yearly  out  of  the  common  school  income  fund,  as'  an  aid  to 
facilitate  the  attendance  of  teachers  in  training  at  normal 
rjchools. 

And  in   case   these   two    sums    are    found    insufficient,   the 
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Lieutenant-Governor  in  1/Ouncil  may  order  that  a  certain  sum 
be  yearly  appropriated  out  of  the  common  school  income  fund 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  normal  schools.  The  sum 
so  set  apart  and  appropriated  yearly  must  not  exceed  in  any  one 
year  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  support  of  the  normal  schools 
comes  mainly  firom  two  sources — the  superior  education  income 
fund  and  the  common  school  fund.  By  this  method  the  normal 
schools  are  recognised  as  a  particular  type  of  secondary  schools 
having  for  then:  special  object  the  traming  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools. 

R^ulations  are  made  by  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction 
or  by  its  Roman  Catholic  and  its  Protestant  Committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  for  the 
management  of  normal  schools,  for  prescribing  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  students  shall  be  receiv^  and  instructed 
in  them,  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed,  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  registers  and  books  shall  be  kept  and 
diplomas  panted  to  students;  and  the  form  in  which  slmll 
be  made  tne  reports  which  the  principal  of  each  normal  school 
is  required  to  make  to  the  Supermtenaent. 

Normal  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent,  Sapenn. 
who  makes  from  time  to  time  such  arrangements  for  their  Jjn^^^nt'a 
establishment  and  maintenance  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  may  direct.  The  principal  of  each  normal  school 
reports  to  the  Superintendent,  giving  such  details  as  he  may 
require.  The  proressors,  directors,  and  principals  are  appointed 
or  removed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  according  as  such 
appointments  or  removals  concern  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
normal  schools.  The  principal  of  every  normal  scIuk)!  must, 
before  iulmitting  any  pupil  into  his  school,  make  him  sign, 
in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  a  document  or  obligation  oy 
which  he  binds  himself  to  pay  his  board  and  to  pay  such 
sum  as  may  be  required,  according  to  the  conditions  which 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor 
in  Council.  A  father,  tutor,  or  friend  may  sign  such  a 
dixiument  and  bind  himself  personally  for  payment  of  the 
sum.  The  Attorney-General,  in  the  name  of  the  principal 
and  upon  his  recommendation,  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of 
all  sums  due  in  a  competent  court  of  justice.  The  principal 
must  accoimt  to  the  Superintendent  ifor  all  sums  collected 
under  such  documents. 

On  the  presentation  by  any  student  to  the  Superintendent  Diploma, 
of  a  certincate  under  tl^ie  hand  and  seal  of  the  principal  of 
any  normal  school  that  the  student  has  gone  through  a 
regular  course  of  study  therein,  the  Superintendent  may  grant 
a  diploma  of  qualification  to  the  student,  which  shall  be  valid, 
imtil  revoked  for  some  breach  of  good  conduct  or  of  good 
morals.  By  virtue  of  this  diploma  and  while  it  remains  valid, 
the  holder  is  eligible  to  »be  employed  as  teacher  according  to 
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the  grade  of  the  diploma  obtained  by  him,  in  any  academy, 
model  school,  or  elementary  school  under  the  control  of  school 
commissioners  or  trustees. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  yearly  report  made  to  the 
Superintendent  by  the  Principal  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal 
School  (Montreal),  for  1897-8 : — "  By  drawmg  up  programmes 
causing  examinations  to  be  passed,  the  Government  has  raised 
the  level  of  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher  should  possess. 
That  was  the  starting  point,  it  was  necessary ;  but  we  must  not 
stay  there  for  ever.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  teachers  be 
educated,  they  must  also  have  acquired  as  great  an  experience 
as  possible  of  children  and  of  the  application  of  pedagogical 
principles.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  tramed 
m  the  Normal  Schools  and  teiiching  communities,  how  many 
are  there  who  have  any  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  good  method 
for  properlv  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic  or  merely  of 
reading  ?  Or,  if  thev  have  studied  it,  how  manv  of  them  can 
take  advantage  of  it  ? " 

The  Supermtendent  remarks  in  tliis  connection  that  '*  among 
other  remedies  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience  in  the  old 
world,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  all  persons  who  desire  to 
teach  should  be  compelled  to  pass  some  time  on  trial  under  a 
teacher  of  some  years'  standing" — alluding,  one  may  suppose, 
to  the  pupil-teacher  and  "  provisional-assistant-teacher  "  system 
of  England  and  Wales  (Articles  34  and  49  Elementary  Day  School 
Code,  1900).  The  Superintendent  says  "  this  trial  might  be  of 
greater  or  less  duration.  Six  months  would  suffice  to  effect  a 
complete  change  in  a  great  many  schools,  and  in  the  end  perhaps 
the  value  of  well  trained  teachers  would  be  imderstood." 

^SiaoLifor         F'f'oni  tlie  Supermtendent* 8  Annual  Report  far    1897-8. — 
Girls.  "  The  good  result  of  the  pedagogical  lectures  shows  how  deserving 

of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  the  foundation  of  Normal 
Schools  for  girls.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  pointing  out  on 
several  occasions  how  necessary  is  the  establishment  of  such 
schools,  and  I  consider  that  this  is  the  firet  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  reforms  to  be  cftected.  Moreover,  I  merely  express  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction." 

There  are  only  two  Normal  Schools  for  girls  in  the  Province, 
one  at  Montreal  for  Protest-ants  and  the  other  at  Quebec  for 
Roman  Catholics.  Successive  amiual  Reports  have  pointed  out 
to  the  Government  that  no  very  decided  results  can  be  expected 
from  elementary  schools  imtil  more  such  institutions  for  the 
training  of  women  teachers  have  been  founded.  The  need  seems 
to  be  greater  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  several  Normal 
Schools  are  in  reality  needed  now  to  provide  training  adequat<^ 
to  the  number  of  women  teachers  in  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

Pedagogical  Lectures.  —  These  were  inaugurated  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  and  have  supplied  a  long  felt  want.  They  have 
to  a  certain  extent  made  up  for  the  absence  of  professional 
training  in  a  great  many  teachers.     '*0f  eourse  they  cannot 
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supply  the  special  knowledge  which  those  who  propose  to 
become  teachers  could  acquire  in  a  Normal  School ;  neverthe- 
less the  good  effects  have  shown  themselves  in  the  very  lirst 
year.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  a  great  many  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  schools;  they  have  taught  with  more 
method" 

• 

The  following  were  the  regulations  on  this  subject  given  out 
in  1897 :— 


i( 


1st  That,  in  the  future,  the  School  Inspectors  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  that  such  visit  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the 
school  vear : 

"  2nd.  That  the  autumn  visits  shall  bo  replaced  by  i-)edapoffical 
lectures,  which  the  School  Inspectors  shall  give  to  tne  tcacners 
in  the  schools  of  their  inspection  districts ; 

"  3rd.  That  these  lectures  shall  bo  under  the  direction  of  tho 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  given  on  the 
days  and  at  the  places  fixed  by  the  School  Inspectors,  who  shall 
give  notice  of  them  to  the  teachers ; 

"  4th.  That  the  teachei's  who  will  be  obliged  to  travel  to  attend 
these  lectures  shall  receive  an  indemnity  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  day ;  the  lectiures  not  to  last  more  than  two  days ; 

"  5th.  That  the  teachers  may  give  holidays  to  their  pupils  during 
the  two  days  that  the  lectures  shall  last." 


Th^  BowrtU  of  Examiners  for  Taichers'  DlplonaiK. — (i.) 
Centnd  Board;  (ii.)  Boajrdafor  Quebec  and  Montreal; 
(iii.)  Boards  for  other  citi^,  tmvns,  or  counties. 

(L)  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  constitute  by  pro- 
clamation a  Central  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  teachers'  diplomas.  The  Central  Board,  when 
constituted,  alone  has  the  right  of  issuing  diplomas  valid  for  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation the  Board  was  constituted.  This  Central  Board  must 
consist  of  five  members  and  a  secretary,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case 
may  be.    Its  duties  when  constituted  are  or  would  be, 

a.  To  prepare  the  examination  questions  in  the  diflfcrent 
*^ubjects  prescribed. 
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b.  To  submit  the  examination  questions  to  the  candidates  at 
certain  centres, 

c.  To  examine  the  answers  given  by  the  candidates  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  to  grant  diplomas  to  the  candidates 
deemed  worthy. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  Central  Board  are  held  at 
such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  reflations  of  the  Committee  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  was 
constituted.  The  fees  payable  by  the  candidates  are  used 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Central  Board.* 

(ii.)  The  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  cities  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  do  not,  hke  the  Central  Board,  depend  for  their 
existence  on  the  recommendation  of  another  body,  but  are 
constituted  by  statute.  They  are  composed  of  fourteen  persons, 
one-half  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics  and  the  other  half 
Protestants.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  appoints  the  members 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  and  Protestant 
Committees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Boards 
examine  candidates  for  teachers'  diplomas  and  deliver  or  refuse 
to  each,  as  the  case  may  require,  a  diploma  after  due  examination. 
The  Board  is  in*each  case  divided  into  two  divisions,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  separately  performs  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it. 

(iii.)  Other  Boards  of  Examiners  besides  those  for  Quebec  and 
Montreal  may  be  at  any  time  and  for  any  city,  town,  county,  or 
counties,  be  establishea  by  proclamation  or  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  either 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Every  Board 
so  constituted  by  proclamation  is  composed  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  ten  members ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Boards 
for  Quebec  and  Montreal,  these  Boards  may  be  organised  in  two 
divisions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  each  of  which 
separately  performs  the  duties  devolving  on  it,  if  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  so  orders  upon  the  report  of  either  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dutie«.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Board  of  Examiners,  (1)  to  meet  at 


■^ 


*  Central  Board  of  Examiners.  — "  A  regulation  orders  the  foundation 
of  a  central  board  of  examiners,  which  alone,  with  the  normal  schools, 
shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  grant  certificates  of  capacity,  allowing  the  holders 
thereof  to  teach  in  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
that  certificates  will  have  more  prestige  and  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  The  local  boards  of  examiners  will  be  abolished.' —-Fftwi- 
the  report  for  1896. 
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10  a.nL  on  the  twentieth  day  after  nomination  to  choose  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary ;  (2)  to  hold  examinations 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be;*  and  after  due 
examination  to  grant  or  refuse,  as  the  case  may  require, 
diplomas  to  the  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination ; 
(3)  to  admit  to  examination  no  candidate  who  is  not  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  the  curd  or 
minister  of  his  own  religious  feiith,  and  by  at  least  three  school 
commissioners  or  school  trustees  or  school  visitors  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  has  resided  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  with  a 
certificate  of  his  age,  which  must  be  of  the  age  fixed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Roman  Cathohc  candidates,  and  by  the  Protestant  Committee 
for  Protestant  candidates;  (4)  to  require  all  candidates  for  a 
model  or  elementary  school  diploma  to  pay  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  examiners  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  an 
academy  diploma,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  (such  sums  are 
not  returned  to  candidates  who  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
diploma,  but  these  may  present  themselves  a  second  time  at  the 
next  examination  without  paying  further  fees) ;  (5)  to  deliver  to 
each  candidate  deemed  worthy,  a  diploma  as  a  teacher,  signed 
bv  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  the  secretary,  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Board,  bearing  a  date  and  distinctly  indicating : 


a.  That  the  candidate  has  provided  the  requisite  certifi- 
cates of  moral  character  and  of  age ; 

h.  His  age,  residence,  and  religious  belief; 

c.  The  grade  of  the  diploma  granted ; 

d.  The  language  which  the  diploma  authorises  the  candi- 
date to  teach ; 


(6)  to  classify  the  candidates  in  these  grades,  namely,  elemen- 
tary, model  school,  and  academy  trades ;  (7)  to  enter  the  names 
ana  surname  of  each  candidate  aomitted,  as  well  as  the  grade  to 
which  he  belongs ;  (8)  to  require,  in  the  course  of  examination, 
proof  of  the  following  qualifications,  namely : — 

a.  For  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  such  qualifications 
as  wiU  enable  them  to  teach,  with  success,  reaaing,  writing, 
the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  as  far 
as  the  rule  of  three ; 

6.  For  teachers  of  model  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  such  qualifications  as  will  enable  them  to  teach 
grammar,  analysis,  composition,  geography,  use  of  globes, 


VaUdity  of 
Diplomas. 
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arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  the  elements  of  mensuration 
book-keeping,  and  linear  drawing ; 

c.  For  tei^chers  of  academies  (besides  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  above-mentioned  two  grades  of  teachers)  aU 
the  branches  of  a  classical  education.* 

d.  And  for  all  grades  of  teachers  such  other  qualifications 
as  may  be  required  by  the  regulations  passed  from  time  to 
time  by  either  Committee  of  the  Councd  of  Pubhc  Instruc- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  m  CoimcU ; 

(9)  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  candidates  admitted  to  the  right 
of  teaching ;  (10)  to  give  notice  to  the  Supenntendent  of  the 
admission  of  each  candidate  to  the  right  of  teaxjhmg,  withm 
fifteen  days  after  such  admission;  (11)  to  keep  or  cause  to  be 
kept  a  register  of  their  proceedmgs  properly  signed  tor  eacn 
meeting  and  containing  lists  of  candidates,  candidates  admitted, 
certificates  of  age  and  moral  character,  &c.;  (12)  to  have  a 
particular  seal  and  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  diplomas 
ftimished  by  the  Superintendent.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  modify  the  details  of  the  duties 
above  given  upon  the  recommendation  of  either  of  the  Committees 
of  the  Council  or  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  diplomas  granted  to  teachers  by  a  board  of  examiners  are 
valid  only  for  the  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  were  granted 
and  within  the  limits  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescnbed. 
The  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  may,  from  time 
to  time,  provide  in  such  maimer  and  under  such  conditio!^  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  for  reauiring  any  teacher,  holdmg 
any  diploma  ^ranted  by  any  boara  of  exammers,  to  submit  to 
examination  de  novo,  by  such  board ;  and,  in  default  of  any  such 
teacher  doing  so,  or  in  the  case  of  failure  of  the  teajeher  from  any 
cause  to  obtain  a  new  diploma,  the  diploma  previously  granted 
becomes  null  and  void.  Such  procedure  can  only  be  taken  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

All  persons  desiring  to  act  as  teachers  under  these  regulations 
or  under  any  special  act  for  the  encouragement  of  education 
must,  unless  provided  w^ith  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  Province,  undergo  an  examination  before  one 
of  the  boards  of  examiners  in  the  Province  and  obtain  a  diploma. 


How  far  chanffes  may  have  been  introduced  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
ascerUined  trpm  documents  available.  It  is,  however,  notable  that,  so  long 
^vlfnlnm '  f  Superintendent  in  his  Annual  Report  pointed  out  that  the 
Wpr  t^TltTlr'^'  V^  *^  extensive.    "  It  WoulS  be  doubtless  much 
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School  commissioners  and  trustees,  and  all  persons  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  schools,  may  employ  as  teachers 
only  those  who  are  pro\-ided  with  diplomas,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  share  of  the  grants  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
education.  Nevertheless,  any  priest,  minister,  and  ecclesiastic, 
and  every  person  who  is  a  member  either  of  a  religious  order 
instituted  for  educational  purposes  or  of  a  religious  community 
of  women,  is  exempt  from  undergoir^  an  examination  before  any 
board  of  examiners. 


St'MMARY  OF  Statistics  Respectinu  Teachers — 1897-8. 
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In  1899  there  were  788  male  lay  -,  5,944  female  lay,  teachers  i 
1,431  male  religious:  2,612  mins:  total,  10,755. 

From,  the  Report  for  1895-90  :■ — "We  are  striving  to  lower 
the  number  of  teachers  without  certifioates  in  the  Province.  .  , 
.  .  In  1893-94  the  number  of  fay  teachers  without  certificates 
was  1,080.  In  1894-96  it  was  899,  and  this  year  it  is  686,  making 
e  of  394." 
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VI.— Comparative  Statement  of  the  Edxtcational 

Movement,  1867  to  1899. 


Number  of 

1867-68. 

1872-78. 

1877-7& 

1882^. 

1887-88. 

1802-06. 

1806-06.  1 

1806^. 

1 
Elementary  School!  -      -  ' 

8,865 

8,630 

4,006 

4,404 

4,640 

4,063 

5,178 

5,147 

Model  School!     -      •     - 

318 

848 

260 

388 

485 

498 

514 

5S9| 

Academic!     .     •      •     •  i 

190 

212 

282 

246 

140 

141 

164          1601 

Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
teatant  College!  • 

36 

87 

40 

31 

28 

28 

21 

22 

Special  School!   .     •     •  ' 

2 

6 

17 

18 

18 

18 

19 

16 

Normal  Schools  •     • 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

SI 

Unlvereltle!  ■     .      .      • 
ToUl!     •      • 

Pupil!     of     Elementary 
school!     .... 

S 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3,007 

4,284 

4,701 

6,088 

5,822 

5,640 

6.008 
201,587 

5,896 
201,292 

156,820 

156,016 

167,031 

170,858 

181,402 

187,970 

Pnplli  of  Model  School!  - 
„       Academic!  > 

22,700 
26,010 

28,588 
84,488 

20.429 
88,8.'>2 

26,878 
38,278 

170,417 

70,228 

91,907 

105,075 

College!       •      . 

6,189 

7,113 

7,874 

6,879 

8.018* 

5,024 

6.802 

5,681 

„       Special  School!- 

278 

741 

.1,866 

1,262 

1,005 

1.561 

1,085 

1.882 

• 

„       Normal  Schools 

!        266 

246 

806 

380 

206 

284 

877 

] 

„       School!  attached 
to   Normal 
School!     - 

1 

1 

f 

780 

893 

yiM» 

Student!  of  UniTenUty    - 
Total!     -     - 

Hale  Lay  Teachen    •     • 

1 
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731 

1,240 

1.198 

1.100 

1,528 

2,360 

812,887 

1 

285,850 

287,060 

245,226 

259,181 

275.010 

908.610 

318,448 

788 

1 

608 

1 

1 
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626 

497 

404 

6771 

\         762 

Male  Teacher!  In  Religiou! 
Orders      .... 

811 

408 

508 

602 

012 

1,128 

1,200 

1,431 

Female  Lay  Teacher! 

2,960 

'      3.507 

8.081 

4,448 

4,962 

5.304 

6,768 

5,944 

Nun! 

Totals      .      - 

648 

'        966 

1,028 

1,824 

1,8(M 

1 

2.006 

2.265 

2,612 

4.586 

R.6R7 

I 

6.17S 

1 
t 

6>71         **.17^ 

1 \ 

P,<W        O.OM 

10,775 

*  In  thin  number  that  of  the  students  of  industrial  colleges,  which  was 
cojnpnseil  in  the  previous  figures,  is  not  included.  From  1887  these 
wllegoa  hftvo  been  known  as  boya*  academies. 

t  This  number  comprises  the  professors  of  universities,  normal  schools, 
rix^teatant  coUcgea,  and  special  schools,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
previous  nguraa 

t  Including  "  sehools  attacked  to  nonnal  schooW 
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VII. — Superior  Education. 

(i.)  Finance.  —  The  Superintendent  annually  apportions 
amongst  the  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  academies,  high  or 
supenor  schools,  model  schools,  or  educational  institutions  other 
than  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  the  whole  or  such  f)art  of 
the  grants  for  education  (according  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee)  as  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  prescribes,  and  in  such  proportions  as  he 
niay  approve.  The  grants  so  apportioned  are  paid  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to 
the  Superintendent,  who  pays  them  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions entitled  to  them. 

The  total  aid  granted  to  universities,  classical  colleges,  indus- 
trial colleges,  academies,  and  model  schools,  is  divided  between 
the  j^^eeate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  institutions 
resnectively,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ana  Protestant  populations  ot  the  Province  according  to  the  last 
census  the  results  of  which  are  available  at  the  time.  Grants  so 
made  out  of  the  income  fimd  are  for  one  year  only  and  are  not 
permanent.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  attach  to 
them  any  conditions  which  are  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
furtherance  of  superior  education. 

The  suras  paid  over  to  the  Provin(;ial  Treasiu'er,  arising  from 
the  celebration  of  marriages  by  Protestant  ministers,  are  annually 
paid  over  by  him  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  apportioned  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Protestant  Committee 
oi  the  Council  of  Public  Instructicm,  among  the  Protestant  in- 
stitutions of  superior  education,  in  addition  to  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  grants  to  these  institutions. 

The  interest  arising  from  the  investment  of  $60,000  realised 
by  the  settlement  of  me  Jesuits'  Estates  under  the  Act  of  1889, 
is  annually  apportioned  by  the  Protestant  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  among  the 
Protestant  institutions  of  Superior  Education,  in  addition  to,  and 
in  the  same  maimer  as,  any  sums  by  law  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  Protestant  Superior  Education. 

No  grant  can  oe  made  to  any  superior-educational  institution 
not  actually  in  operation,  or  to  any  institution  owning  real  estate, 
whose  liabilities  exceed  two- thirds  of  the  value  of  its  real 
estate,  nor  to  any  ordinary  model  school  or  educational  institution 
which  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed. 

Any  educational  institution  desirous  of  obtaining  a  grant  out 
of  the  income  fund  must  make  an  application  to  that  eft'ect 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  may  not  recommend  any  grant 
to  any  such  educational  institution,  the  application  from  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  report,  showing : 

(1.)  the  composition  of  the  governing  body ; 

(2.)  the  number  and  names  of  the  directors,  principals,  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  or  lecturers ; 
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(3.)  the  number  of  pupils,  distinguishing  those  imder,  and 
those  above,  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
(4.)  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  the  books  used ; 
(5.)  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  and  the 

som-ces  from  which  the  means  are  derived  ; 

(6.)  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  institution,  if  it  owns  any 

(7.)  a  statement  of  its  liabilities ; 

(8.)  the  number  of  pupils  taught  gratuitously,  or  taught  and 

hoarded  gratuitously  ; 

(9.)  the  number  of  books,  dobes,  and  maps  possessed  by  the 
institution,  and  the  value  of  any  museum  and  philosophical 
apparatus  belonging  to  it. 

The  financial  arrangement  for  '  Superior  Education '  cannot 
be  properly  understooa  without  quoting  the  Act  of  1889  con- 
fiscating the  estates  of  "  the  late  Order  of  Jesuits  "  : — 

"  The  estates  and  property  of  the  late  Order  of  Jesuits,  whether 
in  possession  or  reversion,  including  all  sums  funded  or  invested, 
as  forming  part  thereof,  and  the  principal  of  all  moneys  which 
have  arisen  or  shall  arise  from  the  sale  or  commutation  of  any 
part  of  the  said  estates  or  property,  are  hereby  appropriated, 
and  shall  form  a  fund  to.be  called  the  'Quebec  Superior 
Education  Fund,'  under  the  control  and  management  oT  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

"  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Governor  in  Council  that  this 
Income  Fund  can  oe  increased  by  the  sale  and  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  Jesuit 
Estates,  or  of  any  rente  foncUre  or  rente  constitute  then  forming 
part  of  them,  the  Governor  in  Coimcil  may  order  such  sale 
to  be  made,  and  may  direct  that  the  moneys  realised  by  it  be 
invested  in  provincial  debentures  or  other  securities,  the  annual 
interest  or  income  whereof  shall  form  part  of  this  Income  Fund. 

"  There  shall  be  annually  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  Income 
Fund  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  this  Province,  which  sum  shall  form  part  of 
this  Income  Fimd,  and  be  appropriated  accordingly ;  and  if  in 
any  year  this  Income  Fund  tails  short  of  the  sum  of  eighty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  then  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  it  equal  to  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  shall  be  taken 
from  the  Common  School  Fund  and  added  to  it  for  that  year 
as  part  thereof" 

(ii.)  Tfi£  Roman  Catholic  Laval  Univerdty, — {Extracts  fivin 
"Papers  relating  to  University  Education  of  Rmnan 
CcUltohcs  in  certain  Colonies"  issued  bv  tfie  Colonial 
Ojffice,  1900.)  * 

{Translated  from  the  original  French,) 

o{Qu^\i^I^l^^^  ^^^^ded  in  1852  by  the  Seminary 

institute  of  higher  ettinn.     ""t?^^  Catholic  population  an 

^ner  eaucation  capable   of  equaUing  in   import- 
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ance  those  frequented  bjrpersons  of  other  language  and  religion. 
The  then  Governor  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin,  ana  his  ministers 
wrote :  "  We  have  no  hesitation .  in  acknowled^g  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  securing  to  the  niunerous  and  important  body 
of  Catholics  m  Canada  the  benefit  of  a  University  of  which  they 
have  been'  until  now  deprived."  A  Royal  Charter  was  granted 
by  Her  Majesty  and  sigjned  on  December  8, 1852. 

"Pope  Pius  IX.,  satisfied  with  the  test  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  which  the  Seminary  had  undergone,  granted  its 
canonical  status  to  the  University  by  the  Bull  *  Inter  viir'vas 
soUicitiidines*  in  which  he  recogmsed  the  good  accomplished  by 
this  institution  during  its  twenty-four  years  of  existence. 

"  In  virtue  of  this  Royal  Charter  the  Superior  and  Directors  of 
the  Quebec  Seminary  loimed  a  legal  corporation  enjoying  the 
same  rights  and  privil^es  as  before,  t(^ether  with  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  a  University,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  oi  youth  and  of  the  students  of  the  various  Faculties. 

"  The  corporation  of  the  University  is  styled  *  The  Rector  and 
members  of  the  Laval  University  at  Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada."  It  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate  enjoying  all  privi- 
leges, including  a  common  seal,  &c.  The  University  has  a 
Council,  consistmg  of  the  Rector,  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec,  and  the  three  senior  Professors  of  each  of  the  four 
Faculties,  Theology,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Arts.     All  the  powers 

rted  by  Letters  Patent  are  exercised  by  the  Council,  which 
fiill  authority  for  making  statutes,  rules,  and  regulations 
concerning  the  government  of  the  University,  the  studies, 
lessons,  and  other  exercises,  the  degrees  in  the  four  Faculties, 
and,  generally,  all  matters  connected  with  these  and  concerned 
with  the  advancement  of  the  University.  It  can  also  revoke, 
renew,  and  change  all  these  statutes,  rules,  and  regulations.  But 
in  any  case  it  can  do  or  ordain  nothing  contrary  or  opposed  to 
the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  to  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Letters  Patent. 
The  Council  has  power  to  nominate  the  Professors  of  the 
Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  to  revoke  and  annul 
its  own  nominations  on  just  and  sufficient  cause.  It  has  also 
the  right  to  lay  before  the  Visitor  of  the  University  the  names 
of  those  who  are,  in  its  opinion,  suitable  for  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Faculty  of  Theology;  but  it  is  the  Visitor  who 
makes  this  appointment. 

**  The  University  may  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate, 
and  Doctor  on  any  student  in  any  of  the  Faculties,  whether  he 
be  a  student  of  the  University  or  no.  It  has  besides  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"In  virtue  of  tne  Bull  'Inter  variaa  soUicitudin^a*  the 
University  has,  for  its  protector  at  Rome  at  the  Holv  See,  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  The  higher 
supervision  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  University,  in 
other  words  the  supervision  of  "  faitn  and  morals,"  is  entrusted 
to  a  superior  Councu  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop 

4226.  ^  s  2 
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of    Quebec,    who   is   called   the    Apostolic    Chancellor   of  the 

University.  i         r 

"  The  instruction  is  given  by  titular  Professors,  whether  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  by  attached  Professors  {'' profe^aeui^  m/r^f/f,' 
i.e.  similar  to  the  Fellows  of  a  College  at  one  of  the  old  English 
Universities),  and  bv  Professors  in  (Charge  of  pirticular  branchy. 
The  ordinary  titular  Professors  alone  are  Professors  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Charter ;  and  they  alone  can  bo  members  of  the 
University  Council.     A  titular  Professor  in  one  Facultv  cannot 
be  nominated  titular  Professor  in  another  Faculty,  though  he  can 
be  an  attached  professor  or  a  professor  in  charge  of  a  particular 
branch  in  another  Facidty  (p/vj/mv^wr  agregeor  clatrge  de  coiirs) 
"  The  courses  are  private  in  the  Faculties  of  Theolog}',  Law,  and 
Medicine.     Anv  priest  may,  however,  be  admitted  to  the  courses 
in  Theology,  and  the  same  privilege  belongs  to  advocates  and 
notaries  (barristers  and  solicitors)  in  the  coui-ses  in  Law,  and  to 
physicians  and   surgeons  in   the  courses  in  Medicine.     In  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  public  and  private  courses,  but  these 
are  confined  to  pupils  or  students  of  the  Faculty. 

"  The  Council  ot  each  Facult3^  is  required  to  frame  the  complete 
programme  of  the  instniction  in  that  Faculty,  and  to  revise  it 
from   time   to   time.      This  programme,  after  revision  by  the 
University  Council,  becomes  obligatory  upon  the  Professors  as 
well  as  upon  the  pupils.     It  cannot  be  modified  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  University  Council,  which  is  not  usually  given  m 
any  important  matter  until  the  proposed  modification  htus  been 
discussed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Professors  of  the  Facultv. 
"  At  the  end  of  each  term  all  the  pupils  are  examined  in  the 
dillerent  sulyects  tauj^dit  to  them  during  the  term.     The  results 
are  entered  in  the  registers.     Every  candidate  whose  work  does 
not  attiiin  at  least  the  stiindard  denoted  by  the  mark  "fairlv 
good"   (assez  bien)  has  a  mark  set  against  his  name  which 
prevents  his  proceeding  to  a  degree,  until  it  be  replaced,  at  some 
subsequent  examination,  by  a  mark  of  satisfactory  standard. 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  pupils,  (1)  enrolled  pupils  or  pupils 
proper  {dl^ves  inscrits  on  eViys),  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  examination  of  matriculation  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  (2) 
student  pupils  who  have  not  pjussed  this  matriculation.  For  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  students  who  intend  to 
practise  as  barristers,  solicitors,  or  physicians  in  the  Province  ot 
Quebec,  must  have  been  admitted  as  students  by  the  executive 
of  the  Bar,  the  Chamber  of  Notaries,  or  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  they  can  be  received  as 
student  pupils  {eleves  etvdiants). 

"  By  a  law  passed  in  1891,  Bachelors  of  Science,  of  Letters,  or 
of  Arts  need  only  have  their  diplomas  identified  in  order  to  be 
admitted  as  students  of  Law  or  of  Medicine  without  examination." 
After  some  details  in  regard  to  the  scientific  apparatus,  the 
museums  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  botany,  the  botanical 
garden,  the  entomological  collection,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the 
library,  in  all  of  which  noints  the  University  is  well  equipped, 
ihe  Return  proceeds  to  the  work  done  by  the  Seminary : — 

"Thj    University    was    founded    and   has   been   exclusively 
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maintained  by  the  Quebec  Seminary,  which  has  never  rofiise<l 
any  sacrifice  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  an  institution  likely  to 
be  an  honour  to  the  country  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  young 
men.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  Seminary  for  this  purpose  at  one  million  dollars.  Every 
year,  the  Seminary  is  still  obliged  to  add  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  dollars  to  the  income  of  the  University  in  onler  to 
pay  the  deficit  on  the  annual  receipts;  and  interest  on  the 
capital  thus  used  is  not  thought  of,  it  beinjj  regarded  as  (had 
mpital.  But  the  Seminary  would  never  nave  been  able  to 
expend  so  much  on  the  University  had  it  been  obliged  to  pay 
the  priests  charged  with  the  instruction.  The  priest  asks  no 
more  the  ten  dollars  per  month  which  serve  for  his  main- 
tenance. The  Rector,  who  is  at  the  same  time  Superior  of  the 
Seminary,  is  no  better  oft'  in  this  respect  than  his  colleagues. 

"There  are  now  (1900)  about  250  pupils  every  vear  in  the 
four  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Quebec.  Pupils  who  take 
up  the  classical  course  in  the  seventeen  colleges  affiliated  to 
the  University,  present  themselves  as  candidates  in  the  exam- 
inations for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  at  the  end  of  their 
course 

(iii.)  "Some  years  ago  the  Laval  University  established  a 
branch  in  Montreal,  which  has  now  a  large  number  of  pupils  and 
is  very  prosperous. 

"The  jFaculties  of  this  Branch  of  the  University  at  Montreal 
are  a  reproduction  of  those  at  Quebec.  .  .  .  The  Faculties 
properly  so  called  are  four  in  number,  Theolog}-,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Arts.  The  schools  attached  are  two  in  number,  the  Poly- 
tecbiic  school  and  the  school  of  comparative  medicine  and 
veterinary  science.  Two  of  the  Faculties,  Theology  and  Arts, 
are  for  various  reasons  not  under  the  administration  of  the 
University.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  is  identical  >vith  the 
Great  Seminary  (f/rand  Nemlnaire)  of  Montreal,  which  belongs 
to  the  'Society  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.'  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice  have  exclusive  direction  of  the 

Seminary The  University  has  nothing  to  say  to 

the  administration  of  this  establishment  nor  to  the  direction  of 
the  instruction  given  in  it.  Its  function  in  this  matter  is 
confined  to  the  granting  of  certificates  and  diplomas  to  pupils 
whose  competence  is  certified  to  the  University,  after  special 
examinations  by  the  Directoi*s  of  the  Seminary.  Again,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  does  not  give  regular  instructicm,  since  the 
higher  teaching  of  Literature  and  the  Sciences  does  not  yet  exist 
in  the  University  system  of  the  Province.  The  only  scientific 
instruction  provided  for  so  far  is  that  in  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
Polytechnic  School.  This  school,  attached  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  receives  diplomas  from  the  University. 

"  It  follows  tnat  the  only  Faculties  of  the  University  in  its 
Branch  at  Montreal  that  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  (considered 
as  University  Faculties  are  those  of  Law  and  of  Medicina  The 
instruction  m  these  is  given  in  the  Universitv  buildings,  and 
part  of  the  expense  involved  by  it  is  defrayed  by  the  general 
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administration.  .  .  .  The  Government  grants  (except  in 
the  cases  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  grant  to  which  is 
guaranteed  by  a  statute  of  the  Province,  and  of  the  'general 
administration/  the  grant  to  which  was  made  in  1896  for  a 
period  of  seven  years)  are  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature.  In  tne  same  way  the  Bishops  have  only  imder- 
taken  to  pay  their  share  of  tne  annual  subsidy  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  .  .  .  The  pupils  taught  at  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  University  do  not  all  come  from  the  dioceses  of 
the  Province,  although  the  greater  number  of  them  do.  A  certain 
number  are  members  of  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastical  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ottawa,  and  some  even  of  the  dioceses  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  British  Columbia,  or  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  pupils  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
who  are  recruited  to  a  large  extent  from  the  dioceses  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  double  centre  of  instruction,  at 
Quebec  and  at  Montreal,  implies  a  peculiar  variety  of  life 
and  of  function.  Consequently,  the  activity  of  the  University 
could  not  become  that  of  an  absolutely  normal  organism." 

The  Return  proceeds  with  a  comparison  and  contrast  drawn 
between  the  Catholic  Universities  of  Washington,  Louvain 
(Bel^um),  Lille,  and  Quebec,  pointing  out  that  the  relations 
existing  in  these  cases  between  the  University  corporations  and 
the  Catholic  Episcopate  are  established  on  ioundlations  which, 
though  the  same  in  principle  as  those  of  the  Laval  University, 
yet  entail  in  practice  a  preponderance  of  episcopal  direction 
which  does  not  obtain  to  the  same  degree  in  the  Faculties  at 
Montreal  Some  statistics  in  regard  to  the  Branch  University 
at  Montreal  are  appended : — 

I.-Ordinary  sources  of  income  of  the  Branch  University  at  Montreal  :— 
(i.)  Annual  subsidy  from  the  Episcopate  -       -  18,000 

(ii.)  Government  grant,  distributed  among— 

1.  General  administration        -        -        -  94,000 

2.  Faculty  of  Law 1^2,000 

3.  Faculty  of  Medicine    ...        -  12,000 

4.  Polytechnic  School      -        .        -        .  |io,000 

5.  Veterinary  School        -        -        -        -  $2,000 

120,000 

(iii.)  Receipts  from  fees  paid  by  pupils  for  enrolment  in  Faculties  and 
for  courses  of  study : — 

1.  Faculty  of  Law  (126  pupils ;    three 

years  enrolment,  $5  ;  annual  course, 

♦50) 16,458 

2.  Faculty  of  Medicine  (180  pupils,  annual 

course,  $50) ♦  14,760 

3.  Polytechnic  School  (20  pupils;   four 

years'  enrolment,  $5 ;  annual  course, 
,    ^  »50) $1,025 

4.  Veterinary  School  (10  pupils,  annual 

enrolment,  $2) $20 

922,263 

Total  Income |50  263 

Annual  deduction  for  sinking  fund  %^bOO 

Nett  annual  Income  -  -  143,763 
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11— Average  number  of  pupils  at  Montreal,  in  the  Facultiea  and  affiliated 
Schools,  during  the  last  three  years  (1896-99)  :— 

Faculty  of  Theology 225 

Faculty  of  Law 126 

Faculty  of  Medicine 180 

Polytechnic  School 20 

Veterinary  School 10 

Total    -        -    MO 

IIL— Catholic   population    of   the    four  dioceses  of  the   ecclesiastical 
province  of  Montreal : — 

Montreal 400,000 

St.  Hyacinthe 115,000 

Sherbrooke 60,000 

Valleyfield 57,800 

632,800 


(iv.)  Statwtics  of  Protefitant  Universifi^eSy  1897-8. 
(1.)  McQiLL  University,  Montreal,  1897-8. 


Numbei*  of  Faculties 

Number  ofProfeMors  : 

Faculty  of  Arts 

Medicine 
Law 

Sciences  - 
Veterinary  Medicine 


» 


»» 


» 


Total    - 

Number  of  SttidenU : 

Faculty  of  Arte  ;  hoys.  252,  girls,  121 

Medicine ;  toys,  427,  girls,  2  - 
Law ;  boys,  47  -  -  - 
Sciences ;  bovs,  225,  girls,  6  - 
Veterinary  Medicine  ;  boys,  23 


Total 


Graduates  of  the  Unii^rsity : 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law 

„         Medicine         '  .  .  " 
„         Veterinary  Medicine 
Masters  of  Arte 

„  Sciences  - 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Bachelors  of  Arts  - 
Sciences 
Law 


Total 


_ 


27 
54 
8 
17 
11 


373 
429 

47 
231 

23 


1 

72 

12 

8 

3 

3 

47 

42 

11 


o 


11 


1,103 
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'istics  of  ediK^ttiovd  insiitui ions,  other  tlutn  U-ni- 
titiee,  receiving  grn-nfs  fm-  *' Superior  Education" 
1897-8. 

Protent'int — Model  Sdiooh  avd  Arailrinlesi. 

'rotestant  Mo<Iel  Schools        53 

•rotestant  Academies 26 

Male   Lay  Teachers  in   those   schools,   with 

;  68,  without  rertiticates  10     ...         ...         ...  78 

Female  Lay  Teachers  in  these  schools,  with 

i  216,  without  certificates  13             228 

Protestant  Clergy  teaching  in  these  schools  7 

,ry  of  Male  Lay  Teachers  with  certificate      . . .  S824 

.ry  of  Female  Lay  .Teachers  with  certificates  ?301 

rnviv  Caiholic — Mixlel  Srhonlti  nvd  Aeudeiniee. 

loman  Catholic  Model  Schools           ...         ...  481 

toman  Catholic  Acjulemies     127 

Male   L:iy  Teachers   in  tlicso  scliools,  with 

(  188,  without  certificates  20              208 

Female  Lay  Teachers  in  these  schools,  with 

i  353,  without  certificates  41              3i)4 

Relimous  Teachers,  male  83l),  female  2,372  3,208 


ly  of  Male  Lay  Teachci-s  with  certificates 
iry  of  Female  Liiy  Teacln-rs  with  certificates 


S492 
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(3.)  Roman  Catholic  amJ  Pn>te8tnnt  Mmhl  Schools. 


a.  Roman  Catholic. 


•VlnjolB  under  coiitrul  of  School 
Curaminioiien  or  Trustees. 


c 

X 

c 
e 


Kouian 

Catholic 

PapUa. 


Fro- 
bestant 
Pnpils. 


o     S 


t  Js 


2 

e 

a 
■^J  o 


HO   as^a    £4,186   197 


eO  I  42,d56 


S   I 

u    ' 


Indoi)eiident  Schools. 


Komau 

Catholic 

Papila. 


Pro- 
testant 
Pupils. 


I 


I 


5     n 


is; 


o 

I 

e 
it 

|£ 

"<  o 


Hoys',  Girls',  or  Mixed  Schools. 
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b,  ProtesUtnt 
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(vi.)  Academies, — The  following  are  the  Statutes  dealing  with 
the  conduct  of  Academies : — 

It  is  competent  to  the  corporations  of  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  in  any  counties  or  parts  of  counties  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  one  or  more  academies 
therein.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  as  follows  : — 
a.  Wherever  it  appears  desirable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  or  to  a  majority 
of  them,  that  an  academy  or  academies  should  be  estabhshed, 
the  several  chairmen  of  those  school  corporations  may,  by  virtue 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  each  school  corporation,  be  appointed 
academy  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  corporations;  and  the 
delegate  last  named  convenes  the  first  meeting  of  delegates  by  a 
notice  of  eight  days  of  time  and  place ;  6.  at  the  first  meeting 
of  these  academy  delegates  those  present  or  a  majority  of  them 
elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  it  is  thought  necessary  or  desirable  to  establish  one  or 
more  academies  in  the  county  or  coimties,  a  petition  to  that 
eftect,  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  delegates,  is  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee, 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  petition  is  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting ;  c,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  or  at  a  meet- 
ing specially  called  for  that  purpose,  the  petition  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and,  if  approved  by  the  majority  of  them,  the 
petition  is  delivered  by  tne  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 
mittee to  the  Superintendent  for  transmission  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor   in  Council.    If  the  Lieutenant-Governor  approves 
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the  petition  he  may,  by  proclamation  in  the  Quebec  Official 
Gazette,  signify  his  approval  and  establish  such  academy  or 
academies;  d.  after  tnis  proclamation  the  board  of  delegates 
meet  once  more  and  elect  three  of  their  members  to  act  as  the 
fiist  trustees  of  the  academy,  and  these  three  trustees  remain  in 
office  until  the  first  day  of  the  following  August,  when  a  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  delegates  is  held.  At  this  first 
meeting,  as  well  as  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  annually  in  August, 
the  board  of  delegates  appoints  three  of  its  numMr  to  act  as 
tnistees  of  the  academy  for  the  ensuing  year.  Thev  also  appoint 
an  auditor  or  auditors  of  accoimts.  The  academy  truslees 
annually  present  to  the  board  of  delegates  at  the  annual  meet* 
ing  a  report  of  the  educational  work  of  the  past  year  done  in  the 
academy,  with  a  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  income  and 
expenditure  duly  audited  by  the  auditors.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  of  delegates  may  be  the  secretary-treasurer  of  eacn  board 
of  academy  trustees,  or  the  academy  trustees  may  appoint  their 
own  secretary-treasurer.  The  academy  trustees,  their  secretary, 
and  the  auditors,  conform  inutatis  Ttiutandis  to  the  provisions 
of  the  school  laws  in  all  respects]  as  also  to  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  provide  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  such  acade- 
mies the  Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant  school  commissioners 
or  trustees  of  the  county,  part  of  country,  or  counties  wherein 
an  academy  is  established,  may  levy  a  tax  on  the  taxable 
real  estate  of  the  school  municipahty  under  their  control, 
sufficient  to  provide  a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  building  of  an  academy,  and  not  less  than  $300 
per  annum  towards  the  payment  of  teachers  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  academy.  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  to  the  academy  trustees 
for  the  payment  of  the  sums  mentioned,  and  must  pay  over  the 
sums  to  the  academy  trustees  by  equal  half-yearly  payments  in 
January  and  July  ol  each  year. 

The  academy  trustees  are  entitled  to  charge  monthly  fees  to 
the  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  academy,  provided  the 
fees  do  not  exceed  $1.50  per  month,  to  be  paid  monthly  in 
advance.  No  scholar  two  months  in  arrears  for  such  fees  can  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  academy. 

Each  academy  fulfilling  the  conditions  here  stated  and  con- 
formii^  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  academies 
from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Committee,  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  grant  for 
superior  education  in  the  discretion  of  that  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  which  is  of  its  religious  faith. 

(vil)  Model  Schools. — Certain  special  rules  in  regard  to  the 
financial  support  of  Model  Schools  should  be  given  here : — 

1.  Commissioners  or  trustees  may  charge  fees  higher  than 
the  40  cents  per  month  allowed  for  elementary  schools  to  the 
children  attending  modQl  schools ;  and  such  fees  may  in  model 
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schools    be    exaftod    for   the    whole   time   they   are   in   active 
operation ; 

2.  these  monthly  fees  do  not  form  part  of  the  school  fund, 
but  are  payable  directly  to  the  teacher  and  are  for  his  or  her  use, 
unless  a  different  aijreenient  has  been  made  between  the  school 
corporation  and  the  teacher ; 

3.  in  all  cases,  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  deduct 
from  the  school  fund  of  the  municipality  a  sum  of  $80  for  the 
support  of  a  model  school,  if  there  is  one  in  the  municipality,  in 
addition  to  the  share  which  the  model  school  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  fund  ; 

4.  the  model  school  in  any  municipality  is  counted  as  in 
itself  a  school  district,  without  prejudice  to  the  above  grant  of 
$80 ;  and  the  share  of  the  moneys  to  be  allotted  to  the  model 
school  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  of  the  age  pre- 
scribed for  attending  school  residing  in  the  school  district  in 
which  it  is  established ; 

5.  the  Superintendent  may  retain,  out  of  the  school  grant  to 
Avhich  any  municipality  is  entitled,  a  sum  of  $80  to  support  a 
model  school  therein. 

(viii.)  This  section  of  the  subject  may  well  be  completed  by  a 
short  account  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  The  Governor  may  appoint  such  and  so  many 
persons  as  he  sees  fit  to  be  trustees  of  the  schools  of  royal 
foundation  in  the  Province  and  of  all  other  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  education  and  the  advancement  of  learning.  The 
trustees  thus  appointed  are  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and 
their  powers  include  the  administration  and  improvement  of  all 
estates  and  property  appropriated  to  the  institutions  over  which 
they  have*  control  as  trustees.  They  may  be  replaced  by  the 
Governor  at  any  time.  As  a  corporation  they  have  full  powers 
of  purchase,  possession,  &c.,  in  regard  to  all  property  of  institutions 
of  royal  foundation.  The  Governor  may  appoint  a  president  or 
principal  of  the  corporation,  but  otherwise  tne  senior  member  in 
order  of  appointment  presides  over  the  corporation.  They  may 
make  by-laws,  rules,  and  ordinances  for  the  conduct  and  govern- 
ment of  the  corporation  of  free  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  royal  foundation,  for  the  direction  of  the  masters, 
professors,  and  students  in  them,  and  for  the  management  and 
improvement  of  all  estates  and  property  belonging  to  these 
institutions.  But  their  powers  do  not  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  prejudice  those  of  existing  religious  communities, 
schools,  corporations,  or  private  schools.  The  Governor  may 
appoint  "a  tit  and  proper  person"  to  be  the  school-master  of 
ejich  free  school  of  royal  foundation,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
remove  him  and  appoint  another  in  his  stead.  The  Governor 
may,  further,  fix  the  salary  to  be  allow^  to  each  school-master. 
No  master  may  teach  in  any  free  school  of  royal  foundation 
without  a  commission  for  that  purpose  from  the  Governor. 
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The  rents,  profits,  and  other  sums  of  money  are  receive<l  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  deposited  or  disposed  of  by 
him  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Corporation.  A  detailed 
statement  and  account,  affirmed  by  the  treasurer  before  a 
magistrate,  of  the  receipts  and  th(^  expenditure  must  be  annually 
presented  to  the  Governor  before  February  1.  The  Corporation 
has  power  to  invest  money  in  buildings  or  other  real  estate 
required  for  the  actual  use  of  the  McGill  College  or  any  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  it,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  royal  foundation 
wholly  or  in  part  under  its  control.  The  Corporation  may  also 
take  loans  of  money  on  the  security  of  the  properties  under  their 
control  up  to  a  specified  limit 

This  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  has 
always  been  intimately  connected  with  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  gi'eat  Protestant  University  of  the  Province,  the 
McGill  College  at  Montreal.  By  an  Act  of  1863,  provision  may 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  any  statute  of  McGill  College  anci 
University  for  augmenting  the  number  of  trustees,  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and 
governors  of  the  McGill  College  to  not  more  than  fifteen  in 
number;  for  re^atiilg  their  selection  and  appointment;  and  for 
fixing  and  limiting  their  term  of  office. 

It  IS  further  provided  in  the  Act  of  1863  that  onlv  the  McGill 
University  and  "  such  institutions  of  education  as  from  time  to 
time  may  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  affiliated  to  it  in  terms 
of  its  statutes,"  can  be  deemed  to  be  schools  and  institutions  of 
royal  foundation  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning. 


VIII. — Industrial  Schools. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  system  of  industrial  schools  in 
Quebec  in  detail  may  consult  the  Revised  Statutes,  3128  to  3173. 
Here  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  provisions  in  regard  to 
them  can  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  note  the  meaning  in  which 
the  term  Industrial  School  is  used.  It  is  confined  to  residential 
«>chools  in  which  clothing,  board,  and  lodging  are  free,  and  in 
which  training  definitely  industrial  is  given :  "  a  school  in  which 
"idustrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children  are  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  •  as  taught,  shall  exclusively  be  deemed 
an  ludustrial  School."    (Revised  Statutes,  3128.) 

J^^^anting  of  Certificates, — By  the  original  Act  constituting 
these  schools  it  was  provided  that  the  managers  of  then  existing 
industrial  schools  might  apply  fbr  certification  to  the  Lieutcnant- 
^VBmor.  On  such  application,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would 
direct  the  "  inspector  of  industrial  schools  "  to  examine  into  the 
^nditions  of  the  school  and  its  fitness  for  the  reception  of 
chuciren,  and  report  his  impressions  and  conclusions.     If  the 
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report  of  the  inspector  be  satisfkctory  the  Provincial  Secretary 
may  certify  that  the  school  is  fit  for  the  reception  of  children. 
A  notice  of  the  grant  of  each  certificate  thus  constituting  a  school 
a  "  certified  industrial  school "  must  be  published  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 

Buildmg:  Inspection, — No  substantial  addition  or  alteration 
may  be  made  to  or  in  the  buildings  of  any  certified  industrial 
school  without  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  it 
is  who  appoints  the  inspector  for  these  schools  from  among  the 
inspectors  of  prisons,  hospitals,  &c. ;  and  he  may  also  appoint 
someone  to  assist  the  inspector,  and  to  work  under  his  direction. 
Every  certified  industrial  school  must  be  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  inspected  by  the  inspector  or  by  his 
assistant. 

Finxince, — ^Any  municipal  council  may  contribute  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  conditions  towards  the  alteration,  enlarge- 
ment, or  rebuilding  of  a  certified  school  of  this  class,  or  towards 
the  support  ot  its  mmates,  its  management,  or  the  estiablishment 
and  building  of  a  new  school.  But  this  right  of  municipal 
councils  to  contribute  is  restricted  by  three  conditions,  viz.,  (1) 
that  previous  notice  of  its  intention  to  take  into  consideration 
the  giving  of  such  a  contribution  be  given  not  less  than  two 
months  beforehand ;  (2)  that  the  order  for  the  contribution  be 
made  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  council ;  and  (3)  that  when 
the  contribution  is  for  the  alteration,  rebuilding,  establishment, 
or  building  of  a  school  or  projected  school,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  be  previously 
obtained. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  may,  from  time  to  time,  contribute, 
out  of  money  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose,  such 
sums  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  may  see  fit  to  recommend  for 
the  custody  and  maintenance  of  chiloren  detained  in  certified 
industrial  schools,  provided  that  such  contributions  do  not 
exceed  50  cents  per  Ixead  per  week  for  children  detained  on  the 
application  of  their  parents  or  tutors.  Further,  any  municipal 
council  may  contract  with  the  managers  of  a  certified  industrial 
school  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  children  ordered  by 
justices  to  be  sent  there  from  the  municipality  the  council  re- 
presents. And  the  managers  of  any  incorporated  municipal 
institution  may  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  children 
detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school  on  their  application. 

With^awal  and  Resignation  of  'Certificate, — If  at  any  time 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  be  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  a 
certified  industrial  school,  the  Provincial  Secretary  may  serve  on 
the  managers  a  notice  declaring  that  their  certificate  is  with- 
drawn The  managers,  or  the  executors  of  a  deceased  manacer. 
of  such  a  school  may,  by  previous  notice  of  their  intention  riven 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  resign  their  certificate.  A  notice  ot 
such  resignation  or  withdrawal  must  be  published.  Whenever 
notice  of  the  resignation  or  wthdrawal  of  the  certificate  is  given 
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no  child  can  be  received  into  the  school  for  detention  after  the 
date  of  the  notice  of  resignation,  or  the  receipt  of  the  notice  that 
the  certificate  will  be  withdrawn.  But  the  obligation  of  the 
managers  to  teach,  train,  clothe,  lodge,  and  feed  any  children 
already  detained  in  the  school  continues  until  the  witndrawal  or 
resignation  of  the  certificate  takes  effect,  or  until  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Legislature  towards  the  custody  and  main- 
tenance of  the  children  detained  is  discontinued,  wnichever  first 
happens.  And  when  a  school  ceases  to  be  a  certified  industrial 
school  the  children  detained  there  are  either  discharged  or 
transferred  to  some  other  certified  industrial  school  by  order  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Detention  of  Children, — a.  Two  ratepayers  of  any  munici- 
pality may  bring  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  before 
two  justices  of  the  peace  or  a  magistrate,  provided  (1)  that  he 
is  fatherless  or  motnerless  and  tnat  his  surviving  parent  is 
guilty  of  misconduct;  or  (2)  that  both  parents  are  criminals 
condemned  to  the  penitentiary.  In  any  case  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  child  is  without  any  means  of  subsistence  and  has  no 
relation  legally  liable  for  his  support.  If  the  justices  of  the 
peace  or  the  magistrate  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence  given  to 
this  effect  by  the  ratepayers,  they  may  order  the  child  to  be  sent 
to  a  certified  industrial  school. 

b.  The  father  or  mother,  tutor  or  relative,  of  a  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age  may  obtain  an  order  for  the  detention  of  a 
child  in  an  industrial  school  for  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the 
application  for  this  made  by  them  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  or 
to  a  magistrate.  Such  an  application  must  represent  on  oath 
that  the  applicant  is  unable  to  control  the  child  in  question  by 
reason  of  his  bad  and  vicious  habits ;  and,  before  an  order  for  the 
detention  of  the  child  can  be  obtained,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
or  m^istrate  must  be  satisfied  on  inquiry  that  this  course  is 
necessary.  No  such  order  can  be  maae  out  unless  the  parent, 
tutor,  or  relative -of  the  child  deposits  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  the  industrial  school  for  one 
month. 

c.  The  mayor  of  any  municij)ality  may  also,  with  the  consent 
of  his  municipal  council,  by  a  similar  application  to  two  justices 
of  the  peace  or  to  a  magistrate,  obtain  from  them,  after  the 
usual  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  an  order  for  the  deten- 
tion of  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  certified  industrial 
school.  It  must  in  such  cases  be  shown  that  the  child  requires 
to  be  protected  and  cared  for  owing  to  the  continual  sickness  or 
extreme  poverty  or  habitual  drunkenness  or  other  vicious  habits 
of  his  parents.  The  municipality  is  in  these  cases  liable  for 
pne-hali  of  the  cost  of  the  cnild's  maintenance  in  the  certifi^ 
industrial  school.  It  is,  however,  lawful  for  the  corporation  to 
obtain  the  repayment  of  the  money  paid  by  them  to  tne  Govem- 
inent  in  respect  of  the  child  so  detained  by  means  of  suit  and 
distress  upon  the  property  of  the  child,  or  of  those  who  were 
legally  obliged  to  provide  and  care  for  him. 
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No  order  can  be  jfiven  for  the  detention  of  any  child  in  a 
certified  industrial  school  until  he  is  seven  years  of  age,  nor  can 
he  be  detained  after  he  is  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  nis  parents 
oblige  themselves  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  board  and  maintenance, 
or  unless  the  child  be  prevented  from  leaving  by  sickne&s  or 
infirmity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  prison  inspectors  to  see  that  no 
child  remains  after  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

No  order  for  detention  can  be  executed  unless  the  papere  on 
the  case  have  been  submitted  to,  and  the  order  has  been 
approved  by,  the  Provincial  Secretary.  He  has  power,  when 
approving  such  an  order,  to  limit  the  period  for  which  it  shall 
remain  in  force. 

The  reception  of  a  child  by  the  managers  or  a  certified 
industrial  school  is  equivalent  to  an  undertaking  bv  them  to 
teach,  train,  clothe,  lodge,  and  feed  him  during  the  whole  periocl 
for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  detained  in  the  school.  The  term  of 
detention  can  in  no  case  exceed  three  years ;  it  is  fixed  by  the 
justices  or  magistrates  making  the  oraer,  subject  always  to 
alteration  of  the  term  of  detention  by  the  Provincial  Secretary. 
In  determining  on  the  certified  industrial  school  to  which  the 
child  is  to  be  sent  the  justices  or  magistrate  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  child  and  to  select  a  school 
conducted  in  accordance  with  it.  The  parents  or  guardians  of 
any  child  detained  in  an  industrial  school  may  apply  for  and 
obtain  his  removal  from  one  such  school  to  another,  it  they  can 
satisfy  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  order  that  the  school 
to  which  the  child  has  been  sent  is  of  a  difterent  religious 
persuasion  from  their  own,  and  that  there  exists  one  of  the  sjime 
religion  in  the  Province  to  which  they  would  wish  their  child  to 
be  sent.  Su(jh  a  removal,  however,  is  always  dependent  unon  the 
Avillingness  of  the  managers  of  the  school  designated  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  to  receive  the  child. 

Penalties. — So  much  for  the  preliminary  conditions  and  the 
steps  by  which  a  child  is  detained  in  an  industrial  school. 
When  established  at  such  a  school  he  becomes  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  anv  term  between  fourteen  days  and  three 
months  if  he  wilfully  neglects,  or  wilfidly  refuses '^to  conform  to, 
the  rules  of  the  school.  The  imprisonment  is  imposed  by  two 
justices  or  a  magistrate  on  summary  conviction.  At  tlie  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  imprisonment  \he  child  mav  be  sent  to  a 
retormatory  school  (see  Revised  Statutes  2892-2910  for  the 
regUwtwns  m  regard  to  refarinatoQ^y  schools).  But  imprison- 
ment can  only  be  ordered  in  cases  where  the  child  is  over  ten 
years  ol  age  Punishments  are  also  attached  to  the  offences  of 
a  PlriKu  ""u'^"^  ^"^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  industrial  school,  concealing 
child  over  ?o^^  '"^  "^T^*  ^^  preventing  his  return.     When  a 

of  detention.  ^®  school  to  complete  his  term 

t^!S^'^:i^;^'^J£'^^^^  ^c^ls-A  minister  of 
«        F       a«ion  specified  in  the  order  of  detention  may 
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visit  the  child  at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
reli^ous  instruction  on  certain  days  at  certain  times.  After  the 
expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  detention  fixed 
for  any  child,  the  managers  may  permit  him  to  live  with  any 
trustworthy  and  respectable  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
charge  of  him.  Such  permission  is  given  by  a  "  licence,"  which 
must  be  renewed  or  terminated  every  three  months,  and  can  be 
revoked  at  any  time  by  the  managers.  A  child  who  escapes 
from  the  person  with  whom  he  is  placed  under  a  licence,  or  who 
refuses  to  return  to  the  school  on  its  expiration,  is  deeme<:l  to 
have  escaped  from  school  and  may  be  punished  accordingly. 
The  managers  may  bind  a  child,  with  his  own  consent,  apprentice 
to  any  trade,  calling,  or  service,  although  his  period  of  detention 
has  not  expired,  provided  always  that  when  placed  with  some 
person  under  licence  he  conducted  himself  well.  The  managei-s 
of  a  school  may  make  niles  for  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  school,  but  such  rules  cannot  be  enfcrced  until  they  nave 
been  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  through  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  There  must  be  a  printed  copy  of  the  approved  rules 
of  the  school  signed  by  the  inspector  of  industrial  schools. 
Managers  may  also  hire  out  the  children  under  their  care  either 
as  apprentices  or  as  domestic  servants :  but  such  an  an*angement 
must  bring  no  money  either  to  the  managers  or  to  the  child,  and 
must  guarantee  to  the  master  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 
child,  and  to  the  child  board,  lodging,  and  maintenance. 
ProAided  that  the  managers  of  the  certified  industrial  school 
teach,  train,  clothe,  and  feed  the  child  in  the  school  as  though 
he  were  actually  lodging  in  the  school  itself,  they  may  permit  a 
child  sent  to  their  care  to  lodge  at  the  dwelling  of  his  rather  or 
of  any  trustworthy  person.  But  managers  are  bound  to  report 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  every  instance  in  which  they  exercise 
their  discretion  in  this  manner. 

Inasmuch  as  the  regulations  bearing  on  industrial  schools  are 
given  among  the  statutes  in  regard  to  charitable  and  other 
associations,  it  may  be  concluded  that  industrial  schools  of  tliis 
nature,  whether  certified  or  not,  are  generally  supported  and 
managed  by  private  persons,  whether  for  charitable  purposes  or 
not. 

IX. — The  Polytechnic  School. 

The  nature  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Montreal  and  the 
work  undertaken  by  it  may  best  be  understood  by  consulting 
the  original  terms  of  its  foundation.  It  is  an  important  though 
an  isolated  development  of  the  educational  system  of  Quebec. 

The  Polytechnic  School  is  incorporated  under  the  tit^-^ 
"  La  Corporation  de  TEcole  Polytcchnique,"  and  the  corpor 
consists  of  the  principal  and  director ;  two  engineers,  residing  in 
Montreal,  holding  diplomas  from  the  Polytechnic  School,  chosen 
outside  of  the  corps  of  professors,  who  are  elected  by  the  other 
members  of  the  corporation ;  two  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
4228,  T 
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residing  in  Montreal,  and  chosen  by  that  Committee  of  the 
Councu;  and  the  president  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Montreal.  The  corporation 
may,  further,  associate  to  itself  other  members  to  the  number  of 
four,  who,  being  donors,  have  complied  with  the  conditions  and 
bye-laws  made  respecting  benefactors  of  the  institution.  The 
principal  and  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  corporation  just  mentioned,  cease  to  be 
members  of  it  on  the  day  upon  which  they  are  replaoed  in 
their  official  capacities ;  the  engineers  are  named  for  three  3'ears, 
and,  in  the  case  of  death  or  absence  from  the  Province,  are 
replaced  by  the  corporation  for  the  balance  of  their  term  of 
office.  The  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is  de  jure 
the  president  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  of  the  exeontive 
committee,  and  has  a  castmg  vote. 

The  corporation  has  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold,  by 
donation,  legacy ,  or  purchase,  moveable  and  immoveable  property, 
and  to  perform  all  acts  of  ownership  in  connection  witn  it.  1 1 
has  also  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  borrow,  to  sign  and 
negotiate  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  oecome 
a  party  under  any  title  whatever ;  and  it  possesses,  moreover,  all 
the  rights  and  powers  belonging  generally  to  corporations. 

The  corporation  of  the  Polytechnic  Scnool  has  power  to  make 
regulations : 

(1)  To  define  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  professors  and 
employees,  and  to  fix  their  salaries ; 

(2.)  for  the  administration  of  the  school,  the  conduct  of  the 
students,  and  the  foes  payable  by  them  ; 

(3.)  to  modify  or  extend  the  programme  in  force  in  the  school ; 

(4.)  for  the  management  of  its  affairs  or  for  any  p\u'pose 
whatever  of  the  corporation. 

Such  regulations,  however,  cannot  have  effect  until  after  they 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  Apostolic 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Laval  University,  and  by  the  University 
Council  of  the  said  Univeraity ;  and  "have  been  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  appointment  of  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  school 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Archoishop  of  Montreal,  and,  when 
confirmed,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Universitv  Council  of  Laval 
University;  and  the  appointment  only  becomes  final  from  the 
date  of  its  acceptance  by  the  Council. 

The  carrying  out  of  tne  bye-laws  adopted  by  the  corporation  is 
entrusted  to  an  executive  committee,  composed  of  three  members, 
viz, : — 1,  The  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  School  ;  2,  the 
director  of  studies  of  the  school ;  3,  one  of  the  members  of  tho 
Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  named 
by  the  committee. 

The  executive  committee  reports  to  the  corporation  and  to  tho 
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Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  every  year,  or  oftener  if  required 
to  do  so. 

A  council  of  improvement  maybe  established  which  is  eoni- 
pased  of  the  professors  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  throe 
pupils,  holdinjj^  diplomas  from  the  school,  soloct(Ml  by  the  ci)r- 
pomtion. 

This  council  gives  advice  as  to  the  mo<lilloat ions  that  it  may 
be  adAisable  to  make  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  on  all 
matters  upon  which  the  management  of  the  scho(»l  may  consult 
it. 

Considering  the  services  ren<lered  by  the  school,  and  the 
necessity  that  there  should  be  such  an  institution  in  the  coimtry, 
the  school  receives,  out  of  the  hmd  for  superior  education,  an 
annual  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

A  report  is  made  each  year  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  containing: — 1,  The  course  of  study  followed  in  the 
school  and  the  modifications  or  extensions  of  "the  programme : 
2,  the  number  and  classification  of  the  students;  3,  the  condition 
of  tlie  collections,  instruments,  laboratory,  and  library;  4,  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  school. 

The  diploma  of  civil  engineer  is  granted  to  the  students  capable 
of  conducting  and  executmg  all  works  of  art  and  of  construction 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  the  diploma  of  mining  engineer  is 
granted  to  the  students  capable  of  conducting  and  executing  all 
works  of  discovering,  extracting,  and  working  ores  and  minerals, 
and  their  reduction  to  useful  metals  ;  the  diploma  of  meclianical 
engineer  is  granted  to  the  students  capable  of  designing,  com- 
bining, and  constructing  engines  and  machines  used  in  manu- 
factures ;  the  diploma  of  industrial  engineer  is  granted  to  the 
students  capable  of  applying  the  principles  of  physics  and  of 
chemistry  to  productions  and  maniuactures. 

X. — Miscellaneous. — (From  Annn<d  Reports  of  recent  years.) 

(i.)  Reirutrks  on  Attemlance   and  Ethicational    Pro 
gress  frmn  the  Report  for  1895  (5. 

(ii.)  Plans  of  School  Houses. 

(iii.)  Teachers'  Salaries. 

(iv.)  The  Teaching  of  Drawing. 

(v.)  Ma  n  lud  Tra  i  n  i  ng  for  0 1  rls. 

(vi.)  School  Holidays. 

(vii.)  School  Libraries. 

L)  Rerruirks  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1895-6  : — 

"The  number  of  school  municipalities  increases  gradually  iis 
the  wild  lands  are  settled,  and  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  last  year  amounted  to  303,619. 
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have  brought  these  facts  almiit,  or  which  inat 
taken  into  consideration  I  1  o  do  so  It  »  ouia 
Iv  the  cinnpoaition  of  Canadian  lamUies,  wo 
turn,  as  well  as  tho  histoiy  of  ctlucatlon  in  tM 

at  various  periods  of  our  civil  history— iiM" 
mcnt,  under  tho  FMsh  Government  bolero 
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resent  day. 

it  does  not  suttico  to  explain  the  facts;  we 
D  profit  bv  the  lessons  they  give  us.  Itoiu 
igo,  tliat  is  to  say  from  1849,  tho  date  of  the 
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•ssion  the  formation  of  school  municipalities, 
I'f  the   hisjHvtorale,  the  founding  of  uoiiiiiil 
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Schools  and  the  journals  of  eduaition,  the  estahlislnnent  of 
boards  of  examiners,  and  the  regidations  res|x?etinj(  diplomas  for 
teaclung.  This  is  what  has  been  done,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  a  mreat  deal,  even  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to 
be  done.  Wo  can  clahn  ameliorations  and  improvements  of  the 
existing  system,  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  new  organisation. 
But  to  safely  effect  these  improvements  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
seek  and  studv  them." 

(ii).    Pious  of  SchiMtl    IIiHtsrs. 

A  series  of  plans  for  country  school  houses  has  been  drawn  up 
l)y  the  architects  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  These 
liave  l>een  lithographed  and  distributed,  free  of  charge,  to  srhool 
boiU'ds  applying  for  them. 

Several  school  municipalities  have  written  to  the  Dejiartment 
for  the  plans  they  iieedtMl.  Tb<\y  can  readily  be  followed  bv 
eountry  workmen,  for  they  are  simple  and  eisy  to  nnd(M*st4in<l. 
They  also  have  the  advantaj^e  of  l)eintr  in  accordance  with  tbe 
rules  of  hygiene  and  the  regulations  of  the  Ci)uiicil  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Hitherto  the  school  houses  bave  not  been  built  on  anv 
specitied  plan,  and  the  Superint^»ndent  fre(]uently  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  school  boards  to  atlopt  the  dimensions 
rcquirea  by  law. 

(iii.)  Teachers   Sid^irirs. 

"The  small  wdaries  paid  to  the  teachers  have  just  been 
nieutioned,  but  Mr.  Brault's  distri(*t,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  Vaudreuil,  and  Soulanges,  may  be  cited  as  a 
pattern  for  the  others.  Mr.  Brault's  report  snows  that  the 
avei*age  salary  paid  to  certificated  male  lay  teachei*s  was  if  343.00, 
and  to  certificated  female  lay  teachers  was  8144.00.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Polycarpe  especially  from  1879  to  1896,  the  average 
of  the  salaries  has  increased  by  80  per  cent.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  this  example  be  followed,  and,  as  the  Inspector  very 
properly  Siiys,  the  school  commissioners  of  that  section  of  the 
Province  appreciate  the  services  rendered  to  society  by  those 
whose  mission  it  is  to  educate  young  people. 

"Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Committee,  with  the  ai>proval  of  the 
executive,  fixed  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  school 
mtisters  and  school  mistresses  at  Ji^lOO:  and  everv  munici|)alitv 
that  does  not  comply  with  this  regulation  will  forfeit  its  school 
^'nmt.  Let  us  hope  that  better  days  arc  (joining  for  the  female 
teachers,  who  received  too  small  a  stipend  for  the  services  that 
they  rendered." 

(iv.)  The  Teachhuj  ofDrmnvy. 

"One  of  the  suggestions  made  m  the  consolidation  of  the 
school  laws  arranged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Committees  is  to  make  the  teaching  of  drawing  compulsory 
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in  priman-  schools,  autl  to  leave  its  control  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  which  it  was  not  given  by  law. 

"  Heretofore  the  teaching  of  this  branch  has  been  confined,  m 
most  iasunces,  to  having  lithographs  or  prints  copied,  or  dotted 
models  filled  in,  therebv  paralysing  all  spirit  or  initiative  m  the 
pupil,  and  completely 'doing  away  with  the  educational  value 
of  drawing. 

•*  This  branch  of  education  has  'been  the  least  apprecuated  and 
most  neglected,  and  there  are  few  female  teachers  who  arc 
capable  of  teaching  tbawing  to  children.  But  to  reach  the 
pupil,  and  to  teach  him  to  draw,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  properly  train  the  teaching  staff  and  make  them  familiar  with 
the  most  improved  methods  now  followed  in  Belgium,  in  France, 
and  elsewhere. 

"Correspondence  that  has  Ix'cn  underUikcn  with  several 
teachmg  communities  of  nuns,  where  young  girls  undei-go  a  special 
training  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  certiticjites  of  capaci^, 
shows  that  these  houses  are  endeavouring  to  reform  their  method 
of  teaching  dnxwing;  and  in  order  to  comnlotc  the  instruction  of 
their  o\ra  teachers  in  that  branch,  they  have  even  sccureil  the 
services  of  special  professora. 

"  If  we  wish  to  teach  drawing  in  our  elementary  schools  as 
it  should  be  taught,  it  is  necessary  that  programmes  be  dmwu 
up  by  cofnpetent  men  so  as  to  give  the  teaching  of  that  bninch 
a  well  defined  bearing ;  consequently  the  means  of  atUiining  the 
desired  end  cannot  be  adopted  too  soon." 

It  is  laid  down  by  statute  that  drawing  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  that  the  Comicil  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  shall  make  regulations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  svsteni  of  teaching  drawing  in  all  its  branches.  This 
Council  determines  the  manner  and  method  to  be  followed  in 
teaching  drawing,  approves  the  text-books,  drawmg-books,  and 
plans  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  in  each  school.  They  arc 
responsible  for  causing  the  system  prescribed  by  them  to  be 
followed  in  all  schools  under  the  control  of  commissioners  or 
trustees,  and  are  urged  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform. 

The  regulations  on  drawing  made  by  the  Council  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  are  submittal  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  ProtesUuit  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and, 
when  they  have  been  approved,  are  published  by  the  Superui- 
tcndent. 

(V.)  Mo  n  ual  Train  imj  for  Girls, — "  The  education  of  women  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of  the  day.  The 
well-l)eing  of  faunilies  requires  that  girls  should,  during  the 
coui-so  of  their  education,  receive  practical  instruction  and  learn 
how  to  manage  a  household.  The  subject  of  manual  trauiing  in 
the  normal  and  public  schools  is  now  being  agitated;  for,  in 
Canada,  where  largo  fortunes  are  the  exception,  and  where  every 
mother  is  called  unon  to  attend  to  household  duties,  it  is  neces- 
8<iry  for  domestic  happiness  that  a  girl  should  learn  at  school 
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what  she  will  require  to  know  properly  to  fulfil  her  fiiture  duties 
as  mistress  of  a  house. 

"  This  question  is  not  a  new  one,  however,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  for  manual  training  has  always  been  Uiught  in  Roman 
Catholic  educational  institutions  for  girls  and  in  orphan  asylums 
under  the  direction  of  communities  of  nuns,  as  well  as  in  several 
Prot^tant  institutions;  and,  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  that  of  Quebec  possesses  an  organisation  which, 
without  being  perfect,  is  the  most  complete  in  this  respect. 
Reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  Department  on  the  matter 
shows  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  of  superior 
educjition  under  the  control  of  religious  communities,  that  is  to 
siy,  in  girls'  model  schools  and  academies  to  the  numljer  of  193, 
out  of  37,377  children  attending  them  13,107  learn  domestic 
econoiny,  16,772  leani  knitting,  and  12,704  lenni  sewing  and 
embroider  V." 

(vi.)  Schoifl  Hvlidnf/s. — Saturday  is  a  holiday  in  every  srliool 
under  the  control  of  commissionei's  or  trustees,  unless  a  regula- 
tion to  the  contrary  be  adopted  by  a  school  corporation  and 
approved  by  the  Superintendent.  Such  a  regulation  can, 
however,  be  repealed  by  the  SuiK>rintendent  at  any  time  or  by 
the  school  corporation  after  notice  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Committee  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-CJovemor,  fix  the  other 
holidays  in  tne  schools  respectively  under  their  control. 

(vii.)  School  Libraries. — A  sum  iiot  exceeding  J#2,000  may  bo 
annually,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  appropriated  from 
the  Superior  Educiition  Fund  by  order  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Ciovemor  in  Comicil,  to  assist  the  estjiblishment  of  city,  town, 
village,  parish,  or  township  librarie^s  in  school  nuuiicipalities  in 
whicii  suitiible  contributions  have  l)een  made  bv  tno  school 
corporation  for  that  purpose.  The  assistance  is  given  in  money 
or  m  books,  on  the  conditions  deemed  requisite  by  the  Lieu- 
teuiint-Govemor  in  Council. 

MunicipaUties  and  school  corporations  may  appropriate  such 
a  portion  of  their  revenues  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  libraries,  and  they  may,  with  the  authority  of  the 
oupBnntendent,  issue  debentures  or  bonds  with  the  view  of 
creatmg  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Libraries  so  termed  or  maintained  are  under  the  management, 
inspection,  and  regulations  which  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
regulations  are  published  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 

[Reports  of  the  Supeiintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
recent  years,  embodying  the  returns  of  Inspectors  and  other 
documents  relating  to  eaucation  in  Quebec,  may  be  consulted  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon 
Row,  Whitehall,  London,  SrW.] 
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PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS. 

MONTREAL. 

B  following  R«nen.l  acunt  of  tbc  J'™'^'**'!*  t^'K^X-JjlS 
n  for  this  Uc|..rt  in  (htober,  IIKW,  l-y  Mr.  K  AV  Arthy,^in;Wry 
intenrtent  of  tUe  Pn.ttttant  Itoanl  of  N-bool  ConiiiassionemJ 

SlIIOOL  OoVEBSMEST. 

I'rotwtant  B.«rxl  of  S,l."ol  Commissi. mere  for  the  city  of.  Moiitrwl 
Pl-.iiite<l  under  an  Aft  of  tlw  l*roTiiKii.l  Ufiislature,  0  \  le.,  «!'■  2' 
,     It  in  comi>.iHe<i  of  m\  iiieoiljens  viz. :  -      ,     .  ,     ,  .     „,, 

(jc  ('oiiii.ii*.ionei-s  apiwiiited  by  the  r«.vinoial  (^.veniiiieiit  ami 
aoiiointwl  by  the  City  Council.  ,   ,      .       .■  ;.,„ 

oJ.1  Cm.mi=«ionent  lioUl  offi.e  for  three  years,  t«..  <.f  the  hu  retiriuB 
illy  in  rotation,     lletiring  Commissioners  are  eligible  for  reappoint 

&.H001A 

I,— ruBLic  Schools. 

n  Street  Sch-xil,  founded  in  IftW,  rebuilt  in  1^72,  c«iwicity  GOO, 
iient  this  year  427.  ,         ,      ,_„     > 

i«t  Street  School,  founde.1  IR.-.i  rebuilt  1860,  enlarged  IH.O,  abau- 
1  and  reiilaced  by  Lansdowiie  School  1892.  , 

iwlowne   School,  founded  1H92,  eajMicity  ««',   enrolment  tl.iK  year 

tish  and  Canatlian  Scliool,  founded  lB2i.  transferred  to  lliMird  IW6, 
iell«ri873,  BUi>erHeded  by  Uutferin  School  iay4. 
fferin  School,  founded  18»4,  caiwcity  700,  enrolment  this  year  CW. 
yal  Arthur  School,  founded  1870,    remodelled  188H,  cajiacity  600, 
ineiit  thia  year,  466.  ,.  ,     , 

srbrooke  Street  School,  founded  1874,  BUi>ersedeil  by  Aberdeen  School 

erdeen  School,  caiiacity  900,  enrolraent  thia  year  835. 

i-erside  School,  founded  1876,  remodelled  181*4,  capacity  700,  enrolment 

rear  671. 

rthelet  Street  School,  founded  IHHr,,  capacity  700,  enrolment  thia  year 

■chelotfa  School,  transferred  to  Board  1884,  rebuilt  1890,  ca)>acity  2<X^ 

ment  thin  year  99. 

mntltoyafS<li<K>1,  transferred  to  l^itl   1886,  rebuilt  IfWO,  enlarged 

and  again  I81P0,  caiiaoity  000,  eimihuent  thi.s  year  Ml. 

nil!  Scliool   (St.  (iabrici).  tnin.sferred  to  Board   18S7,   rebuilt    1891, 

■ity  ~W,  euiiilinent  thin  yeareu. 

itannia  School,  founded  187.^,  n.-built  1887,  cajiacity  150,  enrolment  this 

ctiirin  Si'liiMil,  fouutk'd  1888,  ca|>acity  700,  enrolment  this  year  564. 

II.'-Sksior  St;iiooi.. 
ideil  in  1877  to  give  an  oilvancetl  education  in  English  ;  prescnl  building 
orei'leil  IHWt,  capacity  ;100,  enrolment  this  year  267. 

lU. -SuBsimHEii  Sv^HooLs. 
.•Uill  Mojlcl  School  (.subsidiBed).  enrolment  42i 
r.m  .U.  H.rsch  tree  lAiy  Scboof  (™Uidi»ed),  enrolment  363. 
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IV. — High  Schools. 

The  High  School  of  Montreal  (boys),  was  founded  in  1843  by  a  Board  of 
Directors,  incorporated  in  1845,  substituted  in  1846  by  order  in  council  in 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School  (which  was  founded 
in  1816),  united  with  McGill  College  in  1853,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  rrotestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  1870  ;  rebuilt  in  1877, 
l»nmed  in  1890,  present  building  opened  1892.  enrolment  this  year  650. 

The  High  School  for  Girls,  founded  1875,  ouUding  erected  1877,  burned 
1890,  present  buildings  erected  1892,  enrolment  this  year  477. 

The  Board  has,  accordingly,  under  its  control  fifteen  schools  in  active 
o])eration,  with  capacity  for  9,200  pupils,  and  an  enrolment  so  far  this  year 
of  7,873,  not  including  the  785  pupils  in  the  two  subsidised  schools. 

CouESE   OP   Study. 
I.— Pdbuc  Schools. 

The  elementanf  course  of  study,  as  laid  down  for  the  Public  Schools, 
apart  from  the  Kindergarten,  extends  over  six  years,  and  includes  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar  in  its  practical  aspects,  including  language 
lessons,  geography,  Canadian  history,  observation  lessons,  physiology, 
arithmetic,  including  the  elements  of  bookkeeping,  singing  by  Tonic  Sol-fa 
methods,  drawing  and  form  study,  cooking,  and  calisthenics. 

Morals  are  included  not  only  by  example  and  right  discipline,  but  by 
precept  also,  through  instruction  in  the  Holy  ^Scriptures,  in  the  elements  of 
iiiorality,  and  in  so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  Canadian  constitution 
and  law  as  may  cause  intelligent  children  to  comprehend  their  relations  to 
the  State  and  to  act  the  part  of  ^ood  citizens,  trench,  being  a  colloquial 
language  of  the  city  and  province,  is  so  taught  throughout  the  full  course. 

II.— Senior  School. 

The  course  of  «tudy  in  the  Senior  School  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
course  in  the  Public  Schools.  Into  it  are  drafted  year  by  year  scholars 
M  ho,  having  successfully  completed  the  elementary  course,  desire  to  continue 
their  education.  Its  curriculum  is  conseciuently  advanced,  and  requires  for 
its  completion  three  years,  comprising  mathematics,  botany,  English 
literature,  advanced  drawing,  including  industrial  designing,  book-keemng, 
stenography,  and  tyj^e writing.  This  school  dillers  imm  the  High  Schools 
chiefly  in  the  exclusion  of  the  classics,  and  in  the  nominal  tees  charged. 

III.— High  Schools. 

The  High  Schools  for  girls  and  boys  provide  a  complete  education  in  all 
branches,  elementary  and  advanced.  In  this  respect  they  ditler  Irom  most 
«*hools  of  the  same  name  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English 
languages ;  geography  and  history ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  men- 
suration, plane  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany  ;  drawing  and 
manual  training :  writing,  shorthand,  and  commercial  work;  gymnavstics 
and  military  drill.  Biblical  instruction  is  required  only  from  Protestants. 
An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  will  show  that  ^hile  Latin  and 
(Jreek  have  the  prominence  which  belongs  to  them  in  higher  education, 
IJTomon  is  made  for  thorough  training  in  English,  irench,  tierman,  and 
mathematics.  French,  being  a  colloquial  language  of  the  country,  receives 
special  attention. 

The  course  covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  apart  from  the  Kindergarten,  as 
follows : — 

(«)  A  preliminary  course  of  six  years.  This  includes  a  half-day  class  for 
transition  work,  into  which  pupils  are  received  at  seven  years  of  age,  the 
f*cond,  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  and  the  first  and  second  forms,  leaving 
(6)  four  years  for  the  regular  work  of  the  High  School. 

The  work  of  the  preliminary  course  is  uniform  for  all  pupils.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  elementary  subjects,  special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to 
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instruction  in  form  study,  drawing,  manual  training,  nature  study,  French 
and  to  moral  and  physical  training.  By  a  careful  selection  of  teachers  who 
liave  by  training  and  experience  special  qualifications  for  this  work^  by 
limiting  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  cla.ss,  and  by  careful  supervision 
of  the  work  of  tiie  various  classes,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough 
preliminary  training  which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  enter  with  advantage 
upon  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  higher  forms. 

Hi(;h  School  Course. 

During  the  fii-st  two  years  of  the  High  School  work  one  course  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  puidls,  except  that  pupils  are  allowed  to  substitute  extra 
English  for  Latin.  Dui'ing  these  two  yeai-s,  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  elcmentiiry  subjects,  and  to  Literature,  ]?rench,  Latin,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  Every  pupil  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  at  least  this 
two  years'  course  in  l^atm  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  be  qualified  to  carry 
on  the  English  work  with  advant^ige. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  course  the  following  subjects  will  receive 


p, ...     bjects  will  be arrangeii  in  optional 

that  students  may  i»rei)are  for  the  A.A.  Examinations  and  for  the  entmncc 
to  the  I'niversity,  or  may  secui-e  that  prepanition  for  life  which  comes  from 
a  thorough  and  systematic  educational  course.  The  subjects  ()f  history, 
drawing,  vociil  music,  and  calisthenics  are  given  the  sjjccial  attention  which 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  a  high  school  for  girls. 

Admission  to  all  classes  is  by  examination  in  accordance  with  the  linut- 
tablcs.  Candidates  U)v  admission  must  s«itisfy  the  Rector,  by  such 
examination  as  he  may  institute,  that  they  are  prepared  to  take  up 
with  a<lvantage  the  course  which  tliey  desiiv  to  follow.  The  selection  of 
optional  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Kector. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  already  outlined,  provision  will  Ije 
made  for  special  courses  to  meet  the  recpiirements  of  special  students. 

Financial. 
City  School  Tax. 
The  operations  of  the  Board  since  its  institution  have  extended  over  a 


amount  e(iual  to  three  times  the  Government  gi-ant.  Tlie  annual  rocei)>ts 
from  these  sources  scarcely  averaged  •  1,500.  In  18(59  a  system  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes  was  established,  the  rate  lieing  fixed  at  one-tw^entieth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  ratejible  i)roi)erty  and  the  amount 
thus  raised  being  divided  between  the  Roman  Catnolic  and  Protestant 
Hoards  of  School  Commissioners  according  to  the  religious  persuasion  of 
the  taxiiayers.  This  rate  and  basis  of  division  gave  the  Protestants  an 
income  of  alwut  $17,000.  In  1871  the  rate  was  increased  to  one  mill  (one- 
tenth  of  a  cent),  in  1872  to  two  mills,  and  in  1892  to  two  and  a-half  mills 
ou  the  dollar.  This  hist  rate  of  the  City  School  Tax  yielded  hvst  year  to 
1  rotestants  the  sum  of  Jf  155,484.76  for  school  puriwses. 

Debentures. 
The  School  Boards  of  Montreal  have  no  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  for 
tlxe  purchase  of  sites  and  construction  of  school-houses,  but  they  are 
autnonsed  by  the  Legislature  to  issue  debentures  up  to  $500,000  for 
now  F^ySf^J  ^^®f  «^able  in  20,  30,  and  40  years.  The  Protestant  Board  has 
for  Xch  srm^,nfr^*''PS'o^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^^°*'  *^«  i'iterest  and  sinking  fund 
school  Ux  *'"'''''''*'"«  ^  ^30,897.39  a  year,  form  a  first  charge  upSn  the 

Fees. 
t  *    *  r  Public  Schools. 

for  whX^si^Tr  mcSiSS?fL"i«*^:S?y«  ^'^  °f  "Pinion  that  education 

™^  lee  IS  charged,  is  more  appreciated  by  the 
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community  than  that  which  is  entirely  free.  In  order  to  enforce  this 
principle,  but  at  the  same  time  to  place  education  within  the  reach  of  all, 
fees  in  the  public  schools  are  fixed  at  fifty  cents  per  month  per  pupil,  but 
all  children  from  the  same  family  after  the  second  are  admitt^  free. 
Inability  to  pay  this  moderate  sum,  never  exceeding  one  dollar  a  month, 
does  not  exclude  children  from  school  privileges.  Applications  for  free 
admission  on  plea  of  indigence,  when  recommended  by  reliable  i)erson8,  are 
never  refused.  At  the  present  time,  for  one  or  other  of  the  above  reasons, 
1,535  pupils  in  the  public  schools  pay  no  fees. 

Senior  School. 

In  the  Senior  School,  the  fee  charged  is  one  dollar  a  month  in  the  two 
lower  grades,  and  two  dollars  in  the  more  advanced. 

High  Schools. 

The  Board  has  laid  it  down  as  a  guidin^r  principle  that  every  Protestant 
child  in  the  city  attending  its  schools  ha.s  an  equitable  and  legal  claim  to 
an  expenditure  on  his  education  of  an  en  ual  share  of  the  amount  provided 
by  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  On  this  consideration,  the  fees 
charged  in  the  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  fixed  at  such  rates  that, 
after  making  an  allowance  per  capita  from  the  city  school -tax  en  ual  to 
that  expended  /^?"  capita  on  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  the  adaitional 
cost  of  education  could  be  defrayed  from  the  higher  fees.  At  the  present 
time  these  fees  vaiy  from  $5.00  to  •15.00  per  quarter^  according  to  class, 
bat  where  more  than  three  children  from  a  family  are  m  attendance  at  the 
«imc  time,  only  the  three  most  advanced  are  charged  fees. 

ScuoLARSHirs. 

In  order  to  enable  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorer  cla«ises  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  higher  and  more  costly  education  given  in  the  High 
Schools,  free  scholarshii>s  have  been  instituted.  These  scholarships  are  of 
two  kinds,  namely  : — 

{a)  Grovemment  8cholarshii>s,  which  are  not  competitive.  These  are 
thirty  in  number,  and  are  awarded  by  the  Provincial  Government  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  Board.  The  fees  of  thase  who  hold 
them  are  defrayed  by  an  annual  Government  grant  of  $1,185. 

(b)  Conunissionei*s'  scholarships,  which  are  competitive.  Forty  such 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  School  Board,  twenty  to  girls 
and  twenty  to  boys.  They  are  tenable  for  four  years,  and  under 
certain  provisions,  all  pupils  in  the  Sixth  year  classes  of  the  public 
schools  are  entitled  to  compete  for  them. 

Thus  in  the  city  of  Montreal  there  is  no  Protestant  child  of  promise  who 
niay  not  obtain,  free  and  with  honour  to  himself,  an  education  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
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PROTESTANT  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
TflE  CITY  OF  MONTREAL.- EXTRACTS  FROM  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS,  liUjo* 


C*iTY  Schools  cxdeb  the  Control  of  the  Protestant  Board  of 

School  Commissu^nkrs. 

Tliesc  are  the  High  Mi**A  «»f  Montmil,  the  Hi^h  Schm>l  for  Girls,  tlie 
Senior  School,  and  the  INilJic  Scht»«»ls.  These  schools  an»  subject  to  tho 
school  ]'Awsi  of  the  Pn»vince  of  Queliec,  except  a**  nnHlitie<l  l>y  sjiei-ijil 
l«*glslation. 

SiHiHiL  Officers. 

Sc1kx)1  Officers  arc  a  Secretar)--Suiierintendent,  a  Tivasurer,  a  Rector 
of  the  High  Schools,  Princiiwils  of  the  Senior  and  IMMic  Schools,  Direct<»rs 
of  specisQ  subjects,  Class  teachers,  SupernunierHry  teachers,  Special 
teachers,  and  Caretakers, 

The  High  Schools  are,  by  resolution  of  the  Boanl,  under  the  inuuediate 
management  of  a  High  School  Committee,  com^wsed  of  the  School  Com- 
missioners, the  Secretary-Sujierintendent  and  the  Rector.  Tliis  Committee 
hits  full  control  of  all  matters  concerning  the  organisation  and  management 
of  the  High  Schools,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  under  these  regulations. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  lis  head  of  the  two  High  Schools,  the 
Rector  is  directly  resi»onsible  to  the  High  School  Committee,  from  which 
he  receives  his  instructions  and  to  which  lie  must  reiiort  at  least  cpiarterly. 

All  action  of  the  High  Schocjl  Committee  is  subject  to  the  appro^-al  of 
the  Board. 

The  Secretary-Superintendent. 

To  the  Secretary-Superintendent  is  committed  the  task  of  securing  the 
proper  grading  and  harmonious  working  of  the  schools  as  parts  of  a  general 
system.  He  must  visit  each  school  monthly,  except  in  December,  ^lay  and 
J  une.  for  the  imrpose  of  advising  with  teachers  in  regard  to  any  matters  en 
which  they  wish  to  consult  him,  of  examining  any  class  in  any  portion  of 
its  work ;  of  seeing  that  school  records  are  proj>erly  kept ;  and  generally  of 
inquiring  into  school  work,  discipline,  and  condition  of  i)roperty  and  making 
suggestions  for  their  improvement.  He  must  furnish  a  monthly  rei)ort  to 
the  Board,  act  as  its  secretary,  and  see  that  its  decisions  are  earned  out. 

The  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  resj^nsible  for  all  receipts  and  expenditures, 
collect  all  fees  and  other  moneys  due  to  the  Board,  deposit  all  moneys 
received  in  the  bank,  so  that  the  debit  side  of  the  Ixinkbook  shall  correspond 
month  by  month  with  the  sum  of  receipts  in  the  statement  of  accounts,  pay 
all  amounts  authorised  by  the  Board,  by  cheque,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
or  in  liis  absence  by  the  Senior  Commissioners  in  the  city,  and  himself, 
mying  small  amounts  from  the  proceeds  of  a  collective  cheque  given  him 
by  the  Board  each  month,  so  that  the  total  of  the  credit  side  of  the  bank- 


♦  A  copy  of  the  Regulations  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Secretary- 
Superintendent  of  the  Board.  ^ 
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book  may  correspond  month  by  montli  with  tlie  total  expenditure  of  the 
month ;  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board  by  double  entry,  prepare  a  monthly 
statement  of  accounts  and  submit  it  to  audit  by  the  Secretary-Superin- 
tendent and  auditor  in  time  for  the  Board  meeting  of  the  succeeding 
month.  He  shall  act  as  recording  secretary  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
High  School  Committee,  and  perform  such  additional  clerical  and  other 
work  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

Peincipals.* 

Every  school  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  Piincipal,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  exercise  close  sujievvision  over  the  coiii*8e  of  instniction  and  methodn 
of  presentation  employed  in  it ;  to  maintain  with  justice,  kindness,  and 
(lisiTetion  efficient  dii^eiplinc ;  to  secure  the  oheerml  and  faithful  co- 
o|)emtion  of  teachers ;  to  enforce  upon  caretakeiN  due  attention  to  their 
duties ;  and  to  observe,  and  cause  to  l)e  observed  by  pu]n1s  and  8ulK)r- 
dinates  in  office,  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  In  oixler  to  do  this  he  shall 
from  time  to  time  read  to  the  assembled  school  such  regulations  as  ))upi]s 
ought  to  know. 

In  the  Public  and  Senior  Schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to 
report  to  the  Secretary-Superintendent  any  case  of  inattention  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  subordinate,  unless  by  previous  remonstrance  he  shall  have 
secured  immediate  reformation.  Should  the  Secretary- Sui)erintendent  fail 
to  secure  amendment,  he  shall  report  to  the  Board. 

In  similar  cases  in  the  High  Sciiools,  the  Rector  shall  report  the  matter 
to  the  Hi^h  School  Committee. 

The  Principal  must  carefully  keep  the  register  of  progress  of  ]>upi]s  and 
rei)ort  to  the  Board  the  names  of  all  pupils  withdrawn  from  the  school  and 
the  reasons  for  their  withdrawal.  He  shall  also  keep  the  register  of  attend- 
ance of  teachers.  He  must  prepare  his  monthly  reiwrt  for  the  Board,  and 
send  it  to  the  Secretaiy-Superintendent  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
month  follownng,  with  the  written  explanations  of  absence  i-equired  by  the 
pro\isions  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teachei*s.  He  mast  take  an  inven- 
tory of  moveables  in  his  school,  and  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Treasui-er's 
office.  This  inventory  must  l)e  comjiared  from  time  to  time  with  the 
moveables  actimlly  in  the  school,  and  must  be  renewed  during  the  month 
of  June  of  each  year.  He  must  take  suixjrvision  of  the  school  buildings 
and  proixjrty,  and  report  from  time  to  time  \\\xm  their  condition  in  sanitary 
and  other  respects. 

The  home  work  assigned  to  pu})ils  must  1)0  carefully  sui)ervised  by  the 
Principal,  so  that  it  may  not  exceed  in  amount  the  jirovLsions  of  the  limit 
tables,  or  burden  parents  with  what  is  properly  the  work  of  teachers. 

Special  Directors. 

Si)eeiAl  Directoi-s  have  sui)ervirti(m  under  the  Secretary-Sui)erintendent 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  For  this  purjwse 
they  shall  have,  when  visiting  cla.sses,  the  same  iwwer  of  inspection 
and  direction  as  the  Superintendent.  Their  visits  shall  l>e  made  as  far 
as  ]x>S8ible  in  oonfonnity  with  pre-arranged  time  tables ;  and  in  other 
cases  they  shall  notify  Principals  beforehand  of  intended  visits,  in  order 
that  the  routine  of  the  classes  may  suffer  as  little  disturbance  as  ix)ssib]e. 
They  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary-Superintendent  and 
annually  in  writing  to  the  Board.  They  shall  attend  all  meetings  to  which 
they  are  summoned  by  the  Board  or  Secretary-Superintendent. 

No  special  directors  are  emi)loyed  in  the  High  Schools. 

Class  and  Supernumerary  Teachers. 

Class  and  8ui)eraumerary  teachers  are  primarily  responsible  to  the  Principal 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  under  these  regulations 


*  In  the  following  Regulations  where  the  word  Prhicijxil  occurs,  it  must 
1x5  held  to  include  the  Bector  of  the  High  Schools,  except  where  special 
provision  is  made  to  the  contrary, 
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and  by  the  time  table  of  the  school,  and  for  the  progress  and  good  order  of 
each  scholar  in  their  respective  classes.  They  are  therefore  entitled  to  all 
reasonable  liberty  in  tne  class  methods  to  be  employed.^  In  cases  of 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  the  instructions  of  the  Principal  are  to  be 
followed.  They  are  expected  to  attend  monthly  meetings  of  the  staff,  to 
bear  cheerfully  their  share  of  all  extra  duties,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
others  for  the  success  of  the  school. 

Each  teacher  must  carefully  keep  and  make  up  monthly  the  register  of 
attendance  of  his  class,  must  notify  the  Princiiml  of  any  infringement  of 
the  regulations  respecting  fees  or  attendance,  and  must  not  enter  a  new 
name  without  receiving  from  him  a  register  i\umber,  nor  drop  a  name 
without  his  concurrence. 

Special  Teachers. 

Such  teachers  as  are  eraplo^red  in  the  High  and  Senior  Schools  part  of  the 
time  only,  are  designated  Siiecial  teachers.  They  bear  all  the  responsibilities 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  class  teachers  while  in  charge  of  any  class,  but 
they  are  not  required  to  keep  a  class  register,  nor  to  i)erform  any  duties  out 
of  the  hours  of  their  attendance,  except  that  they  may  be  required,  at  the 
recpiest  of  the  Princiiml,  to  give  one  hour  a  week  after  school  hours  to  weak 
or  delinquent  pupils,  and  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  staff.  They 
must  be  provided  by  Princiitali  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  in 
each  of  their  classes. 

The  Board,  however,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  requiring  from  special 
teachers,  when  employed  full  time,  all  the  duties  of  class  teachei's,  in  some 
one,  but  not  more  than  one,  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Engagements. 

No  teacher  is  held  to  be  engaged  by  the  Board  until  the  authorised  form 
of  engagement  has  been  signed.  All  class  and  su])ernumerary  teachers  shall 
serve  four  months  on  trial  before  being  i)ermanently  engaged. 

Unless  it  be  expressly  stipulated  in  the  engagement,  no  teacher  is 
employed  to  teach  an v  ]>articular  class  in  any  pturticular  school,  as  the 
Board  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  re-arrange  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
various  schools  ^  when  and  how  it  may  deem  best ;  and  the  Secretary- 
Superintendent  is  authorised  annually  to  re-arrange  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Public  schools  and  at  his  discretion  to  give  teachers  charge  of  lx)ys  and 
girls  altemateljr. 

The  Board  will  not  hereafter  employ  teachers  who  have  not  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  French,  especially  with  its  pronunciation,  to  enable 
them  to  teach  creditablv  so  much  of  that  language  as  may  be  demanded 
by  the  limit  tables  of  their  classes.  All  female  teachers  when  not  dis- 
qualified are  expected  to  take  their  own  classes  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Teachers 
not  qualified  to  do  this  must  suffer  the  reduction  of  siilary  provided  for  in 
the  7th  paragraph  of  the  regulations  as  to  salaries. 

Teachers  may  be  r«quireaf  to  attend  any  lectiu-es  or  discussions  that  may 
be  instituted  bv  the  Secretary-Superintendent  for  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  teaching. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  in  the  High  Schools  and  Senior  School  are  considered  and 
deteimined  individually  by  the  Board  ;  but  male  teachers  engaged  at  less 
that  91,000  per  annum,  and  female  teachers  engaged  at  less  tlian  1440  in 
classes  up  to  and  including  the  third  year  of  the  preliminary  Course,  or 
♦500  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  years,  will  receive,  it  employed  full  time, 
regular  annual  increase  up  to  these  amounts. 

In  the  Public  Schools,  male  Principals  of  schools  containing  classes  of  all 
gmdes  receive  from  the  time  of  engagement,  $1,000  per  annum  with  inci-ease 
up  to  $1,500  as  deternuned  by  the  Board.  Second  masters  receive  $600  i)er 
annum.  Salanes  of  female  Princii^als  are  determined  individually  by  the 
Board. 

Female  teachers  of  Kindergarten,  Preparatory,  and  other  classes  up  to 
and  mchuimg  the  Third  >  ear,  and  Supornnmenirv  Teachers,  receive  liTo 
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per  annum  on  engagement,  and,  provided  they  prove  themselves  ]iuuctiiaK 
faithful,  and  efficient,  the  Board  will,  on  the  recommenduti<m  of  the 
Superintendent,  raise  their  salaries  annually  in  the  month  of  Sei)teml)er,  so 
that  tney  will  i*eceive  1300  in  the  second,  1320  in  the  third,  1340  in  the 
fourth,  1365  in  the  fifth^  and  $38r)  in  the  sixth  year  of  service. 

Female  teachers  of  I  ourth.  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Year  classes  will  receive 
♦330  during  their  first  year  of  service,  and,  on  the  conditions  of  a<lvance 
above  stated,  will  receive  1350  in  the  second,  1375  in  the  third,  1400  in  the 
fourth,  $420  in  the  fifth,  and  1440  in  the  sixth  vear  of  service. 

Assistants  in  the  Kindergarten,  being  teachers  in  t mining,  receive  no 
salary,  but  qualified  teachers  when  acting  as  assistants  will  receive  1125  per 
annum. 

Teachers  engaged  temporarily  to  supply  the  i>lace  of  aK<ientees  receive  one 
dollar  uer  day  of  actual  teaching. 

Teacners  not  qualified  to  take  their  own  classes  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  shall  be 
engged  at  a  rate  of  salary  $10.00  i)er  annum  l>elow  the  al)Ove  scale. 

The  above  scale,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  Board  from  engaging; 
skilful  and  ex{)erienced  teachers  at  higher  than  the  minimum  or  maximum 
lates,  nor  from  augmenting  their  salaries  year  by  year,  as  it  may  detenu ine, 
nor  for  diminishing  or  withholding  any  or  all  augmentation.n  in  t'ase  of 
financial  necessity. 

Applications  for  sy)ecial  increase  of  salary  are  consi<lered  only  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June,  and  teachers  who  desire  to  urge  their 
claims  in  this  or  any  other  relation  otherwise  than  in  writing,  must  apply 
in  ^-riting  to  the  secretary  to  be  heard  l)efore  the  full  Board,  but  must  not 
interview  individual  C^ommissioners. 

Teachers  are  forbidden  to  transfer  their  salaries  except  by  si>ecial 
iwmission  of  the  Chairman. 

Limit  Tables,  Time  Tables  and  Rules. 

The  work  proper  to  each  year  of  the  course  is  defined  in  the  limit  tables 
published  annually  in  the  school  |)rost)ectuses. 

The  time  table  of  each  school  snail  tie  drawn  up  by  the  Princiiwil  in  con- 
sultation w^ith  the  other  teachers,  confonning  as  nearly  as  i)racticable  to  the 
limit  tables  of  the  Board.  In  the  case  of  the  Public  and  Senior  S<'hools  it 
must,  when  drawn  up,  be  submitted  to  the  Sui)erintendent,  distrussed  and 
approved  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  ;  if,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of 
teachers,  it  be  satisfactory  to  him  he  shall  sign  it.  No  time  t^ible  shall  l>e 
binding  without  his  signature,  and,  except  to  meet  a  temiK)mry  emcrgencv, 
no  time  table,  so  approved,  shall  be  altered  or  dejtarted  from  without  his 
approval  signified  in  wiiting.  A  similar  course  must !«  followed  in  resi)ect 
to  any  rules  which  it  mav  be  thought  desimble  to  enact  in  any  sch(M>l. 

In  the  case  of  the  High  Schools  the  time  tables  when  dmwn  u]>  must  be 
submitted  and  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  High  SflHK)l  Conimittee. 

School  Districts. 

Pupils  are  reouired  to  attend  the  school  i)rovidetl  for  the  district  in  which 
they  reside.  No  exception  to  this  rule  can  Ikj  allowed  except  on  the 
MTitten  order  of  the  Board  or  Secretary-Su))erintendent. 

No  school  districts  are  assigned  to  the  High  School  of  Montreal,  the  High 
School  for  Girls,  or  the  Senior  School. 

Who  may  be  admitted  to  Sc^hooi^s. 

Children  of  Protestant  jmrents,  resident  in  Montreal,  and  of  others, 
resident  or  non-resident,  who  luiy  into  the  Protestant  Panel  s<'hool  tax  mnm 
real  estate  owned  by  them  in  the  city,*  of  school  age,f  of  sound  mindf,  in 
[iossession  of  their  senses,  pi-operly  vaccinated,  free  from  infection,  and  not 
under    suspension    fi-om    another   school,  arc  admissible   to  any  sclux)! 


♦  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  may  lie  admitted  t^^  schools  where  there  is 
room,  at  the  same  rate  of  fee  as  Protestants,  but  subject  in  other  respects  to 
the  conditions  imj>osed  on  non-residents  of  the  City. 

t  Scluwl  aj^  is  defined  by  law  to  be  Ixttwoen  live  and  sixteen  yi*ar.s. 
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in  which  there  is  suitable  accommodation,  provided  that  no  child  residiu«» 
in  one  school  district  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school  of  another  district 
without  a  written  order  from  the  Secretaiy-Superintendent,  addressed  to 
the  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  admission  is  sought,  which  order  may 
be  revoked  at  the  close  of  any  school  month  if  the  seat  is  required  for  a 
resident  of  the  district. 

Reception  of  Pupils. 

Pupils  who  have  not  previously  attended  school  are  admitted  in  the 
montns  of  September,  October,  February,  and  Marbh,  and  Principals  are 
authorised  at  other  times  to  refuse  admission  to  those  who  cannot  enter 
with  advantage  any  one  of  the  established  classes.  ^ 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  before  admitting  a  pupil : — 

1st.  To  ascertain  his  residence  so  that  he  may  not  be  unwittingly  admit- 
ted if  residing  out  of  the  city  or  in  some  other  school  district. 

2nd.  To  enquire  as  to  his  religious  faith,  whether  Protestant,  Jew,  or 
Roman  Catholic. 

3rd.  To  secure  and  preserve  the  authorised  statements  as  to  his  vaccina 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  any  infectious  disease  in  the  household  from  which 
he  comes,  signed  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 

4th.  To  enquire  if  he  has  previously  attended  any  school  under  the 
control  of  the  board  ;  and,  if  so,  to  ascertain  and  record  what  school,  and 
the  standing  and  register  number  of  the  pupil  in  it. 

When  children  apply  for  admission  to  any  school  where  there  is  no  room 
for  their  reception,  the  Principal  must  carefully  examine  the  applicants, 
and  send  to  the  Secretary-Superintendent  forthwith  a  statement  of  their 
names  in  full,  ages,  addresses,  religious  faith,  and  attainments,  so  far  a.s 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  grade  of  cIslss  to  which  they  should  be 
admitted.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary-Superintendent  to 
endeavour  to  find  suitable  vacancies  in  other  accessible  schools. 

Should  the  parent  be  unwilling  to  send  the  child  to  a  school  outside  hi« 
district,  he  may  enter  his  name  ui)on  the  application  list  kept  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  notify  such  applicants,  in  order  of  the  date 
of  their  applications,  of  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

All  transfers  given  by  the  Board  or  Secretaiy-Superintendent  shall  be 
good  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  then  current,  unless  a  state- 
ment to  the  contraiy  is  given  in  writing  at  the  time  ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  Piincipals,  on  1st  September  following,  to  refer  pupils  thus  admitted 
to  the  school  situated  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

Transfei-s  made  on  account  of  discipline  shall  be  subject  to  reconsidem- 
tion  annually,  and  the  Secretary-Superintendent  shall  then  detennine  on 
the  course  to  be  i)ursued  in  each  such  case.  In  the  absence  of  any  order  to 
the  contmiy,  these  transfers  shall  be  considered  i>ermanent 

Conditions  of  Continuance  in  School. 

The  continuance  of  a  pupil  in  school  is  conditional  upon  the  due  pay- 
ment of  fees,  upon  his  oeing  furnished  with  prescribed  text-books,  his 
attention  to  studies,  punctuality,  respectful  obedience  to  teachei*s,  pleasant 
intercourse  with  school -fellows,  personal  cleanliness,  freedom  from 
infection,  avoidance  of  injury  to  school  premises  and  furniture,  and 
abstinence  from  immorality  in  speech  and  action. 

No  pupil  may  bring  to  school  or  have  in  his  possession  fire-aims  or  any 
explosives. 

Fees. 

In  public  schools  the  fee  is  25c.  per  month  for  each  pupil  in  the  half -day 
classes,  and  50c.  in  other  classes  ;  but  no  more  than  two  children  of  the 
same  family  shall  be  charged  school  fees.  In  the  Senior  School  the  fee  is 
$1.00  in  the  lower,  and  $2.00  in  the  two  upper  grades,  per  pupil  per  month. 
Attendance  in  the  Senior  School  does  not  count  towards  remission  of  fees 
in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Treasurer  will  visit  the  schools  on  the  ei«,'htli  school  ilay  of  each 
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month,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving. tlie  fees  for  that  month.  Principals  are 
required  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Trea^siirer,  at  his  office,  all  balances  of 
fees  collected  after  the  eighth  school  day  as  soon  as  any  balance  amounts  to 
five  dollars,  and  to  pay  in  like  manner  the  final  balance  of  the  month's  foes 
not  later  than  11  a.m.  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month. 

In  the  High  Schools  fees  are  payable  quarterly,  and  vary  in  the  different 
grades. 

In  the  Kindergarten  and  Traasition  Classes  the  fee  is  8r>.(X)  per  term. 

In  the  First  and  Second  Preparatory  Classes  the  fee  is  96.25  i)er  term. 

In  the  Third  Preparatory  Class  the  fee  is  $7.50  jjer  term. 

In  the  First  Fonn  the  fee  is  88.75  i^er  term. 

In  the  Second  Form  the  fee  is  $10.00  i>er  term. 

In  the  Third  Form  the  fee  is  $11.25  per  term. 

In  the  Fourth  Form  the  fee  is  $12.50  \)%v  term. 

In  the  Fifth  Form  the  fee  is  $13.75  per  term. 

In  the  Sixth  Form  the  fee  is  $15.00  jier  term. 

When  four  or  more  children  belongin((  to  one  family  are  in  attendance 
at  the  same  time  in  either  of  the  High  Schools,  only  the  three  most 
advanced  will  be  charged  fees. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  monthly  fees  on  the  first  school  day  of 
each  month  ;  quarterly  fees  on  the  first  day  of  each  term,  namely,  1st  Sep- 
tember, 10th  November,  1st  FebruAr\',  16th  April.  Any  teacher  JHirmittin': 
a  piinil  to  remain  in  school  more  than  five  days  without  mymc.iit  of  tin; 
inontnly  fee  or  eight  days  without  payment  of  the  muirterly  fee,  U^rtmu's 
responsible  to  the  Board  for  it.  Teachers  in  the  High  Schcmls  will  )>c 
relieved  from  this  responsibility  upon  reporting  to  the  Treasurer,  in  writing, 
the  fact  of  nonpayment. 

No  application  for  remission  of  fees  in  the  High  Schools  will  Ikj  enter- 
tained where  the  pupil  has  not  lieen  absent  for  more  than  one-half  the 
term.  Pupils  entering  after  the  Christmas  holidays  will  Ije  charged  propor- 
tionate fees  for  the  month  of  January. 

Exemptions. 

In  the  Public  Schools,  children  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the 
Board  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  fees.  In  the  Senior  and  High 
Schools  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  them,  except  that  children 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  High  and  Senior  Schools  pay  no  fees  while 
attending  the  schools  to  which  parents  are  attached. 

Exemptions  from  fees  on  the  plea  of  poverty  may  be  made  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  any  Public  School,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  any  member 
of  the  Board,  or  of  the  Secretary-Superintendent,  given  in  writing. 

Text-Books. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  procure  all  such  text-books  and  other  school 
requisites  as  are  enumerated  in  the  limit  table  of  the  class  to  which  he  or 
she  belongs,  and  none  other. 

In  cases  of  deserving  indigence,  the  Secretary-Superintendent  may  pro- 
vide and  lend,  with  due  precautions  for  their  proper  preservation,  text-books 
and  other  school  requisites,  preserving  a  record  of  each  case. 

School  Hours. 

The  school  hours  for  each  class  in  all  the  schools  are  defined  in  the  limit 
tables,  and  are  binding  alike  on  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  ox)ening  or  closing  of  the  play-grounds  and  school  buildings  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary-Superintendent,  or  in  the  case  of  the  High  Schools,  the  Higli 
School  Committee,  and  pupils  shall  not  have  admission  to  them  at  any 
other  times.  Arrangements  must  l)e  so  made  as  that  teachers  shall  be  in 
attendance — one  in  the  building  and  one  in  each  of  the  play-grounds — 
during  intervals  of  school  work,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  are  open 
by  order  of  the  Principal. 

Each  class-room  shall  l^  as9i^ed  by  the  Princi^l  to  the  particular 
charge  of  a  teacher,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  promptly  into  the 
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lamage,  whop  any  swob  occurs,  and  to  rejKtrt  the  same  to  the 
)amage  duo  to  rough  or  improper  conduct  must  be  repaired  at 
of  the  pupils  in  fault  A  teacher  failing  to  make  pronurt 
■eport  becomea  reaiionaible  for  dama^  done.  Teachers  left  in 
i  a  building  will  in  like  manner  be  held  responsible  for  damage 
lasfl-rooms. 

rs  ahall  be  closed  at  ten  minutes  past  the  tune  of  opening  of 
after  which  no  children  shall  be  ainitted  to  any  class  without 
>n  of  the  Principal,  except  when,  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  Uie 
J  children  would  l>e  endangered  by  their  being  compeUed  ta 

>il  in  the  Senior  or  any  Public  School  is  lat«  or  absent  at  more 
sions  of  the  school  during  the  month,  without  satisfactory 
by  a  iiarent  or  guardian,  or  leaves  the  school  premises  durina 
wtion  without  permission  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  the  Principal 
irtcretion,  declare  the  seat  forfeited,  and  must  notifv  the  pu^ntH 
.  He  must  then  send  a  statement  of  the  case  to  the  Secretap- 
^nt,  who  iH  empowered  toreadmit  the  pupil  upon  the  application 

S<;aooL   Studibh. 

table  for  each  class  states  the  time  w>  be  devoted  to  each 
he  progress  which  the  class  is  expected  to  make  in  one  half  >;ear 
Board  does  not  minut«lv  direct  the  manner  of  giving  instruction, 
lat  teachers,  aided  by  tne  advice  of  the  Sui>erintendent  and  of 
should  exercise  their  talents  and  skill  with  as  little  interferenre 
It,  however,  reminds  teachers  that  class-work  is  not  mere 
It  is  aUo,  and  to  a  great  extent,  study  under  the  eye  and  with 
ic  teacher  ;  and  forbids  the  giving  of  any  home  work  to  junior 
las  not  l)een  carefully  explained  beforehand. 
«mont  made  t*)  the  class  by  a  toacher  must  be  so  made  as  to 
tcntion,  and  to  convey  a  distinct  and  correct  conception  to  the 
ig.  The  memory  must  Ik:  trained  to  roiuemlwr  facta  accurately, 
oxpressiona  of  suflicient  importance,  whether  for  their  concise 
their  beauty,  with  verbal  exactness  and  with  promptitude.  So 
s  can  be  thoroughly  done  should  be  attempted, 
mist  carefully  prepare  the  day's  work  beforehand.  Exercises 
iten  on  the  blackboard,  and  all  appliances  placed  in  readiness 
moing  of  each  session.  The  general  work  of  preparation  and 
n  of  exercises  should  occupy  at  least  an  hour  daily, 
jctions  respecting  certain  work  may  be  found  in  the  Uomoranda 
ions  issued  for  the  use  of  teachers, 

Discipline, 

in  the  schools  is  founded  on  iufttruction  in  duty,  and  is 
by  appeals  to  reason  and  right  moral  feeling,  aided  by  rewards 
nt  and  obedient,  the  reiiroof  and  punishment  of  those  neglect- 
Itully  wrong,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  incorrigible. 
cted  that  no  pupil  will  I*  punished  for  a  fault  committed  in 
or  for  a  fault  not  distinctly  brought  home  to  him.  Teachers 
e  required  to  be  careful  that  the  children  understand  their 
e  must  be  taken  that  school  regulations  be  not  too  minute,  nor 
i  unnecessarily  multiplied  or  onerous. 

diligence  and  good  conduct  must  be  foaUred  by  reward.  One 
rewards  is  private  or  public  commendation  from  a  judidous 
izes  are  provided  for  the  diligent  and  successful 
s  admonition,  and  reproof  fail  to  secure  good  conduct  and 
the  part  of  any  child,  punishment  must !«  resorted  to. 
ng  to  punishment  teachers  must  take  care  to  ascertain  that 
lent  IS  merited,  and  to  select  that  form  which  is  best  suited  to 

To  secure  this  end,  the  Board  recommends  that  teachers,  whUe 
of  misconduct  dunng  a  lesson,  ahaU  not  punish  until  its  close. 
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PUNISHMBNTR 

Permitted  methods  of  punialimeut  are  : 

(a)  Setting  a  pupil  to  stand  on  the  floor.  Thi»  punishment  munt  not  l>e 
prolonged  beyond  the  continuance  of  one  lesson. 

(6)  Keeping  him  after  school  in  the  afternoon. 

This  must  in  no  case  be  for  longer  than  one  hour  a  day. 

(c)  Reporting  him  to  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

No  pupil  should  be  sent  to  report  hiniself  verbally,  but  reports  must  l»e 
made  by  the  teacher  in  person  or  in  writing. 

Pupils  should  be  reported  by  teachers  to  the  Principal  only  in  cases  of  a 
grave  character. 

When  a  pupil  is  reported,  the  Princiiial  must,  before  inflicting  punishment 
for  the  offence,  see  thiat  he  nas  receivea  a  correct  reiK)rt. 

(d)  Deprivation  of  credit  marks.  This  punishment  must  not  be  used 
capnciously. 

(e)  Corporal  punishment,  oxce])t  in  the  case  of  girls. 

Cori)oral  punishment  must  be  applie^l  only  cm  the  iiahns  of  the  hands 
and  with  the  strap  supplied  by  the  Board,  after  the  ix)y  lias  1»cen  nia<le 
aware  that  such  punisnment  is  about  to  lie  inflicted.  If  a  boy  refuse  to 
snbmit  he  must  be  sent  to  the  Principal. 

All  other  methods  of  corporal  punishment,  such  as  shaking,  pulling  the 
ear,  slapping  with  the  hand,  striking  with  the  pointer  or  without  Mraming, 
are  strictly  forbidden. 

The  giving  of  one  or  moi-e  strokes  for  the  same  oflfence  to  the  same  pupil 
at  the  same  time  constitutes  a  case  of  corporal  punishment. 

If  the  same  pupil  be  whipi)ed  more  than  once  during  any  month,  earli 
whipping  must  be  recorded  as  a  se()arat«  case  of  rorporal  punishment. 

Ii  more  than  one  pupil  1^3  whipped  for  the  same  offem'e  at  the  same  time 
each  whipping  must  be  recordeil  specifically  as  a  case  <»f  corporal 
punishment. 

The  strap  shall  be  kept  in  the  Princiiial's  room,  sent  for  as  re^iuired,  and 
immediately  returned. 

The  pupil  to  be  punished  shall  not  be  sent  for  the  strap. 

A  lx)ok  provided  by  the  Board  for  the  piirjjose  must  lie  kept  for 
recording  cases  of  punishment  in  each  school.  This  l)ook  shall  bt^  kept  in 
the  Principal's  oflice,  and  sent  with  the  strap  when  a  whi])ping  is  to  be 
inflicted.  All  punishments  must  be  recorded  in  it  at  the  time  in  accordance 
with  the  form  there  prescribed  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the 
school  to  countersi^  each  record  after  the  book  has  been  returned,  and  to 
include  in  his  montnly  return  to  the  Boaixl  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
corporal  punishments  administered  in  each  class. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  any  pupil  who  refuses  to 
submit  to  it.  The  insubordinate  pupil  shall  be  sent  home  by  the  Principal, 
either  at  once  or  at  the  close  of  the  session,  with  a  written  statement  of 
his  offence  and  of  the  penalty  to  he  inflicted,  of  the  fact  of  the  pupil's 
refusal  to  submit  and  of  his  consequent  exclusion  from  the  schpoi,  until 
he  is  willing  to  submit. 

No  record  of  "  sending  home  "  shall  be  entered  in  the  PrinciixiVs  punish- 
ment book. 

In  cases  where  the  offence  of  the  pupil  has  been  peculiarly  grave,  or  his 
conduct  in  refusing  punidiment  has  been  insolent  or  impertinent  (and  only 
in  such  cases),  the  rnncipal  instead  of  sending  the  pupil  home  may  resort 
at  once  to  suspension  under  clause  (/). 

(/)  Suspension. 

When  the  ordinary  discipline  fails  to  secure  becoming  conduct  in  a 
pupil,  the  Principal  may  suspend  him  from  the  school  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  school  days,  sending  by  the  delinquent  a  written  statement 
addressed  to  one  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  informing  him  6f  the  length 
of  time  for  which  the  pupil  is  suspended,  and  the  reasons  of  suspension. 
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If  the  suspension  be  for  refusal  to  do  some  definite  act  that  may  right- 
fully Ixj  demanded,  it  may  Ixj  extended  until  the  oflfender  return  and  do 
that  which  he  had  refused  to  do  ;  but  a  statement,  as  provided  for  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  must  be  sent  to  a  parent  or  guardian. 

If  a  suspended  pupil  remain  away  from  school  more  than  live  school 
days  from  the  dat«  of  suspension,  a  report  of  the  case  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary-Superintendent,  who  shall  tiien  take  measures  to  prevent  his 
admission  to  any  other  scnool. 

All  ca^es  of  corporal  punishment  by  the  Principal,  as  such,  and  of 
susy)ension,  must  be  fully  and  i:)ennanently  recorded  in  a  book  provided  for 
that_i)uri)ose,  and  o^)en  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Secretary-Supenntendent.  Punishment  inflicted  by  the  Principal,  when 
taking  temporarily  the  place  of  a  teacher,  will  be  noted  in  the  corporal 
punisnment  book  of  the  school  only. 

Expulsion. 

When  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  conduct  of  a  pupil  is  such  as  to 
endanger  the  authority  of  competent  teachers,  or  the  morals  of  his 
companions,  and  the  modes  of  discipline  detailed  aoove  fail  to  secure  amend- 
ment^ the  case  must  be  rejwrted  to  the  Secretary-SuiJerintendent,  who  shall 
appoint  a  time  to  meet  the  pupil,  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  the  teacher 
concerned,  at  the  school,  and-  shall  send  to  each  party  a  notification 
specifying  the  time,  place,  and  the  object  of  the  meetinjf.  If  neither  the 
pupil  nor  his  parents  or  guardians  attend,  he  shall  be  considered  withdrawn, 
and  forbidden  admission  into  any  school.  If  he  or  they  attend,  the  matter 
shall  be  carefully  investigated,  all  parties  having  a  dispassionate  hearing, 
and,  according  to  the  merits  of  t-he  ca.se,  the  Secretary-Superintendent 
may  warn  the  delinquent  and  his  parents  or  guardians,  by  not©  if  the  latter 
be  absent,  of  the  danger  of  expulsion,  may  sus^^end  him  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  a  month,  may  remove  him  to  another  school,  or  may  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Board,  with  which  alone  remains  the  jwwer  to  suspend 
indefinitely,  or  to  expel.  If  the  Secretary-Sui>erintendent  remove  the 
delinquent  to  another  school,  he  must  make  provision  for  his  reception 
there 

Examinations. 

Public  oral  examinations  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  by  appointment 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Written  examinations  shall  be  held  annually  or  oftener,  as  the  Board 
may  direct.  At  their  close,  and  in  accordance  with  their  results,  prizes 
shall  be  awarded,  promotions  made,  and  classes  re-arranged. 

A  scheme,  giving  the  day  on  which  each  examination  shall  be  held,  will 
be  sent  to  the  Principals  by  the  Board  sufficiently  early  to  afford  time  for 
preparation  and  arrangement. 

For  all  such  examinations  the  Board  wiU  furnish  the  questions,  and  will 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subjects  shall  be 
given. 

The  scale  of  values  assigned  to  the  subjects  is  given  on  the  Examination 
Sheets  provided  under  the  regulation  for  the  reporting  of  results. 

The  questions  shall  be  distributed  to  the  schools  in  sealed  i^arcels,  each 
bearing  on  the  outside  the  name  of  the  examination  paper  contained  within, 
and  the  number  of  copies.  No  parcel  shall  be  opened  until  the  hour  at 
which  the  examination  is  to  be  held. 

As  far  iis  i)ossible  all  pupils  taking  the  same  examination  paper  must  be 
examined  simultaneously  in  the  school,  but  when  the  accommodation  is 
insufficient  for  this,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  first 
examined  shall  have  no  communication  with  those  stUl  to  be  examined. 
No  two  children  taking  the  same  examination  paper  shall  sit  at  the  same 
desk. 

The  children  about  to  be  examined  being  assembled,  the  teacher  must 
furnish  each  with  pen,  ink,  blotting  paper,  a  known  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  blank  paper,  wnich  must  all  l)e  returned  untorn,  and,  after  silence  is 
enforced,  one  examination  paper  only. 
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Each  child  must  write  his  naine,  ii^  lant  birthday,  name  of  the  scliooU 
and  rank  in  the  school  in  appropriate  places.  Then,  having  marked  the 
time,  and  giving  no  explanation  of  tlie  (luestious,  the  teacher  nmst  direct 
the  children  toT)egin  work,  must  see  that  no  use  is  made  of  an>r  slate,  lKX)k, 
pencil,  other  paper  than  that  furnished,  or  of  any  extraneous  aid,  and  must 
arrest  all  work  at  the  end  of  the  assi^pied  time,  and  collect  the  answers. 
Any  pupil  detected  in  contravening  this  regulation  shall  forfeit  all  marks 
assigned  to  the  pa[)er  u])on  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  givinff  out  dictation,  the  teacher  stiould  read  once  before  writing 
begins  and  Defore  the  time  is  marked,  and  should  then  read  at  his  discre- 
tion, while  the  pupils  write,  givinj^  the  punctuation  unless  otherwise 
directed,  and,  if  he  chooses,  the  meaning  of  detached  woixls. 

All  answers  shall  be  read,  valued,  and  signed  in  accordance^  first  with 
any  instructions  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Board  ;  secondly,  with  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Principal.  The  precise  method  of  distributing  -the 
marks  assigned  for  each  (question  and  paper  shall  l)e  determined  by  the 
Principal  in  consultation  with  the  teachers  interested  l)efor3  the  answers  of 
the  pupils  are  marked.  All  doubtful  points  arising  during  the  process  of 
marking  shall  be  referred  to  the  Principal,  whose  decision  must  be  fol- 
lowed; and  in  schools  where  two  or  more  classes  taught  by  different 
teachers  take  the  same  examination  paper  the  answers  shall  be  valued  by 
the  teachers  concerned  in  consultation  with  one  another.  All  answers  must 
be  filed  in  an  orderly  manner  in  the  school,  must  be  preserved  for  one  year, 
and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  sunject  to  the  call  of  the  Boani  or 
Superintendent. 

Promotions. 

In  cases  where  the  desirability  of  promoting  a  pupil  is  doul»tfu),  Ijeraiwe 
such  a  pupil  in  the  written  examinations  has  ac<iuitted  himself  either  better 
or  worse  than  could  have  been  expected,  it  shall  be  in  the  iwwer  of  the 
8ecretary-Sux>erintendent  to  take  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
pupil's  fitness  for  promotion,  the  results  of  all  tests  recorded  during  the  year, 
ana  the  teacher's  impressions,  as  well  as  marks  gained  in  the  examination. 

When  a  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  any  school  or  class, 
he  shall  be  removed  to  a  higher.  No  deviations  from  this  rule  will  be 
liermitted.  unless  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Secretarv-Sui^rintendent. 

In  the  Hi^h  Schools  promotions  shall  oe  made  by  the  Hector  under  the 
regulations  in  consultation  with  the  teachers  in  charge  of  their  respective 
classes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

Prizes. 

Prizes  for  geneml  proficiency  are  provided  in  all  classes  of  the  Public  and 
Senior  Schods,  except  Kindergarten,  Preparatory,  and  First  Year  grades. 
All  pupils  are  eligible  for  these  prizes. 

A  pupil,  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  must,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize,  establish  his  school  record  for 
the  year  by  the  production  of  the  monthly  reports  received  in  the  former 
school. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  prize,  a  pupil  in  the  Public  Schools,  must  have 
obtained :  — 

(a)  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  obtainable  in  all  examination 
papers  set  by  the  Board  or  by  Principals  in  grades  not  examined  by  the 
Board  ; 

{h)  A  similar  percentage  of  the  total  marks  attainable  for  lessons 
during  the  year  where  some  scheme  of  marking  school-work,  approved 
by  the  Secretary-  Superintendent,  has  been  consistently  mamtained 
throughout  the  year  ;  and 

(c)  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  maximum  marks  in  conduct  and  punc 
tuality,  also  awarded  on  some  approved  scheme. 

In  the  Senior  School  to  be  entitled  to  a  prize  the  pupil  is  required  to 
obtain  seventy-five  i)er  cent,  only  of  the  marks  attainable  in  examinations 
and  lessons. 


•  •  ■  .  •  •  I 
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A  First  General  Proficiency  prize  will  be  given  in  each  class  to  that  boy 
and  that  girl,  whose  aggregate  marks— not  less  than  the  minimum  above 
stated  —are  the  highest. 

All  pupils  who  have  not  remained  in  the  grade  of  their  classes  more  than 
twelve  school  months  in  the  Public  and  Senior  Schools,  or  more  than  live 
terms  in  the  High  Schools,  and  who  have  not  been  entered  in  the  punish- 
ment book  of  the  Principal  during  the  six  months  preceding,  may  compete 
for  First  General  Proficiency  prizes. 

In  the  High  Schools  medals  are  the  only  piizes  awai'ded  by  the  Boaixl. 

Commissioners'  Scholarships. 

The  Board  will  award,  annually,  a  number  of  Commissioners'  Scholar- 
shipd,  not  more  than  forty  (40)  in  all. 

In  awarding  scholarships  to  the  candidates  entitled  to  compete,  the 
following  principles  will  he  observed  :- 

(a)  Two  scholarships  will  he  awarded  in  each  IMblic  School,  and  in  the 
McGill  Model  Schools  one  to  the  first  boy  and  the  other  to  the  first  girl. 

(b)  The  remaining  scholarshijis  will  be  divided  between  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  of 
Sixth  Year  Grade  who  enter  upon  the  final  examinations. 

(c)  The  scholarships  assigned  to  boys  will  be  distributed  among  the 
various  schools  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  boys 
of  Sixth  Year  Grade  in  each  school  bears  to  the  total  number  of  boys  as 
determined  by  principle  (6). 

(cO  Princii)le  (c)  will  be  applied  to  girls. 

(c)  Wliere  the  girls  of  a  school  are  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of 
sc^holarships  with  a  fraction  over,  and  the  boys  are  entitled  to  another 
certain  number  with  a  fraction  over,  and  the  two  fractions  netvrly  equiva- 
lent, when  added  together,  are  sufiicient  to  entitle  the  school  to  an  addi- 
tional scholarship,  such  a  scholarship  may  be  won  either  by  a  boy  or  by 
a  girl. 

(f)  The  scholarshijxs  thus  assigned  to  each  school  vn\\  be  awarded  in 
order  of  merit,  exce])t  that  candidates  qualifying  under  the  second  of  the 
two  conditions  of  <[ualification  mentioned  lielow,  must  obtain  5  \)er  cent, 
more  marks  on  their  aggregate  than  candidates  (qualifying  under  the  first 
condition,  in  order  to  take  precedence. 

All  candidates  nuist  Vx*  pu}nls  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Public  Schools 
who  are  entitled  to  comi)ete  for  first  General  Proficiency  prizes,  who  are  not 
leas  than  twelve  nor  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  on  the  first  of  June  of 
the  year  in  which  they  are  candidates,  who  have  s^jent  the  two  years 
previous  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  have  not  doubled  the  Fifth  Year  Gi-ade 
except  on  account  of  age  or  illness,  and  who  have  fulfilled  one  or  other  of 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1st  That  they  take  seventy-five  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  marks  attainable 
in  examinations  and  in  the  subject  of  English,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  such  marks  in  each  and  every  other  subject. 

2nd  That  they  obtain  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  as  above  with 
seventy-five  per  cent,  in  English,  and  do  not  fall  below  the  above-mentioned 
standard  of  two-thirds  in  more  than  two  subjects  ;  and  in  case  the  failure 
be  in  French  or  Arithmetic,  pass  a  supplemental  examination  on  the  first 
of  September  next  ensuing. 

The  Commissioners'  Scholarships  are  tenable  either  in  the  High  Schools 
for  a  classical  course,  or  in  the  Senior  School  for  a  non-classical  course,  but 
can  be  retained  only  from  year  to  year,  and  for  their  retention  the  holders 
of  them  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  continued  good  conduct  and 
application. 

A  scholaishij)  is  forfeited  if  the  holder  thereof,  except  in  case  of  illness, 
fails  to  gain  ])romotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  end  of  any  year. 

The  llector  of  the  High  Sch(X)ls  and  the  Princiiial  of  the  Semor  School, 
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on  recdviiig  ConmdesumarB'  Scholan,  are  authoriHed  to  demand  from 
parents  some  reaaoiuible  assurance  that  their  children  will  complete  the 
school  course,  and  they  shall  report  annually  to  the  Board  at  its  September 
meeting)  upon  the  progress  of  those  enjoying  this  benefit. 

GOVKBNMENT  ScHOLABHHIPM. 

Thirty  free  tuitions  in  the  High  School  of  Montreal  are  awarded  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  \i\x>u  the  recommendation  of  the  Board. 
These  scholarships  are  not  competitive,  and  candidates  in  order  to  \>e 
eligible  for  appointment,  must  give  satisfactoryproof  of  good  character  and 
of  their  being  Qualified  to  enter  at  least  the  Third  Form.  These  scholar- 
ships are  tenable  from  year  to  year,  and  their  tenure  is  conditional  upon 
gocKi  conduct  and  sati^actory  progress.  Nominations  are  made  annually 
at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Soard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Rector  of  the  High  School  to  re[x>rt  in  writing  to  that  meeting  u})on  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  pupils  eigoyin^  this  benefit,  as  well  as  u]ion  the 
<nialification8  of  new  applicants.  Apnhcations  must  lie  sent  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  tnan  the  first  week  in  Septem1)er. 

Reports  to  Pakents. 

Monthly  re}x>rt8  of  attendance,  and  reports  of  the  results  of  written 
examinations,  shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all  pupils.  In 
addition  to  these,  reports  of  pn^press  and  standing  shall  be  sent  to  parents 
at  least  three  times  a  year.  All  forms  of  report  shall  be  approved  oy  the 
Board. 

Meetij^gs  of  Teachekr. 

At  least  one  meeting  of  teachers  shall  be  held  iu  the  Senior  and  each 
l\ibUc  School  during  the  year,  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary -Superintendent, 
at  such  time  out  of  school  houi-s  as  may  apiiear  to  him  convenient  for  the 
teachei-s.  At  it,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Secretary-Superintendent, 
or  the  Principal  of  the  school,  shall  preside,  and  all  teachei-s  are  exj>ected  to 
attend.  All  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  the  school  may  be  discussed, 
and  all  proposed  Regulations  and  Time  Tables  shall  lie  submitted  previous 
to  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent. 

Conferences  of  Teachers. 

Conferences  of  teachers  shall  be  held  in  the  High  School  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  arises.  Such 
conferences  shall  be  called  (a)  by  the  Board,  (b)  by  the  Secretary-Suj^rin- 
tendent,  (c)  at  the  request  of  six  teachers  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary- 
Superintendent.  A  week's  notice  of  meeting  shall  be  given,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  a  statement  of  the  special  ousiness  to  be  brought  forward 
shall  be  embodied  in  the  notice  of  meeting.  All  teachers  are  expected 
to  attend. 

Holidays. 

Holidays  shall  he  as  follows  : — 

Ist.  Every  Saturday. 

Snd.  Qood  Friday  and  Easter  Monday. 

3rd.  The  Queen's  birthday. 

4th.  Such  days  as  may  be  proclaimed  by  Authority.* 

5th.  The  Superintendent  is  directed  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may 
lie  necessary  to  allow  any  teacher  two  days  annually  to  visit  other  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Board,  or  to  attend  the  Convention  of  Protestant 
Teachers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

6th.  Monthly  half-holidays  for  punctual  attendance  are  allowed  in 
schools  in  which  the  attendance  does  not  fall  short  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
perfect  attendance. 


*  These  holidays  cannot  be  given  by  the  Principals  of  Schcx>ls  without 
teceipt  of  siteclal  authorisation  from  the  Board. 
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The  schools  will  ck>se  foralK)Ut  ten  days  at  Christinaji  and  two  months  in 
the  summer,  as  may  be  determined  each  year  by  the  Hoard. 
Any  other  holidays  may  be  given  by  the  Board  or  by  its  Cliairman  only. 

Supplies  and  Repairs. 

All  school  supplies  and  small  repairs,  when  sanctioned  by  the  Treasurer, 
will  be  providea  oy  him  upon  the  receipt  of  a  reauisition  from  the  Principal 
so  that  no  expenses  on  Ijehalf  of  the  schools  shall  Ije  incurred  by  Princii»ls 
or  Caretakers,  without  his  written  order.  It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  each 
Principal  to  consider  beforehand  what  supplies  are  needed  monthly^  and  to 
send  his  requisition  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  being  met  The  Prin- 
cipal must  give  the  Treasurer  a  receipt  for  all  goods  delivered. 

Fire-drill. 

Fire-drills  must  be  conducted  at  least  once  a  month,  sometimes  during 
the  forenoon,  and  sometimes  during  the  afternoon  session,  but  not  at 
regular  or  prearranged  periods. 

There  shall  l)e  a  special  signal  placed  in  some  accessible  part  of  the 
building,  which  must  Ije  used  for  fire-drill  only.  Every  member  of  the 
school  staff,  as  well  as  the  airetaker,  must  know  how  to  give  the  fire-signal. 


teachers  being  in  advance  of  their  classes. 

Teachers  or  reliable  older  pupils,  should  be  stationed  on  staircase  landings, 
at  the  foot  of  stairways,  at  exits,  and  other  important  positions,  to  assist, 
and  should  be  especially  trained  to  take  these  pasitions  with  promptnes.^. 

Pupils  in  drilling  should  be  confined  occasionally  to  one  staircase,  and 
one  means  of  exit ;  and  should  \ye  trained  to  halt  instantaneously  at  word 
of  command,  and  to  obey  promptly  all  directions. 

Note.—The  treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal  annually  pays  to  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  out  of  the 
moneys  i)ayal)le  to  the  Protestant  Hoard  of  School  Commissioners  for  the 
City  of  Montreal,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollai-s  for  the  education  of 
chittlren,  resident  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  and  attending  the  McGill  !Mode] 
Schools. 


Proieitant  Schooli  in  MontrecU.—  TYk^  following  report  as  to  the 
course  in  manual  training  in  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Schools  of  Montreal,  was  recently  made  by  the  superintendent 
of  them,  and  is  taken  from  the  Rejwrt  for  1897. 

'*a.  Kindergartens. — Kindergarten  departments  have  now  been  esta- 
blished in  all  the  High  and  Public  Schools  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
schools  situated  on  the  outskirte  of  the  city.  The  Kindergarten  occupations 
are  the  Iwisis  of  all  manual  training.  The  Kindergarten  begins  the  training 
of  the  hands  in  exactness,  deftness,  and  neatness,  educating  them  to  do  the 
will  of  the  brain  which  stands  behind  them.  The  course  deals  with  solids, 
by  means  of  clay,  sand,  and  cardboard  work  :  surfaces,  through  paper- 
folding,  ])aper-cutting,  and  painting  with  brush  ;  lines,  by  means  of  weav- 
ing, sewing,  and  drawing;  and  ^>oints,  by  means  of  bead -stringing, 
|ierforating,  etc. 

"  6.  Transition  Work.  —  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  some 
special  provision  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  natural  connection 
between  the  Kindergarten  or  the  Home  and  the  regular  school  work  The 
difficulty  IS  now  mot  by  what  is  called  Transition  Work  during  the  first 
year  of  school.  This  work  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  first  year  classes, 
more  especially  in  the  High  Schools,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  specialiste 
trained  aiul  exi)erienced  m  thw  work.    Tlie  children  are  taught  fading 
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Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  in  connection  witli  Manual  VV  >rk  and  Form 
Study.  Ileginnings  are  made  in  Literature  and  Science,  History  and 
Ueograpliy,  by  means  of  stories^  poems,  and  observation  lessons,  with  the 
aid  I  if  tne  sand  and  clay  modelling.  Correlation  of  studies  is  the  aim,  that 
interest  may  be  stimulated  and  the  connection  between  the  Kinder^parten 
and  Preparatory  Classes  made  as  close  and  natural  as  possible. 

"  c.  Form  Study  and  Drawing.  —  The  manual  work  begun  in  the 
Kindergarten  is  systematically  earned  on  in  thejunior  classes  of  all  schools 
under  tne  head  of  Form  Study  and  Drawing.  This  includes  paiier-folding 
and  pai)er-cuttin^,  sticklaying,  clay  modelling,  and  colour  work.  The 
results  of  the  work  in  this  direction  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

^'  The  work  is  strictly  educational,  it  deals  with  the  mind  ;  the  hand  and 

eye  are  trained  to  express  thought  through  the  study  of  concrete  objects. 

It  aims  to  cultivate  tne  imagination,  to  develop  the  sense  of  beauty,  to  lead 

to  the  expression  of  artbtic  ideas,  to  teach  in  true  historic  order  what  the 

course  of  the  world's  great  art  has  been,  and  the  function  of  beauty  in 

education  and  in  life. 

^*The  course  followed  is  the  Piung  course^  and  will  be  found  fully 

1  ,     .,     T>         /-,     viz., 

the 


**d  Sloyd.  —  Educational  Sloyd  now  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Boys'  High  School.  The  system  of  educational  handwork  in  wood  is 
generally  recognised  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  development  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers  of  children.  The  advantages  to  be 
derivea  from  it  are  numerous.  It  inspires  respect  for  rough,  honest,  bodily 
labour  ;  it  cultivates  manual  dexterity,  self-reliance,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  patience ;  it  trains  to  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness,  neatness  ; 
and  it  develops  the  ph^^sical  powers.  A  Sloyd  room  has  accordiiif^Iy  been 
fitted  up  witfc  thirty-six  adjustable  work-benches,  each  bench  being  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  tools  for  an  elementary  course  of  woodwork.  The 
course,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years,  bc^nning  with  the  first 
form,  consists  of  a  series  of  modelH  in  wood  so  arranged  as  to  involve  a 
well-graded  series  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  common  tools.  Eight  classes, 
including  over  two  hundred  boys,  are  drafted  in  turn  into  the  Sloyd  room, 
where  they  are  req^uired  to  take  up  the  regular  course  in  Sloya.  Three 
steps  are  involved  in  the  study  of  each  model.  First,  the  model  is  carefully 
examined  by  each  boy  :  second,  a  working  plan  of  the  model,  drawn  to 
scale,  is  prepared  by  eacn  boy  ;  and  third,  uie  model  is  reproduced  in  wood 
from  the  working  plan.  From  the  beginning  the  pupil  is  tau^rht  to  make 
and  interpret  working  drawings,  and  to  reproduce  from  them  tne  indicated 
forms." 

The  following  note  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  present  Sui)eriu ten- 
dent  of  Protestant  Schools  in  Monti*eal  :— 

c.  Cooking. — Three  cooking  centres  in  convenient  schools  have  been 
established.  Classes  from  the  ten  large  public  schools  are  now  drafted  into 
one  or  other  of  these  centres^  each  school  contributing  a  class  of  not  more 
than  28  cirls.  Instruction  m  cooking  is  given  during  the  regular  school 
hours,  each  class  spending  half  a  day  in  the  work,  and  no  fee  is  charged. 
The  method  of  instruction  provides  for  a  demonstration  lesson  to  a  fuU 
class  during  the  first  hour,  and  for  practice  lessons  in  two  sections  during 
md  remainder  of  the  time.  The  services  of  a  competent  instructress  have 
been  secured  in  the  person  of  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Cookery  and 
Domestic  Economy,  Manchester,  England. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


REGULATIONS  OF  1890  EMPOWERING  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
AND  PROTESTANT  BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
IN  MONTREAL  TO  ISSl^E  DEBENTURES. 

Whereas  the  Boai*d  of  Romau  Catholic  School  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Montreal,  and  the  Boai-d  of  Protestant  School  Commisusioners  of  the 
C'ity  of  Montreal  have,  by  their  })etition,  established  that  it  is  expedient  to 
consolidate,  explain,  and  ^ive  a  permanent  character  to,  the  various  statutes 
which  have  l)een,  trom  time  to  time,  enacted,  granting  the  said  Boards 
fK)wer  to  is.sue  <lebenture8  for  the  purjxxse  of  enabling  the  said  boards  to 
erect  .suitable  school -hoiujes  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  under  their  re8|»ectivc 
control  ;  and  whereas  some  of  the  debentures  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  said  statutes  have  become  paid  up  and  extinguished,  by  means  of 
the  sinking  fund  provided  for  the  regular  redemption  of  the  said  deben- 
tures ;  ancl  whereas  the  growing  wants  and  necessities  of  primary  education 
in  the  said  City  of  Montreal,  as  well  as  the  facilities  offered  for  obtaining 
loans  on  debentuius,  render  it  expedient  that  the  said  school  boards  shoula 
be  invested  with  the  permanent  power  of  raising  money  by  debentures  to  a 
limited  amount  for  the  construction  of  school-houses  when  neces.sary, 
without  l^einff  obliged  to  obtain  new  legislative  authority,  upon  each  and 
every  issue  of  such  debentures. 

Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  Quelxjc,  enacts  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Board  of  Roman  Catholic  School  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Board  of  Protestant  School  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Montreal,  are  hereby,  severally  and  separately,  authorised  to  issue  deben- 
tures or  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  build  schools,  under 
the  control  of  the  said  Boards,  and  acquire  land  for  school  sites,  as  well  as 
to  pay  off  any  mortgages  ujwn  their  immoveable  profHirty  to  the  extent  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each  Board. 

2.  The  said  debentures*  or  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  sums  of  one  hundred, 
five  hundred,  or  one  thousand  dollai*s  each  ;  no  issue  shall  be  of  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  lx>nds  of  ei{\ial  denomination;  the  said 
issue  to  be  redeemable,  as  herein  provided,  in  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty^  thirty-five,  or  forty  years,  and  the  said  debentures  or  bonds  shall 
bear  mterest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five  ix?r  cent.  i>er  annum,  payable 
annually  or  semi-annually. 

3.  The  payment  of  the  interest  and  capital  of  the  said  debentures  or 
bonds  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  income  of  the  said  Boards,  derived  from 
the  school  tax  in  the  City  of  Montreal  : 

(a)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  have  decided  u^wn  an  issue  of  debentures* 
or  bonds,  the  said  Board  will  give  a  notice  in  writing  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  City  of  Montreal  specifying  the  date  and  the  amount  of  issue  decided 
upon,  the  denomination  of  the  bonds,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  date  of 
the  redemption  of  the  said  debentures  or  bonds. 

(6)  The  bonds  or  debentures  issued  confonnably  to  the  said  notice  and 
signed  by  the  president  or  chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  Board,  shall  l»e 
presented  to  the  treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
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sign  the  said  bonds,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  iBHue  authoriRed  by 
the  present  act. 

(c)  Such  signature,  bv  the  treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  shall  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  said  bonds  or  debentures  have  been  served  upon 
lum,  and  that  the  payment  of  interest  and  capital  of  the  said  lx>nds  snail 
be  provided  for  bv  the  said  treasurer  out  of  tne  school  tax,  which  the  said 
treasurer  is  bound  to  pay  yearly  for  the  said  Boards  after  collection  of  the 
same  by  the  ConK>ration  of  the  City  of  Montreal  according  to  law,  and  the 
md  signature  of  the  said  treasurer  shall  be  sutlicient  proof  to  third  imrties, 
that  tne  said  bonds  or  debentures  have  been  issued  conformably  to  the 
pi'esent  act,  and  are  not  in  excess  of  the  power  to  issue,  authorised  by  the 
present  act. 

(cQ  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  out  of 
the  vearly  proceeds  of  the  school  tax  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  to  retain  in 
his  hands  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  all  the  interest  which  shall  become  due 
and  payable,  in  each  and  every  vear,  upon  the  said  lK>nds  or  debentures, 
and,  fiuthermore,  to  retain,  in  addition,  a  sufficient  sum  to  form  a  sinking 
fund  to  provide  for  the  re|>ayment  of  the  capital  of  the  said  debentures  or 
b(mds  at  their  maturity  •  and  tlie  bearers  of  the  said  bonds  or  debentures 
shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Montreal 
payment  at  maturity  of  the  said  bonds  or  aebentures  in  capital  and  interest. 

(e)  Upon  the  amounts  thus  retained  in  his  hands,  the  said  treasurer  shall 
allow  tne  Board  entitled  to  the  same  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
particular  issue  of  the  bonds  may  bear,  which  interest  shall  be  capitalised 
yearly  whilst  the  said  bonds  or  aebentures  shall  remain  outstanaing  and 
unpaid  ;  and  the  said  treasurer  shall,  out  of  the  amount  so  by  him  retained, 
pay  the  interest  ujwn  the  said  l>onds  or  debentures,  as  the  same  become 
due,  and  out  of  the  amount  retained  by  him  for  a  sinking  fund  and  the 
interest  accrued  upon  th^  said  sinking  fund,  he  shall  redeem  the  said 
bonds  as  the  same  become  due ;  and  he  shall  render  an  account  to  the 
^d  Board,  and  shall  pay  over  to  them  any  amounts  i*emaining  in  Ids 
hands  to  their  credit  upon  any  separate  issue  of  bonds,  or  shall  be  entitled 
to  claim  from  them  any  deficit,  should  such  deficit  exist. 

(J)  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Montreal  and  the  said  Board  may 
mutually  agree  u)x>n  some  different  system  as  to  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  said  debentures  or 
Ix^nds  as  well  as  the  investment  of  the  same  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such 
special  agreement,  the  foregoing  disi)ositions  shall  apply,  and,  under  any 
cmiumstances,  the  signature  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal, 
acknowledging  as  aforesaid,  the  service  ujjon  him  of  the  said  bonds  or 
debentures,  will  be  sufficient  proof,  in  favour  of  the  l)earers  of  the  said 
bonds  or  debentures,  that  the  issue  of  the  same  has  l>een  duly  authorised, 
according  to  law,  and  that  their  redemption  shall  be  pi-ovided  out  of  the 
"jaid  sinking  fund. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  said  Board  power 
to  issue  and  keep  outstanding  more  than  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred 
^usand  dollars  of  bonds  or  debentures  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  deben- 
tures issued  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes  32  Victoria  chapter  16,  33 
Victoria  chapter  25,  34  Victoria  chapter  12,  36  Victoria  chapter  33,  39 
Victoria  chapter  16,  42-43  Victoria  chapter  14,  by  either  of  the  said  Boards, 
and  still  unredeemed,  are  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  said  Boards 
exercise  the  said  powers  hereby  conferred  to  issue  debentures  or  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  nor  shall  this 
act  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  either  board  to  issue  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  aebentures  in  addition  to  those  already  issued  and  still  unre- 
deemed at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act ;  but  only  as 
conferring  upon  the  said  boards  the  ix)wer  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  necessity  for  which  the  said  issues  are  authorised  occur,  and  to  keep 
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oatstanding  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  of 
debentures  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  inclusive  of  those  bonds  which  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  issued  under  the  above-mentioned  statutes,  and 
whicn  shall  still  be  unredeemed  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
act. 

Nevertheless,  the  debentures^  issued  by  the  Board  of  Protestant  School 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  five  thousand 
doUani  and  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cit^  of  Montreal,  b^iring  date 
the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  mnety,  redeemable  in  twenty* 
years,  are  hereby  declared  legal,  valid,  and  binding,  as  though  the  said 
debentures  had  been  issued  unaer  the  authority  and  provisions  of  the 
present  act. 


*  Amended  by  an  Act  i)a.ssed  the  same  day,  30th  December,  1880,  and 
"  thirty  "  substituted. 
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APPENDIX  D 


SPECIAL  REGULATION  OF  1893  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
TENURE  OF  OFFICE  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BOARD 
OF  SCHOOL  C0MMLS8T0NERS,  MONTREAL. 

1.  All  the  Commissioners  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Montreal  shall  go  out  of  oflice  on  the 
first  day  of  July  next. 

2.  Before  the  said  day,  the  Lieutenant  Govern  >r  in  Council,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  appoint 
three  commissioners,  chosen  a**  much  jis  )K)ssib]e  from  among  the  members 
of  the  universities  of  Montreal,  the  Arch biMhop  of  Montreal  shall  apjioiiit 
three  selected  from  the  memlK»rs  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Corpoi-ation 
of  the  city  of  Montreal  shall  also  appoint  three  selected  from  the  Roman 
C^atholic  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  to  form  part  of  the  said  Board. 

3.  If  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  or  the  cori)oration  of 
the  C'ity  of  Montreal,  or  both,  shall  have  nrglertod  to  notify  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  writing,  of  the  appointments  which  tht'y 
are  obliged  to  make,  the  said  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  in  the  manner  above  provided  ;  and  the  commissioners 
5*o  apr>ointed,  shall  l)e  deemed  to  have  been  named  by  the  authority  which 
failed  to  ap[K)int  them. 

In  caae  the  appointments  or  some  of  the  appointments  to  be  made 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  have  not  been  made  they  shall 
be  made  by  him  within  the  shortest  possible  delay  thereafter,  and  the 
comniLssionei's  so  apjjointed  shall  enter  into  office  immediately  after  their 
ap|x>intment. 

4.  The  comniissionei*s  shall  remain  in  office  during  three  years,  except 
that,  after  their  nomination,  one  of  the  commissioners  in  each  of  the 
above  categories,  designated  by  lot,  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  another  of  each  category  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  the  three  others  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

5.  Any  vacancy  in  the  said  Board,  by  death  or  absence  from  the 
Province,  shall  be  filled  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioner  to  be  replaced  was  inade,  and  the  person  filling 
such  vacancy  shall  remain  in  office  only  during  the  time  his  predecessor 
would  have  continued  in  office. 
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APPENDIX   G. 


FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PROJESTANT  BOARD 
OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  MONTREAL 
FROM   SEPTEMBER,  1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1899* 

Attendance. 

The  Board  has  under  its  direct  control  fifteen  schools  with  an  actual 
daily  attendance  of  8,206  pupils,  as  may  be  seen  fix>m  the  following  returns. 
It  also  subsidises  two  other  schools,  the  McGill  Model  Schools,  and  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Day  School. 

Attendance  for  October,  1899. 

Name  of  School.                                              No.  of  Pupils. 

High  School  of  Montreal     -            -           -           -  669 

High  School  for  Girls          ...           -  620 

Senior  School           -----  258 

Aberdeen  School      -----  849 

Ann  Street  School    -----  481 

Berthelet  Street  School       -           -           -           -  599 

Britannia  School      -----  71 

Duflferin  School        -----  534 

Hochelaga  School    -----  95 

Lansdowne  School  -----  746 

Lome  School           -----  682 

Mount  Royal  School           -           -           -           -  867 

Riverside  School      -----  679 

Royal  Arthur  School           -                       -           -  609 

Victoria  School        -----  597 


8,206 
McGill  Model  School,  boys  and  girls  -  -        486 

Baron  de  Hirsch  School      -  -  .  .       368 


9,049 

This  attendance  shows  an  increase  of  63  pupils  only  as  compared  with 
the  same  returns  last  year.  A  furthei  analysis,  however,  shows  that  the 
Qxunber  of  Roman  Catholics  has  decreased  by  75,  and  the  number  of  non- 
residents by  76.  It  follows^  therefore,  that  the  number  of  Protestant  and 
Jewish  pupils  residing  within  the  Citv  limits  has  increased  by  214,  which  a 
final  analysis  sub-dividea  into  124  Protestants  and  90  Jews.  The  total 
enrolment  for  October  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Protestants  residing  within  the  city  limits  -  7,638 

Jews                  „           „           „           „  -  1,107 

Roman  Catholics  -           -           -           -  -  214 

Non-resident  Protestants  and  Jews         -  -  90 


9,049 

It  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  for  some  years  back  that  the  school  popula- 
tion has  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  the 

*This  Report   was  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  E,  W.  Arthy,  Secretary. 
Superintendent  to  the  Protestant  Board. 
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suburban  municipalities,  but  has  been  stationary,  or  even  decreasing  in  the 
central  districts  of  the  city.  This  year,  for  example  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  increase,  amounting  to  185  pupils  in  Mount  Boyal  and  Aber- 
deen Schools,  while  there  has  been  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of 
Ann  Street,  Berthelet  Street,  and  Dufferin  Schools. 

School  Accommodation. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  fNovember,  1897)  an  extension  of  six 
rooms  to  the  Mount  Roytkl  School  has  oeen  erect€«  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  that  growing  district.  The  expenditure  for  the  purpose,  amounting  to 
some  $142000.00,  has  increased  the  floating  debt  of  the  Board  by  about 
$8,000.  The  building  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and 
on  the  re-assembling  of  classes  m  September  every  classroom  was  occupied. 
Hie  present  schoolrooms  of  the  Senior  School  are  much  needed  to  furnish 
accoDunodation  for  an  extension  of  the  High  School.  Last  year  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  spent  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  ways  and 
means,  but  was  unable  either  to  find  a  desirable  site  or  to  advise  the 
Commissioners,  in  view  of  their  financial  position,  to  imdertake  the  large 
capital  expenditure  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 

The  difficulty  of  adjusting  school  attendance  to  school  accommodation  is 
likely  to  be  an  increasing  one.  At  the  present  time,  two  class  rooms  onlv, 
one  in  Victoria  and  one  in  Royal  Arthur  School,  are  not  in  regular  daily 
use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eleven  half-day  classes  which  meet  in 
the  afternoon,  because  there  are  no  class  rooms  vacant  for  their  reception  in 
the  forenoon.  This  arrangement  is  open  to  obvious  objections  on  the 
ground  of  both  health  and  convenience.  Apart  from  this  double  use  of 
certain  rooms,  there  are  not  a  few  other  classes  which  have  grown  beyond 
the  normal  capacity  of  their  rooms,  and  yet  cannot  be  divided  for  lack  of 
space. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Public  Schools  has  been  divided  into  half- 
yearly  instead  of  yearly  sections.  This  change  has  been  introduced  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  system  of  classification  which  provides  for  the 
grading  of  pupils  by  intervening  steps  of  six  months  instead  of  twelve 
months.  Apart  from  the  general  improvement  gained  by  more  exact 
classification  throughout  the  school,  two  particidar  {^vantages  have  resulted 
from  the  change.  First,  when  a  pupil  for  any  reason  fails  to  gain  promotion 
he  loses,  not  a  full  year,  but  a  half-year  only.  Second,  the  facilities  for 
placing  new  pupils  with  advantage  are  increased.  In  the  Public  Schools 
the  names  of  the  grades,  as  Preparatory,  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Senior, 
have  been  aVandoned,  since  these  names  carried  no  meaning  to  those  un- 
familiar with  the  system.  The  simpler  method  of  naming  the  grade  by  the 
year  which  it  occupies  in  the  school  course  has  been  substituted.  The  course 
IS  now  divided  into  six  grades  known  as  First  to  Sixth  Years.  Preliminary 
to  this,  two  classes  are  provided,  a  Kindergarten  class,  and  a  Preparatory 
class  for  the  benefit  of  very  young  children  who  are  unable  to  enter  upon 
the  regjilar  First  year  work.  These  classes  are  alternative,  not  successive, 
stages  in  the  course. 

Hie  Commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  best 
interests  of  education  will  be  served  by  eliminating  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion and  emulation  among  pupils,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  limiting  and 
eventually  abolishing  the  present  system  of  prize-giving.  With  this  end  in 
^?w^lpnzes,  with  the  exception  of  medals,  have  been  given  up  in  the 
High  bchools.  In  the  Senior  and  Public  Schools  non-comnetitive  prizes  for 
General  Proficiency  are  still  maintained,  but  to  secure  these,  pupils  must 
have  reached  the  required  standard,  not  only  in  the  marks  allowed  for 
lessons,  but  also  in  those  for  good  conduct  and  punctuality. 
Qaifi'^^  beenintroduced  a«  an  optional  subfect  into  the  course  of  the 
^nlf^^^Tk  ^  ^,^!P  ^  ^^  ^<>^^d  necessaiy  in  oider  to  enable  the 
graduates  of  the  school  to  enter  with  advantage  the  classes  of  the  McGill 
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Noraial  School.  Provision  has  also  l)een  made  in  the  High  Sch(K)l  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils  of  the  Sixth  Fomi  for  the  si^cial  examinations 
required  for  admission  to  the  study  of  Law,  MetUcine  and  Dentistry. 

Special  Subjects. 

A  third  centre  for  instruction  in  cookery  was  o])ened  in  Octol)er,  1898,  in 
the  Rojral  Arthur  School,  and  is  attended  by  classes  from  that  school  and 
from  Victoria  School.  In  this  way  provision  has  now  been  made  for  the 
matruction  in  this  subject  of  classes  selected  fmm  all  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Prang  system  of  instruction  in  form  and  colour  which  hacl  been  in 
uae  for  several  jrears  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  Public  Schools,  was 
adopted  in  1899  in  the  remaining  grades.  Miss  Phillips,  an  expeit  in  this 
8y8l«m,  visited  the  city  last  spring,  and  besides  giving  lectures  and  demon- 
strations to  the  teachers,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  drawing  up  the 
new  course  of  study.  For  the  help  of  teachers  in  this  and  other  work 
normal  classes  in  observation  work,  tonn,  and  colour  have  he%\\  instituted. 
These  classes  are  under  the  direct  instruction  of  Mrs.  Simister,  who  i«  l)eing 
assisted  by  many  others. 

Financial. 

The  financial  and  statistical  statements  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899, 
accompany  this  rejwrt,  together  with  a  coinjparative  .statement  of  income 
ande}n)enditure  for  1897-8  and  1898-9.  The  diminution  in  the  amount 
yielded  by  the  City  School  tax,  the  principal  item  of  the  Board's  revenue, 
was  totally  unexpected,  and  was  due  chiefly  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
valuation  of  propertjr  belonging  to  Protestant  owners.  As  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  increase  in  the  disbursements  for  the  year, 
and  as  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Board,  whether  on  income  or  on  capital 
account,  must  be  met  from  its  ordinary  annual  income,  a  deficit  amount- 
ing to  $7,820.90  was  created  and  added  to  the  existing  floating  debt 
That  debt,  after  deducting  the  value  of  all  assets  available  towards  its 
hqaidation,  amounted  in  the  30th  June,  1899,  to  f8,429.33,  for  which  pro- 
vision can  only  be  made  by  savings  froin  the  income  of  future  years. 
The  Board  has  already  sold  off  all  the  available  i)ortion  of  the  Aberdeen 
School  property,  as  well  as  its  proi)erty  on  Fulltmi  Street,  and  has  also 
taken  into  account  in  this  calculation  the  value  of  the  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Marlborou^  and  St.  Catherine  Streets,  still  remaining  unsold. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Jewish  ratepayers  under  which  they  have 
agreed  to  pay  their  school  taxes  into  the  Protestant  Panel  has  been  modified 
so  that  in  future  the  subsidy  to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Day  School  will  be  a 
per  capita  allowance  of  $8.00,  but  will  not  exceed  the  gross  amount  of 
92,000  per  annum.  The  Board  has  now  in  its  own  schools  749  Jewish 
pupils,  and  it  also  supports  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Free  Day  School,  on 
which  there  are  358  more,  or  1,107  in  all.  The  school  tax  paid  by  Jewish 
proprietors  into  the  Protestant  Panel  amounted  in  1898  to  94,519,  a  sum 
very  far  below  the  cost  of  educating  the  Jewish  children  resident  in  the 
citv.  On  the  bwis  of  the  exi)enditure  for  that  year,  $19.32  i^r  pupil  (see 
Table  ILpage  21),  the.  Board  has  disbursed  over  and  above  the  school  taxes 
paid  by  Jewish  proprietors  a  sum  of  910,951.68  out  of  the  P*rotestant  school 
tax  for  the  education  of  Jewish  children. 
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TICS  OF  Attendance  in   the  High,  Senior,  and 
Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1898-99. 
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(3.)  Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 

ToUl  ordinaiy  ttzpenditure $2t4.7S2.36 

II  II         income 2ie.911.45 

Deficit $7,M0.90 


Income. 


city  school  tax    .... 

Neutnl  tax,  Hochelaga,  etc. 

GtoTemment  grants 

High  School  feet  .... 

OlrU' High  School  fees 

Poblte,  Senior,  and  Night  Schools 

Interest  received  • 


Total  ordinary  income 


1897-8. 

$154,802.01 

947.13 

6,881.86 

17,646.05 

12,027.64 

23,408.81 

704.b4 


1898-9. 

I 

$151,520.94 

484.01  , 

6,831.86  I 

19,749.88  j 

13,452.63  I 

24,210.48  ' 

652.25 


$215,927.84     I  $216,911.45 


Increase. 


2,108.83 

1,424.99 

801.67 


$963.61 


Decrease. 


$2,772.07 
462.22 


112.50 


Isnd,  bnlldings,  and  furniture 


Total  ordinary  ezpenditnre 


Expenditure. 


1897--8. 


General  charges  of  maintenance 
SsbeidieB      ..... 

Interest        

Sinking  fond        .       .       .       . 


$161,704.93 

6,856.83 

29,715.37 

8,244.09 


$206,521.22 
5,359.62 


$211,880.84 


1898-9. 


Increase. 


$167,091.92  I       $5,986.99 
5,956.36  — 

28,948.76  |  — 

8,197.43 


I 


$210,793.46 
13»068.89 


$224,782.36 


8,579.27 


Decrease. 

901.47 

766.02 

46.66 


$12,851.51 


Note. — The  detailed  information  about  the  Montreal  Protestant  Schools 
given  in  Appendices  A.,  B.,  and  G.,  was  obtained  in  response  to  an  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners.  A  similar 
appHcation  was  made  by  the  same  mail  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Board  of 
ocQool  Commissioners  for  Montreal,  but  no  answer  had  been  received  at 
the  time  of  going  to  Press. 
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Introductory. 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  given  at  20,650 
scjuare  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1891  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  450,623.  Of  these  160,073  were  scheduled  as  wage  earners 
engaged  in  one  of  the  following  different  classes  of  occupations  : 


Agriculture i     53,340 

Mining  and  Fishing 29,893 


Manufactures  and  Mechanical  work 

Domestic  and  Personal  service  or  trades 

Trade  and  Transportation 

The  learned  Professions 

Living  on  Incomes  -        .        -        - 


26,541 

23,463 

18,117 

6,100 

2,619 


These  figiu'es,  aggregating  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
population,  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  difterent  future 
employments  of  those  who  are  being  educated  for  wage  earners 
of  the  general  classes  specified.  The  mothers  and  younger 
children  form  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population,  the  former 
requiring,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here,  an  educiition 
as  full,  as  general,  and  as  practical  as  the  wage  earners. 

ITieir  religious  classification  in  1891  was  as  follows : — 


I 


Roman  Catholics  - 
Presbyterians 
Baptists  - 

Church  of  England 
Methodists     - 
FreeAVill  Baptists 
Lutherans 
Congregationalists  - 
Disciples 

Salvation  Army     - 
Others    - 


122,452 

108,952 

72,731 

64,410 

54,195 

10,377 

5,882 

3,112 

1,728 

1,377 

5,807 


•The  statistics  in  this  Report,  which  was  prepared  in  1898,  have  been 
corrected,  where  possible,  from  ofBcial  documents  since  received. 
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The  outline  statistics  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 

Erovince,  public  and  private,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1897,  may 
e  stated  as  follows : — 


Public  Schools. 


School  sections  maiDtaiiiing  school  during  the  year  - 

Valuation  of  property  subject  to  assessment  in  the  same 

Valuation  of  the  average  school  section  .        -        -        - 

Regularly  licensed  teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools -        -        - 

Pupils  enrolled  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Pupils  daily  present  on  an  average  during  the  whole 
year 

Pupils  in  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  from  the  province- 
Pupils  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  from  the  province 
Students  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School 
Students  in  the  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture    - 
Students  in  the  Provincial  Mining  Schools 
Students  in  the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture 
Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  • 
Total  cost  of  public  education  for  the  year 
Revenue  from  local  assessment  in  the  1,743  school  sections 

Revenue  from  County  assessment  (paid  to  trustees  of 
section) 

Revenue    from    Provincial    (rrants    (182,500    doU.    for 
teachers'  Elementary  Schools) 


1,743 
80,738,448  doU. 
46,322    „ 

2,485 
101,150 

53,817 
85 
60 
152 
70 
52 
50 
15.06  doU. 
810,676    „ 
448,263    „ 

119,602    „ 

242,811     „ 


Private  Schools. 


Enrolled  in  attendance  at  five  Ladies*  Colleges,  Semi- 
naries, or  Convents,  two  Business  Colleges,  three 
secondary  schools,  and  thii-teen  elementary  schools  and 
kinderga^i^ns 

Enrolled  in  the  Universities  not  affiliated  with  the  public 
school  system  (secondary  or  high  school  system)  - 
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1.   Eakly  History. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreien 
Parts,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  By 
letter  dated,  Whitehall,  England,  April  6th,  1749,  resolved  to 
send  six  clergymen  and  six  schoolmasters  to  the  settlement  at 
Chebucto  (Halifax)  as  soon  as  it  should  be  formed.  Two  of 
these  came  out  with  the  2,576  settlers  under  Edward  Comwallis, 
the  convoy  of  whose  fleet  of  transports  arrived  in  the  present 
harbour  of  Halifex  on  the  21st  of  .June,  1749.  Schools'  were 
then  mainly  supported  by  fees;  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  more  particularly,  the  provincial  Government  began  to 
aid  many  by  small  grants.  The  provincial  Legislature,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1758,  established  a  seminary  at  Windsor  in 
1788.  Next  year  a  grammar  school  was  established  at  HalifiEtx, 
the  capital ;  and  an  Act  incorporating  King's  College  at  Windsor 
was  passed.  In  1790  £500  for  the  site  of  the  college  and  an 
annual  grant  of  £400  were  voted  by  the  Legislature.  These 
institutions  were  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  1802  King  s  College  was  granted  a  Rojal  C'harter  from  Eng- 
land with  £1,000  a  year,  which  was  not  withdrawn  entirely  until 
1834.  But  one  of  its  statutes  contained  the  following  clause : 
'*  No  member  ot  the  university  shall  frecjuent  the  Romish  Mass 
"  or  the  meeting-houses  of  Presby  terians,  mptists,  or  Methodists, 
"  or  the  Conventicles  or  places  of  worship  of  any  other  dissenters 
"  from  the  Church  of  England,  or  where  Divine  Service  shall  not 
"  be  perfomied  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England." 
As  a  consequence,  a  movement  commenced  as  early  as  1805  at 
Pictou,  in  the  north  of  the  province,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch,  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  an 
institution  of  the  higher  education  free  from  religious  tests. 
This  movement  was  aided  at  Pictou  by  the  Education  Act  fiduciition 
of  1811,  which  established  "grammar  schools"  in  each  ofActofisii. 
the  ten  most  important  districts  of  the  province,  each  with 
an  allowance  of  £100  for  the  head  master,  and  £50  for  an 
assistant  when  the  pupils  numbered  over  thirty.  This  Act 
remained  in  force  until  1825.  But  in  Pictou  more  was  de- 
manded, and  in  1816  the  Pictou  Academy  was  incorporated 
after  the  plan  of  one  of  the  Scottish  imiversities.  Opening 
shortly  after,  this  institution  prepared  students  for  graduation 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland ;  but  still  neither  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees  nor  the  encouragement  of  a  perma- 
nent grant  was  given  it,  although  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  province,  and  on  some  occasions  the  House  of^Assembly, 
unanimously  pressed  its  claims  upon  the  Government.  After  a 
few  annual  grants  of  £400  about  the  middle  of  the  twenties,  the 
Governor  s  Council  of  nine  by  a  majority  of  one  vetoed  from 
year  to  year  any  further  grants  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly,  until  the  institution  accepted  the  position  of  a 
secondary  school.     It  was  under  these  circumstances  that   the 
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representatives  of  the  people  began  that  agitation  for  a^^xecu- 
tive  Council,  having  the  confidence  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  which  resulted  in  1848  in  the  concession  of  the  prm- 
cij^e  of  responsible  government.  After  a  vam  though  nwly 
successful  struggle  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  one  bnlhant  tignt 
for  an  undenominational  university  was  fought  and  lost.  Ine 
later  attempts  have  little  dramatic  interest.  In  the  m^time 
elementary  educiition  was  progressing.  In  1814  a  large  school  on 
the  Lancastrian  plan  was  started  m  Hahfax,  and  three  years 
later  another  on   the   Madras  system,  both  of  which  were  m 

receipt  of  public  grants.  i  •  j  • 

The  RiBe  of        In   1820    the  comer  stone  of  Dalhousie  College  was  laid  m 
^^^Tr^     Halifax  by  the  Governor,  Earl  Dalhousie.    Its  initial  endowment 
1^^  Jnd       of  £9,750  was  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Custom  duties  collected 
Unirereities.  at  Castine,  a  town  which  was  captured  from  the  L  mted  bUtes 
in  the  war  of  1814.     It  was  to  be  a  provincial  university  such  as 
thePictou  Acatlemy  was  then  striving  to  develop  into  m  the 
north.     Not.  however,  untU  the  collapse  of  all  the  expectations 
of  the  latter  institution  in  1838  was  this  college  opened.     l?or 
seven  years  it  functioned  with  a  staff  of  Presbyterian  professors, 
starting  out  with  such  an  appearance  of  exclusiveness  (wnicn 
might  have  resulted  from  the  defeat  of  the  more  generous  aspi- 
rations of  the  promoters  of  the  Pictou  Acadeiny  and  the  success 
of  the  King's  College  idea),  as  to  alienate  the  Baptists  S'^d  p?? 
rise  in  its  turn  to  the  establishment  of  Acadia  College  at  Wolf- 
ville,  in  the  same  year,   1838.     Dalhousie    College    paid    the 
penalty    of  its  mistake  and  wiis  closed  in  1845   until  it  was 
reorganised  by  the  Lej^islature  in  1863  as  an  undenominational 
and  provincial  university.     In  recent  years  its  students  have  num- 
bered more  than  those  of  all  the  other  universities  combined. 

The  '*  Presbyterian  College  "  is  a  purely  theological  institution 
which  originated  in  1820  in  affiliation  with  the  Pictou  Acadeiny, 
and  after  migration  in  succession  to  West  River,  Truro,  and  the 
City  o\'  Halifax,  settled  down  at  Pine  Hill,  in  the  suburbs  ot 
Halifax,  in  1878. 

In  1854  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  was 
established  at  Antigonish.    (See  also  Sitppleinentary  Note.) 

Ill  1860  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  St.  Mary's,  was  started 
ill  the  City  of  Halifax. 

In  1862  the  Methodists  established  the  University  of  Mount 
Allison  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  near  the  border  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  like  the  Nova  Scotian  colleges  proper,  it 
received  a  similar  grant  from  the  provincial  treasury  for  its 
services  to  the  Methodist  denomination. 

In  1876  the  University  of  Halifax,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
London,  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  with  the  hope  of 
eventually  contracenting  the  power  of  the  conferring  of  degrees 
in  one  provincial  institution.  For  Dalhousie,  though  unde- 
nominational in  its  constitution,  Board  of  Governors,  and 
professoriate,  was  of  necessity  patronised  by  the  miajority  of 
Presbyterian  students,  who  had  only  a  Theological  Collie  of 
their  own.  in  preference  to  the  denominational  colleges ;  and  it 
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was  therefore  naturally  represented  from  the  denominational 
point  of  view  as  the  Presbyterian  University.  But  the  colleges 
with  a  few  exceptions  refused  to  surrender  their  degree  grantmg 
powers  even  for  the  promise  of  the  continuation  of  the  college 
grants.  A  new  provincial  administration  determined  to  exercise 
economy  accepted  this  refusal  as  an  occasion  to  terminate  the 
system  of  public  aid  to  the  universities.  The  Inst  of  such  grants 
was  paid  in  the  year  1881,  the  aggregate  for  the  last  year  being 
815,800. 

With  this  stroke  the  University  of  Halifax,  depending  solely 
on  the  legislative  grants,  and  St.  Mary's  ( 'oUege  collapsed. 

But  in  1890  another  degree  conferring  college  was  added  to 
the  list  The  Eudist  Fathers  from  France  founded  the  college 
of  Sainte  Anne  at  Church  Point  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  French 
settlement  in  the  province.     {See  also  Supplemeninry  Note.) 

These  universities  with  a  few  secondary,  special,  and  eleinen-  private 
tary  schools,  including  ladies*  colleges,  seminaries,  convents,  busi-  Schools, 
ness  colleges,  primary  schools  and  kindergartens,  which  enrolle<l 
in  1897  only  1,973  pupils  with  an  estimated  average  attend- 
ance of  l,297,are  the  only  educational  institutions  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Education  Department.  Aiiumg  the 
universities  the  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges  are  affiliated  to  the 
public  school  system,  functioning  under  the  law  as  County 
Academies  for  their  respective  counties,  for  which  they  receive 
their  share  of  the  Academic  grant. 

To  conclude  this  subdivision  of  our  historic  sketch,  a  summary 
of  the  statistics  of  all  these  private  educational  institutions 
(which  are  the  only  ones  which  are  to-day  independent  of 
provincial  aid  and  control),  is  given  in  the  following  two 
tables : — 

A. — The  Universities,  with  548  students. 

B. — Secondary,  elementary,  and  special  private  schools,  with 
1,973  pupils. 


A. -The  Universitiis  op  Nova  Scotia, 

YKAR  BNDBD  1897 

• 

8tm<ent8. 

• 

s 

NAME. 

• 

s 
« 

o 

Locatlcn. 

Afflliation. 

_  1 

i   i 

o      ^ 

1 

■ 

a 
® 

V. 

5 

• 

o 

Total  Student 

1. 

3 

Dalhousie  -    • 

1863     Halifax    -      Uudenoni. 

11 

20 

194 

25 

62 

67 

— 

348 

7t 

AcadU  -    .    • 

1888     WoUvllIe-         BaptUt 

8 

2 

124 

1 

— 

124 

466 

PloeHill    -    - 

1820     Halifax     •  |  Preabyterian 

4 

1 



47 

47 

6 

KlDg'B    •     ■     . 

1790     Wlndaor  -     Ch.  of  Eng. 

e 

4 

19 



14 

29 

216 

St.  Pr.  Xavler  - 

1854     AntlgnnlBh  ,R.  Cath.  (Eng) 

— 

-- 

•  — 

-• 

• 

a 

10 

.SainteAnne   - 

1890     Church  Pt. '  R.C.  (French) 

— 

— 

— 

- 

t 

• 

• 

•  — 

« 

— 

20 

27 

1 

1 

'337 

i 

32 

62 

74 

61 

548 

1(>5 

a.  Academic  atudeuta  enrolled  among  those  of  the  public  schools. 

h.  In  the  second  line  seven  students  are  counted  twice,  and  In  the  fourth  line  eleven  aro 
eoonted  twice— once  in  the  Arts  and  ftgain  in  Law  or  Th^logy. 
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B.— Pbivati,  Special,  Swjondart,  and  Elsmentabt  Schools  op  Nova  Scotia, 

Yrar  Emdbd  1897. 


NAME. 


Halifax  Ladies' CoUegs  and  Conservatory  of  1 
Moaic    / 

Moant  St.  Vincent  Academy    

Chnrcli  School  for  Ofrls 

Acadia  Seminary  

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Whiston  and  Fraser'a  Commercial  College  . . . . 

SeTenteen    other    Aoaderoiea,    Elementary) 
Schools,  and  Kindergartens     / 


Location.     Teachers 


Halifax    

Rockingham. 
Windsor'.... 
Wolfville.... 

Halifax    

Halifax    . . . . 


Totals. 


23 

15 
12 
10 
26 

8 

60 


144 


1 

Annual 
roll. 

Aversge 
Attendance. 

362 

200 

93 

90 

80 

80 

86 

70 

105 

100 

361 

87 

1,086 


1,978 


670 


1,297 


The  KiHe  of 
tlie  Free 
School  Idea, 


The  First 
Superinten- 
<lents  of 
Education. 


II.  Primary  and  Secondary  Education. 

In  1825  the  Lerislaturo  had  a  breez)^  discussion  of  the  question 
of  a  public  school  system ;  but  the  principle  of  free  schools  sup- 
ported by  compulsory  assessment,  which  was  advocated  on  this 
occasion  with  much  eloquence,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
12,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  legislation  which  would  confer  the 
power  of  local  taxation. 

In  1832  the  province  was  divided  into  districts  averaging  the 
size  of  half  a  county,  each  under  a  board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council.  These  boards 
were  entrusted  witn  the  power  of  organising  school  sections 
approximating  four  miles  in  length  and  breadth  where  possible, 
and  of  otherwise  stimulating  and  directing  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  schools  in  the  district  under  their  charge.  The 
funds  for  each  school  were  obtained  mainly  from  local  subscrip- 
tions which  were  supplemented  by  the  grant  from  the  provin- 
cial treasury.  In  1841  the  Legislature  was  opened  by  a  speech 
of  Lord  FalMand,  the  Governor,  in  which  he  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  assessment ;  but  the  House  of  Assembly 
was  still  afraid,  and  contented  itself  with  the  further  amendment 
of  the  Act  of  1832.  Provision  was  also  made  at  length  in  nearly 
all  the  schools  for  the  education  of  free  scholars,  but  they  were 
a  small  minority. 

In  1850  a  provincial  superintendent  of  education  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  person  of  the  late  Sir  John  William  Dawson, 
of  McGill  University.  Under  his  short  term  of  three  years 
there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  the  education  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  coimtry  with  respect  to  the  advantage  of  improved 
Mildings  and  methods,  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial 
Normal  School,  and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  local  assess- 
ment. In  1855  the  Normal  School  was  opened  under  the  prin- 
cmalship  of  the  second  superintendent.  Rev.  Dr.  Fon4ter. 
SI^.^L  1^^^^  from  the  platform  and  the  Press  the  time 

came  m  1864  for  the  establishment  of  the  free  school  system. 
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The  present  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  who  was  leader  of  the  Free  School 
Government  in  1864,  was  able  to  introduce  the  bill  with  the  ^y»teni. 
ultimate  concurrence  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  the  late  Sir 
Adams  G.  Archibald ;  and  without  any  serious  resistance  it  was 
eventually  passed.  But  in  every  school  section  throughout  the 
land  there  were  several  families  whose  education  was  practically 
completed  under  the  old  conditions,  who  were  now  without  consi- 
deration taxed  heavily  for  the  education  of  their  neighbours  who 
in  many  cases  never  aided  them  in  the  support  of  tneir  schools. 
By  these  and  others  who  were  often  well  off,  yet  without  any 
children  to  send  to  school,  the  Act  was  considered  outrageously 
unjust  beyond  experience  or  tradition.  But  as  the  intelligent 
representatives  of  both  political  parties  were  committed  to  a 
pnnciple  which  had  been  glorified  for  thirty  years  as  the 
unapproachable  ideal,  it  never  became  a  party  question  directlj. 
The  saind  parliament  accepted  confederation  with   the  other 

Erovinces  of^the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867.  So  it  fortunately 
appened  for  the  school  question  that  the  vials  of  popular  wratn 
were  poured  out  on  the  supporters  of  that  administration, 
ostensibly  because  the  question  of  confederation  was  not  first 

I)resentea  to  the  electorate  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
^islature.  For  the  next  few  vears  the  province  had  therefore 
to  pose  as  extremely  anti-con^erate ;  but  no  voice  was  ever 
raised  in  ParUament  against  the  principle  of  assessment  and  of 
free  schools. 

Although  during  these  years  a  generous  interest  in  education 
had  been  increasing  fast,  the  census  of  1861  showed  that  out  of 
a  population  of  some  300,000  over  the  age  of  five  years  there 
were  81,000  who  could  not  read.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1863, 
while  some  37,000  were  enrolled  as  attending  school  for  some 
portion  of  the  year,  there  were  more  who  were  receiving  no 
educational  training  whatever  —  50,000  according  to  some 
estimates. 

The  two  tables  following  show  the  growth  of  educational  effort 
for  a  series  of  years  before  and  after  this  event.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  numbers  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  first 
table  are  inflated  as  compared  with  those  of  the  second  which 
gives  the  mean  of  the  respective  numbers  for  each  half  of  the 
year,  while  the  former  gives  the  total  numbers  of  different 
teachers  and  pupils  for  any  and  every  portion  of  each  year.  It 
will  also  be  observed  in  tne  first  table,  that  during  those  years 
the  average  attendance  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  record  in  the  reports  made  to  the  legislature,  from  which 
these  statistics  are  taken. 
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Ybar. 

Number 

of 
Teachers. 

Number 
of  pupils 
enrolled. 

Local 
Funds 
«4-£l. 

Provincial 
Qrants, 
;94-£l. 

Total 
Cost  of 
Schools. 

Annual 

Cost  per 

pupil 

"enrolled." 

Superin- 
tendents. 

1820 

r 

• 

$ 

% 

84,720 

$ 

1824 

217 

5,614 
6,639 

1 

1828 

1829 

12,000 

4 

1881 

375 

12.941 

48,792 

1 



1832 

423 

1 

1          A^-jfcr^* 

11771 

31,367 

7,338 

38,706 

3    29 

1833 

.        457 

13,161 

57,602 

16,628 

74,230 

5    64 

1834 

444 

I     12,673 

37,468 

17,866 

66,833 

4    40 

1835 

'        530 

1     15,292 

49,813 

27,323 

77,136 

5    04 

1836 

550 

16,000 

60,000 

i  8,000 

78,000 

4    88 

(•) 

1841 

649 

20.910 

1842 

854 

1                •*V|«'»W 

92.832 

83,973 

36,122 

120,096 

4    09 

1843 

9J9 

29,723 

92,972 

34,396 

126,608 

4    S6 

1844 

935 

30,979 

88,190 

36,266 

124,445 

4    02 

1846 

l.OOl 

;     33,960 

79,828 

37,712 

117,640 

8    46 

1847 

1,041 

34,729 

93,172 

43,894 

136,666 

3    03 

1850 

896 

25,3''8 

100,566 

42,868 

142,924 

6    64 

DawsoD. 

1851 

878 

■     29,679 

93,611 

42,676 

136,286 

4    61 

1852 

967 

32,762 

107,407 

47,982 

156,889 

4    74 

1854 

907 

81,010 

103,608 

46,642 

160,250 

4    85 

M.  A  B. 

1866 

31.307 

104,047 

42,866 

146,402 

68 

Forrester. 

1867 

1,002 

34.866 

128,222 

68,619 

181,741 

6    20 

1858 

1,127 

83,742 

129,672 

63,319 

182,991 

6    42 

1869 

1,061 

86^1 

136,041 

46,891 

181,932 

6    11 

1860 

1,059 

35,203 

121,878 

45,742 

167,615 

4    76 

1861 

1,043 

83,652 

129,776 

46,838 

176,608 

5    26 

1862 

1.092 

36,087 

129999 

47,8t8 

177,887 

4    93 

1863 

1,072 

37,483 

130.664 

46,472 

176,1H6 

4    70 

1804 

1,112 

36,405 

116,226 

47,930 

163,166 

4    01 

Rand. 

*  Up  to  the  year  1886  these  statistics  include  only  the  elementary  schools.    After  t^  la  date 
the  secondary  schools  are  also  included,  «.«.,  the  grammar  and  high  schools  or  academies. 
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Under  the  Free  School  System, 


i 

Av.  No.  of  Teachers  1 
W.  and  8.  Terms.     1 

Average  enrolment 
of  VVinter  and 
Summer  Terms. 

Average  Daily  At- 
tendance Winterand 
Summer  Terms. 

Av.  p.c.  of  enrol- 
ment in  Dally  At- 
tendance. 

School  Section 
Assessments. 

County  AaBeaament. 

Provincial  Grants. 

Total  Cost  of  PnbUo 
EdttoaUon. 

Annual  cost  per 
pnpU  in  Dally 
Attendance. 

Snperintendenta. 

\m     916 

30.461 

23.572 

;   60.0 

i 

124,678 

, 

!        9 

'       87,066 

«            9 

211,758     8.9«    lUnd 

1966     1060 

50^74 

29,239 

57.8 

176,252 

56,462 

136.821 

868,533  ,  12.00  1, 

1867  1   1960 

66,800 

86,943 

66.1 

262,913 

i!       91,477 

162,000 

510.390  '  18.98 

ia68  1   U80 

68,612 

89,731 

68.2 

298.669 

1       01,968 

164,760 

555,367  1  13.98 

1869 

'  1515 

74,139 

43,078 

58.1 

1 

286,754 

91,760 

167,887 

645,901  '  12.67  , 

1 

1870  ;  1566 

75,279 

42,177 

66.0 

,     266,160 

91,762 

174,608 

682,524    12.62  !  Hunt 

ISn      1620 

75,996 

43,612 

57.4 

247,209 

91,762 

176,174 

515,145     11.81, 

1872 

1502 

78,688 

40,806 

55.4 

245,759 

95,461 

,     171,306 

612,615    12.56  \ 

vm 

1624 

74,297 

41,892 

65.8 

265,274 

105,029 

^«66,662 

636,866  :  12.04  ' 

1874  ,  1668  1  76»277 

1) 

44,148 

55.0 

287.849 

107,301 

175,013 

660,668  :  12.90  , 

1876 

1776 

70,128 

44,229 

55.8 

820,180  : 

107,396 

185,565 

613,091     18.86 

1876 

1810 

79,818 

46,373 

66.3 

106,781 

194,605 

640,224     14.11 

1877 

1888 

88,364 

46,690 

50.8 

824,560  ! 

106,833 

204,266 

685,649 

13.61 

AlUion 

1878 

1  1964 

1 

82,846 

48,961 

50.0 

868,282 

106,920 

206,115 

688,817 

18.96 

1^      1986 

1 

82,906 

46,857 

66.4 

— 

107,181 

205.575 

— 

— 

VSSd 

1800 

76,803 

42,580 

65.7 

281,661 

107,181 

196,217 

584.960 

13.74 

(fl) 

USl 

1881 

78,828 

48,461 

66.1 

286,086 

106.605 

186,519 

57^300 

13.86 

1882  1   19S2 

79,042 

48,746 

36.3 

290,564 

106,949 

184,627 

582,140 

18.81 

1888      1961 

80,477 

45,650 

56.7 

816,477 

120,840 

186,088 

622,006 

13.66 

1884  !   S014 

82,158 

47,280 

57.5 

314,172 

120,845 

191,124 

625,641 

18.23' 

1885 

VXU 

84,026 

48,898 

67.8 

334,044 

120,828 

199,188 

658,560 

13.60  1 

1886 

2111 

86,714 

51,142 

50.6 

821,964  ; 

120,877 

209,884 

652,166    12.75 

1887      2148 

86,474 

60,655 

58.5 

337,216  ' 

119,047 

216,085 

672,848  1 13.43 

1868 

2163 

84,584 

48,707 

57.6 

346,314 

118,485 

211,196 

675,995  1 13.88  j 

1880 

2182 

84,420 

50,038 

50.2 

341,716 

118,281 

212,922 

672,919 

18.45 

1880 

2214 

86,482 

49,620 

58.0 

877,629 

118,349 

213,434 

700,312 

14.29 

1881 

2229 

83,548 

49,347 

50.0 

393,077 

118,801 

213,906 

725,284     14.60 

!^[acka} 

1802  ' 

2268 

86,077 

50,975 

59.8 

410,017 

120,127 

216,430 

746,674  j  14.65 

1883 

2319 

85,733 

49,891 

57.6 

413,440 

80,623 

166,040 

660,112 

13.65 

(ft) 

1804  1   2361 

1 

87,606 

49,808 

56.0 

464,200 

120,507 

220,436 

796,144 

15.96  1 

1806  1'  2890 

80,126 

51,628 

57.8 

453,144 

119,900 

288,760 

811,804  ,  15.75 

1806      2488 

90,270 

53,028 

58.7 

450.072 

120,018 

242,345 

813,385     15.34 

IW\. 

2486 

90,918 

53,817 

59.2 

448,288 

119,602 

242,811 

810,676    15.06 

L 

isfe  i 

2510 

91,615 

55,715 

60.8 

478,106 

119,869 

245,837 

838,810    15.06 

(a)  The  grants  to  the  universities  (denominntlonal  colleges,  Ae.)  which  amounted  to  ^15,800 
sonoaUy  were  discontinued  from  Uie  year  1881. 

(k)  In  1898  the  school  year  was  changed  so  as  to  close  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  vacation— 
the  end  of  July  instead  of  the  end  of  October.  This  transition  school  year  therefore  consisted  of 
only  nifio  months  or  three-fourths  of  a  calendar  year.  Instead  of  the  averages  for  the  previous 
winter  and  summer  terms,  after  this  date  the  averages  are  those  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  school 
year. 
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The  Hiisteni  of  Edncdiion   in  Nova  Hrofia. 


The  Council 
of  Public 
fiiKtniction. 


The  Superiu 
tendent  of 
Sducation. 


The  District 
Commis- 
sioners of 
Schools. 


The 
Inspector 


The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  consists  of  the  members  ot 
the  executive  council  of  the  Provincial  Government,  five  of  whom 
constitute  a  quorum.  This  body  determines  the  regulations  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  classification  of  teacners,  and  for  the  administmtion 
of  all  matters  generally  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  educa- 
tional statutes.  It  prescribes  the  school  books  and  the  coiuses 
of  study  for  the  schools  ot  all  grades.  It  directs  the  normal 
school,  appoints  the  provincial  examiners  of  the  high  school 
students,  inspectors,  district  school  commissioners,  and  has 
power  to  make  provision  for  any  exigency  not  inconsistent  with 
the  statutes. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  is  appointed  by  the  Govemor 
in  CoimcH,  and  is  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instructioa  His  duties  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Minister  of  l]ducation,  with  the  exception  that  he  has  not  to  find 
a  constituency  for  election ;  and  is  answerable  directly  to  the 
Government  instead  of  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Educa- 
tion Department  in  Nova  Scotia  has  hitherto  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  considered  non-partizan,  although  the  Council 
is  exclusively  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  ProAnncial  Cabinet 
and  its  secretarj^  the  superintendent. 

The  District  Commissioners  of  Schools  are  continuations  ot 
the  boards  which  were  in  1832  invested  with  the  power  ot 
directing  and  stimulating  education  in  the  days  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  the  support  of  schools,  when  local  efforts  ot 
specified  degrees  were  rewarded  by  certain  provincial  grants 
There  were  recently  thirty-three  such  boai-ds  presiding  over  as 
many  divisions  of  the  province,  but  their  functions  are  now 
mainly  confined  to  the  rectification  of  the  bounds  of  the  school 
sections,  and  the  detennination  of  those  which,  owing  to  their 
geographical  and  other  conditions,  should  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  those  receiving  special  aid  one-third  more  oi  both  tho  county 
and  provincial  grants  than  the  noiTnal  ratio. 

The  inspector,  w^ho  is  appointed  by  the  Coimcil  ot  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  ot 
Education,  is  the  secretary  of  each  of  these  boards  within  his 
inspectorate,  but  this  duty  is  merely  an  incidental  part  of  his 
work.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  ten  inspectorates,  which 
gives  on  an  average  over  two  hundred  schools  to  each  inspector. 
This  ofiice  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  system,  for 
the  inspector  directly  inspects  each  school  within  his  district, 
makes  up  the  pav  list  from  the  returns  from  each  of  the  schools, 
pays  the  provincial  and  county'  grants  to  the  teachers  and  trus- 
tees, when  the  same  is  authonsed  to  be  paid  from  the  Education 
Department,  to  which  a  summary  of  all  returns,  etc.,  are  pi-omptly 
sent  as  tho  basis  of  the  division  of  the  funds ;  withholds  appi-oval 
trom  returns  of  schools  in  which  the  law  has  not  been  observed 
until  there  is  the  required  reform,  etc.  The  inspectors  are  the 
clirect  agents  ot  the  Education  Office,  reporting  monthly  on  aU 
the  schools  visited  by  them,  and   coming  into    authoritative 
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contact  with  teachers   and    trustees  in  every  section  of  the 
province. 

The  school  section  is  the  unit  corporation  for  school  purposes,  The  School 
and  geographically  includes  a  territory  about  four  niiles  in  ^®^^***"- 
extent,  with  the  school  near  the  centre.  There  is  an  injurious 
tendenc^^  in  many  sections  to  re<luce  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  section  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  tlie  children  near  the 
school,  while  neither  the  wealth  nor  tne  population  of  the  section 
will  allow  a  good  teacher  to  he  employed.  The  experience  of 
the  educational  authorities  proves  that  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  better  to  be  two  miles  distant  from  a  good  school 
than  to  be  only  one  mile  from  a  poor  school.  The  section  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  one  of  whom  retires  each 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  section,  when  his  successor  is 
elected.  In  towns  having  a  municipal  government  the  board  of 
trustees  is  known  as  the  school  commissioners,  three  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  and  two  by  the  provincial 
government,  one  member  each  retiring  annually.  In  the  City 
of  Halifax  there  is  a  board  of  twelve  school  commissionei-s,  six 
appointed  by  the  city  council  and  six  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, the  two  senior  of  each  group  retiring  after  serving  three 
years.  Cities  or  to^vns,  no  matter  how  nuich  their  extent  may 
exceed  the  normal  four  miles,  form  but  one  school  section.  The 
great  mass  of  school  sections  are  niral,  with  a  simple  board  of 
three  trustees;  the  number  of  sections  in  1898  was  1,874. 

The  annual  school  meeting  is  the  most  important  educational  The  Annnal 
event  in  the  rural  school  section.  Except  m  certain  specified  Meetinc 
sections  it  is  fixed  by  law  to  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  June, 
just  before  the  dose  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  and  seven  or 
eight  weeks  or  more  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  new 
scnool  year.  It  is  the  annual  parliament  of  the  section,  where 
the  taxpayers  assemble  to  discuss  the  educational  administration, 
elect  the  new  trustee,  and  vote  the  amount  of  supply  to  be  levied 
upon  the  section  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  following 
year.  The  smn  of  the  valuations  of  the  property  within  school  Finance, 
sections  having  schools  was  in  1897  ^80,738,448,  and  in  1898, 
$81,726,341.  The  value  of  the  school  property  itself  was  in 
these  years  81,484,635  and  $1,502,711  respectively.  The  total 
amoimt  voted  at  the  annual  meetings  of  1898  to  be  assessed  on 
the  section  property  was  8473,104,  $77,935  of  which  was  for 
building  and  repairs,  and  $368,567  to  supplement  the  funds  from  The  County 
the  other  two  sources  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  One  of  these  '"""• 
sources  is  the  county  fimd,  which  is  raised  under  the  statute  by  the 
collection,  with  the  rates  of  each  county,  of  an  additional  sum 
equal  to  thirty  cents  per  head  for  each  inhabiUint  within  the 
county  at  the'  last  decennial  census.  This  fimd  is  distributed 
annually  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  section  which  conducts 
an  approved  public  school  as  follows :  first,  a  small  grant  of  $25 
for  each  teaeher  emploj*ed  for  the  jear  in  the  section,  then  the 
balance  and  greater  portion  is  divided  to  each  section  in  the 
municipality  m  proportion  to  the  grand  total  days*  attendance 
made  by  the  pupils  in  each  school  according  to  the  returns  sent 
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in  at  the  end  of  the  year.     This  stimulates  the  trustees  to  secure 
as  large  an  attendance  of  pupils  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase 
their  revenue  from  this  source. 
Che  The  provincial  grant  is  the  third  source  of  revenue  for  the 

f^rovincial      support  of  the  school ;  but  it  is  paid  directly  to  the  teacher,  and 
^rant.  j^  dependent  on  the  class  of  licence  held,  as  well  as  on  the 

number  of  days  taught.     Originally  a  Class  D,  or  Third  Class, 
teacher  received  a  grant  of  S60  per  annum,  Class  C,  or  Second 
Class,  teacher  S90,  Class  B,  or  First  Class,  $120,  as  well  as  Class  A, 
or  County  Academy,  teachers  who  were  not  engaged  in  a  coimtv 
academy.    But  in  1888,  in  order  to  prevent  an  excessive  growtn 
of  the  grant  from  the  provincial  treasury,  the  sum  total  was 
definitely  fixed  at  $167,500,  and  in  1895  at  $182,500,  to  be  paid 
in  joint  proportion  to  the  days  taught  and  the  scale  above  ^ven. 
The  scale  was  extended  to  allow  $180  for  Class  A  teachers  as 
subordinates,  and  $220  as  principals  of  schools,  with  hi^h  school 
departments  of   prescribed  magnitude.     For    1897    the    total 
amount  of  county  erant  to  the  school  sections  was  practically 
the  $120,000  authorised,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  provincial 
grant  to  teachers,  2,485  in  number,  was  practically  the  $182,500 
authorised  by  the  statute.*     This  sum   does  not  include   the 
grants  to  the  county  academies,  which  in  1897  amounted  to 
nearly   $16,000.      The   coimty  academy    is   that   high   school 
AcllemieHf    within  the  county  which  receives  a  special  grant  on  account  oi 
its  agreement  to  admit  free  any  stuaents  from  the  county  who 
are  able   to  pass  the  county  academy   entrance   examination. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  institution 
under  general  regulations  upon  question  papers  prepared  by  the 
Education  Department  on  the  first  eight  years'  work  of  the 
pubUc  schools,  generally  known  as  the  "  common  "  school  grades. 
The  coimty  academies  are  of  four  orders,  determined  merely  by 
the    extent    of    their    equipment,   and    receive    annually    the 
respective  grants  of  $500,  $1,000,  $1,500,  and  $1,720  in  lieu  of  the 
provincial  grant  to  its  teachers.     These  grants  are  an  induce- 
ment to  the  shire  town  of  each  county  to  make  its  high  school 
of  superior  merit,  as  compared  with  the  other  high  schools  which 
may  bo  within  the  county,  and  which  may  capture  the  grant  if 
the  shire  town  fails  to  provide  the  required  accommodation.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  high  schools  in  some  of  the 
eighteen  counties  of  the  province  which  are  superior   to  the 
county  academies  in  the  poorer  counties.     The  course  of  studj 
for  these  institutions  is  that  of  the  Grades  IX.,  X.,  XL,  and,  if 
desirable  and  possible,  XII.   The  number  of  liigh  school  students 
enrolled  in  the  academies  during  1898  was  1,733.    Those  enrolled 
in  the   other   high  schools,  or  high  school  departments,  doing 
exactly  the   same   kind   of  work,  without  participation  in   the 
academic  grant,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  less  liberal  pro- 
vincial grants  to  teachers  according  to  the  general  system,  were 
3,738.     Not  being  subiect  to  the  special  testing  of  the  county 
academies,  these  numbers  include  a  greater  proportion  of  pupils 
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who  are  not  so  fully  up  to  the  standards.  In  many  of  the 
"counnon"  schools  a  few  of  the  pupils  are  doing  a  portion 
of  the  high  school  work,  as  are  also  some  special  students 
in  the  high  schools  proper.  These  numbered  during  the  same 
year  1,652. 

From  1864  to  1880  the  only  suggestion  of  a  course  of  study  Ciiuraw  of 
for  the  common  (elementary)  schools  was  the  list  of  books  pre-  ^^^^^y. 
scribed,  and  for  the  high  (secondary)  schools  the  syllabus  of  the 
teachers*  examination,  of  which  there  were  four  grades,  known  as 
D,  C,  B,  and  A,  one  advancing  above  the  other  by  about  an 
average  year  s  work,  except  the  latter,  which  meant  about  two 
years'  aaditional  work,  and  fitted  a  candidate  for  a  coimty 
academy  headmaster's  diploma. 

From  1880  to  1886  the  Education  Department,  assisted  by  the 
Provincial  Educational  Association,  developed  a  course  of  study 
for  the  common  schools  first,  then  for  the  high  schools.  In  1893 
the  high  school  course  was  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  high 
school  examinations,  which  are  now  held  at  forty  different 
stations  throughout  the  province  in  the  first  week  of  July,  the 
closing  week  of  the  school  year.  Provincial  certificates  of  grades 
D,  C,  jB,  and  A  are  given  to  all  candidates  with  the  value  of  each 
subject  or  paper  as  marked  by  the  provincial  examiner  of  that 
subject,  those  not  reaching  the  prescribed  standard  for  a  "  pass  " 
receiving  a  "decapitated  '  certificate  bearing  simply  the  full 
details  of  the  examination  reconl.  Foreign  languages  are 
optional  in  this  course.  In  the  twelfth  grade  of  the  public 
schools,  which  is  the  fourth  grade  of  the  high  schools,  or  grade 
A,  there  is  a  bifurcation  into  a  classical  side  and  a  scientific  side> 
with  a  nucleus  of  subjects  in  common,  leading  respectively  to  the 
certificates  of  A  (classical)  and  A  (scientific).  The  secondary 
schools  are  in  this  manner  federated  into  a  species  of  provincial 
university  of  secondary  rank.  The  certificates  of  scholarship  of 
the  various  grades  are  accepted  as  the  scholarship  qualifications 
ot  the  diflterent  classes  of  teachers,  and  also  in  lieu  of  the 
entrance  examinations  into  the  various  universities  and  technical 
colleges,  thus  doii^  away  with  the  former  necessity  of  having 
different  classes  in  the  same  school  if  students  in  it  were 
preparing  for  different  colleges.  In  this  manner  the  articulation 
of  all  private  as  well  as  public  institutions  of  the  higher 
education  with  the  public  school  system  is  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Even  when  the  unsuccessful  candidate  has  not 
"  passed,"  his  certificate,  if  bearing  marks  high  enough  on  the 
various  subjects  required  by  the  entrance  standard  of  any  given 
institution  will  exempt  him  from  examination  upon  those 
subjects.  As  the  examination  is  conducted  in  the  most 
impersonal  manner  by  provincial  examiners  whose  scholarship 
is  universally  acknowledged,  and  as  the  course  of  study  and  the 
examination  papers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  results,  are 
published  in  the  official  Journal  of  the  Education  Department,  the 
standards  can  be  most  easily  understood  by  all  educational 
officers  who  accept  them  at  their  value. 
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CvOnspectus      A  Suii«ESTIVE  PERCENTAflE  OF  TiME  FOR  ClA88-ROOM  TEACHING  IN  EACH 

of  the  Public        Subject,  on  the  Supposition  that  there  is  one  Teacher  fob  each 
School  Grade.     When  one  Teacher  has  the  work  of  more  than  one 

Course  of  Grade,  the  Time  to  each  Subject  in  the  Class-room  must  bk 


PKRCKNTIGI  OF  TIME  IN  BACU          EXAMINATION  VALUW  FOR  PRO- 
1                            GllADK.                                             VINCIAL  ClRTIFIGATKS. 

SUBJKCT8. 
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High             ,„                    „ 
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XI 
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10 
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10 
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1 
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10 
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k  - 

1 

1 

»      il-H»l«0{Sj^1}S 

Latin    200 
Greek  200 

.2  -y 

§  1  Or,  Freuoii  and  German-  -       •              -  '     2f>     '  Fhich  100  {    ^^;  J^ 

Frnch.  100 
Germ.  100 

The  average  of  the  actual  number  of  minutes  of  the  teachers 
time  in  the  2,346  school  rooms  of  the  province  of  aU  grades, 
absorbed  in  teaching  the  several  subjects  named  ectch  day  on  an 
average  during  the  year  ended  180/,  was  as  follows,  correct  to 
the  nearest  minute : — 


' 


English  (Spelling,  32 ;  Reading,  66;  Grammar,  Composition,  etc., 22) 

Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  60 ;  Book-keeping,  5)    - 

Science  and  Art  (Nature  Lessons,  7  ;  Writing,  20 ;  Drawing,  12)  • 

Geography  and  History  (Geography,  20  ;  History,  17)  - 

General    (Calisthenics   and  Drill,   4 ;    Music,  6 ;    Hygiene    and 
Temperance,  9  ;  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties,  4)  - 

Total  minutes,  on  average,  each  day     .... 


In  the  high  schools  no  time  is  given  to  some  of  these 
elementary  subjects,  and  in  many  rural  schools  high  school 
subjects  absorb  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time.  All  this  time  is 
abstracted  from  the  average  which  would  be  found  by  taking  the 
common  school  grades  alone.  And  again,  the  ffreat  majority  of 
the  schools  are  yet  very  tar  from  having  an  ideal  teacher  who 
can  distribute  his  time  in  the  most  effective  manner.  It  is 
simply  the  facts  which  are  given  here,  and  they  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  measure  of  the  time  absorbed  in 
certain  numbers  of  the  2,346  school  rooms  above  discni.ssed,  in 
teaching   the    following   high  sc^hool  subjects.     The  number  of 
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school  rooms  oiid  the  average  uuiuber  of  minutes  spent  per  day 
correct  to  the  nearest  intepfer,  are  given  here : — 

In  200  schools  practical  niathematiu.s  absorb  on  an  average  14 
minutes  daily:  in  1,135  schools,  Algebra,  15  minutes;  in  900 
schools,  Geometry,  13  minutes :  in  840  schools,  Botany,  etc.,  7 
minutes  ;  in  172  schools,  Physioloj^y,  8  minutes  ;  in  618  schools. 
Physics,  7  minutes:  in  344  schools,  Chemistry,  12  minutes;  in 
100  schools,  Latin,  21  minutes;  in 24  schools, (} reek,  l(i  minutes: 
in  82  schools,  French,  18  minutes :  in  8  schf>ols,  Gennan,  18 
minutes :  in  77  schools,  Manual  Training,  7  minutes. 

While  the  time  here  has  been  reducea  to  a  (l4iili/  standanl,  it 
will  not  of  coui^se  be  assumed  that  each  subject  is  taught  every 
day.  Most  subjects  are  taught  alternately  but  three  or  two  days 
in  the  week,  and  some  on  one  day  only :  while  such  a  subject  as 
Book-keepiag  may  be  taken  up  fur  a  month  or  two  only  during 
the  year.  The  reduction  has  been  made  to  the  daily  average  for 
the  purpose  of  comimrison.  There  are  18  county  academies  and 
pc'rhaps  as  many  more  high  schools.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  tiiere  are  quite  a  number  of  mixed  common  and  high  schools 
in  the  countrj^  ic.,  schools  with  a  few  puj)ils  Joing  more  or  less 
hidj  school  work  under  the  eye  of  the  teacner  of  the  miseellaneous 
se;liool. 

The  numbers  of  pupils  returned  as  studying  in  each  gradu 
during  the  yeju-s  1807  and  1808  are  as  follows  : — 


1H97. 


1898. 


Grade  1.  (and  Kindcrgartons) 

Grade  IF.    ... 

Grade  III. 

Grade  I V. - 

GnwleV.    -        -        -        - 

Grade  VI.  - 

GnuleVII. 

Grade  VIIF. 


Total  in  coiuinon  scliool  grudt's  • 
Grade  IX. - 

Grade  X.  -  -  -  - 
Grade  XI.  -  -  -  - 
Grade  XII. 

Total  in  high  school  gnule  - 

Total  in  public  schools 


94,594 


6,556 


101,150 


19,116 

18,929 

i:V232 

13,128 

12.541 

12,532 

13,007 

13,275 

11,136 

11,007 

9,193 

9,015 

9,;i05 

t'j'y** 

7,064 

6,850 

94,080 

4,2(h2 

4,5:^0 

1,692 

1,885 

590 

608 

72 

100 

7  l*>*i 

/, A*rfO 

101.203 


The  detailed  course  of  study  for  fully  graded  schools,  together 
with  contracted  fonns  for  village  ancl  rural  schools  and  a 
specimen  time  table  for  a  miscellaneous  school  with  one  teacher, 
are  given  in  Appendix  B.  The  general  principles  governing 
them  are  indicated  in  the  following  comments  introducing 
them : — 

1.  The  public  school  course  of  studv  may  be  considered  under  Public  Solio< 
its  sub-divisions  of  the  common  and  high  school  courses.    They  g^i^^  " 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  pupils  by  the  teachers,  and  coniment.-. 
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for  the  examination  of  schools  by  the  inspectors,  while  the^  also 
secure  a  definite  co-ordination  of  all  the  work  attempted  in  the 
public  schools  of  all  grades,  thus  fostering  the  harmonious  inter- 
action of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  province. 

2.  These  courses  are  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  (1)  the  order  of  succession  of  the  subjects, 
and  (2)  the  simultaneity  of  their  study.  The  fulness  of  detail 
with  which  they  can  be  carrried  out  in  each  school  must  depend 
upon  local  conaitions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  school,  the  number 
01  trades  assigned  to  the  teacher,  etc.  As  suggestive  to  teachers 
with  little  experience,  contracted  forms  of  the  detailed  common 
school  course  for  miscellaneous  and  partially  graded  schools  are 
appended. 

3.  The  public  school  course  of  study  is  the  result  of  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  representative  leading  feachers  of  the 
province,  under  the    suggestion  of  the  experiments  of  other 
countries,  and  the  criticism  of  our  own   teachers  in  provincial 
conventions  assembled  for  many  years  in  succession.     A  systen\ 
developed  in  such  a  manner  must  necessarily  in  some  points  be 
a  compromisCj'Und  presumably  therefore  at  least  a  little  behind 
what  we  might  expect  from    the  few  most  advanced  teachers. 
But  it  is  also  very  likely  to  be  a  better  guide  than  the  practice 
of  a  majority  without  any  mutual  consultation  for  improvement. 
The  successive  progression  of  studies  is  intended  to  be  adapted 
to  the  order  of  ctevelopment  of  the  powers  of  the  child's  mind, 
while  their  simultaneous  progression  is  designed  to   prevent 
monotony  and  one-sidedness,  and  to  produce  a  harmonious  and 
healthy  uevcloDment  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers 
of  the  pupil.     The  apparent  multiplicity  of  the  subjects   is  duo 
to  their  sub-division   for  the    purpose"  of  emphasizing  leaduig 
features  of    the    main    subjects    which    might    otherwise    be 
overlooked  bv  inexperienced  teachers.     The  courses  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  adapted  to  the  average  pupil  under  a  teacher 
of  average  skill.     The  teacher  is,  however,  cautioned   to  Uike 
special  care  that  pupils  prematurely  promoted  or  in  feeble  health 
sliould  not  run  any  risk  of  "  over  pressure "  in  attempting  to 
follow  the  average  class  work. 

Changes  in  these  courses  of  study  must  always  be  expected 
from  year  to  year,  but  to  a  veiy  small  extent  it  is  hoped,  except 
in  the  prescription  of  certain  texts  in  the  high  school  course. 
These  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  organ  of  the 
Department,  tlie  Journal  of  Education,  published  in  April 
and  October  of  each  year. 

In  performing  the  duty  of  selecting  and  prescribing  text 
books  for  the  public  schools,  the  Council  of  rublic  Instruc- 
tion has  availed  itself  as  fiUly  as  possible  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work 
of  education.  The  sole  aim  of  recent  modifications  has  been  to 
secure,  at  reasonable  cost,  a  series  of  texts  adapted  for  use  in 
schools.  Change  in  authorized  books  is  in  itself  a  very  unde- 
sirable thing. 
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The  prescribing  of  new  books  is  one  of  such  imi)ortance  to 
tlie  country  that  the  most  extraordinary  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  ultimate  advantages  of  a  change  will  more 
than  compensate  the  people  for  the  temporary  loss  or  annoyance 
always  involved  in  making  a  change.  IJut  change  there  must 
be.  It  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  growth ;  and  we  ought 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  always  prepared  for  it. 

Inspectors  and  teachers  are  reminded — 

1.  That  the  course  of  study  for  common  schools  encourages 
an  economical  expenditure  for  text-books  by  providing  a  system 
of  oral  instruction  for  junior  classes.  Too  many  teac^ners  try  to 
satisfy  themselves  in  respect  to  their  more  youthful  pupils  by 
placing  in  their  hands  text-books  not  needed  in  any  case,  and 
worse  than  useless  when  unaccompanied  by  proper  oral  exposi- 
tion. A  text-book  shoidd  not  be  require<l  for  a  child  imtu  he 
is  prepared  to  xise  it  intelligently. 

2.  That  the  re^ilation  \vnich  makes  it  illegal  and  improj)er 
for  a  teacher  to  mtroduce  unauthorised  texts,  by  no  means 
hinders  him  from  giving  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  other  treatises 
to  whose  explanations  he  may  attach  importsmee.  The  progres- 
sive teacher  will  always  have  such  aids  within  reach,  and  will  so 
use  them  as  to  impart  variety  and  interest  to  his  instruction.s.  - 

The  subjects  named  on  the  course  of  study  are  either"  inipera-  Optional 
tivc  "  or  " optional."  The  optional  need  not  be  provided  for  bv  ^"*'J*'^tH. 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  if  tney  so  determine,  ana  if  provision  fs 
nmde  for  them  the  pupil  is  not  compelled  to  take  the  subject. 
The  imperative  subjects  must  be  provided  for  in  every  school 
according  to  its  grade,  and  as  a  rule  all  pupils  are  reqiiired  to 
tiike  them  in  their  regular  course. 

In  the  high  schools,  for  instance,  all  foreign  languages  are 
optional.  But  all  the  more  clever  students  are  encouraged  to 
tiike  one  or  two  if  not  more  of  these,  the  points  made  enhancing 
their  standing  in  the  obtaining  of  "  pass  "  certificates. 

In  the  common  schools  "  manual  training  "  is  optional,  as  it  Manual 
also  is  in  the  high  school.     Needle-work  for  the  girls  is  very  ^"^*""^^- 
common  in  the  more  progressive  portions  of  the  country.     Anil 
in  the  city  of  Halifax  a  course  in  cookery  is  provided  for  the 
girls  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.     A  course  in  woodwork  is  also 

Erovided  for  the  boys  of  grade  VIII.  and  the  high  schools  in 
[alifax.  In  a  few  of  the  other  towns  beginnings  have  been 
niade  in  the  same  tlirection,  iron  work  being  provided  for  in  a 
private  school  at  Wolfville  in  addition  to  woodwork.  Boards  of 
trustees  are  encouraged  to  develop  such  extensions  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  in  the  larger  towns  more  especially ;  and 
all  teachers  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  woouwork  in  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  Practical  work  in  chemistrv  and 
physics  are  insisted  upon  in  all  schools,  and  students  are  stimu- 
lated to  make  as  much  of  their  own  apparatus  as  may  be  possible 
in  any  given  locality. 

Although  religion  is  not  even  mentioned  as  an  optional  sub-  ReltgioD. 
ject,  it  wul  have  been  noticed  that  instruction  in  moral  and 
patriotic  duties  is  imperative  in  every  school  either  in  regular 
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order  or  in  connection  with  history  and  incidents  in  the  daily 
school  life,  and  anniversary  days.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  "to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example  respect  for 
religion  and  Christian  morality."  But  Regulation  I.  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (sec  Appendix  A.),  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  old  customs  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  schools  with  whii^h  it  does  not  mean  to  interfere 
beyond  the  protection  of  persons  who  object  in  writing  to 
"  devotional  exercises,"  from  being  compelled  to  take  part  in 
them  or  be  present  at  them.  In  other  words,  the  regulation 
allows  "devotional  exercises"  to  be  conducted  in  any  school 
so  long  as  no  *'  parent  or  guardian  "  objects  thereto  "  in  writing." 
If  the  objection  be  made,  the  exercises  may  be  held  within 
regular  school  hours  if  so  modified  as  to  give  no  oflfence  to  anyone. 
But  if  no  such  modificjition  can  be  made,  the  exercise  mav  be 
held  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  secular  work  oi  the 
s(5hool  or  after  its  close,  llie  trustees  are  assumed  to  under- 
stand the  loctd  conditions  of  their  section,  and  have,  therefore, 
very  large  powers  for  regulating  such  exercises  where  people 
desire  to  have  therii  in  the  public  school,  but  limited  fii*st  by  tlie 
provision  that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  be  present  at  devo- 
tional exercises  formally  objected  to,  and  second  by  the  condi- 
tion that  they  shall  not  encroach  excessively  on  the  regular  and 
imperative  work  of  the  school. 

The  trustees  of  public  schools  may  rent  the  schoolrooms  of 
denominational  schools,  appoint  teachers  nominated  by  the 
owners  of  such  rooms,  provided  that  the  teachers  hold  provincial 
licences  to  teach,  ana  otherwise  control  the  school  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law.  Such  schools  having  the  r^ilarly 
licensed  teachers,  the  regularlv  prescribed  school  books,  the 
pubUc  school  register  to  keep,  tlie  sjime  form  of  return  to  make 
out  and  attest,  the  same  inspectors  as  the  other  schools,  are  in 
eveiy  respect  public  schools,  and  are  therefore  as  eligible  for  the 
public  grants  as  if  the  buildings  were  erecteil  hy  tne  boai-d  of 
trustees  itself.  When  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
grading,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  permits  trustees  in 
some  cases  to  provide  separate  rooms  for  boys  and  girls, 
although  coeducation  is  not  only  the  rule  in  rural  sections  but 
in  the  academies  and  the  other  high  schools. 

In  the  City  of  Halifax  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Board  of  Scnool  Commissioners  are  accustomed  to  nominate 
teachers  to  the  schools  belonging  originally  to  the  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  although  the  appointments  are  always  made  by  the 
full  Board. 

In  a  few  ot  the  towns  a  small  proportion  ot  the  children  were 
withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  to  form  convent  schools.  In 
most  of  these  at  date,  the  parties  responsible  for  this  schism 
acted  with  so  much  tact  as  eventually  to  see  elected  to  the  tomi 
councils  and  school  boards  in  their  localities  those  who  afliliatetl 
the  "  separate  schools  "  as  above  indicated  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  section.  The  liict  that  such  schools  thus  win  recognition 
from  the   lociil   cduwitional  authorities  in  whose  section  they 
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originate,  is  a  very  high  premium  on  their  peaceful  evohition. 
For  the  trustees  are  as  fi-ee  to  change  their  policy  when  they 
consider  it  advantageous  to  the  section,  as  thev  were  formerly  to 
make  their  policy.  The  fact  that  a  school  also  performs  other 
functions  useful  to  all  or  a  portion  of  a  community  does  not 
disqualiiy  it  under  these  circumstances  from  jmrticipation  in  the 
public  grants,  if  it  is  in  every  respect  a  pubhc  school  imder  the 
rontrol  of  the  leeal  trustees  of  the  section.  This  explains  why  the 
two  Roman  Catnolic  C^oUeges  of  the  Province,  St.  Francis  Xavier  • 
(English)  and  Samte  Anne  ( French),  and  most  of  the  convents 
are  affiliated  with  the  public  school  system.  In  fact,  no 
corresponding  institutions  of  any  other  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations are  thus  affiliated,  although  the  law  leaves  it  as  open  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other. 

Although  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  is  thus  the 
only  one  to  develop  affiliation  of  this  kind  with  the  public 
schools,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  makes  no 
concession  in  favour  of  one  denomination  more  than  another. 
For  any  other  body,  philosophic  coterit*  or  business  (*or- 
Ix)mtion  has  the  same  privilege  of  impressing  and  con- 
vincing the  local  school  authorities.  Neither  the  statutes  nor 
the  regidations,  nor  the  statistical  fonns  contain  a  single  reference 
to  any  religious  sect  or  feature,  excepting  that  injunction  of  the 
statutes  requiring  the  teacher  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example 
a  respect  for  religion  and  Christian  morality.  The  moral  and 
patriotic  training,  with  practical  and  objective  methods  in  de- 
veloping good  character  in  the  school  children,  combined  with 
such  dogmatic  instruction  as  may  be  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergy  and  others  specially  qualified  in  connection  with  the 
several  church  oi'ganisations,  appear  to  produce  at  least  as  good 
results  as  the  formal  teaching  or  religion  in  the  schools  of  many 
other  coimtries. 

A  provincial  syllabus  for  third,  second,  first,  and  county  Licensing 
academy  headmaster's  classes  of  licence  was  one  of  the  features  J^^^^JF^"'^ 
of  the  Act  of  1864.  At  first  the  examinations  were  held  by  the  Teacher*, 
different  boards  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  various  boards  of 
district  school  commissioners,  then  in  1867  by  one  provincial 
board.  In  1893  this  examination  was  changed  into  the  provincial 
high  school  examination,  a  certificate  of  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  candidate  for  licence.  To  this  qualification 
he  must  add  that  of  professional  qualification,  which  may  be  of 
the  normal  order  or  minimum  order.  The  first  is  graduation 
fix)m  the  normal  school  of  the  rank  corresponding  to  tne  grade  of 
scholarship,  which,  with  evidence  of  the  prescribed  age  and 
character,  will  entitle  the  candidate  to  receive  the  class  of  licence 
corresponding  to  the  grade  of  his  high  school  certificate.  The 
minimviHi  professional  (qualification  examination  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  old  professional  papers  of  the  original  "teachers' 
examination  "  on  "  teaching  "  ana  "  school  management,"  to  which 
have  been  added  "  hygiene  and  temperance."  This  M.P.Q  (mini- 
mum professional  qualification)  examination  does  not  require 
attendance  at  the  normal  school,  and  everything  else  being 
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equal  qualities  for  a  licence  one  degree  lower  than  the  corre- 
sponding grades  of  scholarship.  Graduation  fix>m  the  normal 
school  will  enable  a  candidate  to  advance  one  degree  beyond  the 
licence  held  on  entering  if  his  work  is  approved.  The  advancing 
of  his  general  scholarahip  by  attendance  at  a  high  school  for  a 
year  might  enable  him  to  make  the  same  advance  without 
attending  the  normal  school,  while  it  would  be  also  advancing 
him  towards  some  of  the  other  professions  for  which,  in  this 
province,  that  of  teaching  is  still  too  often  a  stepping  stone.  But 
the  present  law  takes  away  to  some  extent  the  actual  discrimi- 
nation against  the  normal  school  up  to  the  year  1893.  Since 
that  date  the  number  oi  normal  school  trained  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  out  of  the  2,500  of  all  combined  has  risen  from  4fOO 
to  800.    In  1898  there  were  30  per  cent,  of  trained  teachers  to  70 

fer  cent,  of  untrained,  examination-selected  teachers.  But  the 
!ouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Government,  cannot  yet  venture 
to  make  normal  school  training  compulsory  on  all,  for  the  teach- 
ing profession  has  for  so  long  beenrecognisea  as  thegeneral  avenue 
into  the  learned  professions.  The  regulations  undei:  which  the 
licences  are  granted  are  given  in  Appendix  F. 

These  are  determined  by  the  boards  of  trustees  or  commis- 
sioners of  each  school  section,  who  advertise  for  and  engage 
their  own  teachers.  Such  teachers  must  hold  a  licence  of  some 
class,  and  the  provincial  grant  payable  to  each  different  class  is 
known  to  tlie  trustees,  who  as  a  rule  Hnd  it  to  their  advantage 
to  obtain  a  teacher  of  as  high  a  class  as  possible,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  more  advanced  scholarship  alone,  but  on  account 
of  the  larger  grant  paid  to  him.  Without  a  licence  the  teivcher 
woidd  be  simply  a  private  teacjher,  and  the  school  a  private 
school  unrecognised  oy  the  Education  Department.  Of  such 
elementary  schools  there  are  now  sctu'cely  one  dozen  in  the 
whole  province,  and  such  as  are  to  be  found  are  small  and  exist 
for  some  special  reason. 

Sixtv  years  ago,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1838,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Parliament.  It  expresses  itself  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  uniform  provincial  system  of  education,  and  of  compulsory 
assessment.  The  following  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  state  of  public  education  and  sentiment  at  that  time. 

"  With  these  views  the  Committee  decided  to  state  the  diffi- 
culties which  pressed  upon  them  frankly  to  the  House,  leaving 
it  to  a  majority  to  decide  either  for  or  against  assessment  for  the 
ensuing  vear.  If  they  decided  in  favour,  then,  taking  our 
population  at  180,000,"  and  assuming  that  the  children  of  a 
school-going  age,  either  between  five  and  twelve,  or  seven  and 
fourteen,  amount  to  26,000,  we  would  require  886  teachers  to 
educate  the  whole.  To  sustain  these  woula  require  a  very  larjfc 
sum,  and  deducting  the  amount  now  paid  from  the  provincial 
fund,  and  all  that  is  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  the  amount  to  be  raised  would  be  so  consider- 
able that  public  opinion  should  be  fiiUy  prepared  for  its 
imposition  before  such  a  law  was  passed." 

"  Should  it  be  determined  to  continue  the  present  law,  the 
Committee  recommend  that  an  addition  of  £100  be  added  to  the 
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amount  now  granted  under  it ;  that  a  new  and  a  more  equitiiblo 
distribution  of  the  whole  sum  be  made,  and  that  such  improve- 
ments be  carried  out  in  the  details  as  will  make  it  more 
efficient.  Among  these  the  Committee  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  itinerating  schoolmasters  in  scattered  settlements : 
and  ihe  adin'iHs'uyii  of  fevuile  fptwlters,  who  an*  often  *he  nutnt 
VidmUe  that  can  he  (thtalned,  ttf  Home  /Mitilrij)atl(m  In  the 
ya^at^  of  the  hui\' 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  rapid  increase  ot 
female  teachers  from  the  year  1804  to  181)8 : — 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1864 

615 

478 

1,093 

1865 

520 

397 

917 

1866 

618 

442 

1,060 

1867 

761 

509 

1,360 

1868 

763 

027 

1,390 

1869 

798 

717 

1.515 

1870 

767 

798 

1,565 

1871 

754 

866 

1,620 

1872 

704 

880 

1,593 

1873 

665 

959 

1,624 

1874 

647 

1,010 

1,657 

1875 

672 

1,103 

1,775 

1876 

687 

1,124 

1,811 

1877 

717 

1,171 

1,888 

1878 

740 

1,214 

1,954 

1879 

735 

1,251 

1,986 

1880 

720 

1,089 

1,809 

1881 

724 

1,157 

1,881 

1882 

677 

1,256 

1,933 

1883 

656 

1,305 

1,961 

1884 

635 

1,379 

2,014 

1885 

631 

1,424 

2,055 

1886 

627 

1,484 

2,111 

1887  - 

605 

1,539 

2,144 

1888 

586 

1,568 

2,154 

1889 

577 

1,605 

2,182 

1890 

580 

1,635 

2,215 

1891 

574 

1,656 

2,230 

1892 

565 

1,703 

2,268 

1893 

582 

1,737 

2,319 

1894 

541 

1,810 

2,351 

1895 

540 

1,859 

2,399 

1896 

582 

1,856 

2,438 

1897 

576 

1,909 

2,485 

, 

1898 

614 

1,896 

28({ 
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The  amount  of  salary  is  determined  by  each  board  of  school 
trustees.  The  provincial  regulations  merely  fix  the  grant  pay- 
able to  each  class  of  teachers.  In  the  City  of  Halifax  Class  B 
female  teachers  generally  start  with  ?800  a  year,  and  Class  C 
with  J?250,  the  Siuary  rising  annually  in  case  of  success  by  the 
amount  of  J<30  until  8450  is  attained.  The  principal's  salary 
may  go  up  to  S500  as  a  rule,  and  higher  in  the  case  of  a 
specially  valuable  teacher.  Class  C  male  teachera  start  at  $700 
and  if  principals  at  ^800,  which  may  gradually  rise  to  81,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  salaries  given  in  the 
province,  the  average  salaries  in  the  most  progi-essive  county,  the 
average  salaries  in  the  least  wealthy  county,  and  the  average  of 
the  eighteen  county  averages  which  may  lx>  called  the  provincial 


average : — 


Salaries,  1897. 


MAximum  Balaries  • 

A  (M.) 

A  (K.) 

M 

SOO 

B(ll) 
900 

B(K.) 

C  (M.) 
880 

C(K.) 
600 

850 

1>(F.) 

1,(500 

300 

Highest  county  average- 

1,104 

800 

810 

S02 

.H22 

272 

2SS 

180 

Lowest  county  ATorage  • 

617 

442 

2S0 

254 

IM 

174 

13S 

12S 

Provincial  average- 

8S6 

(Vil 

40S 

808 

884 

228 

184 

162 

ClaBHificaiion 
of  Teachers, 
Nova  Scotia, 
1897  and 

1898. 


Average  Salaries,  1898  - 


>» 


>» 


♦» 


>» 


>> 


»» 


>» 


>» 


>» 


>> 


» 


»» 


A  (male), 
A  (female), 
B  (male), 
B  (female), 
C  (male), 
C  (female), 
D  (male), 
n  (female), 


.S841.03 
552.86 
400.09 
291.20 
286.77 
225.76 
178.98 
16421 


Class  A  (male),  53,  58 ;  Class  A  (female),  8,  12  ;  Class  B  (male), 
141,  150;  Class  B  (female),  225,  250:  Class  C  (male),  186,  194; 
Class  C  (female),  888,  795  :  (lass  I)  (male),  196,  212:  Cla.ss  I) 
(female),  838,  839.     Totals,  2,485,  2,510. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  readily  inferred  that  the  t<jaching 
profession  in  Nova  Scotia  is  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  making  it  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession,  for  the 
average  salaries  are  not  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  life  professions.  The  lower  class  teachers  may  be 
looked  upon,  however,  as  to  a  certain  extent  qualifying  for 
higher  classes  and  the  better  schools.  But,  as  the  following  table 
shows,  the  higher  class  teachers  ^d  the  best  positions  are  not 
at  all  so  numerous  as  the  others. 
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The  following  table  shows  that  the  provincial  averages  oi 
salaries  for  each  class  for  the  last  nineteen  years  have  not  flue- 
tnated  in  any  extraordinary  manner. 

Pkovixcial  Averages  of  Salahiks,  Nova  Scotia,  from  1870  to  IS98. 


ViiLVR. 

A.  and  1\. 

(M.) 

A.    al.il  H. 

(K.) 

r.  iM.) 

^^  (K.) 

D.  (M.) 

1).  (K.) 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

ffoh. 

Doh. 

1879 

42u 

293 

2*KI 

232 

204 

174 

)H80 

3<« 

.319 

•2t>2 

218 

194 

157 

1881 

397 

294 

2i\l 

224 

193 

160 

1882 

389 

289 

272 

226 

198 

1.59 

1883 

4()9 

298 

279 

231 

206 

165 

1884 

423 

311 

287 

236 

212 

169 

188o 

4*22 

312 

287 

237 

205 

170 

188(1 

439 

304 

288 

237 

199 

170 

1887 

438 

»>,-» 

274 

231 

183 

162 

1888 

4:)8 

29H 

254 

228 

190 

161 

1889 

438 

297 

250 

223 

182 

161 

1890 

440 

299 

249 

221 

182 

158 

1891 

449 

286 

261 

233 

186 

164 

18^2 

489 

296 

255 

224 

180 

158 

*1S93 

348 

240 

205 

178 

152 

122 

A.  (M.) 

15.  (M.) 

A.  (F.),    K(F.) 

1 

Dols. 

Doh.    ; 

Doh.        Doh, 

1894 

I      602 

438  • 

(STyZ 

319 

276 

228 

181 

157 

1895 

838 

419 

534 

310 

288 

232 

182 

163 

1896 

789 

1 

398     . 

622     , 

mi 

275 

227 

182 

161 

1897 

836 

406 

fMl      i 

303 

284 

228 

184 

162 

1898 

841 

1 

40J 

553 

291 

287 

^>26 

179 

164 

*  Three-quarter  year. 

The  salaries  of  the  higher  classes  tend  to  rise,  those  of  the 
lower  classes  to  fall.  This  indicates  the  in'adnal  increase  of  those 
making  teachmg  a  life  profession,  and  a  lower  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  those  having  the  lowest  qualifications,  although  these 
qualifications  have  been  advanced  ail  round  by  at  least  the  equi- 
valent of  one  year  more  of  study  since  the  nomenclature  of  the 
classes  was  adopted. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  apprentfceship,  except  in  the 
city  schools  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  Normal  School  there 
are  practice  lessons  in  the  Model  Schools  under  the  criticism  of 
fellow  students  and  one  of  the  Faculty. 

No  aystem  of  pensions  for  teachers  has  yet  been  devised  to  be 
satisfactory  at  the  same  time  to  the  majority  of  the  teachers  and 
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the  Legislature.    In  fact,  no  plan  has  had  sufficient  backing  to 
bring  it  before  the  Legislature. 

Attendance.       Over  98  per  cent,  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  education  of 
the  province  is  conducted  under  the  Public  School  Laws,  per- 
haps 99  per  cent.,  as  a  large  portion  of  those  enrolled  in  private 
schools  are  studying  specitil  subjects,  such  as  commercial  or  art 
Small  branches.     The  101,203  enrolled'  during  the  year  1897-8  made  an 

E<l!i«itioT  *  Hverage  daily  attemlance  for  the  full  year  of  only  57,771.     The 
l*rivate.         nuuibcr  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  were  reported 
as  not  having  attended  school  at  all  during  the  vear  189o-7  was 
6,102. 

Conipulsorv  ^  general  compulsory  attendance  law  is  in  existence  requiring 
Attendance,  every  school  section  in  the  province  to  vote  yea  or  nay 
on  the  adoption  of  the  law  at  every  annual  meeting,  until  it  is 
once  adopted,  when  it  remains  permanently  in  force.  The 
trustees  are  then  able  to  notify tliis  fact  to  all  parents  and  guardians 
whose  children  between  the  ages  of  saven  and  twelve  are  not 
likely  to  make  the  required  minimum  attendance  of  120  days  in 
the  year.  At  the  end  oi  the  year  a  tine  of  two  dollars  can  be  imposed 
on  the  parent  or  guardian  for  each  child  absent  the  whole  year, 
and  pro  rafa-in  the  case  of  each  who  has  not  made  an  attendance 
of  120  days.  Exemptions  are  allowed  if  education  is  being  given 
'  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  and  for  other  special  reasons.  But, 
although  many  sections  have  adopted  the  law,  the  trustees  are 
very  averse  to  the  execution  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  after  several 
years'  experience  of  the  law  it  is  found  to  be  practically  inopera- 
tive in  rural  sections.  A  modification  of  the  general  law  called 
the  "  Town's  Compidsoiy  Attendance  Act  "  is  being  administered 
with  good  effect  at  times  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and  a  few  of  the 
towns,  the  thoroughness  of  the  administration  depending  on  the 
administrators  for  the  time  being. 

Hiffh  School  "^^^^  public  school  course  of  study  is  very  definitely  organised, 
Clt^sea carry  having  eight  (annual)  gjrades  in  the  "common'*  school  (where 
forward  possible,  with  a  preliminary  year  of  Kindergarten  for  pupils 
Eihiratfon  ^^^^^^  fivc  years  of  age)  and  four  gmdes  in  the  "  hiffh  "  school, 
making  altogether  a  twelve  year  course,  free  to  all  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  same.  In  the  high  .school 
grades  ancient  and  modern  languages  are  optional  subjects  to 
the  student ;  while  drawing,  book-keeping,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  are  imperative  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  year.  The  completion  of  the  work  of  each  year  of 
the  high  school  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  demonstrated 
by  the  annual  tenninal  provincial  examinations  is  recognised  by 
the  award  of  a  certificate  containing  on  its  margin  the  percen- 
tage marks  given  by  the  board  of  provincial  examiners  on  each 
subject;  thus,  even  should  the  certificate  be  not  a  "  pass  "  from 
one  grade  to  another,  it  may  still  serve  the  purpose  ol  exempting 
the  holder  from  the  passing  of  the  examination  upon  particular 
subjects  in  the  matriculation  of  students  into  the  various 
colleges,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  high  school  system  is  a  sort  of 
provincial  university,   under  which  all   the   high  schools  and 
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academies  are  federated.  All  this  has  already  been  pointed  o»it 
in  more  detail. 

Every  "common"  school  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
towns  is  allowed  to  carry  on  high  school  classes  to  any  extent 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  community  in  the  judgment 
of  the  trustees.  All  such  classes  are  as  free  as  those  of  the  most 
elementary  department.  Trustees  can  also  open  "Evening 
Schools "  under  the  same  conditions  as  day  schools,  each  two 
and  a  half  hours  session  counting  as  half  a  day  of  "day  school  " 
in  the  drawing  of  public  grants. 

There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  any  special  arrangements 
for  "  Continuation  Schools,"  for  Avhere  there  is  population  sutti- 
cient  the  whole  range  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades  is 
open  free  to  those  who  have  the  scholarship  qualifications  to 
enter  the  grade  desired. 

III.  Technical,  Commercial,  and  A(iRicuLTi  kal  Instruction. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  impression  that  i.— In  the 
the  courses  of  study  were  tending  to  stimulate  the  youth  of  the  p^f,i\'^'^'^ 
country  more  proportionately  to  the  literary  and  learned  profes-  Schools, 
sions,  m  which  only  some  6,000  out  of  160,000  are  employed, 
than  towards  the  industrial  occupations  in  which  the  masses  are 
engaged.  As  the  sentiments*  determining  the  occupations  of  the 
future  citizens  are  generally  called  into  existence  during  the 
period  of  common  school  hfe,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  so 
modify  the  old  literary  courses  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the 
high  school  as  to  develop  pari  pas8u  industrial  and  patriotic 
sentiments  and  the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  pleasure  oi  intelli- 
gent and  skilled  labour.  This  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  by 
"nature  study,"  etc.,  the  accurate  observation  and  correlation  of 
all  the  common  phenomena,  natural  and  artificial,  in  each 
locality,  leading  up  to  the  character  and  ftmctions  of  our  national 
institutions  and  tne  glorious  inheritance  of  our  best  traditions. 

Since  1893  the  Provincial  Normal  School  (annual  cost  $9,175) 
admits  as  candidates  for  the  professional  qualification  of  teachers 
only  such  as  have  already  passed  the  required  standard  of 
scholarship  at  the  provincial  high  school  examinations.  Peda- 
gogy, the  practice  arid  theoiy  of  education,  etc.,  as  in  normal 
schools  generally,  are  important  subjects  in  this  institution,  in 
addition  to  the  general  polishing  of  work  already  more  or  less 
completed  iu  the  high  school,  and  "practice"  teaching  in  the  Model 
schools,  special  stress  is  now  laid  upon  the  further  development 
of  the  practice  and  teaching  of  modelling  m  clay,  freehand  and 
mathematical  drawing,  woodwork  and  the  use  of  tools  generally, 
practical  demonstrations  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
entomology  and  general  biology,  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
dair3^ing,  etc.  Manual  subjects,  sucn  as  cookery,  can  be 
introduced  into  any  school  at  the  option  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  school  section.  The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro 
is  affiliated  to  the  provincial  School  of  Agriculture  about  a 
mile  distant,  and  all  candidates  for  a  diploma  are  required  to 
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II.— In  the 
Special 
Public 
Schools. 

Manual 
Training. 


tf^ 


School  of 
A  j,'ri  culture. 


Horticulture. 


tiike  one  or  more  siibjoct.s  according  to  the  class  in  which  they 
have  entered,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  give  successful 
object  tessons  adapted  to  the  industnes  of  the  school  sections  in 
which  they  may  some  time  be  engaged.  The  teacher  is  expected 
to  be  alile  to  develop  in  pupils,  from  the  lowest  grade 
upwards,  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  the  study  of  all 
common  phenomena  and  objects,  with  the  action  and  inter-action 
of  law  natural,  social,  and  civil,  so  far  as  exemplified  in  the  local 
environment.  This  habit,  it  is  hoped,  may  make  the  work  of  the 
common  schools  more  vahiable  as  a  general  foundation  for  all 
professional  and  even  literary  careers,  as  well  as  for  the  varied 
and  increasingly  complex  industrial  conditions  of  our  times. 
While  an  interest  and  an  intelligent  pleasure  may  in  many  cases 
be  thus  created  in  occupations  otherwise  uninvitmg  or  repellent, 
the  scientific  principles  conditioning  their  most  successful 
exploitation  are  simultaneously  revealed.  These  object  lessons 
of  the  common  school  are  carried  on  in  a  more  specialized  form 
in  the  several  grades  of  the  high  school. 

Affiliated  to  the  public  school  system  or  otherwise  aided  by 
public  grants  are  the  following  institutions  of  secondary  rank 
which  do  work  in  general  technical  education. . 

1.  The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Truro  was  establisned  as  at  present  in  1893.  The 
attendance  in  1898  was  152  There  is  aiso  a  manual  training 
department  in  woodwork,  opened  in  Halifax  in  1891,  free  to 
selected  classes  from  the  hignest  grade  of  the  common  schools 
and  the  lower  grades  of  the  higli  schools.  In  Wolfville,  esta- 
blished shortly  after  this  Halifax  school,  there  is  the  best 
equipped  school  of  the  kind  in  the  province,  including  in  its 
course  ironwork  as  well  as  woodwork.  It  can  be  utilised  by  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  and  by  Acadia  College  in  its  vicinity, 
but  it  receives  no  provincial  or  civic  grant,  and  is  supported  by 
fees  in  addition  to  the  original  private  foundation  bequeathed  to 
the  trustees. 

2.  The  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  established 
in  1885,  has  now  two  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  manager  of 
the  farm.  The  attendance  in  1897  was  70  for  full  and  special 
courses,  besides  the  152  students  taking  the  normal  school 
special  courses.  The  school  has  conveniences  for  the  practic4il 
study,  free,  of  all  branches  ot  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
dairying.  The  school  building  proper  is  fitted  up  with  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  chemical  laboratories,  a  dissecting  room 
biological  laboratory  and  apparatus,  with  a  general  and  technical 
library. 

Under  the  annual  inspection  of  the  principal  of  the  school 
there  are  eight  local  agricultural  schools  in  the  charge  of 
graduates  who  also  conduct,  in  affiliation  with  the  agricultural 
work,  the  ordinary  puWic  school  of  the  section. 

3.  The  Provincial  School  of  Horticulture  at  Wolfville,  was 
estiiblislicd  in  1898,  by  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association,  mth  the 
aid  of  an  annual  grant  of  $2,000  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment.    The  enrolment  in  1898  was  sixty-one. 
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4.  The  Mining  Schools  were  esUihlished  within  the  last  four  Mining 
or  live  years.     They  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  ^<'*>o<»^^- 
Inspector  of  Mines.    By  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  all  managers, 
imaerground  managers,  and  overmen  are  required  to  hold  certi- 
ficates of  competency  gained  by  examination.     These  examina- 
tions are  conducted  in  Avriting  bv  a  Board  representing  equally 

the  mining  profession,  the  employers,  and  the  employees.  In- 
structors are  appointed  at  the  principal  mining  centres,  and  are 
charged  with  tne  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  exammation. 
The  courses  extend  over  the  winter  months,  and  the  instnictoi-s 
are  paid  according  to  results.  The  candidates  for  certificates  as 
managers  have  no  special  instructors,  they  being  usually  men 
alrea^  holding  underground  managers'  certificates,  and  having 
at  their  disposal  one  or  more  instructors  capable  of  imptirting 
the  additional  information  distinguishing  managers  from  the 
lower  grades.  A  large  number  of  men  have  successfully  passed 
these  examinations,  and  now  fill  the  positions  of  trust  about  our 
coal  mines.  In  1897  forty  certificates  were  issued  to  managers, 
underground  managers,  and  overmen.  A  sunilar  system  of 
examination  and  instruction  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  men 
employed  al)out  machinery  used  for  raising  and  lowering 
persons  in  mines.  Tliere  are  three  classes  of  these  certificates, 
and  altogether  there  were  twelve  granted  during  1897. 

5.  The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  was  established  in  ^^^  ^f  ^^ 
Halifax  in  the  year  1887,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anni-  ^""^  ^^'^• 
versary  of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.     It  is 
subsidized  annually  by  grants  from  the  Province  and  the  City. 

There  is  a  staff  of  lour  instructors,  and  the  attendance  of  students 
for  1897  was  chssified  as  follows:  —  Freehand  and  Object 
Drawing,  31 ;  Painting  and  Life  class,  23 ;  Senior  Mechanics,  10 ; 
Junior  Mechanics,  23;  Architecture,  12;  Children's  class,  6; 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  22.  Total,  127.  It  must  be  remembered  in 
noting  the  number  of  students  in  this  institution  that  many  of 
the  subjects  taught  here  are  also  taught  in  their  clementarj^ 
stages  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  ladies'  colleges  and  con- 
vents. As  more  progress  is  made  the  character  of  this  institution 
will  further  improve,  confining  its  attention  to  the  higher  art  and 
design  education — ^which  it  already  successfullv  affects. 

G.  A  school  of  cookery  has  been  opened  in  the  City  oi  Coakeiy. 
Halifax  as  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  members  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Women's  National  Council  very 
materially  assisted  in  creating  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  fuller 
development  of  the  principles  underlying  the  domestic  sciences 
in  the  public  schools.  The  School  of  Cookery  was  opened  by 
them  under  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department  before 
the  City  Board  of  School  Commissioners  was  ready  to  make  it  an 
int^ral  part  of  their  school  system.  It  is  now  wholly  supported 
and  managed  by  the  Board,  and  is  open  free  as  an  alternative 
course  in  manual  training  for  pupils  ot  Grade  VIII. 

There  are  three  ladies'  colleges  and  two  conventual  colleges  ^^^^^"  ^^'*' 
which  give  attention  to  the  development  of  art  and  some  of  the  g^oBdary 
practical  appUcations  of  science  to  the  domestic  and  technical  Schools. 
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arts.  There  are  two  small  navigation  schools,  but  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  navigation  are  imperative  on  all  public 
school  candidates  for  the  Grade  XI.  "  pass."  There  are  at  least 
two  institutions  which  give  special  attention  to  commercial 
subjects,  but  in  the  Grades  IX.  and  X.  of  the  public  schools  the 
principles  of  book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry  respectively 
are  imperative.  The  Business  College  at  Truro  reported  87 
different  students  during  1897,  and  the  Commercial  Collegje  at 
Hali£a,x  as  many  as  361.  Much  ot  the  work  of  these  institutions 
is  more  or  less  elementary,  so  that  their  statistics  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  so  much  pure  secondary  education.  They  will 
be  found  summed  up  in  Table  B.  at  the  end  of  Section  I.  of  this 
report. 
IV.~In  the  As  can  be  inferred  from  Table  A.  (Section  I.  of  this  report) 
Universities.  ^]^q  University  of  Dalhousie  provides  for  a  very  considerable  range 
of  technical  instruction.  The  other  colleges  incidentally  or 
directly  include  m  their  curricula  subjects  of  technical  value. 
It  must  be  remembered  here  that  Nova  Scotia  is  not  dependent 
on  its  own  institutions  for  the  various  technical  avocations 
followed  in  the  province ;  and  the  large  number  of  those  who  go 
abroad  for  such  instruction  contributes  very  materially  to  the 
deliberate  development  of  the  institutions  at  nome. 


IV.  Public  Reformatories,  Industrial  or  Parental  Schools. 


Beforniato 
ries  and 

Industrial 
Schools. 


Public    reformatories,  industrial  or   parental  schools  are  re- 

?uired  in  order  to  complete  a  compulsory  system  satisfactorily, 
n  the  city  of  Halifax  there  are  two  quasi-public  industrial 
schools,  to  which  truants  from  the  city  are  being  sentenced,  but 
the  schools  are  for  the  city  itself  rather  than  tor  the  province. 
While  there  has  been  a  movement  made  in  the  direction  of 
agitating  for  the  erection  of  provincial  parental  schools  for  truants 
and  incorrigibles,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  force  enough  to  move 
the  Government. 
Free  Meali*.  Except  in  the  city  of  Hali&x,  there  appears  to  be  no  occasion 
for  the  providing  of  needy  scholars  witn  free  meals.  The  few 
cases  occurring  in  the  city  have  been  attended  to  by  charitable 
persons,  aided  oy  some  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners. With  the  increase  of  population  and  "  bad  times,"  it 
may  become  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  s}'T?t^matic 
aid  of  the  needy  in  this  matter. 

V.  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

IS  BifJr  ^^^  ^'.^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  dumb  are  educated  at  the  public 
^d  Deaf  and  ?^P^"f.<^  '^^  ^^'o  very  well-equipped  and  well-officered  institutions 
a)umi).  m  Halifax.  The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  furnishes  accommo- 

dations also  for  the  blind  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada 
and   ^ewfoundland;   the  Deaf  and   Dumb  Institution  for   the 
.  .      same,  except  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  has  a  small 

j  institution  ot   its  own,      In  the  former  there   were   in    1898 
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eighty-eight  blind  from  the  provhicc  of  No\a  Scoliu,  lor  whose 
wlucation  the  Government  gi-ants  were  $4,500,  in  addition  to 
the  endowment  of  the  school.  In  the  latter  for  the  same 
time  eighty-nine  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  province,  for  whom 
the  provincial  grant  was  $5,737,  in  addition  to  proceeds  of  the 
endowments. 

A.  H.  MacKay, 
April,  1898.  Sajyerinttnulent  of  Edacation. 

Note.— Recent  Ke{M)rtH  of  the  Superintendent  of  Kilucation  on  the  Pnhlic 
Schools  of  Nova  Scotia  and  other  docnmeDts  relatlTig  to  Education  in  Mova 
Scotia  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House, 
Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  lA)ndon,  S.\V. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  "  Papers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies." 
(Colonial  Office  Return,  1900.     Cd.  115.) 

There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  time  two  Catholic 
Universities,  called  respectively  St.  Francis  Xavier's  in  the 
County  of  Antigonish,  and  St.  Anne's  in  the  County  of  Digby. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  endowments,  fees,  etc.,  of  the 
University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
?12,000.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  session  in  the, 
summer  of  1898  was  101 ;  the  Catholic  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891,  in  the  whole  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
122,452.  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Antigonish  is  Chairman  (ex  off! c  to) 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

St.  Anne's  University  was  founded  in  1890.  On  »30th  April, 
1892,  in  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Provinc^ial  Parliament 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  College  was  incorporated  and  chartered  **  as  a 
University  with  all  and  every  the  usual  privileges  of  such  an 
institution " ;  and  the  Directors  of  sitid  Corporation  then  or 
hereafter  appointed  were  entrusted  with  the  power  and  privilege 
of  conferring  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  in  the 
several  Arts  and  Faculties,  and  of  making  such  bye-laws  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  govern  the  granting 
of  such  degrees,  and  determining  the  scholastic  requirements 
therefor. 

The  University  of  St.  Anne  receives  an  annual  grant  from 
the  Local  Government  of  $1,600,  as  the  institution  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  a  County  Academy.  The  University  was  destroyed 
by  fire  m  1898,  but  a  new  building,  larger  and  more  commodious, 
Is  now  almost  completed.*  The  number  of  students  attending, 
previous  to  its  destruction  by  fire,  was  107,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  total  Catholic  population,  according  to  the  last 
census  taken,  was  122,452.  Tlie  Archbishop  of  Halifax  is  (ecr 
oficio)  ('hairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Since  the  above  was  published  tlie  building  haw  been  completed. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION REFERRING  TO  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 

Trustees. 

A  relation  beiii^'  estaMislied  between  the  trustee**  and  the  teacher,  it 
l)ecome.s  the  duty  of  the  former,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  to  see  that  the 
scholars  are  making  sure  progress ;  that  there  is  life  in  the  school, 
lK)th  intellectual  and  moral — m  short,  that  the  great  ends  sought  by 
the  education  of  the  young  are  being  i-ealised  in  the  section  over  which  they 
l>reside.  All  may  not  be  able  to  form  a  nice  judgment  uiwn  its  intellectual 
asiHjct,  but  none  can  fail  to  estimate  corrcctly  its  social  and  moral  tone. 
\\  nile  the  law  does  not  sanction  the  teaching  m  our  public  schools  of  the 
peculiar  views  which  characterise  the  different  denominations  of  Christians, 
it  does  instruct  the  te^icher  "  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example  a  respect 
for  religion  and  the  i)rinciples  of  Christian  momlity."  To  the  trastees  the 
l>eople  must  look  to  see  their  desires  in  this  resi)ect,  so  far  as  is  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  carried  into  effect  by  t/ie  teacher. 

Keg.  I.  Whereas^  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Council  that  trustees  of 
public  schools  have,  in  certain  cases,  required  pupils,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
school  juivileges,  to  \>e  present  during  devotional  exercises  not  approved  of 
by  their  parents  ;  Aitd  whereas.  Sucii  proceeding  is  contrary  to  the  i>rin- 
ciples  of  the  school  law,  the  following  regulation  is  made  for  the  diixjction 
of  trustees,  the  Ixitter  to  ensure  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  this 
behalf  : — 

Ordered,  That  in  case  where  the  parents  or  guaixlians  of  children  in  actual 
attendance  on  any  [)ublic  school  or  department  signify  in  writing  to  the 
trastees  their  conscientious  objection  to  any  jwrtion  of  such  devotional 
exercises  a.s  may  Ihj  conducted  tlierein  under  the  sanction  of  tlie  trustee.s, 
such  devotional  excTcises  shall  either  be  so  nuxlified  as  not  to  offend  the 
religious  feelings  of  those  so  objecting,  or  shall  1)0  held  immediaU4y  liefore 
the  time  fixed  for  oiMMiiii^',  ra*  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  close  of  the  daily 
work  of  the  school  ;  anri  no  children,  whose  i»arent3  or  guardians  signifv 
conscientious  objections  thereto,  shall  be  required  to  be  present  during  sucn 
devotional  exercises. 


APPENDIX  B. 

THE  PUBLIC  SC^HOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
AS  PRESCRIBED  IN  1898. 

COMMENTS. 

1.  The  public  school  course  of  study  may  bo  considered  under  it«  sub- 
divisions of  the  common  and  high  school  coiuses.  They  furnish  a  Ixisis  for 
the  classiticatiqu  of  pupils  by  the  teachers  and  for  the  examination  of 
schools  by  the  inspectors,  while  they  also  secure  a  definite  co-ordination  of 
all  the  work  attempted  in  Uio  public  schools  of  all  gi'ades,  thiis  fostering 
the  hnrmonious  interaction  of  all  the.  educational  forces  of  the  Province. 

'1  These  courses  are  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particularly  with 
reference  to  (1)  tlic  order  of  succe^bion  of  the  subjects,  and  (2)  the  simul- 
taneity of  their  study.  The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  they  can  be  carried 
out  in  each  school  must  deuend  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
si'hool,  the  number  of  graaes  assigned  to  the  teacher,  etc.    As  suggestive  to 
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teacher?;  with  little  exDerience,  contnietefl  forms  of  the  detailed  coiniiion 
school  course  for  iniscellaneoiis  and  partially  graded  Hch<K)ls  are  appended. 

3.  The  public  school  courae  of  study  is  the  result  of  the  observation  and 
experience  of  representative  leading  teachers  of  the  province,  under  the 
suggestion  of  the  experiments  of  other  countries,  and  tne  criticism  of  our 
our  teachers  in  provincial  conventions  assembled  for  many  yeiirs  in  succes- 
sion. A  system  develoi)ed  in  such  a  manner  must  necassarily  in  some 
points  be  a  compromise,  and  presumably  therefore  at  letust  a  little  l>ehind 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  few  most  advanced  teachers.  But  it  is  also 
very  likely  to  be  a  better  guide  than  the  practice  of  a  majority  without  any 
mutual  consultation  for  improvement.  The  successive  progres.sion  of 
studies  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the  order  of  development  of  the  fiowers 
of  the  child's  mind,  while  their  simultaneous  progressi(»n  is  designed  to 
prevent  monotony  and  (mesidedness,  and  to  produce  a  harmonioits  and 
healthy  development  of  the  ph>[sical,  mental,  and  moral  iK)wers  of  the 
pui>il.  The  apparent  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  is  due  to  their  sub- 
division for  the  purjKjse  of  emphasizing  lea<hng  features  of  the  main 
subjects  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  by  inexperienced  teachers. 
The  courses  have  oeen  demonstrated  to  be  adaj)ted  to  the  avei-age  pupil 
under  a  teacher  of  average  skill.  The  teacher  is,  however,  cautioned  to 
take  special  care  that  pupils  prematurely  promoted  or  in  feeble  hesilth 
should  not  run  any  risk  of  "over-pressure  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
average  class- work. 

Changes  in  these  courses  of  study  mitst  always  be  expected  from  yetir  to 
year,  but  to  a  very  small  extent  it  is  hoped,  except  in  the  prescription  ©f 
certain  texts  in  the  high  school  course.  Tnese  \>'ill  oe  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  organ  of  the  Department,  the  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  April  and  October  in  each  year. 


General  Directions. 

(For  All  Public  Schools.) 

(The  paragraph  numbers  below  refer  to  corresixjnding  columns  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  Register.) 

OT).  Cafixthenie^  aiirl  }filifnrf/  Z)/*///.-  As  often  as  found  convenient  ;  but 
"  physical  exercises "  should  l)e  given  once  in  the  inijldle  of  every  session 
over  one  horn*  in  length,  and  in  the  lower  gi*ades  more  freijuently  than  in 
the  higher.  CWrect  ix>sition,  etc.,  in  sitting,  standing,  and  walking,  polite 
iKihaviom-,  and  good  manners  generally,  are  most  important,  and  should  in 
every  school  be  made  habitual  to  each  pupil.  The  more  useful  words  of 
command  and  corresponding  movements  of  "military  drill"  should  be 
thoroughly  known  in  all  schools. 

66.  Vocal  Miw'r.. — All  pupils  (excepting  of  course  those  known  t<)  be 
orjamically  defective  as  regards  music)  should  be  able  to  ijass  an  examina- 
tion in  vocal  music  before  promotion  U)  a  higher  grade.  For  the  present 
the  following  minimum  is  prescribed  for  each  grade.  At  least  one  simple 
song  with  its  tonic  sol-fa  notation  for  Grade  I.  An  additional  melody  and 
Its  notation  for  each  succeeding  Grade,  \vith  a  correspondingly  iucreabcd 
general  knowledge  of  music.  Vocal  music  may  be  combined  with  some 
forms  of  "  physical  exercise,"  as  marching  and  light  movements,  llecoiu- 
mended,  "r^^ational  and  Vacation  Songs"  for  Common  and  High  Schools. 
Teachers  musically  defective  may  comply  with  the  law  by  having  these 
lessons  given  by  any  one  qualified. 

67.  Uyffiene  and  TcmjK't^ncv. — Orally  in  all  gi-ades,  and  as  incidents  or 
occasions  may  suggest.  Text  books  for  pupils'  use  ms  follows  :  Grades  V. 
and  VL,  Health  Header  No.  1 ;  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  Health  Header 
No.  2. 

C8.  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties, — As  enjoined  by  the  School  Law  and 
when  found  most  convenient  and  effective.  Some  lessons  in  reader,  in 
history,  in  biography,  etc.,  as  well  as  public  anniversary  days  may  be 
utiliseti  incidentallv. 
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69.  Le»mm  tm  Tri^ure.— The  noting,  examination,  and  study  of  the 
i'onimon  and  more  important  natural  objects  and  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
are  exemplified  within  the  range  of  the  school  section  or  of  the  pupils' 
observations.  lender  this  head  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  memorise 
notes  or  facts  which  they  have  not  at  least  to  some  extent  actually  observed 
or  verified  for  themselves.  Brittain's  "Nature  Lessons^"  and  Payne's 
"Nature  Study  "  (U.S.A.),  or  (Jarlick  and  Dexter's  "  Object  Lessons  for 
Standards  I.,  II.,  and  111."  (England),  are  useful  guides  to  the  teacher  for 
]H3rtions  of  the  work  prescrioed  in  some  of  the  grades.  There  should  be  a 
short  "  Nature  Lesson  "  given  every  day,  as  often  as  possible  on  the  daily 
collections  and  observations  of  the  pupils  themselves  instead  of  tha**e  of  the 
teacher — the  lesscm  always  to  be  based  on  the  objects*  or  observations. 
These  guide  books  are  to  be  used  only  to  show  the  teacher  how  to  give  such 
lessons  ;  and  they  are  entirely  prohibited  as  text  books  for  either  impil  or 
teacher,  for  under  no  circumstances  should  "  notes  "  from  the  books  t^e  given 
to  pupils.  All  such  studies  must  be  from  the  obiecti*.  Observations  under 
this  head  form  some  of  the  best  subjects  for  English  CJomposition  Exercises 
in  all  the  grades. 

70.  SfHfUliuj  ami  DlcUit ion.  -It  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon  that, 
from  the  very  commencement  in  the  fii*st  grade,  the  pupil  should  spell  every 
word  rea<l  in  the  lessons,  and  commcm  words  of  smiilar  difficulty  used  in 
his  convei-siition.  Writing  words  in  the  lower  grades.  Transcription  and 
dictation  in  the  higher  gi*ades  should  be  utilised  more  and  more  as  facility 
in  writing  increases. 

71.  Jie(tdi'n</  and  Eiof'utiofi.--V\\\}iU  must  be  enabled  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  ix)rtion  to  Ikj  read,  then  to  read  it  with  proper  expression. 
2.  Faults  of  enunciation,  pronunciation,  etc.,  of  tone,  of  jjosture,  and 
manner,  etc.,  nuist  be  carefully  noted  and  con-ected.  3.  Choice  passages 
should  be  memorised  occasionally  for  recitation  with  the  proper  expression. 
Ten  lines  uer  year  at  least  for  Grade  I.,  twenty  lines  at  least  for  Gnde  II., 
and  a  similar  increase  for  each  succeeding  gi^ade  is  jjrescribed.  In  the  Hi^h 
Sch(X)l  Grades  the  memorising  and  effective  recitation  of  choice  exti'acts  in 
eveiy  language  studied,  is  also  imperative  on  each  pupil.  Reading  should 
be  taught  at  first,  partly  at  least,  by  word  building  from  the  phonic 
elements,  occasional  drills  of  this  kind  being  continued  in  all  the  grades  to 
obtain  clear  emmciation. 

72.  English. — In  all  grades  pi-actice  should  constantly  be  given  in 
expressing  the  substance  of  stories,  lessons,  or  observations  orally  in  correct 
language,  and  in  the  higher  grades  in  writing  also.  Discussion  of  subject 
matter  of  lesson.  Attention  to  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation  marks, 
paragraphing,  etc.,  should  be  introduced  gradually  and  regularlv,  so  that  at 
the  ena  of  the  common  school  course,  language  in  correct  lorhi  can  be 
fluently  used  in  description  or  business  letters,  orally  and  in  writing.  The 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  English  Ls  what  is 
specially  recmired  in  the  common  school,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  school 
tune  should  be  given  to  it.  Pupils  should  be  continually  exercised  in 
finding  synonyms  or  substituting  "their  own  made  meanings  "  for  difficult 
words  in  their  reading  lessons,  instead  of  merely  memorising  definitions 
often  given  at  head  of  lesson.  - 

73.  Writinif. — Styles  most  easy  to  read  should  be  cultivated.  Simple 
vertical  writing  is  generally  preferable  to  the  sloping  styles.  No  exercise 
in  writing  should  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  from  the  pupil  uYdess  its  fonu 
shows  evidence  of  care.  Should  begin  in  the  first  grade  ^ith  letters  formed 
from  the  simple  elements  properly  classified,  and  should  be  taught  in  the 
order  of  difficulty. 

77.  2>rai£'Mi{/.— Thompson's  "  Manual  Training,  No.  1,"  Ls  recommended 
to  the  teacher  as  covering  to  some  extent  the  jDraiifings  and  Lessons  on 
Xature  as  they  may  be  taught  to  pupils  of  the  first  five  grades,  and  No.  2, 
the  next  five  grades;  or  McFaul's  "Public  School  Drawing  Manual" 
(('anada  Rib.  Co.,  Toronto),  as  covering  generally  the  work  of  the  Common 
and  High  Schools.  Drawing  of  objects  studied  under  the  head  of  Nature 
Lessons  to  be  constantly  practised,  and  carried  on  even  in  the  High  School. 
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7a  AfUkiitttii:.-  It  is  of  the  liiglieMt  iinpurtADCC  Ui  secure  tlic  liabit  of 
obtaining  accurate  atuweni  at  the  firut  attempt.  Every  Hlip  in  mental  rtr 
irritten  arithmetical  work  ia  not  only  unnece.-*«ary,  but  is  a  jnwitive  educa- 
tion b  a  habit  which  will  tend  to  render  iifelew  tne  uiont  HtrenuouH  efforts 
Afterward^  tu  liecoiiie  accurate  cir  even  tii  make  Natisfactory  pr<i}n%NH  in 
mathematias.  Accuracy  in  of  supreme  inipurtance  fiiim  the  tirHt.  Rapidity 
should  follow  an  the  Hecondary  tronwi'leration.  Appropriate  exercises  in 
Mental  Arithmetic  shuuld  Iw  given  in  every  toatle,  ami  proficiency  in  it 
should  be  required  in  all  ))romotii>nH. 

7.T  and  76.  irfogriiiJai  anri  IlixUn-'j.  The  verbal  memorising  of  these 
leN«DH  at  home  by  the  pupil  is  foi'  the  moHt  part  i^jurioua  to  the  character 
"\  the  memory,  and  useless  aH  practical  knowledge.  For,  in  spite  of  all 
cautions  and  instructionK  to  the  contrary,  most  pupilK,  when  left  to  them- 
)«lveH,  mentally  asxociate  the  factx  iiiemoriBea  with  the  wording,  the 
jjaragraph  and  the  page  of  a  book,  instead  of  with  the  proper  locus  m  the 
niap.  w  with  the  proper  syst«ni  of  related  facts,  Tliese  leasons  should 
therefore  be  preitared  under  the  careful  and  philusvphic  direction  of  the 
teacher  in  the  schoolroom,  at  least  until  the  pupils  are  trained  how  to  study 
aright.  The  home  work  would  then  be  only  the  review  and  perfecting  of 
the  reasons  by  the  pupils  in  the  proper  manner  by  reference  to  the  several 
iteni!)  in  the  text.  Local  or  current  events,  historical,  economic,  or  scientific, 
should  be  skilfully  used  to  interpret  the  remote  in  time  and  place. 

90.  Manual  T"*-!! inensi- -(Optional).  This  may  often  be  introduced  as  an 
alternative  or  recreation,  and  without  therefore,  materially  increafling  the 
real  labour  of  the  pupil.  Clay  modelling,  wood-work,  needle-work,  cooiiery, 
A'c,  as  most  appropnate  or  expedient,  may  be  introduced  with  the  consent 
of  the  Trustee  and  Education  Depaxtment.  Teachers  should  at  all  tinier 
encourage  the  pupils  in  the  production  of  any  speciineun  of  home-made 
handiwork  or  apjiaratus,  in  scientific  experimenta  at  home,  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other  natural  prodiiction!i  of 
their  own  part  of  the  country. 
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Ihe  System  of  EdiLcatian  in  Nova  Scotui. 
Special  Directions  for  Common  Schools. 

GRADE  I. 

liendimj. — Primer  with  Wall  Cards  or  Blackboard  work. 

Zr(X7?{7M<x</c.— Story- telling  by  pupil.  Writing  easy  vertical  letters,  words 
and  sentences. 

Writing  and  Dniwimj, — Writing  on  slate,  pai>er,  or  blackboard.  Draw- 
ing of  easy,  interesting  ligiu*e;<,  as  in  Manmllndninfj^  to  end  of  Section  II. 

Arithmetic. — All  fundamental  arithmetical  operations  with  numbe^^s  the 
result  of  which  do  not  exceed  20j  to  be  done  with  concrete  or  abstract 
numbers,  accurately  and  rapidly.     See  General  Directions,  78. 

Lessons  on  yature. — Power  of  accurate  observation  develojied  by  exer- 
cising each  of  the  senses  on  simple  or  appropriate  subjects.  Estimation  of 
direction,  distance^  magnitude,  weight,  &c.,  begun.  Common  colonrs, 
simple  regular  solids,  surfaces  and  lines.  Simple  observations  on  a  few 
common  minerals,  stones,  plants,  and  animals. 

Music,  (tc. — As  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67  and  68. 

GRADE  IL 

Reading. — Reader  No.  1. 

Language. — As  in  Grade  I.,  but  more  advanced.  See  General  Directions, 
70,  71,  1± 

Writing  and  Drawing. — As  in  Grade  I.,  but  more  advanced.  Angles, 
triangles,  sciuaren,  rectangles,  plans  of  platform  and  of  schoolroom,  or  as  in 
Manwd  Training ,  No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  IV.,  with  PvMic  School  Drawiri^ 
Course,  No.  1. 

Arithnietic.—l^\\\\\he,m  uj)  to  100  on  the  same  plan  as  in  Grade  I. 

Lessons  on  yatiire.—Aa  in  Grade  I.,  but  more  extended.  See  General 
Directions,  69. 

Music  J  etc, — As  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 

GRADE  III. 

^e'r//i/if/. -Reader  No.  2.    See  General  Directions,  71. 

LaTujuagt. — As  in.  II.,  but  more  advanced.  Subject  and  predicate 
Nouns  and  verbs. 

Writimj  and  Drawing.-  \'erticnl  letters  on  slate  and  in  cojiy  books. 
Freehand  outlines  on  slate,  blackboard,  etc.  Couuuon  geometncal  lines 
and  figures,  with  their  names  Map  of  school  grounds  and  smToundings. 
As  in  Manual  Training,  No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  VI.,  with  Puhlic  School 
Drawing  Course,  No.  2. 

Arithmetic— A\^  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  first  half.  See 
General  Directions,  78. 

Lessons  on  Nature. — Geogi'aphy  of  neighbom'hood,  use  of  local  or  coimty 
maps.  Estimatif)!!  of  distances,  measures,  weights,  etc.,  continued.  Colour. 
Study  extentled  to,  say,  three  or  four  each  of  common  metals,  stones, 
earths,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals.  See  General 
Directions,  69. 

Music,  e^c— As  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 

GRADE  IV. 

Reading. — Reader  No.  3.    Sec  General  Directions,  70  and  71. 

Language. — Oral  statements  of  matter  of  lessons,  observations,  etc 
Written  sentences,  with  punctuation,  etc.  Modifiers  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, of  noun  and  verb. 

Writing  and  Drawing.— Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training, 
No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  VITI.,  with  Public  ScJvool  Drawing  Course,  No.  3, 
and  drawing  from  objects 

Geography. —OvdX  lessons  on  Physiography,  as  on  i>ages  85  to  99,  Intro- 
ductory Gcogi-aphy,  with  the  general  geography  of  the  Province  begun  on 
the  school  map.    See  General  Directions,  75  and  76. 

Arithnietic.—X^  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  completed.  See 
General  Directions,  19>.  »  >         x- 
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Lessons  on  Nature,— As  in  Grade  III.,  but  extended  so  as  to  include  four 
or  five  objects  of  each  kind,  as  in  General  Directions. 
Mmcj  etc, — As  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 


(;rai)K  v. 

eneral  Directions. 

f 


Headiny, — Header  No.  4.  Part  I.    See  General  Directions. 
Langtuiae. — As  in  Grade  IV.  and  General   Direct i»)ns.     All   iiarts  o 
^wh  and  of  sentences  witli  inflections  of  noun,  adjective,  an<l  jn'onoun 


orailv.    Composition  practice  on  ""  nature  lessons,"  etc.,  increasing. 

Wnthuf  aiul  Dm  win  i/. — Copy  H(K)k.     Drawing  as  in  Manual  Trainlvy^ 
Xo.  1,  with  PiMw  tSc/KMji  Drawin'j  CnHrM\  No.  4,  etc. 


etc. 

General  geography 

the  Hemisphere  mapu.    Oral  lessons  on  lea^ling  incidents  of  Nova  Scotia 

histoiy. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Aritlimetic,  Part  II.,  first  half. 

Lessons  on  Nature. — From  mineral  and  rock  to  soil,  as  shown  in  neigii- 
bourhood,  and  extended  to,  say,  five  or  six  each  of  the  common  plants, 
trees,  insects,  other  invertebrates,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  ventilation,  evaporation,  freezing,  closely 
examined.    Health  Reatler,  No.  I.,  begun. 

Miisic^  etc. — As  under  General  Du'ections. 

GRADE   VI. 

Reading. — Header  No.  4,  completed.    See  General  Directions. 

Lanffuaqe. — As  in  Grade  V.,  extended.  Formal  composition  (simple 
essays)  twice  each  month.  Paradigm  of  regular  verb.  Simple  parsing  and 
analysis  begun.  More  important  rules  of  Syntax  applied.  Short  descrip- 
tive sketehes  of  observations,'  ete.,  and  letters.    All  from  oral  instruction. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Copy  B(X>k.  Drawing  as  in  Mamud  Training^ 
No.  2,  to  end  of  Section  II.,  with  Public  Scfund  Drawituj  Coursey  No.  5, 
etc.    Increasing  practice  in  re]>resenting  common  object^  in  outline. 

Gtograpk]f. — Introductory  Ueogi*aphy  text  to  end  of  Canada.  Thorough 
drill  in  outlin&s  of  Hemispheres,  with  map  drawing. 

Hixtorif. — British  American  History:  text,  diaj iters  3,  5,  10,  11,  13  (in 
\m\)  and  14. 

Anthtnetic.  —As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  comj)leted. 

Les.sons  on  Nature. — As  in  Grade  V.,  hut  extended,  say  to  at  least  six  or 
seven  objects  of  each  class  sjpecified.  Distribution  and  values  of  all  natural 
products  of  the  Province.     Health  Header  No.  1,  completed. 

M\m(\  etc.-  Xi^  under  General  Directions, 

(JIJADE   VI L 

« 

Reading. — Reader  No.  5  begun.  Character  of  metre  and  figures  of 
speech  begun  to  be  observed.    See  General  Du'ections. 

Language. — Leading  principle^  of  Etymology  with  paradigms  as  in  a 
prescribed  text.  Exercises,  jmrsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  with 
application  of  rules  of  Syntax. 

Written  abstracts  of  oral  or  reading  lessons.  Simple  description  of 
"nature"  observations,  etc.,  narrative  and  business  forms.  Punctuation 
and  paragraphing. 

Writing  arvd  Drawing. — Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training 
No.  'Z  to  end  of  Section  IV.,  with  Public  School  Drawing  Course.  No.  G,  ete. 
Plotting  of  lines,  triangles,  rectangles,  etc.,  according  to  scale.  Simple 
object  drawing  extended. 

Geogranhg. — Introductory  Geogi'aphy  to  end  of  Em-ope,  with  thorough 
map  di-ili,  and  map  drawing.    See  General  Du'ections. 

//wtory.— Britisn  American  History  completed.     See  General  Dkections. 

Arithvietic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  III.,  fii'st  half. 

L€ss(m  on  Nature.— Aa  in  Grade  IV.,  and  with  the  study  of  specimens 
illuBtrating  the  stones,  minerals,  etc. ;  each  class,  sub-class,  and  division 
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of  plants ;  and  each  cla^A  of  animalH,  found  in  the  locality.    AH  common 
and  easilv  obsei'ved  physical  phenomena.    The  Intixxiiictory  Science  Primer, 
and  Health  Reader  No.  :J  begun.    See  General  Directions. 
Must'cy  etc.  -  As  under  General  Directions. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Reading.— RetAer  No.  5  completed.  Elements  of  prosody  and  plain 
figures  of  speech,  as  illustrated  in  reading,  to  be  observea  and  studied.  See 
General  Du'ections  71. 

Spelling. — Prescribed  Speller  in  addition  to  General  Directions. 

Ijangwage.—  Vds^xngy  including  imiK)rtant  rules  of  Syntax,  as  in  prescribed 
text.  Analysis  of  simple  and  easy  complex  sentences.  Correction  of  false 
Syntax. 

Composition  Exercises  as  in  Grade  VII.  extended.  PupiLs  at  this  stage 
should  be  able  to  express  themselves  fluently  and  with  fair  accuracy  m 
writing,  for  all  ordinary  biusiness  purposes.    See  General  Directions. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Copy  Book.  Model  and  object  drawing.  Manual 
Training^  No  2  to  end  of  Section  V.,  with  review  of  PMic  School  Dramnff 
Course,  Nos.  5  and  6,  etc.  Construction  of  angles  and  simple  mathematical 
figures  to  scale,  and  their  measurement.  T.  C.  Allen's  Card  Scale  recom- 
mended.   See  General  Directions. 

Geographt/. — Introductory  G^eography  completed  and  reviewed,  with  latest 
corrections  and  map  drill  and  map  drawing.    See  Greneral  Directions. 

History.— 'As  in  "Brief  History  of  England,"  with  review  of  Britisli 
American  History.    See  General  Directions. 

Arithmetic. — Common  School  Arithmetic  completed.  See  General 
Directions. 

^/f^e^m.— Fundamental  rules,  with  special  drill  on  the  evaluation  of 
algebmic  expressions. 

Rook-keeping. — A  simple  set. 

Lessons  on  Xature. — As  in  Grade  VII.,  extended  to  bear  on  Health, 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  any  local  industry  of  the  School  Section. 
Local  "  Natui-e  Observations."  Oral  lessons  from  Science  Primers  - 
specially  the  Chemistry  Primer.  Health  Reader  No.  2  completed.  See 
General  Directions. 

Music,  ete. — As  under  General  Directions. 


CoNDKNSKi)  Common  Sohool  Coukses. 

[The  following  condensations  of  the  Common  School  Course  of  Study  are 
given  here  mereiv  as  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  untrained  teachers  who 
may  require  sucii  aid.  In  connection  with  the  special  directions  given 
hereunder,  the  teacher  should  study  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  general 
diret^tions  given  first  under  the  various  subjects  numbered  from  65  to  90 
These  general  combined  with  the  following  si^ecial  directions,  form  the 
prescribed  Courses  of  Study. 


Foe  a  Common  School  with  Four  Teachers. 

PRIMARY. 

Reading.  -Primer  and  Reader  No.  1,  with  wall  cards  or  blackboard 
work. 

Z^n^Mo^e.— Story-telling  by  pupil.  Ea*sy  vertical  letters,  words  and 
sentences. 

Writing  ami  i>r<f  ?/•/«//.— Writing  on  slate,  paper,  or  blackboard.  Draw- 
ing of  ea.sy  mteresting  figures,  plans  of  i)latfonn  and  schoolroom,  etc.,  or, 
asm  Man  ml  Tramnig,  No.  I.  to  the  end  of  Section  IV.,  with  Drawing 
Book  No.  1. 


r 
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Anthinetic. — All  fundamental  arithmetical  operations  with  numbera,  the 
results  of  which  do  not  exceed  100,  to  be  done  with  concrete  and  abstract 
numbers,  accurately  and  rapidly. 

Lessons  ofi  Nature^  licc. — Power  of  accurate  observation  developed  by 
exercising  each  of  the  senses  on  simple  and  appropriate  objects. 
Estimation  of  direction,  distance,  magnitude,  weight,  etc.,  b^n.  Common 
colours,  simple,  regular,  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines.  Simple  observations  on 
a  few  conmion  minerals,  stones,  plants,  and  animals.  Simple  songs. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance. 

ADVANCED  PRIMARY. 

Reading. — Readers  Nos.  2  and  3  with  8{)elliug. 

Language. — Oral  statements  of  matter  of  lessons,  ol)servations,  etc. 
Written  sentences  with  punctuation,  etc.  Subject,  predicate,  noun,  verb, 
and  their  modifiers.  ' 

Writing  and  Dramng. — On  slate  and  blackboard.  Common  geometrical 
lines  and  figures  with  their  names,  map  of  school-ground,  (^py  books. 
Drawing  as  in  Maiinal  Trainin^^  No.  1,  to  the  end  of  Section  VlII.,  and 
Drawing  Books  Nos.  2  and  3,  with  outline  drawings  of  common  object«i. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I. 

Lessons  on  Natnve^  dr. — Geography  of  neighbourhood  and  the  use  of 
map  of  province  with  easy  geograpnical  terms,  explanation  of  the  change 
of  seasons,  etc.  Estimation  of  distance,  measure,  weight,  etc.,  continue<l. 
Colour.  Study  of  four  or  five  each  of  the  common  metals,  stones,  earths, 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals.  Simple  son^s. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

Beading. — Reader  No.  4  with  spelling.    Health  Reader  No.  1. 

Language. — Formal  compositions  (simple  essays  twice  a  month),  short 
descriptions  of  "  Nature  lesson  "  observations,  etc.,  and  letters  as  well  as 
oral  abstracts.  Simple  parsing  and  analjrsis  begun,  with  the  application  of 
the  more  important  rules  of  syntax,  exercises  selected  from  readmg  lessons. 
(No  text-book  of  grammar  in  the  hands  of  pupils.) 

^  Writing  and  Dra'unng. — Copy  Books.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training^ 
No.  1,  complete,  and  di-awing  books  Nos.  4  and  5.  Model  and  object 
drawing. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II. 

Geopraphy. — Introductory  Geography  to  end  of  Canada.  Thorough 
drill  in  outlines  of  Hemisphere  mai>s. 

Hisiorf/. — Nova  Scotia,  to  1756,  as  in  prescribed  British  American 
History. ' 

Lessons  on  Nature. — From  mineiuls  and  rock  to  soil,  as  shown  in 
neighbourhood,  and  say  six  or  seven  each  of  the  common  plants,  trees, 
insects,  ether  invertebrates,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and  natural 
^enomena,  such  as  ventilation,  evaporation,  freezing,  closely  examined. 
Distribution  and  values  of  the  natural  products  of  the  Province,  ^f  usic, 
at  least  half-a-dozen  songs  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

PREPARATORY. 

Beading. — Reader  No.  5.  Health  Reader  No.  2.  Elements  of  prosody 
and  plain  figures  of  s|)eech  as  illustrated  in  readings  to  be  observed  and 
studied. 

Spelling. — Readers  and  prescribed  Sj^lling  Book,  etc. 

Langiuige. — Leading  principles  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  as  in  prescribed 
"Grammar."  Parsing.  Analysis  of  simple  and  easy  complex  sentences. 
Correction  of  false  syntax.     Written  abstracts  of  oral  and  reading  lessons. 
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Si  pie  (lescrii)tion  of  *'  Nature  lesson "  ol)sei'vations,  etc.,  narrative  and 
business  forms.     Punctuation  andj^aragi-aphing. 

Writing  and  Drain m/.— Copy  Books.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  1  rainmj. 
No.  2,  to  end  of  8ectioii  V.,  with  Drawing  Book  No.  6,  Model  and  Object 
drawing  with  simple  drawing  from  nature.  Construction  of  angles  and 
simple  geometrical  figures  to  scale  and  their  measurement.  The  use  of 
scales  on  T.  C.  Allen's  Card  Scale. 

^Vof//v(y>/^//.— Introductory  text-book  with  latest  corrections  and  thorough 

map  arill.  ,        ^  .  ^    ^t-  r 

i/e\"f^>r//.-'*  British    American,"    comi)leted,    with    '^  Brief    History  of 

England."  .        ,,      , 

Arithmetic  and  il/r/e/;m.— Common  School  Arithmetic,  fundamental 
rules  of  Algebra,  and  evaluation  of  algebraic  expressions. 

Bwk'ktepiwj. — A  simi)le  set. 

J/i«i'r.— At  least  eight  songs  and  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

Lesmns  on  Nature.— The  study  by  examination  of  the  minerals,  stones, 
earths,  etc. :  of  specimens  of  each  class,  sub-class,  and  division  of  plants ; 
and  of  each  class  of  animals,  as  found  in  the  locality,  with  iwirticular 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  knowledge  on  any  useful  industry,  as 
agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.  All  common  and  easily  observed  physical 
phenomena.  Oral  lessons  with  exiieriments  on  subject  matter  of 
introductory  Science  Primer. 

For  a  Common  School  with  Three  Teachers. 

LOWER. 

Beading.— FriinQT  and  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  spelling. 

Langivaae, — Story-telling  by  pupil.  Printing  or  writing  simple  words 
and  thoughts. 

Writing  and  Draiving.—\eyt\c^\  letters,  etc.,  on  slate,  pai)er,  or  black- 
board and  copy  book.  Drawing  from  objects,  and  of  easy  interesting 
Hgures,  plans  of  school  gi'ounds,  or  as  in  Manual  Training  No.  1,  to  end  of 
Section  VL,  with  Dmwing  Books,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

An'thm4ific.—Xii  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  first  half. 

Lessons  on  Xature. — Power  of  accurate  observation  developed  by  exer- 
cising each  of  the  senses  on  simple  and  appropriate  objects,  geography  of 
neighbourhood  and  local  map.  Estimation  of  direction,  magnitude, 
distance,  weight,  measure,  etc.,  begun.  Colours.  Objective  study  of  at 
least  a  few  of  each  class  of  the  natural  history  objects  in  the  locality. 

Music. — At  least  three  simple  songs  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

MIDDLE. 

Readinff. — Readers  Nos.  3  and  4,  with  si)elling.     Health  Reader,  No.  1. 

Language. — Oral  statement  of  matter  of  reading  lessons  and  oral  lessons. 
Simple  description  of  "nature  lesson*  observations,  etc.,  narrative  and 
letter  writing.  Parts  of  speech  and  sentences  with  the  easier  inflections 
and  rules  of  syntax.  Parsing  and  analysis  of  simi>le  jm'^sages  in  reading 
lessons  begun. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Copy  books.  Drawing  as  in  Mamud  Training 
No.  1,  complete,  with  Drawing  Books,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and  outline  drawing 
from  objects. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Parta  I.  and  IT. 

Geography  and  History. — Drill  on  the  Hemisphere  maps  and  Intro- 
ductory text-book  to  end  of  Canada.  Oral  lessons  on  the  leading  incidents 
of  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Music,  —1?  ive  or  six  songs  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

Iarsoiis  on  Nature. — Estimation  of  weights,  measures,  distances,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  reduction  exercises.  Six  or  seven  each  of  every  class  of 
natural  history  objects  (mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal),  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  examined  and  classified.    C^ommon  phynical  phenomena  ohi^ervcd 
and  studied. 

HIGHER. 

Readuin. — Reader  No.  r>  and  Health  Reader  No.  2,  with  M^KilliuK  i^"<l 
prescribedf  spelling  book,  elements  of  prosody  and  plain  figures  of  »i)eech  in 
I»s8ages  read  observed. 

Zfnw/iwf/*'.-  Leading  princij)les  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  as  in  prescribed 
"Grammar,"  Parsing,  analysis  of  siniple  and  easy  complex  sentences, 
correction  of  false  syntaXj  oral  and  written  abstracts  of  interesting  lessons. 
Essays,  including  narrative,  description  of  "nature  lesson''  observation, 
etc.,  and  general  letter  writing  with  special  attention  to  punctuation, 
para^phing,  and  form  generally. 

Writuiff  arui  Drawing, — Copy  lxx)ks.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Tvnininn 
No.  2,  to  end  of  Section  V.  with  Drawing  Book  No.  6,  Model  and  Object 
drawing  with  simple  drawing  from  nature.  The  construction  and 
mea.surement  of  angles  and  mathematical  figures.  The  use  of  scales  cm 
Allen's  Card  Scale. 

Geoffrapky. — Introductory  (Jeograuhy,  complete  with  latest  corrections, 
and  ^neral  map  drill  on  the  Hemispliere  maps. 

History. — ^As  in  "  British  American,"  and  the  "Brief  History  of  England." 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. — Common  Rchcx)l  Arithmetic,  and  evaluation  of 
algebraic  expressions  and  four  fundamental  rules. 

Book'keepina. — One  simple  set  with  commercial  forms.  ' 

Music, — At  least  eight  songs  and  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

Lessons  on  Nature, — The  study  objectively  of  a  number  of  the  typical 
natural  history  objects  of  the  locality,  their  distribution,  value,  and  bearing 
on  native  industries  in  the  l^ovince.  The  observation  and  explanation  of 
common  physical  phenomena,  oral  lessons  and  experiments  as  in  the 
Introductory  Science  Primer. 

For  a  Common  Sc'Hool  with  Two  Tkachers. 

JUNIOR  (at  least  two  divii*ion8). 

i?f/i^/*/i{/.— Primer  and  Readers  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  with  si)elling,  and  oral 
abstracts  of  interesting  lassons  ;  nouns,  verbs,  subjects,  i)redicates,  etc.,  in 
lessons  of  higher  classes  ;  writing  sentences,  and  (lescription  of  "  nature  " 
observations. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Letters,  words,  geometrical  figures,  etc.,  on 
slate,  paper,  and  blackboard.  (^Jopying  from  cards.  Copy  books  and 
drawing  as  in  Manual  Training  No.  1,  to  the  end  of  Section  VI 11.,  with 
Drawing  Books  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  drawing  from  common  objects. 

Arithmetic, — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

Mumc, — Four  or  five  songs  with  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

Lessons  on  Nature. — Practice  in  the  estimation,  by  guessing  and  testing, 
of  weight^,  measures,  distances,  etc.,  referred  to  in  reduction  tables.  Study 
of  regular  solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  colours.  Observation  of  simple 
physical  phenomena.  Examination  and  classification  of  ropresontativtj 
sjjecimens  of  minerals,  stones,  etc.,  plants  and  aninuils,  to  be  fcMuul  in  tlic 
locality.  Ti-aining  the  eyes  to  see  everything  around  and  the  mind  to 
understand  ex]>lanations  and  relations. 

SENIOR  (at  least  two  divisions). 

i?«w/in(/.— Readers  Nos.  4  and  5.  Health  Readers  Nos.  1  and  2.  Spelling 
and  definition.  Oral  abstracts  of  lessons.  Elementary  grammar  and 
analysis  drill  on  sentences  in  reading  lessons.  Observations  of  figures  of 
speech  and  the  character  of  metre  in  poetical  passages  read  in  the  advanced 
envision. 

Language. — Leading  principles  of  Etymology.  Syntax,  etc.,  as  in 
Grades  \  II.  and  VlII.  Written  and  oral  abr^'tract^i,  narratives  and 
description  of  "nature  lesson"  observations,  etc.,  with  attention  to 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  form. 

^  Writing  and  Drawing. — Copy  books.    Drawing  in    Mamial  Training 
No.  1,  complete,  and  No.  2  to  end  of  Section   v.,  with  Drawing  Books 
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No6.  5  and  6,  Model  and  Object  drawing ;  and  lessons  on  niathematical 
construction  of  figures  in  advanced  division. 

Geoffraphy. —Text  Ixwk  (introductory)  in  advanced  division.  For  all, 
thorough  drdl  in  the  general  geographv  of  the  Hemisphere  maps. 

ZTwtory.—"  British  American  text  book  and  "  Brief  History  of  England " 
in  advanced  division. 

Arithmetic. — Common  School  Arithmetic,  Parts  II.  and  III.,  with 
evaluation  and  fundamental  rules  of  Algebra  for  advanced  division. 

Book-keepina. — Simple  set  for  advan^  division. 

Music. — x\t  least  eight  songs  and  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

LeMotis  on  Nature. — One  daily  to  all  pupils  on  one  or  other  subject  such 
as :  Estimation  of  weights,  measures,  distances,  etc.,  properties  of  bodies, 
common  phvsical  phenomena,  local  representative  specimens  or  species  of 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  world  in  the  locality,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Province,  and  the  bearing  of  these  on  our  industrial 
development,  etc.,  etc. ;  experiments,  etc.,  as  in  the  Introductory  Science 
Primer. 

F'oR  A  Common  School  with  one  Teacher. 

(ungraded,  '"miscellaneous,"  or  "rural''  school.) 

•  [As  a  general  riile  there  .should  be  at  least  four  classes  or  divisions  in 
such  a  school ;  (a)  those  in  Reader  No.  5,  (b)  Reader  No.  4.  (c)  Reader 
No.  3,  and  (d)  Reader  Nos.  2  and  1  and  Pnmer.  The  pupils  in  such  a 
school  must  be  drilled  to  move  without  the  loss  of  an  instant  of  time,  if  the 
teacher  is  to  be  successful.  There  cannot  be  the  leisure  of  a  graded  school 
in  it.] 

Beading.— (d)  Four  lessons  a  day,  very  short,  with  spelling,  grammar  and 
composition  questions  on  them  ;  (c)  three  short  lessons  in  like  manner ; 
(b)  two  short  lessons,  one  from  Health  Reader  No.  1,  with  full  range  of 
qu^tions  on  them  ;  (a)  one  lesson  (Health  Reader  No.  2  on  alternate  daysX 
with  questions  covering  spelling,  definitions,  grammar,  analysis,  prosody 
and  composition,  more  or  less  partially. 

Writing  and  Drawing.~{d)  On  slate  or  paper  from  a  blackboard  or 
cards  airing  specified  times  of  the  day  ;  (c)  same,  more  advanced  ;  (b)  copy 
books  and  drawing  books,  once  each  day  ;  (a)  the  same  once  each  day. 

J^ngrtiage.— Text  book  only  in  (a)  and  once  a  day  or  every  other  dav, 
with  written  compositions  in  (a)  and  (b)  as  indicated  in  the  other  courses. 
Class  instruction  or  essay  criticism  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Geom'anhy,~~On\  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (d)  and  (c)  and  (b). 
Text  book  twice  a  week  (b)  and  (a). 

Ilisfon/.—Oml  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (c)  and  (b).  Text  book 
twice  a  week  for  (a). 

Ainthmetic.—E&ch  cla.ss  to  receive  attention  twice  a  day  as  a  elass  from 
the  teacher  •  (d)  a  very  few  minutes  at  a  time  ;  (a)  more  time,  which  might 
vary  T^ith  the  difficulty  of  the  points  to  be  reasoned  out.  This  will  form 
clMser'^  ^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^'^    '"  ^^^^^®  ^^®  teacher  is  engaged  with  other 

Music- ki  least  twice  a  day  for  a  few  minutes.    Exercises  short  and 
olten  are  more  useful  for  many  purposes  than  exercises  long  and  seldom. 
rr^rlVt^^  ^  A  a^rc— Oucc  every  day  so  as  to  select  during  the  year  the 
most  important  pomts  specified  in  the  uncontracted  course.  ^ 

iwo  specimen  time  tables  are  given  below. 

Suggestive  Time  Tables. 

(DESIGNED  TO  AID  INEXPERIENCED  TEAdilERS  AND  TRUSTEES.) 

assumed  tweTs^X^^^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^  i!^^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^ich  it  is 

first  eight  "ProviSoS"  ^""'^  ^  ^  done~the  work  of  the 

in  tKhoSl  rc^m^'ShSt  nnnil^^  ^^^'  givi^g  all  these  details  posted  up 

work.     InspectorsVre  iS^'to  in^i!f  ^it^  ^^  ^^  «^^«  ^^  ^^^^  "  ^^^ 

lequnea  to  insist  on  this  in  every  school. 
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Tiine  Table  A. 

[For  a  "rural"  or  *' miiK^llaneous "  common  school  (of  eight  Grades 
^uped  ill  four  classes,  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d).  as  directed  on  the  previous 
?^,  with  about  44  pupils  2  in  8th,  3  in  7th,  4  in  6th,  5  in  5th,  6  in  4th, 
'  ^»  3rd,  8  in  2nd,  and  9  in  Ist  grade.]. 


Tim 


g  ■I' 

II 


RlCTTATIOXS  TO  TiACHKlt. 


Mouday. 

Wedneaday. 

Friday. 


Tuesday. 
Tbtinday. 


Opeulng,  Song,  ami  Roll-call, 
(d)  Beading.  BpelUog,  ate. 

%  : 

Song  and  Caliithenlcs. 

(*X  (bX  (c),  and  (d),  Arithmetic,  etc. 


SiLiRT  Work  at  Disks  op  tor 

FOCB  CLAflSBS. 


(») 


(b) 


(c) 


m 


li 


lArltn.        Arltta.        Spelling.    

Aritb.       jSpelling Spelling. 

Spelling.  < Spelling.    Drawing. 

Spelling.    Dnirlag.  lAxfttb. 


«i 


^f&  (a)Grain.andAual.  |  (a>  Language. 

^  (d)  Readioff,  Spelling,  etc. 
^%>  lleutal  Aritbinetic. 

^  Writing.  I  Drawing 


>a.^ 


1.00 

1.05 
l.S!0 
U6 

LM 

2.06 
2.10 


S 

15 
16 
16 

16 

5 
20 


UO     10 


2.40 
166 

3.06 

3.20 
3.S5 

UO 


16 

10 

15 

15 
15 

10 


Aiitii*'*" 

« 

Arith. 

Arith. 

• 

Arith. 

Arith. 

« 

Aritb. 

m 

NOOR  iRmtMIWION. 


Geog.,  etc.  (oral) 
(a+JOeog. 
(c)  Language. 

(b)        „ 


Song  and  BoU-oall. 


Hilt.,  etc.  (oral).      MapDraw, 
(a+)fll»t.  

■1)  Language, 

M  Tuea.  1  Health 


(b)ThurB./R«ader, 
Song  and  Calisthenics. 
Arith.,  A]g.,B.K.,  or  Math.  Drawing. 


Aritb. 


lArith.       -Arith. 
Langaage. 

SpeUlDg.    Spelling. 


RB0B8S. 


"Nature"  and  Science  lesaou  from\ 
objects.  / 

Writing  or  Drawing  notes  on  leseoo. 


(d)  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, etc. 


(c) 
<b) 


II 
•t 


tf 


(»).(b),(c),and(d), 
ReclcationsCBlo- 
cntionary),  ou 
Fridays. 


Math. 

\Utli. 
Math. 


t 
t 


Math.        'Arith. 

I 

Spelling. 


Spelling. 


t 


Spelling. 
Arith. 


Annovncemeuts,  etc.,  and  (long. 


I^otes  f/n  Time  Table  A. 

•  Desk  work,  Mathematics,  when  teacher  is  not  engaged  with  the  class. 

+  Desk  work,  description  in  writing  (and  drawing  when  necessary)  of 
natural  objects  or  observations,  when  the  teacher  does  not  require  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  the  "  lesson  "  for  the  day.  Rome  lessons  may  be 
adapted  to  all  classes,  others  to  the  senior  or  junior.  When  an  elementary 
lesaon  is  given  to  classes  (c)  and  (d),  the  classes  (a)  and  (b)  should  be  working 


suDhclassc^  each  of  which  must  be  rapidly  taken  in  turn.  Some  in  'their 
letters,  some  in  ^tlie  primer,  etc.,  but  all  must  receive  attention  in  tjiese 
8ttl)j©ct8  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  they  can  do  but  a.  very  little,  ^t  ^a 
time.  ".  ""      . 


4SM. 
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Reading  should  combine,  when  there  is  time,  spellinc^  definition  of  worde. 
Il^rammatical  peculiarities,  etc.,  and  the  meaning  of  theuteratureand  useful 
ideas  in  it  should  always  oe  made  clear  to  the  pupil.  See  deneral  Directioiu, 
70  and  71. 

Language, — See  General  Directions,  72.  The  *'  desk  "  work  should  require 
every  day,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  the  pupil's  thoughts  about  some- 
thing on  whicn  he  can  have  clear  ideas.  To  read  a  short  story,  or  choice  des- 
cription once,  to  the  class ;  giving  all,  say,  exactly  five  or  ten  minutes  to  write 
rapidly  their  remembrance  of  it  substantially,  is  a  good  exercise  :  especially 
if  the  errors  are  corrected  before  the  class  or  otherwise  shortly  after.  Or  to 
give  them  an  object  or  a  picture*  to  "  write  up"  rapidly  in  a  limited  time. 
This  will  develop  facility  of  composition.  Some  grammar  and  analysis,  of 
course,  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  reasons  why 
some  methods  of  expression  are  better  than  others. 

Jfa^A^ma^i^.— Several  subjects  need  be  taken  up  only  for  a  month  or 
two,  such  as  the  elementarv  rules  of  algebra,  accounts,  the  use  of  the 
matliematical  scales,  as  in  Allen's  Card  Scale,  and  the  compass  in  mathe- 
matical drawing.  Some  of  these  might  be  taken  instead  of  arithmetic,  say, 
in  the  afternoon,  or  on  alternate  days. 

High  School  ]Vork. — Where  work  of  this  kind  has  to  be  done,  those 
studying  the  high  school  subjects  might  aid  the  teacher  with  some  of  the 
classes  so  as  to  obtain  time  for  the  nigh  school  studies,  which  otherwise 
might  cut  down  the  time  given  each  class  too  much. 

Lessons  on  Nature, — In  many  of  these  lessons  the  whole  school  inay  profit- 
ably engage.  In  nearly  all  the  whole  senior  or  whole  junior  division  of  the 
whole  school  can  take  part.  A  skilful  teacher  can  thus  give  profitable 
object  lessons  to  several  grades  of  scholars  at  once ;  at  one  time  giving  a 
Grade  Y.  lesson,  at  another  time  a  Grade  VI.  or  Grade  VII.  or  Grade  VIII. 
lesson,  which  will  also  contain  enough  for  the  observation  and  interest  of 
Grade  I.,  Grade  II.,  Grade  III.,  and  Grade  IV.  pupils.  An  object  lesson 
given  to  the  highest  class  can  thus  to  a  certain  extent  be  made  a  good 
object  lesson  for  all  the  lower  classes.  The  older  pupils  will  see  more  and 
think  more.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  memorising  of  notes  or  facts 
merely  stated  to  pupils  is  strictly  forbidden  under  this  head.  Such 
memorising  is  ]>ure  cram,  injurious  instead  of  being-  useful.  The  teacher 
may  not  have  time  to  take  up  in  doss  every  object  indicated  in  the  Nature 
Lessons  of  the  Course.  In  such  cases  the  pupils  should  be  {^ven,  say,  two 
or  three  objects  nearly  related  to  the  typical  specimen  examined  in  school 
with  direction  to  search  for  them  and  examine  them  at  home  as  illustrated 
in  specimen  class  lesson.  Without  much  expenditure  of  time  the  teacher 
can  note  that  this  work  has  been  honestly  attempted  to  be  done  by  each 
pupil.  The  lessons  mast  be  direct  from  nature  itself,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  who  can  save  time  in  bringiiig  the  pupils  to  the 
lK)int  desired  from  his  own  more  matui*e  experience.  They  are  intended  to 
train  the  observing  and  inductive  faculties,  to  show  the  true  way  of 
discovering  something  of  the  nature  of  the  world  which  immediately 
surrounds  us,  and  which  is  and  will  continue  to  be  reacting  upon  us  in  one 
manner  or  another.  This  knowlege  is  so  much  jpower  over  nature  from 
which  we  have  to  win  our  material  existence.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  any 
useful  philosophy. 

More  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  natural  history  of  each  sectiou  thau  on 
elementary  physics  and  chemistry.  Not  because  physical  phenomena  arc 
less  important,  but  because  the  elements  of  these  sciences  ai'e  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  chea[)  and  well  illustrated  guides 
to  practical  work  in  them  which  will  suit  a  section  in  Nova  Scotia  as  well 
as  one  in  England  or  in  the  United  States.  But  there  are  no  such  simple 
guides  to  the  biologv  of  each  section,  and  many  of  ite  other  scientific 
characters.  The  teacher  must  become  a  student  and  master  them  ;  for  they 
are  of  the  most  special  importance  in  developing  Uie  habits  of  accurate 
observations  from  childhood,  which  is  the  soun<&st  basis  foi  any  career 
ranging  from  that  of  the  poet  and  professional  man  to  tJie  tiller  and  lord  of 
the  SOU;  the  tradesman,  the  manufacturer  and  the  inventor ;  and,  in 
developing  in  connection  with  history  and  civics  an  intelligent  attachmimt 
even  to  the  soil  of  our  country. 
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Notes  and  Suggestions  on  Time  Table  B.  fcnr  Miscellaneous  School, 

lu  grouping  grades  it  may  be  found  better  to  group  differently ;  as  IL, 
III.,  IV.,  and  v.,  etc.  In  that  case  I.  would  be  taken  alone  ;  also  VIII. 
Or  VII.  and  VIII.  may  work  well  together,  while  VI.  would  be  taken 
alone. 

It  would  never  be  practicable  to  combine  Grades  I.  and  II.  in  reading,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  liave  both  classes  read  the  same  lesson.  A  period  may  be 
set  apart,  as  in  the  table,  for  the  two  classes.  Then  Grade  T.  is  taken  firs^ 
Grade  II.  meanwhile  is  set  to  study  the  lesson,  or  to  copy  it  At  the  close 
of  lesson  for  Grade  I.,  this  grade  is  sent  to  copy  lesson  just  read,  while 
Grade  II.  reads.  The  proi)ortion  of  time  given  to  each  grade  (I.  and  IL) 
will  vary  on  different  days  according  to  circumstances,  such  as  slim 
attendance  of  one  grade  and  full  attendance  of  the  other. 

Deal  similarly  with  other  combinations  as  III.  and  IV.  If  thev  cannot 
read  the  same  lesson  profitably,  take  the  lower  grade  first,  then  the  other. 
In  some  cases  the  bad  readers  of  the  advanced  grade  should  ^et  additional 
practice  by  reading  with  the  lower 'grade  as  well  as  with  their  own.  Also 
clever  pupils  in  the  lower  grade  may  be  allowed  to  read  both  lessons,  and 
in  this  way  become  prepared  for  transfer  to  the  higher  grade  in  advance  of 
their  class. 

All  classes  are  taken  together  in  arithmetic.  That  is.  the  time  is  not 
divided  up  among  the  classes,  as  shown  in  the  time  table.  The  teacher 
takes  the  different  classes  in  such  order  and  for  such  length  of  time  as 
circumstanc««  suggest. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  plan  in  English.  While  one  class  is  recitingor 
receiving  instruction^  others  have  some  kind  of  work  as  desk-work.  The 
teacher  may  sometimes  stop  the  desk-work  of  one  or  more  classes 
temporarily  and  invite  the  attention  of  these  classes  to  some  point  under 
discussion. 

Spelling  is  to  be  combined  with  every  lesson  to  some  extent,  especially 
with  the  reading  lessons  and  the  language  lessons.  Also  at  desk-work 
pupils  are  set  to  copy  from  books,  from  the  blackboard,  to  write  names  of 
objects,  plurals  of  nouns,  words  exemplifying  rules  of  spelling,  etc. 

High  School  Curriculum. 

Special  Directions,  Year  Ending  July,  1890. 

The  subjects,  number  and  value  of  the  papers  for  the  different  High 
School  examinations,  and  the  general  scope  of  examination  questions,  are 
indicated  in  the  prescribed  curriculum  which  follows.  Examination  questions 
may  dematnd  description  by  drawing  as  well  as  by  vmting  in  all  grades.  In 
anysubje^t^also,  a  question  may  be  put  on  work  indicated  under  the  head 
of  General  Directions,  Course  of  Study  for  Public  Schools. 

GRADE  IX. 

1.  English  Langwu3e,—\Q0  :  [a]  The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers  (35), 
and  Evangeline  (T.  C.  Allen  and  Co.),  with  cntical  study,  word  analysis, 
prosody  and  imitations ;  [b]  English  Composition  as  in  Dalgleish's  Intro- 
auctory  or  an  equivalent  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  with  essays, 
aiwtracts,  and  general  correspondence,  so  as  to  develop  the  power  of  fluent 
and  correct  expression  in  writing. 

dil* n  Wfti^.     ■^"''^'^'■•-■^^  •  V^  B<^k  [excepting  "  notes"  and  "  appen- 
dix J  with  easy  exercises  m  parsing  and  analysis. 

mivSr^rl^rni^^i^^^^^^  ^  ^"^  of  Chapter  LIIL,  or  any 
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5.  HiMortf  mul  (retMji'nfiht/.  :  [ji]  Ti;xt  lkK>k  of  British  History  up  Ui  the 
House  of  Tudor,  and  oral  iess<»ns  on  "How  Canada  is  (Jovernod."  [b] 
(Jeograi)hy  of  North  America  and  EuroiKJ  a«  in  Text  Book. 

8.  Science.—iao :  [a =30]  Physics  as  in  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  [b«70l 
Botany  as  in  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  substituting  for  the  details  of 
"  Flora,"  Part  II.,  common  or  prescribed  native  plants  ;  or  Spotton's. 
Drawing  of  parts  of  plants. 

7.  Dnuviiuf  and  Book-Jceepiiuj.  1(J() :  [a  =  20]  Construction  of  geometrical 
figures  and  solution  of  mensuration  and  trigonometrical  problems  by  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  T.  C.  iUlen's  Card  Scale.  [b  =  3oT  High  School 
Drawing  Coiu^  No.  1,  Avith  model  and  object  drawing  and  Manual  Train- 
ing Na  2  completed,  [c  =  50]  Commercial  forms  and  writing,  with  Single 
Entry  Boo'i-keeping  Problems. 

8.  Arit/rnetic.-- 100 :  As  in  Hamblin  Smith  to  end  of  Section  21  (with  a 
practicalj  Icnowledge  of  the  metric  system,  which  will  be  required  in  all 
grades). 

9.  Algthra.—\0O :  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra  to  end 
of  Chapter  XVI. 

10.  Ged.mtTnj.—lOO '.  Euclid  I.,  with  very  easy  exercises,  as  in  Hall  and 
Stevens  to  page  86. 

Note. — lAtrn  and  French  are  optional ;  all  others  imperative.  The 
minimum  aggregate  for  a  **  pass  "  is  400,  with  no  subject  below  25. 

GRADE  X. 

1.  Engluh  Language. — 100  :  [a]  Same  subjects  as  in  previous  grade,  but 
more  advanced  scholarship  required.  [Composition  as  in  Dalgleish's 
Advanced,  or  an  equivalent  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  with  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  readiness  and  accuracy  in  written  narrative, 
description,  exposition,  and  general  coiTespondence.] 

2.  English  Grammar, — 100  :  Text  Book  (excepting  "  appendix ")  com- 
pleted with  exercises  in  parsing  and  analyisis. 

3.  Latin. — 100 :  As  in  Collar  and  Daniel,  complete,  and  "  Caesar's  Inva- 
sion of  Britain,"  by  Welch  and  Dufiield  (MacMillan  and  Co.,  London). 

4.  Greek. — 100 :  As  in  Frost's  Greek  Primer  (AUyn  and  Bacon,  Boston), 
to  end  of  Part  III.,  or  Initia  Graeca,  Part  I. 

5.  French. — 100 :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Progi-essive  Course,  second  year,  with 
Progressive  Reader,  first  year,  selections  16  to  62. 

6.  Gtrman.—\0^ :  As  m  Fasnacht's  First  Year  (MacMillan  and  Co.). 

7.  History  and  Geography. — 100  :  [a]  Text  Book  of  British  History  from 
the  House  of  Tudor  to  the  present  time,  [b]  Text  Book  of  Geography, 
excepting  North  America  and  Europe. 

8.  JScience.— 100  :  [a  =  70]  Chemistry  as  in  Williams,  but  with  25  per  cent. 
of  optional  questions  at  examination.  [b  =  30]  Mineralogy  as  in  Crosby's 
Common  Kocks,  or  Agricultural  Chemistry  as  in  Tanner. 

9.  Drawing  and  Booh  keeping.— \0O :  [a]  Mathematical  di*awing  as  in 
previous  gmde,  but  more  adVanced ;  Faunce's  Mechanical  Drawing  recom- 
mended to  teachers  for  "  uroper  use  of  instruments "  and  problems.  High 
School  Drawing  Course,  No.  2,  and  model  and  object  drawing,  with  simple 
drawing  from  Natm-e.  [b]  B(X)k-keeping :  Double  Entry  fonns  and 
problems. 

10.  Arithmetic^lOO :  Text  Book  complete  without  appendix. 

11.  il/^re^ra.— 100:  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  to  end  of 
Chapter 'XX  VII. 

12.  Geoniet nj.— 100  :  Euclid  I.,  11.,  and  111.  to  I\op.  20,  as  in  Hall  and 
Stevens. 

A  0^.— Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  optional  :  all  others  hnpera- 
tive.    The  minimum  for  a  pass,  ^100,  with  no  subject  below  25. 

OBADE  XI. 

1.  English  Literature.— \0O  :  Authors  prescribed  from  year  to  year,  with 
critical  study,  [a =80]  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pensoroso,  Comus  and 
Lycidas.  Macamay's  Essay  on  Milton.  ib  =  20l  A  general  acquaintan  e 
with  the  prescribed  literature  of  the  previous  grade,  as  alx>ve. 
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2.  English  Grammar, — 100 :  History  of  English  Lan^niage  and  Text 
Book,  comDleted,  with  difficult  exercise.'^*,  [b]  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, as  in  Meiklejohn. 

8.  Latin. — 100 :  Grammar  and  easy  composition  partly  based  on  Prose 
author  read. 

4.  Latin.— \Q0 :  fa]  Cesar's  De  Bell.  Gall,  Books  II.  and  III.,  and  |  b] 
Virgil's  iEneid,  Book  III. ;  with  grammatical  and  critical  questions. 

5.  Greek. — 100  :  Grammar  and  easy  composition  based  partly  on  author 
read  and  Frost's  Primer  completed. 

6.  Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  II.,  with  grammatical  and  critical 
<luestions. 

7.  Fre7vch.—\Q0  :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Progressive  Course.  Third  Year,  with 
Souvestre's  Un  Philosophe  Sous  les  Toits  (MacMillan  ana  Go.) 

8.  German.— \Q0 :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Second  Year  (MacMillan  and  Co.). 

9.  Hiitmy  and-  Geog)*aphy. — 100 :  General  History  and  Geography  as  in 
Swinton. 

10.  Physiology. — 100 :  As  in  prescribed  text,  "Martin's  Human  Body  and 
the  Effects  of  Narcotics." 

11.  Physics. — 100 :  As  in  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science. 

12.  Practical  Mathematics. — 100 :  As  in  Eaton.  '^ 

13.  Algebra  and  Arithmetir, — 100  :  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary 
Algebra. 

14.  Geometry. — 100 :  Euclid  I.  to  IV.  with  exercises,  the  more  important 
definitions  and  algebraic  demonstrations  of  Euclid  V.,  and  Euclid  VI.  (text) 
to  Prop.  19,  as  in  Hall  and  Stevens. 

Note. — Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  optional ;  all  others  impera- 
tive. The  minimum  aggrefi;ate  for  a  pass,  400,  with  no  subject  below  25, 
The  examination  on  this  syllabus  may  also  be  known  as  the  Junior  Leaving 
Examination  of  the  High  School. 

GRADE  XII. 

The  examination  on  this  syllabus  may  be  known  as  the  Senior  Leaving 
Examination  of  the  High  School.  This  portion  of  the  course  of  study  may 
be  profitably  undertaken  on  the  lines  best  adapted  to  the  staff  of  instructors 
or  the  demands  of  students  in  the  larger  High  Schools  or  County  Academies. 
There  is  in  this  grade  a  bifurcation  of  the  course  into  a  classical  side  and  a 
scientific  side,  with  minor  options  leading  to  the  certificates  of  ''A" 
(classical)  and  "  A  "  (scientific)  respectively. 

(a.)  imperative  for  both  sides. 

1.  English  La/ngtbage'— 100  :  As  in  Lounsbury's  English  Langua^,  with 
prescribed  authors.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tables  :  The  Prologue  in  detail 
(as  in  Skeat's  Shilling  Edition) ;  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  following 
Tales  :  1,  Knight's  ;  2,  Monk^j ;  3,  Clerk's  ;  4,  Squire's  ;  5,  Man  of  Law's  ; 
6,  Pardoner's  (any  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales). 

2.  English  Literature. — 100  :  Stoptford  Brooke's  Primer  (latest  edition), 
with  prescribed  authors.  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns ;  Macaulay's  Es^y  on 
Milton ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  British  History. — 100  :  As  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  and  Clement's  History  of  Canada. 

4.  Psychology.— 100  :  As  in  James's  Text  Book  of  Psychology  (MacMillan 
and  Co.,  London),  or  Maher's  (Stoneyhurst  Series). 

5.  Sanitary  Science. — 100  :  As  in  the  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene. 

(b.)  imperative  for  classical  side. 

1  Latin  Composition. — 100  :  Grammar  as  in  Bennett,  and  Composition 
as  in  Bradley's  Arnold,  or  equivalents.    Latin  translation  at  sight. 

2.  Tacitus. — 100 :  Agricola  and  Germania. 

3.  Cicero.— 100  :  Pro  Milone.* 

4.  Virgil.— 100  :  iEneid,  Books  V.  and  VL 
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s  H/>K>/v 100  •  Odes.    Books  II.  and  IV.* 

^-  P^nsZy^  ?^&i«LL  ^^  S<it?tnd  c.«.„pc«tiou 
7.  Greek  CompM^pn.-\(»  .WK^^^    Greek  translat  on  at  »\g\\\. 

9  PtaJto--100 :  The  ApolofO'  and  Cnto. 
!;:  S£"/rT;S  oToecrapku-iOO :  ..s  in  SmithV 

(C)  IMPEEA-nVB  FOR  SCIBNTIMC  SIDE. 

,.  PAy^-lOO:  AH  in  (J«»'BPri^J>{^X?s&^^ 

i  CAi/»»««ry.-100 :  ^ B^^^ZuoiBoUim  by  Bc«Key (Henry  Holt 

J-  ir^!^Y^^  ^  Suo^^ih  a  ;iScal  Uwledge  of  r«pre«nta- 
"\^rJr-lwXKwtS^s  Hand  Book,  with  diction  of  N'ovh 
Sc^ti3^>ii  Colton^J^^i'S^Sv  Hand  Book  of  Canadian 

7.  ^«««i^<'<^/'~'"V^,'^T^w-»  Elementary  Trigonometry. 
9-  Ijft -I'^nJin  MUnd  Knight'«  higher  Algebra,  onuttmg 
paragraphs  and  chapters  xxvu.  ^P\    ,     yi    &  XI.,  a«  in   Hall  and 

worth's  dements  of  Analytic  Geometry. 

(D.)  OrnOMAL  FOB  HTHBB  BIDE. 

^Toerma.  Grammar  a^  Con.po.ition.-lOO :  As  in  Joynes-Meissner  or 
equivalent.       ^   ^^  _^.  wildenbroch^s  Kinderthranen  (Freund  and 

below  50. 

^»iLT>E  "a"  bt  paetial  examinations. 

GRADE  Ti.„™i„.tion  who  makes  an  aggregate  of 

Acandidate  at  th^P^J'ff^.SX and  an  aggregate  o!.«X)  on  a 

«nn  nn  any  ten  papers  of  the    A    syimiuo^         subsequent  examination,  o» 

K^Lt  of  ten  papers  f  *J«  ^yS^S^^^^I^Tthe  syllabus^  or  who 

wKakea  an  a«5regate  oMOOO  w  twewy  pi}»        .^^^^  'Ty.^f  ^i.*f' 

^«Letr ^^ac  t^^^^^  s 
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on  the  subjects  not  materially  changed,  all  the  valuation  marks  50  jper  cent, 
or  above  made  on  each  subiect  at  the  said  and  following  examinationB  may 
be  incorporated  into  a  single  certificate,  provided  at  least  50  per  cent,  be 
made  on  each  of  the  (twenty)  subjects  required  for  the  Grades  A  (d),  or  A 
(sc),  or  on  each  of  the  (thirty)  subjects  in  the  full  course  for  A  (cl  and  sc). 


nyiVEBSITY  MATUICULATION. 

The  leading  universities  and  college.H  of  the  Pi-ovince-s  have  agi*©e<i  to  acce^jt 
the  Grade  B  or  Junior  leaving  High  School  certificate  in  lieu  of  their 
Matriculation  examination,  when  the  certificate  indicates  a  pass  on  each 
subject  required  by  the  particular  matriculation  standard  concerned.    For 


not  required  for  matriculation,  yet  make  sufficient  high  marks,  as  shown  by 
his  "  examination  record,"  on  the  subjects  renuired  to  admit  him  to  the 
university.  This  constitutes  a  practical  affiliation  of  the  Public  High 
Schools  with  the  Universities,  which  will  save  division  of  energy  in  many 
high  schools,  while  it  will  place  each  of  the  Universities  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  public  schools. 


APPENDIX  C. 

THE  GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS,   1898. 

Provincial  Examination  of  High  School  Students. 

Keg.  1.  "  Hi^h  School  Students"  will  be  held  to  mean  all  pupils  who 
passed  the  regular  County  Academy  Entrance  Examination,  or  who  are 
certified  by  a  Public  School  teacher  as  having  completed  one  or  more  years 
of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study. 

RYAi,  2.  A  terminal  examination  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Examiners 
shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  on  subjects  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Hi^h  School  Curriculum,  to  be  known  as 
Grades  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  respectively  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  Grades  D 
C,  B  and  A  respectively,  of  the  High  Schools. 

Keg.  3.  Tlie  examination  sessions  shall  commence  each  day  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.M..  for  Grade  A  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  at  the  following 


Teachers  on  Saturday  following ;  and  shall  l>e  conducted,  according  to 
instructions,  under  a  Deputy  Examiner  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  at  each  of  the  following  stations,  viz.  :— 1,  Amherst;  2, 
Annapolis ;  3,  Antigonish  ;  4,  Arichat  ;  o,  Baddeck ;  6,  mirington  ;  7, 
Berwick  :  8,  Bridgetown  ;  9,  Bridge  water  ;  10,  Canso  :  11,  Cheticamp  ;  \±, 
Church  Point;  13,  Digby;  1 4,  Guysljoro ;  15,  Halifax;  16,  KentviUe ;  17, 
Liverpool;  18,  Lockeport ;  19,  Lunenburg;  20,  Maitland  ;  21,  Margaree 
Forks  ;  22,  Middleton ;  23,  New  Glasgow ;  24,  N'orth  Sydney  ;  25.  OiSord; 
26,   Parrsboro  ;   27.  Pictou :  28,   Port  Hawkesbury ;  29,   Port  Hood  :  30, 


Reo.  4.  (a)  Applications  'for  admission  to  the  Provmcial  High  School 
Examiuation  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form  to  th*  Inspector  within 
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whose  district  the  examination  .station  to  Ije  attendeil  i^  iiituttte<t,  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  May. 

(^)  Candidates  applying  for  the  (jradc  D  examination,  or  for  the  ^ame 
grade  written  for  unsuccessfully  at  a  nrevious  examination,  or  for  the  next 
grdde  above  the  one  already  successfully  passed  by  them,  shall  be  admitted 
free.  But  a  cjindidate  who  has  not  passed  Grade  D  must  have  his  appli- 
cation for  C  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ;  if  he  has  passed  neitner 
D  nor  C  the  application  for  B  must  be  accompanied  by  two  dollars  ;  and  if 
he  has  ijassed  neither  D,  C,  nor  B.  the  application  for  A  must  be  accom- 
l^anied  oy  three  dollars.  Generally,  (me  dollar  must  accomjMiny  the  appli- 
cation for  each  grade  Ixjfore  the  one  aj)plied  for,  which  the  candidate  has 
not  regularly  passed. 

(r)  For  the  Teachers'  Minimum  Professional  Qualification  Examination 
a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  required,  but  it  should  not  l)e  forwarded  with  the 
application,  it  having  been  found  more  convenient  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
Deputy-Examiner  on  the  Satiu'day  when  the  candidate  presents  himself  for 
examination,  the  Deputy-Examiner  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Super- 
intendent with  his  report. 

{d)  The  prescribed  form  of  application,  which  can  be  freely  obtained 
from  the  Education  Department  through  the  Inspectors,  shall  contain  a 
certificate  whdch  must  be  signed  by  a  licensed  teacner  having  at  least  the 
grade  of  scholarship  appliea  for  by  the  candidate,  whose  legal  name  must 
be  carefully  and  fuUy  written  out.  If  the  application  is  defective  on 
account  of  the  omission  of  the  proper  fee,  or  on  account  of  the  omission  or 
incorrect  statement  of  any  fact  called  for  in  the  prescribed  form,  the 
application  is  null  and  void,  and  even  should  the  Deputy-Examiner  admit 
the  candidate  pro\'isionally  to  the  examination,  his  papers  will  be  intercepted 
at  the  Education  Office. 

[e)  When  a  candidate  presents  himself  for  examination  and  his  name  is 
not  found  on  the  official  list  as  having  made  regular  application  in  due 
time,  the  Deputy-Examiner  may  admit  him  to  the  examination  provision- 
ally on  his  written  statement  that  application  was  regularly  made  in  due 
time  and  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  which  are  to  be  transmitted  with 
the  Deputy's  report  to  the  Superintendent ;  and  if  such  candidate's  state- 
ment is  proven  to  be  correct,  the  error  being  due  to  causes  beyond  his 
control,  the  dollar  shall  be  returned  and  his  jmpers  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Provincial  Examiners. 

(/)  Prescribed  form  of  Application.    (See  l)elow.) 

Reg.  5.  Each  Inspector  shall  forward,  not  later  than  June  Istj  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  a  list  of  the  ai)plications  received  for  each 
fralde  of  examination  at  each  station  within  his  district,  on  a  form  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Education  Office,  transmitting  therewith  all  moneys, 
having  duly  classified  and  checked  the  same  in  the  form  aforesaid. 

Reg.  6.  The  Deputy  Examiner,  w^hen  authorised  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  shall  have  power  to  emplov  an  assistant  or  assistant.s, 
who  shall  receive  two  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  so  employed. 

Reg.  7.  The  Suj)erin tendon t  of  Education  shall  have  prepared  and 
printed  suitable  examination  auestions  for  each  grade  at  each  examination, 
in  accordance  with  the  prescrioed  course  of  study,  and  shall  also  forwanl 
to  each  Deputy  Examiner  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  printed  questions, 
together  with  copies  of  such  rules  and  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  due  conduct  of  the  examination. 

Reg.  8.  The  maximum  value  of  each  paper  shall  be  100;  and  the  num- 
bered questions  composing  it  shall  be  constructed  with  tho  intention  of 
making  each  equal  in  value  though  not  necessarily  of  equal  difficulty. 
Thus,  when  5  questions  constitute  one  paper,  the  value  of  each  when 
aa^wered  accurately  with  reasonable  fulness  and  in  good  form  will  be  20. 
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no  matter  whether  it  should  be  easier  or  more  difficult  than  its  fellow 
(piestions. 

Reg.  9.  Each  examiner  shall  mark  distinctly  1>y  coloured  )jencil  or  ink  at 
the  left-hand  margin  of  each  miestion  on  the  candidate's  ]>apcr  its  value  on 
the  foregoing  assumption ;  ana  shall  sum  un  the  total,  nlacing  it  on  thu 
back  of  the  sheet ;  and  underneath,  the  number  of  misspelled  or  obscurely- 
written  words,  which  number  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  for  the  true 
value  of  the  paper.  Thus,  should  the  sum  of  the  marks  of  a  paper  be  54, 
and  the  misspelled  or  obscurely* written  words  he  6,  the  marks  on  the  back 
would  stand  as  follows,  ^..7.,  English  Qrammar  [54-0]  =  48. 

Rbg.  10.  To  make  a  **pass"  in  the  grade  of  examination  applied  for,  the 
(candidate  naust  make  at  feattt  the  minimum  acp-egatc  of  the  grade!;and  at 
least  Si  minimum  of  25  on  each  imperative  sunjcct  or  i>apcr  01  the  grade  ; 
but  this  minimum  of  25  may  be  lowered  one  unit  for  everv  50  the  candi- 
date's aggregate  may  be  al)ove  the  '*  minimum  aggregate  in  the  ca.se  of 
Urade  A^and  for  every  25  in  the  cases  of  Grades  H,  C.  and  D.  A  mark 
below  25  on  any  optional  subject  will  not  be  counted  in  the  aggregate. 

Reo.  11.  Candidates  failing  to  make  a  pass  in  the  grade  applied  for  may 
be  ranked  as  making  a  pass  in  the  next  grade  below,  pro  video  75  )ier  cent, 
of  the  minima  be  made  ;  and  as  making  a  pass  on  the  grade  second  below, 
provided  50  per  cent,  of  the  minima  be  made. 

Reg.  12.  Each  candidate  shall  receive  from  the  Superiutendeut  of 
Education  a  certificate  containing  the  marks  given  in  each  subject  by  the 
examiners,  and  the  High  School  Grade  which  the  candidate  may  have 
successfully  "  passed."  If  the  candidate  has  not  "  passed,"  the  certificate 
will  not  bear  tne  head  title  "  Hioh  School  Certificate  "  with  the  arms  of 
the  Education  Department 

Reo.  13.  Candidates  for  High  School  Certificates  will  be  expected  to  pass 
the  various  grades  in  order.  Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examinations  of  the  higher  grades  without  evidence  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Reo.  14.  The  subjects,  number,  and  values  of  the  papers  for  the  different 
examinations,  and  the  general  scope  of  examination  questions,  are  indicated 
by  the  prescribed  High  School  curriculum.  Examination  may  demand 
description  by  drawing  as  well  as  by  writing  in  all  grades. 


Provincial  Examination  Rules. 

COMMENT. 

No  envelopes  shall  be  used  to  enclose  papera.  One  hour  is  the  maximum 
time  aUowed  for  writing  each.  One  sheet  of  foolscap  will  therefore  hold 
all  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  written  on  any  paper,  if  it  is  properly  put 
down. 

1.  Candidates  shall  present  themselves  at  the  examination  room 
punctually  half  an  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the  first  paper  of  the  grade 
for  which  they  are  to  write,  at  which  time  the  deputy  examiner  shall 
assign  each  a  seat,  and  a  number  which  shall  represent  the  candidate's 
name,  and  must  therefore  be  neither  forgotten  nor  changed.  The  candi- 
dates who  present  themselves  shall  be  numbered  from  1  onwards  in 
consecutive  order  (without  a  hiatus  for  absent  applicants,  who  cannot  be 
admitted  after  the  numbering)  beginning  with  the  A's,  then  coming  to  the 
B's,  Cs,  and  D^s  in  order. 

2.  Candidates  shall  be  seated  before  the  instant  at  which  the  examina- 
tion 18  fixed  to  begin.  No  candidate  late  by  the  fraction  of  a  minute  has 
the  right  to  claim  admission  to  the  examination  room,  and  any  candidate 
leaving  the  room  during  the  progress  of  any  examination  must  first  send 
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hia  or  her  paper  to  the  dei)uty    examiner,    and  not    return    until   the 
beginning  o!  the  next.])aper. 

3.  Candidates  shall  provide  themselves  with  (for  their  own  exclusive  use) 
pens,  pencils,  mathematical  instruments,  rulers,  ink,  blotting-paper,  and  a 
supply  of  good  heavy  foolscap  paper  of  the  size  thirteen  inches  by  eight. 

4.  Each  candidate's  paper  must  consist  of  one  sheet  of  such  foolscap, 
which  may  be  written  on  both  sides,  and  mast  contain  no  separate  ahects 
or  (lortions  of  sheets  unless  inseitambly  attached  so  as  to  form  one  i^per. 
Neat  writing,  and  clear,  concise  answers  are  much  more  likely  to  secure 
high  values  from  examiners  than  extent  of  si>ace  covered  or  a  mxUtiplicity 
of  words. 

5.  £ach  such  imper  must  be  ejcacUy  folded,  1st  by  doubling,  bottom  to 
top  of  page,  pressing  the  fold  (paper  now  6i  by  8  inches) ;  2nd  by  doubling 
again  in  the  same  direction,  pressing  the  fold  flat  so  as  to  give  the  size  of 
3  J  by  8  inches. 

6.  Finally  the  paper  must  be  exactly  endorsed  as  follows  :  A  neat  hue 
should  be  drawn  across  the  end  of  the  folded  paper  ^  inch  from  its  upper 
margin.  Within  this  space,  3i  inches  by  ^  inch^  there  muse  be  written  in 
very  distinct  characters,  1st,  the  letter  indicatmg  tiie  grade,  2nd,  the 
candidate's  number,  and  3rd,  a  vacant  parenthesis  of  at  least  one  inch, 
within  which  the  deputy  examiner  shall  aiterwards  place  the  private  symbol 
indicating  the  station.  Immediately  underneath  this  space  and  close  to  it 
should  be  neatly  written  the  title  or  subject  of  the  paper. 

For  example,  candidate  No.  18  writing  for  B  (Grade  XT.)  on  Algebra 
should  endorse  his  paper  as  shown  below  :~ 


J 


7.  The  subject  title,  grade  and  candidate's  No.  may  be  written  within 
over  the  commencement  of  the  paper  also  ;  but  any  sign  or  writing  meant 
to  indicate  the  candidate's  name,  station,  or  personality  may  cause  the 
rejection  of  the  paper  before  it  is  even  bent  to  tne  examiners. 

8.  Any  attempt  to  give  or  receive  information,  even  should  it  be  unsuc- 
cessful, the  presence  of  books  or  notes  on  the  person  of  a  candidate,  or 
within  his  reach  during  examination,  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
examination  rules,  and  will  justify  the  deputy  examiner  in  rejecting  the 
candidate's  papers,  and  dismissing  him  from  further  attendance.  No 
dishonest  person  is  entitled  to  a  provincial  certificate  or  teacher's  licence. 
Ami  where  dishonesty  at  examination  is  proven,  provincial  certificates 
already  obtained  and  licences  based  on  them  will  be  cancelled. 

9.  It  is  not  necessary  for  candidates  to  copy  papers  on  account  of 
erasures  or  corrections  made  upon  them.  Neat  corrections  or  cancelling  of 
errors  will  allow  a  paper  to  stand  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  exaiumer 
as  if  half  the  time  were  lost  in  copying  it.  Answers  or  results  without 
the  written  work  necessary  to  find  them  will  be  assumed  to  be  only  gueaaes, 
and  will  be  valued  accordingly. 

10.  Candidates  are  forbidden  to  ask  questions  of  the  deputy  examiner 
with  respect  to  tyi)ographical  or  other  errors  which  may  sometimes  occur  in 
examination  questions.  The  examiner  of  tUe  paper  alone  will  be  the  ju4ge 
of  the  candidate's  ability  as  indicated  by  his  treatment  of  the  error.  No 
candidate  will  suffer  for  a  blunder  not  his  own. 
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11.  Oandidatco  desiring  to  8|)eak  with  the  deputy  examijier  will  hold  up 
the  hand.  Communication  between  candidattB  at  examination,  even  to  the 
extent  of  passing  a  ruler  or  making  signs,  is  a  violation  of  the  rules.  Any 
such  necessary  communication  can  be  held  through  the  deputy  examiner  only. 

12.  Candidates  should  remember  that  the  deputy  examiner  cannot 
overlook  a  suspected  violation  of  the  rules  of  examination  without  violation 
of  his  oath  of  office.  No  consideration  of  personal  friendship  or  ])ity  can 
therefore  be  expected  to  shield  the  guilty  or  negligent. 

13.  All  candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  in  and  sign  the  following 
certificate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  to  be  sent  in  with  the  la»t 
paper: 


CEKTIFICATE. 

Examination  Station  Date July,  189  . 

Candidate's  No.  (        ). 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  not  omitted  in  my  course  of  study  any  of 
the  imperative  subiects  in  the  prescribed  High  School  Curriculum  up  to 

Grade ,  for  whicn  1  have  now  been  writing,  and  that  I  already  hold  a 

Provincial  Certificate  of  Grade * 

I  also  do  truly  and  solemnly  affirm  that  in  the  present  examination  I 
have  not  used,  or  had  in  the  Examination  Room,  any  book,  printed  paper, 
portfoUo,  manuscript,  or  notes  of  any  kind,  bearing  on  any  subject  of 
exaniination  :  that  I  have  neither  given  aid  to,  nor  sought  nor  received  aid 
from  any  fellow-candidate ;  that  1  have  not  wilfully  violated  any  of  the 
rales,  but  have  performed  my  work  honestly  and  in  good  faith. 

Name  in  full                       \ 
(witkout  contraction  in  a/ny  of  its  parUf)J 


P.O.  to  which  memo,  or  certificate  is  to  be  sent. 


*  A  Teacher's  Licence  is  a  Prov.  Certifioate  of  the  same  g^rade  as  its  olaas 
If  no  licenee  or  certificate  is  held,  the  blank  is  to  be  filled  in  with  a  dash. 
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Time  Table, 
provincial  examination,  bbginnin©  pik8t  monday  in  july,  1898. 


TIME. 


o 


9.00U>  10.10 
10.10  ,,11.10 
11.15  ,,12.16 


2.00  to*  8.00 
8.10,,  4.IU 
4.16,,    6.16 


Roman  Hbtory. 

Chemlity. 

Xenophon. 


COUNTY  ACADEMY  ENTRANCE. 


EngUib. 


Oreek  History. 

Botany. 

Homer. 


Mathematici. 


i  O.OOto  10.00    Cicero. 
,10.10,,  ll.iu:   Zoology. 
1 11.15  .,  12  lii    NftTigetlon. 


a 


P.M. 

2.00  W 8.00,  Plato. 

8.10,,   4.10  Sanitary  Science. 

4.15 ,,   6.161  Aatronomy. 


Drawing,  etc. 
Geography  and  Hietoiy. 


Useful  Knowledge. 


A.ir. 
8.80  to  0.00 


Seating  of  Grade  B,  0  and  D. 


M 


A.X. 

0.00  to  10.00 
10.<  0  „  11.10 
11.16  „  12.16 


P  M 
2.00  to  8.00 
8.10  „  4.10 
4.16  ..  6.16 


fi 


Algebra. 

Latin  Composition 

French  Anthors. 


Engllali  lAnguage. 
French  Compos'n. 
Geology. 


Algebra. 
Latin  Compos'n. 

Algebra. 
Latin. 

Algegnu 
Latin. 

tYench. 

Eng.  Laugoage. 
Frencli. 
Greek  Autliors. 

£ngXangaag». 
Frenfih. 

-         —          — 

A.M. 

9.00  to  10.00 

10.10  „  11.10 

n.l6  „  12.16 

P  M 
2.00  to  8.00 
8.10  „  4.10 
4.16  .,  6.16 

Geometry. 

Greek  Compoiitioii 

Tacitus. 


Physics. 

German  Compos'n. 

Virgil, 


1 

Geometry. 
Latin  Authors. 

'                             1 
Geometry.            i 
Greek. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 
German. 
Greek  Compos'n. 

1 

Science. 
German. 

Science. 

'  9.00  to  10.00;;  Trigonometry. 
10.10  „11.10|:  Psychology. 
11.15  ,,12.15.  Horace. 


Prac.  Math. 
Physiology. 


Arithmetic.         \ 
Drawing  A  B.K.  | 


Arithmetic. 
Draw'g  t  B.1L. 


P.M.  ' 

2.00  CO  8.00  j   Britisli  History.         Geoe.  and  Hist.       Geoc.  and  Hist.       Geog.  and  Hist 
8.10  „  4.10     English  Literature.    English  Gram.      ,  English  Gram.        Bn^iah  Gram. 


4.16  „  6.16 


German  Authors. 


t 

D 


A.M. 

9.00  to  10.00 

10.10  „  11.10 

11.16  „  18.16 


M.  P.  Q.  EXAMINATION. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance. 
Sehool  Law  and  Management. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

REGULATIONS    OF    THE    COUNCIL    OF    PUBLIC    IN- 
STRUCTION REFERRING  TO  COUNTY  ACADEMIES. 

[1.]  A  County  Academy  is  the  high  school  in  a  county  which  under  the 
sUtate  is  entitled  to  draw  a  special  grant,  called  the  academic  grant,  when 
the  following  regulations  are  satisfactorily  observed. 

Reg,  1.  The  board  of  trustees  or  commissioners  of  a  school  section  in 
which  a  county  academy  is  situated,  in  order  to  draw  the  academic  grant 
authorized  W  the  statute,  sliall  make  satisfactoi-y  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  all  common  school  pupils  within  the  section,  as  well  as  for  all 
qualified  high  school  students  withm  the  county,  who  may  present  them- 
selves for  admission. 

Beg.  2.  The  buildings,  grounds,  outhouses,  class  rooms,  laboratories  or 
subsidiary  rooms,  warming  and  ventilation,  books  of  reference,  maps,  charts, 
models,  collections  of  specunens  for  illustration  and  object  study,  apparatas, 
etc,  shall  be  of  tliat  degree  of  excellence  compatible  with  the  general 
progress  in  educational  effort  in  the  province,  with  the  gi-ade  of  grant 
competed  for,  and  with  effective  instruction  in  the  course  of  study 
prescribed,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Public  lustniction 
on  the  report  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Education,  under  section  3,  sub- 
section 10  of  the  statute. 

Reg,  3.  The  dvHy  aualified  teachers  referred  to  in  the  statute  shall  hold  a 
provincial  academic  license  of  class  A  (cl).  or  A  (sc),  except  in  the  case  of  a 
teacher  recognized  as  duly  qualified  at  the  inception  of  the  system  under 
the  Act  of  1885. 

Reg,  4  The  properly  certified  yearly  average  of  high  school  students 
referred  to  in  the  statute  shall  be  the  average  attendance  of  regular  students 
who  shall  have  demonstrated  their  being  of  full  high  school  grade  at  the 
provincial  high  school  examination,  or  at  the  annual  examination  of  the 
academy  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Reg,  5.  Regular  pupils  or  students  are  those  who  have  regularly  entered 
the  county  academy  under  the  regulations,  and  are  pursuing  the  prescribed 
course  of  study.  Other  pupils  or  students,  who  may  l)e  known  as  sjiecial 
students,  may  be  admitteo,  provided  they  can  be  accommodated  without 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  regular  students.  They  are  not,  however, 
legally  entitled  to  admission,  except  at  the  option  of  the  trustees  or  commis 
•doners  of  the  academy  ;  nor  are  they  counted  as  qualifying  the  academy  to 
any  extent  for  the  academic  grant  mider  the  law.  In  other  respects  their 
names,  attendance,  etc..  are  recorded  in  the  register  and  entered  into  tlie 
annual  returns  as  are  tnose  of  the  regular  students. 

Re€f,  6.  Students  in  other  respects  entitled  to  admission  may  be 
admitted  without  examination  on  presentation  of  provincial  or  other  certi- 
ficates (such  as  300  on  ^ade  £),  200  on  grade  C),  recognised  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  as  satisfactory  proof  of  full  high  school 
grade. 

Reg,  7.  The  ordinary  mode  of  admission  shall  be  by  the  county  academy 
entraiice  examination,* held  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  provincial 
examination  week  in  July,  on  the  common  school  course  of  study,  the 
questions  being  prepared  by  the  Education  Department,  arranged  m  five 
I»per8  such  as,  (1)  English,  (2)  mathematics,  (3>  drawing,  wnting,  and 
simple  accounts,  (4)  geography  and  history,  and  (5)  useful  knowledge. 

Reg,  8.  These  question  papers  shall  be  sent  to  each  principal  inmiediately 
Wore  the  date  oi  examination,  under  seal,  which  is  not  to  be  broken  until 
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the  mouieut  of  examination  specified  on  each  enveloi>e,  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  must  be  reported  to  the  Education  Office  within  one  week 
from  its  close,  on  the  form  and  with  the  certification  prescribed. 

Eei/.  9.  The  examinaticm  shall  be  conducted  by  the  princiiml  and  such 
persons  a-*  may  be  associated  with  him  for  the  purpose  by  the  board  of 
trustees  or  commissioners,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  du-ections  issued 
from  the  Education  Office.  All  answer  papers,  with  the  examiners'  values 
endorsed  on  the  margin  of  each  question,  shall  be  praserved  for  two  years, 
ready  for  examination  or  re-examination  by  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion. The  rules  and  proceedings  of  the  provincial  examination  shall  be 
followed  in  thase  exammations  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

Beg,  10.  A  supplementary  entrance  examination  for  such  applicants  as 
can  snow  good  reason  for  not  having  presented  themselves  at  the  regular 
examination  in  July  may  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  academy  after  the 
summer  vacation.  The  questions  for  this  examination  (shoiud  one  be 
found  necessary)  shall  be  prepared  by  the  principal  (or  faculty),  and  must 
be  transmitted  with  the  regular  detailed  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  immediately  after  the  examination  ;  and  in  every  other  respect 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  regular  examination.  No 
candidate  failing  at  the  July  examination  should  be  re-examined  at  a 
supplementary,  unless  he  shall  have  made  the  prescribed  aggregate,  and 
shall  also  present  a  certificate  of  at  least  four  weeks*  study,  in  the  interim, 
on  the  subjects  in  which  he  failed. 

No  aupplementiiry  entrance  examination  shall  be  held  later  during  the. 
year,  except  on  the  express  permission  of  the  Su|)erintendent  of  Education, 
after  gooa  cause  has  been  snown,  when  the  examination  shall  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  already  stated,  except  that  the  questions  shall  be  so 
advanced  as  to  cover,  in  addition  to  tne  common  school  work,  that  iwrtion 
of  the  high  school  course  already  taken  up  at  the  date  of  examination. 

[2.]  Comment  As  supplementary  examinations  under  the  for^foing  regu- 
lation are  specially  open  to  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt  on  tne  part  of 
candidates  to  gain  an  easy  entrance,  and  on  the  part  of  the  academy  an  unfair 
hold  on  public  funds,  i>rincipals  would  do  well  to  discountenance  them,  except 
under  urgent  and  justifying  circumstances.  In  order  that  the  public  niay 
observe  what  the  facts  are  m  connection  with  each  institution,  the  following 
regulation  is  made  : 

JReg.  11.  Each  candidate  passing  the  academy  entrance  examination 
shall  be  returned  on  the  form  prescribed,  in  the  order  of  merit,  numbered 
in  consecutive  order,  so  that  each  can  be  quoted  by  his  numbet^  vear^  and 
county.  Those  imssing  at  any  supplementarv  examinations  shall  receive 
the  next  consecutive  numbers  in  order  under  tne  date  of  the  initial  entrance 
examination.  Each  such  successful  candidate  shall  l)e  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate supplied  by  the  Education  Department,  and  signed  by  the  principal  who 
conducted  the  examination,  and  the  said  certificate  shall  fidso  contain  the 
candidate's  name  (in  fuU)  with  number,  year,  and  county,  as  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  these  items  shall  be  regularly  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  as  the  list  of  the  successful  candidates  at  each  academy. 

Beg.  12.  Each  county  academy  shall  be  examined  annually,  when 
possible,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
spector of  schools  for  the  district.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted 
orally  or  m  writing,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  and  in  its  scope 
shall  have  regard  to  the  time  of  the  school  year  at  which  it  may  be  held. 
lUe  names  of  students  in  the  lower  classes  on  the  register  shall  be  care- 
«Sof[  ^^^P^r^^w^t'li  the  entrance  examination  lists,  and  the  answer  papers 
SaminlJfn?^i^  Students  on  the  register  who  are  not  present  at  such 
^  Sv  thi  pi^.— ^  W  already  a  high  school  certificate),  or  who  fail 
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Btff.  13.  StudeuU)  may  be  admitted  to  the  higher  clause**  in  any  academy 
or  standing  sho^n  by  prnvincial  certificates  of  scholarship,  or  by  examina- 
tion, at  the  discretion  of  the. principal  (or  faculty)  of  eacn  academy.  The 
j,Tading  of  any  institution  should  for  economy  and  efficiency  be  adjusted  to 
Its  local  conditions— /.<;.,  to  the  number  of  the  students  and  of  the  staff  of 
instructors,  etc. 

But  in  all  academies  and  high  schools,  students  who  hold  a  provincial 
grade  D  shall  l)e  entitled  to  l)e  enrolled  in  the  regist^jr  as  in  gracle  X  with 
an  asterisk  or  star  thus,  X*  ;  those  who  hold  grade  C  as  in  grade  XI*  ;  and 
tluwe  who  hold  gi-ade  B  a**  in  grade  XII*  The  star  will  thus  indicate  pro- 
vincial classitication,  as  its  absence  will  denote  merely  local  classilication  as 
I)ennitted  above.  An  error  in  the  use  of  this  star  will  Iw  prima  facie  w 
falsification  of  the  register. 

Bey,  14.  It  shall  I)e  the  duty  of  the  triLstot»s  or  comniissionei-s  of  each 
county  academy  to  supply  for  the  tewhers'  use  ail  text-lKioks  which  by  the 
m-e«cril)ed  ctmrse  of  studv  are  made  the  Iwtsis  c»f  oral  lessons  and  lectures. 
They  nuist  also  provide  the  philosophical  an<l  chemical  api)aratus  essential 
for  the  experiments  and  demonstrations  re<juired  by  the  course  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  teaching.  A  selection  of  physiological  and  zoological  diagrams, 
models  and  specimens,  is  deemed  necessary.  The  teachei-s  should  encourage 
impils  to  collect  cabinets  illustrating  the  geology,  varie<l  miueral  resom-ces, 
iK)tany,  zoology,  etc.^  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  museum  and  general  equip- 
ment of  the  institution  are  required  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  samegrade 
of  high  schools  not  drawing  academic  grants. 

R^j,  15.  When  the  efpiii^iment  of  a  county  aca<iomy  as  gcucrallv  iu«licatt*d 
aliove  and  in  regulation  2  is  not  dccidc<lly  sujHn-ior  to  that  cif  a  high  si'hool 
in  a  section  of  nearly  similar  means  in  any  mrt  of  the  province,  or  when  the 
trustees  fail  to  make  stitisfactory  provision  for  the  etfc<tive  teaching  of  any 
rtubiect  in  the  pi-escribed  coui-se  of  studjj,  or  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
students,  or  of  the  comnion  school  pupils  within  the  section,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  report  the  same  to  the  Council.  If,  in  case 
the  Coimcil  notifies  the  trustees  or  commissioners  of  the  defect  rejxjrted,  and 
within  reasonable  time  the  defects  are  not  remedied,  then  the  academy 
Rliall  forfeit  its  claim  to  public  grants  until  such  time  as  the  improvements 
required  are  made. 

Rerj.  16.  The  county  academy  en trnnce  examination  paners  mav  be  sent 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  principals  of  hign  schools  making 
application  for  them,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  and  obligations  as 
to  the  princiixils  of  academies  with  respect  to  the  conducting,  x*euorting  and 
certifying  of  the  examination.  But  the  successful  candidates  snail  not  Ix) 
entitled  to  "  academic  certificates,"  although  they  shall  be  entitled  to  enrol- 
ment in  the  register  as  high  school  students. 

Reg,  17.  The  schools  entitled  to  employ  a  class  A  teacher  under  section 
37  of  the  statute  shall  comprise  at  least  two  departments,  each  in  charge  of 
a  separate  teacher,  shall  be  regularly  graded  according  to  prescribed  course 
of  study,  and  shall  maintain  in  the  principal's  department  a  certified  average 
of  at  least  ten  pupils  regularly  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  prescribed  high 
school  course. 

A  class  A  teacher  being  a  subordinate  teacher,  in  order  to  draw  the 
provincial  grant  under  the  said  section  37  of  the  statute,  must  be  certified 
by  the  inspector  as  being  employed  in  doing  regular  high  school  work  with 
a  daily  average  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  high  school  pupils. 

It  is  also  provided  that  in  all  cases  the  inspector  of  schools  shall  certify 
that  the  equipment  and  management  of  these  schools  are  such  as  to  warrant 
the  payment  of  the  special  grant 

Any  class  A  teacher  proposing  to  claim  the  provincial  grants  under  this 
regulation  shall  within  three  weeks  of  the  oiHjning  of  the  school  notify  the 
inspector  of  the  district  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  qualify  for  such  claim, 
and  endorse  his  claim  on  his  "  return." 

4226.  *2  U 
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APPENDIX  E. 

REGULATIONS     OF     THE     COUNCIL     OF      PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  REFERRING  TO  "  COMMON  " 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


School  Accommodation. 

The  school  hou.se  with  its  gi*ouiida  is  a  very  tme  index  of  the  general 
public  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  school  section.  Being  the  common 
centre  of  liabitation  for  a  large  portion  of  the  day  of  that  j)art  of  every 
family  naturally  drawing  forth  the  deepest  emotions  of  affection  and 
interest,  the  character  of  the  school  house  and  its  environment  must  sub- 
stantially reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  Here  we  should  expect 
to  see  the  accumulation  of  efforts  constantly  made  from  year  to  year,  emoel- 
lishin^  grounds  at  first  selected  for  their  convenience,  salubrity  and  beauty 
of  position,  and  adding  to  the  useful  apparatus  and  general  equipment  of 
the  school  room,  originally  constnictea  with  a  view  to  healthy,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  When  the  people  have  reason  to  Ix* 
proud  of  their  school  house,  it  may  bear  on  its  front  the  name  of  the  school 
and  the  year  of  its  erection.  The  following  directions  are  intended  more 
particularly  for  rural  schools,  as  in  the  towns  the  custom  has  already  l)een 
established  by  trustees  and  school  commissioners  of  examining  the  most 
modem  improvements  before  proceeding  to  build  : 

[1.1  School  Sites,  In  selecting  the  site  for  a  school  house,  the  trustees 
should  see  that  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled  as  far  as  x)ossible,  and 
that  the  sanction  of  the  inspector  is  secured  in  writing  before  any  contract 
whatever  is  entered  upon,  (a)  The  situation  should  be  the  most  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  section,  (b)  It  should  be  from  50  to 
150  feet  froni  any  public  highway,  and  should  be  far  removed  f  i*om  railroad^ 
mills,  factories,  taverns,  noisy  surroundings,  stagnant  pools,  8waini)s,  or 
noxious  effluvia  from  any  source,  (c)  It  should  have  a  dry.  airy  position, 
with  a  gentle  slope  and  southern  exposure  if  possible,  ana  command  a^ 
attractive  a  prospect  as  natural  facilities  will  permit. 

[2.]  School  Grounds,  (a)  In  rural  sections  the  ground  should  contain, 
when  convenient,  o»e  acre,  never  less  than  half  axi  acre  :  in  thickly  peopled 
localities,  or  villages,  a  hcdfQ,n  acre  or  more,  but  never  less  than  oru-thtrd  : 
and  in  towns  never  less  than  one-quarter,  if  possible,  {b)  The  form  should 
be,  perhaps,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  in  order  to  fumi^  proper 
separate  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  girls,  (c)  It  should  be  properly 
levelled,  drained  when  necessary,  neatly  fenced  around,  ornamented  with 
desirable  shade  trees,  which  should  neither  interfere  witn  the  play  grounds 
nor  the  light  of  the  school  mom.  {d)  Clean  water,  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  taint  from  surface  drainage  or  other  impurities,  should  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  school  house. 

[3.]  School  Houses,    (a)  For  a  nu-al  section  not  likely  to  have  more  than 

30  pupils  for  twenty  years  to  come,  the  school  house  should  have  the 

ollowing  inside  measurements :  Width  23  feet,  length  31  feet  (hall  6  feet 

teacher's  platform  5  feet,  clear  space  4  feet^  seats  and  desks  13  feet,  clear 

space  3  feet),  and  11  to  12  feet  high. 

(6)  For  a  section  with  42  pupils  :  Width  24  feet,  length  36  feet  (hall 
6  feet,  platform  5  feet,  space  4  feet,  seats  and  desks  ISfeet,  space  3  feet) 
and  height  12  to  13  feet 

(c)  For  a  section  with  54  pupils :  Width  26  feet,  length  41  feet  (hall 
6  feet,  platform  5  feet,  space  4  feet,  seats  and  desks,  23  feet,  space  3  feet), 
and  height  13  to  14  feet. 
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(d)  For  a  section  with  a  greater  number  of  pupils^  there  should  be,  as 
required  b^*  the  statute  a  separate  class  room,  large  enough  to  l^e  converte<l 
into  a  primary  department  of  a  graded  school  shoiud  the  attendance 
increase. 

(e)  When  a  building  is  situated  with  its  length  north  and  south,  the 
entrance  doors  can  be  at  the  south  end,  the  teacher's  platform  next  tlie 
entrance  hall,  the  stove  at  the  north  end,  so  that  on  cold,  inindy  days  tli^r 
heated  air  may  drift  through  the  whole  room  ^  the  light  coming  principal  1\' 
from  the  east  will  obviate  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun,  and  the  maps  caii 
l)e  hung  on  the  north  wall  to  secure  their  proper  orientation  in  the  mind^ 
of  the  pupils  (a  very  important  matter),  the  west  wall  being  used  teni 
jx)rarily  for  maps  when  tne  convenience  of  teaching  requires  it. 

(J)  School  houses  with  several  departments  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
admit  of  extension  without  interfenng  with  the  principles  of  proper 
lighting  of  the  rooms,  etc.,  as  elsewhere  directed,  and  should  not  be  moie 
than  two  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement,  which  .should  be  airy 
and  well  lighted  for  a  play  room,  and  of  the  attic  wliich  might  lx»  utilised 
as  a  general  assembly  room. 

[4.]  Linhting^  Ventilation  and  Warmvtrf.  (a)  The  windows  should  be 
prmcipally  on  the  left  of  the  pupils.  There  may  be  two  behind  them,  but 
none  m  front  of  them  or  on  the  right.  The  front  and  right  can  l>e  utilised 
for  an  unbroken  blackboard,  which  should  reach  to  within  two  and  a  half 
feet  of  the  floor,  and  have  a  i^ddth  of  five  feet,  the  upper  portion  bein^ 
iisefai  for  the  more  permanent  illustrations. 

(h)  The  lower  window  sill  should  he  at  least /oMr  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
the  top  of  the  window  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible.  The  left  wall  abo\'e 
the  four  foot  line  should  be  about  one-half  glasH. 

(c)  The  upper  part  of  each  window  should  be  a  transom,  hinged  Ijelow^  or 
the  upper  sasn  should  be  hung  on  pulleys,  as  well  as  the  lower  for  ventila- 
tion purposes, 

{d)  The  size  of  a  school  room  is  determined  by  the  greatest  nuinl)er  (»f 
pupils  it  is  intended  to  hold,  200  cubic  feet  of  air  being  required  for  each. 
When  the  room  is  full  of  pupils  this  air  should  l>e  entirely  cnanged  at  least 
two  or  three  times  every  hour.  In  some  of  the  more  expensively  ventilatecl 
school  buildings  in  the  province,  the  air  is  warmed  ancl  changed  every  ten 
minutes. 

(e)  In  rural  sections  where  economy  has  to  be  carefully  considered,  a 
larae  stove  surrounded  by  a  sheet  metal  jacket  closely  fitted  to  the  floor 
ana  around  the  door,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stove  by  an  air  space, 
and  rising  up  over  three  feet  and  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stove,  makes  an 
excellent  ventilating  and  warming  furnace.  Underneath  the  stove  and 
shut  off  from  the  schoolroom  by  the  jacket  should  be  a  large  opening  for 
the  admission  of  pure,  fresh  air  through  a  larse  tin  pipe  or  air-tignt  wooden 
funnel  running  underneath  the  floor  and  tnrougn  the  foundation,  then 
turning  up  and  terminating  at  least  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  house,  the  entrance  to  the  funnel  being  latei-al  and  covered 
with  a  grating  to  prevent  the  throwing  of  anything  into  it.  The  stovo 
should  be  two  or  three  times  larger  than  one  necessary  to  warna  the  room 
without  such  an  air  draught.  The  stove,  when  practicable  being  at  the 
north  end  of  the  room  and  opposite  the  teacher's  desk,  should  have  its  piiM* 
traverse  the  room  at  least  9  or  10  feet  above  the  floor  into  the  flue.  Tne 
average  temperature,  6  inches  from  the  floor,  should  be  65^  Fahrenheit 
(over  18®  Centigrade).  In  a  cold  day  the  air  cannot  be  kept  pure  without 
fresh  incoming  air,  and  this  cannot  be  warmed  without  a  very  large 
expenditure  of  heat^  necessitating  a  large  stove  and  plenty  of  fuel.  In  such 
schools  where  in-gomg  and  out-going  currents  of  air  cannot  be  maintained 
as  in  the  more  expensive  ventilating  systems,  the  windows  should  be 
thrown  open  at  every  recess,  and  when  physical  exercise  is  being  taken. 
The  evil  effects  of  impure  air  are  so  insidious  and  unobservable  that  even 
cautious  teachers  are  apt  to  allow  very  serious  iiyuiy  to  be  inflicted  on  the. 
general  health  of  the  school  without  being  aware  of  it. 

4i2t;.  2  B  2 
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['!.]  Statin^/,  (a)  The  l)eHt  anungement  for  seating  is  that  of  single 
desks  and  seat«*  adjustable  to  the  sizes  of  the  pnpiKs.  Next  come  single 
desks  and  seats  of  assorted  sizes.  But  wlicre  economy  is  desii-able,  double 
desks  and  sciits  of  no  more  than  five  assorted  sizes  serve  very  well, 
especially  when,  as  in  some  j>atent  forms,  each  seat  moves  automatically  a?» 
the  pu)>il  sits  or  stands,  so  as  to  give  the  ifullest  freedom  in  standing. 

(h)  The  sciits  should  be  arranged  in  three  rows  facing  a  Avalj  (the  south 
end  w^hen  practicable^  in  which  there  are  no  windows,  the  light  falling 
principally  from  the  left  and  above.  There  should  be  a  space  of  4  feet 
netween  the  front  n>w  and  the  teacher\s  platform,  with  at  leiist  3  feet 
Ijetween  the  seats  and  the  walls.  The  aisles  should  not  be  less  than  2i  feet. 
In  the  schoolroom  [3.]  (a),  alx>ut  13  feet  will  be  occupied  by  five  ran^s  of 
desks  and  seats,  three  in  each  rank,  each  i-ank  on  an  average  re<iuiring 
about  2 J  feet.  In  [3.]  (A),  alx)ut  18  feet  in  depth  will  be  occupied  by  seven 
ranks,  tni-ee  in  a  rank.  And  in  [31  (c),  about  23  feet  in  depth  will  be 
occupied  by  nine  ranks  of  double  dests  and  seats,  three  in  each  rank. 

((•)  Dimensions  of  the  five  sizes  of  double  desks  and  seats  : — 


1 

Height 
o(  Seat. 

Detke. 

SlM. 

Age  of 
Pupil. 

Height 
of  Bide 
next 

Pupil. 

1 

Length.     ,     WiJth 

1 

1    _ 

Space  between 
Deeks  and  Seata. 

No.  1 
»    6 

1 
5—7      ,     nj  i». 

7-ft              l^  ,. 

9-U       ■       13J  „ 

11—14             15    „ 

14—16             16    „ 

1 

21    in. 
22*    .. 
24      „ 

26  „ 

27  „ 

SGiii.             12  ill.         Elilge  of  deftic almost 
8fl   .,              13  „          directly  ab»vcedBe 
42  „              14  ,.        i  of  seat. 
45  „              15  „        \ 

*8  ,.              16   „ 

1 

((f)  For  the  average  rural  school  the  following  might  be  a  good  arran^- 
ment  and  distribution  of  the  seats  and  desks  :  Frontnalf  of  row  on  pupils' 
right  (uext  the  blackboard  side).  No.  1  seats;  back  half,  No.  2  seats; 
central  row,  No.  4  seats  ;  front  half  of  row  on  pupils'  left  (next  the  light 
side),  No.  4  seats  ;  back  half.  No.  5  seats.  Th^  older  pupils  using  the  text 
bookB  with  smaller  print  would  by  this  arrangement  nave  the  beat  li^^t 
Another  plan  is  to  have  the  seats  arranged  in  ranks  according  to  size,  the 
smallest  being  in  front,  the  largest  farthest  back. 

[6.]  Outhousen.  (n)  It  is  required  that  separate  and  comfortable  out- 
houses be  provided,  and  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition,  for  tiie  use  of 
pupils  of  different  sexes. 

{b)  A  high  and  perfectly  tight  board  fence  should  extend  from  the  rear 
of  the  school  house  to  near  the  rear  of  the  grounds,  on  each  side  of  which 
should  be  i)laced  one  of  the  houses.  Their  approaches  should  be  protected 
by  a  suitable  screen  or  hedge. 

(r)  Each  should  be  supplied  with  a  well-cemented  vault,  so  placed  as  to 
be  easily  cleaned,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  loamy  earth  or  ground  gypsum  for 
daily  use  as  absorbents,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  the  rain  or 
surface  water  from  the  vault. 

{(F)  The  flight  soil  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring, 
at  the  l^eginmng  of  the  summer  holidays,  and  before  the  frost  of  winter 
spts  m ;  and  the  houses  should  be  regularly  washed  every  week,  and  during 
warm  weather  or  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  should  be  frequwitly 
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disinfected  with  the  chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  other  convenient 
disinfectant. 

(e)  The  doors  should  be  provided  with  good  locks,  the  plaster  should  be 
finished  rough,  and  the  paint  ^ould  be  neavily  sanded  so  as  to  offer  no 
temptation  to  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  all  offensive  odours  should  be  kept 
repressed  by  the  use  of  absoroents  or  disinfectants. 

(/)  The  foregoing  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  rural  sections.  In 
\illages  and  towns,  more  ex])ensive  and  thorough  systems  compatible  with 
the  facilities  of  the  locality  are  demanded. 

[7.]  School  Equipment,  (a)  Every  school  must  have  the  prescribed 
registers  carefully  preserved,  and  should  have  such  books  of  reference  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  including  a 
dictionary.  In  addition  there  should  be  maps  of  the  Province,  Dominion 
and  the  nemispheres,  a  terrestrial  globe,  wall  cards,  colour  charts,  music 
chart  (modulator),  ball  frame,  clock,  hand  bell,  thennometer,  blocks  of 
geometrical  solids,  the  common  and  the  metric  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  a  box  of  coloured  crayons  for  special  black  board  iflus- 
trations. 

(6)  Every  school  should  have  a  black  lx)ard,  tiye  feet  wide  and  two  and 
a  naif  feet  from  the  floor,  around  the  room,  esftecially  to  the  front  and  right 
of  the  pupils  when  the  lighting  is  as  previously  recommended.  At  the 
lower  edge  there  should  be  a  concave  shelf  two  or  three  inches  wide  for 
holding  the  chalk  and  brushes.  Bi-u^hes  can  be  made  very  cheaply  as 
follows  :  Take  a  piece  of  light  wowl,  not  over  six  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth  and  one  m  thickness,  trim  it,  making  a  groove  along  the  two  edges 
for  the  fingers.  To  the  face  glue  a  piece  of  half  inch  saddle  cloth  for  the 
erasing  sunace,  and  it  is  complete.  A  number  of  these  should  be  in  each 
school  room  to  facilitate  class  work  on  the  black  board.  Black  fxxirds  sliould 
be  plastered  down  on  laths  nailed  to  a  soli^  backing  of  boards,  and  should 
be  composed  largely  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  surface  being  made  very  hard 
and  smooth  before  applying  the  fii-st  coat  of  colour.  Liquid  slating,  sold  in 
cans,  is  very  convenient  for  this  latter  purjwse.  Chrome  green  in  liciuid 
slatbig,  containing  fine  emery  flour,  gives  a  green  shade,  which  is  considered 
by  some  more  agreeable  than  dead  black. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  advanced  rural  schools  should 
be  provided  with  maps  of  the  continents,  collections  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  locality,  and  some  apparatus  for  the  practical  teaching  of  all  the 
subjects  of  tne  prescribed  course  of  study  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
schooL 

(d)  In  graded  common  schools  the  lower  departments  should  be  furnished 
in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  with  a  more  extensive  assortment  of  objects  and 
pictures  for  object  lessons,  common  and  metric  weights  and  measures, 
with  a  pair  of  small  scales,  and  collections  of  local  natural  history  objects. 

(c)  In  graded  common  schools  the  higher  departments  should  show  a 
Himilar  but  more  advanced  adaptation  to  the  work  of  their  grades  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  leading  up  to  that  of  the  high  school. 

(/)  In  mixed  or  partial  high  school  departments  as  far  as  possible,  but 
esiiecially  in  pure  nigh  school  departments,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
requirements  of  common  schools,  there  should  be  full  sets  of  ancient  and 
physical  maps,  historical  charts,  physiological  diagrams  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  celestial  globe,  gazetteer,  classical  dictionary,  adequate  apparatus 
and  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  physics, 
surveying  and  navigation,  botany,  zoology  and  geology,  so  far  as  the  hi^h 
school  course  of  study  is  pursuea  ;  and  to  aid  the  practical  study  of  the 
latter  subjects,  a  museum  containing  scientifically  classified  specimens  of 
all  the  local  species  of  each  natural  history  department  should  be  started 
and  kept  growing  until  it  becomes  as  complete  as  possible. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS 
AND  THEIR  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

(COMMENT. 

Nu  person  can,  under  any  cu'cunistances,  be  a  teacher  in  a  public  school 
entitled  to  dra\>  public  money  on  his  or  her  account  without  a  License  from 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Befoi-e  obtaining  «*uch  a  license  a  candi- 
(kte  must  obtain,  first,  a  certificate  of  the  prescribed  Grade  of  scholarship 
at  tlie  Provincial  High  School  Examination  ;  second,  the  prescribed  certifi- 
cate of  professional  Rank  as  a  teacher  either  from  the  Provincial  M.  P.  Q. 
Kxamination  or  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  and  third,  the  prescribed 
certificate  of  age  and  character  from  a  minLster  of  religion  or  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  The  value  of  a  License  is  distinguished  by  the  term  Clas-s, 
i\i  Kcholai*shi))  by  the  term  Grade,  of  professional  skill  by  the  term  Rank. 
The  following  collocation  of  the  terms  used  will  help  to  explain  their 
significance  and  relation  :— 

Generally, 


(1) 

Scholarship. 

Normal  ^f.  Skill. 

(S) 

Age^&Cbaraeter 

ClftM  A  (cl  & 
ClaM  A  (cl) 

se)  requires   

u 
t( 

(t 
<l 

OriMle  A  (cl  aud  so) 

anMieA(cl)  

Academic  Bank    .... 

Academic  Bank   

Academic  Rank   

Fint  Rank 

20  years,  Ac. 
SO  years,  ^• 

ClAM  (A  K) 

Grade  A  (sc) 

20  yean,  kc. 

ClanB 

Qrade  B 

18  years,  &c 

ClanC 

UradeC  

Second  Rank 

Third  Rank   

17  years,  tSrc. 

ClaasD 

UradeD  

IG  yean,  Sic. 

No  certificate,  combination  of  certificates,  nor  any  other  txiudification 
except  the  possession  of  a  lawfully  procured  License,  gives  a  person 
authority  to  teach  under  the  law  m  a  public  school.  The  Regulations 
governing  the  issuance  of  Licenses  arc  as  follows : 

Reg,  1.  The  i>ermauent  Licenses  of  Public  School  Teachers  shall  be 
under  the  Seal  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole  Province  during  the  ffood 
behaviour  of  the  holder,  and  shall  be  granted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  ttree 
<t»nditions  more  fully  si)ecified  in  the  succeeding  Regulations,  namely :  the 
presentation  of  the  prescribed  proof  of  (1)  age  and  clmracter,  (2)  scholarship, 
and  (3)  professional  skill. 

[After  the  year  1898  no  l^icense  except  that  of  Class  D  (p|ix)vi8ional)  shall 
be  gi-anted  to  any  candidate  without  graduation  of  the  required  Rank  from 
the  PiT)vincial  Normal  School,  who  has  not  made  at  least  thirty-three  i)er 
rent,  on  each  imperative  subject  of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  up  to 
nnd  including  the  Qrade  corresponding  to  the  Class  applied  for. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  or  more,  on  the  subjects  of  a  nigher  Grade  will  be 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  "  teachers'  pass '"  on  the  same  subject  in  any 
lower  Grade.    The  following  subjects  are  not  repeated  in  the  tirade  next 


Reg.  ±  There  shall  be  four  Classes  of  such  Licenses,  which  may  be 
designated  as  follows : 
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Class  A  (cl  and  sc),  A  (cl)  or  A  (hc)— Academic  (clasiiical  and  acientific) 
Academic  (classical)  or  Academic  (scientific). 

dm  B— Fii-st  Class. 

Class  C— Second  Class. 

Class  D— Third  Class. 

Re^.  3.  The  certificate  of  professional  uualification  or  skill  shall  be  (a)  the 
normal,  academic,  firsts  second,  or  third  Kank  classification  by  the  Normal 
School,  or  (b)  the  minimum  (which  shall  rank  one  degree  lower  than  the 
normal),  and  shall  be  the  first,  second,  or  third  rank  pass  on  the  following 
papers  written  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Provincial  Examination  week :  of 
Scbool  Law  and  Management  value  100 ;  (2)  Theory  and  Practice  (I) 
Teaching,  value  100 ;  and  (3)  Hygiene  and  Temperance,  value  100.  First 
rank  pass :  an  aggregate  of  200  with  no  paper  below  40.  Second  rank  pass 
150  with  no  paper  below  30.    Third  rank  pass  :  100  with  no  paper  below  90, 

Reg,  4.  The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro  is  recognised  as  the 
approuriate  source  of  certificates  of  professional  qualification  for  public 
«fiooi  teachei*s  ;  biit  the  certificates  of  other  Xonual  or  teachers'  training 
schools  whose  curricula  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Council  to  be  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  Provincial  Nonnan  School,  may  be 
accepted  when  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the  two  following  conditions  :  (a) 
a  pass  certificate  of  the  Provincial  "minimum"  professional  qualification 
examination  of  the  corresponding  rank,  and  (b)  a  certificate  of  a  Public 
School  Inspector,  before  whom  or  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate 
ha.s  demonstrated  his  or  her  qualifications  for  the  (jlass  of  License  sought 
by  the  test  of  actual  teaching  for  a  sufficient  period. 

Reg.  5.  The  prescribed  certificate  of  a^e  and  character  is  given  in  the 
following  blank  form  of  ai)plication  for  License,  which  will  be  supplied  to 
candidates  bv  the  Education  Department,  through  the  Inspectors  or  the 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School : 


Form  of  Application  for  a  Teacher's  License. 


To. 


In8X)ector  of  Schools,  District  No ,  Nova  Scotia. 

I  hereby  beg  leave  through  you  to  make  application  to  the  Council  of 

Public  Instruction  for  a  Teacher's  License  of  Class ..,  and  herewith 

1  pi^esent  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed,  namely  : 

I.    The  prescribed  certificate  of  age  and  chamcter  hereto  attached 
which  I  affirm  to  be  true. 

II.    My  High  School  certificate  of  grade obtained  at 

Examination  Station  as  No ,  in  the  year  1 89. . .    (Further 

information  below.) 

III.    My  certificate  of  professional  qualification  of 

Bank,  No obtained  at in  the  month  of 

189.... 


(Name  in  full) 

(Post  Office  Address). 
(County). 
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Certificate  of  A<ie  and  Cuaraoteb. 

I,  the  uudei'siigned,  after  due  in<]uiry  and  a  ^utficieut  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  above-named  candidate  for  a  Teacher's  License,  do  hereby 
certify : — 

That  I  believe  the  said  candidate (name  iii 

full),  was  bom  on  the day  of ,  in  the 

year ;  and 

That  1  believe  the  moral  character  of  the  said  candidate  is  good,  and  riucli 
as  to  justify  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  assuming  that  the  said 
candidate  will  be  disposed  as  a  teacher  "to  inculcate  by  precept  and 
example  a  resfiect  for  religion  and  the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and 
the  high&it  regard  for  tnitli,  justice,  love  of  country,  loyalty,  humanity, 
iHsnevoleuce,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  tem]ierance,  and  all  other 
virtues.'' 

(Name  and  title). 

(Church  or  Parish). 

(P.  O.  Address). 

When  the  certificate  given  alM)ve  is  signed  by  "two  Justices  of  the 
l^eace,"  instead  of  a  "  jlinister  of  Religion,"  the  word  "  I "  should  1« 
changeil  by  the  pen  into  ''  we,"  and  after  the  signature  on  the  second  line 
the  words  "  Church  or  Parish  "  may  be  cancelled  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  correct  quotation  of  the  High  »School  certificate  in  the  application 
fonn  given  alwve,  II.,  will  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  its  presentation. 

The  correct  (piotation  of  the  Provincial  M.  P.  Q.  Certificate  or  the  Pnv 
vincial  Normal  School  Diploma  in  the  application  form  alx)ve,  TIT.,  will  k 
considered  as  ecjuivalent  to  its  presentation. 

Any  certificate  from  Normal  Schools,  etc.,  which  are  not  regularly 
recoraed  in  the  Education  Office,  must  accomimny  thu*  application  a.s 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  t|uotation. 


Further  Information  from  Appucant. 

1.  Class  of  license  already  held ,  No )year 

2.  Univei'sity  I)egi*ees,  Scholai*ship,  IVofessional  training,  experience,  or 
any  other  information  candidate  may  wi.sh  to  state,  if  any  : 


3.  IVovincial   High  Sc"li<x»l   Examinations  taken    in    addition    to   that 
pjjecitied  in  II.  al>ove  : 
On  Grade  A  syllabus  at  Examination  Station ,No ,  year 


p,  »>  >♦  '  >j   >   « 

'»  ^  "  '»  •••>    n     I     «? 

»>  ^  "  »»  »     »»    >     I) 


General  or  Special  Endorsation  or  Remarks  by  Inspector  (or 

Principal  of  Normal  School). 


Place  ami  date ' 


i 
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Jiep,  6.  For  an  Academic  or  Class  A  License  the  three  conditions  are  :— 
(1.)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  Minister  of  Religion  or  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  as  in  the  preceding  form,  to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  is  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty  years,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  siieciallv 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  (2.)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  A  Hign 
School  examination.  (3.)  xV  certificate  of  Academic  first  rank  professional 
qualification  from  a  Normal  School  [for  which  may  be  substituted  a  Pro- 
vincial Grade  A  (cl  d:  sc),  with  a  first  rank  M.  P.  Q.  (with  no  paper  below 
50^  and  at  least  one  year's  successful  service  as  9^  first  class  teacher  in  a 
suuerior  school,  evidenced  by  the  high  testimonials  of  the  Inspector  and 
otners  having  cog[nizance  of  the  same,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.] 

Req,  7.  For  a  Fii-st  Clasis  or  B  License  the  three  conditions  are  : — (1.)  A 
certificate  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years  and  moral  character  as  in  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (2.)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  B  High  School 
examination.  (3.)  A  certificate  of  first  rank  professional  qualification  from 
a  Normal  School,  or  a  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  A  Hi^  School  exami- 
nation with  the  first  rank  minimum  professional  qualification. 

Eeg  8.  For  a  Second  Class  or  C  License  the  three  conditions  are  :—<!.)  A 
ceitificate  of  the  full  age  of  seventeen  ^ears  and  moral  character  as  in  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (2.)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  C  High  Scho<»l 
examination.  (3.)  A  certificate  of  second  rank  iHX>fe88ional  uualification 
from  a  Normal  School  or  a  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  B  High  School 
examination  with  the  second  rank  minimum  professional  qualification. 

Reg,  9.  For  a  Third  Class  or  D  License  the  three  conditions  are  :-"(l.)  A 
certificate  of  the  full  age  of  sixteen  ]^ears  and  moral  character  as  in  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (2.)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  D  High  School 
examination.  (3.)  A  certificate  of  third  rankprofessional  qualifi(*ation  from 
a  Normal  School  or  a  i>as8  certificate  of  the  Gfrade  C  Hig[h  School  examina- 
tion with  the  thiixl  mnk  minimum  professional  qualification. 


TEMPORARY   LICENSE. 

Rtnj,  10.  A  Tliird  Class  (provisional)  or  D  (prov.)  License,  valid  only  for 
one  year,  shall  be  granted  on  the  regular  application  when  the  following 
conditions  ai*e  fulfilled  :— (1)  A  certificate  of  age  and  moral  character  as  in 
the  foregoing  Regulation,  jg)  A  i>asrt  certificate  of  the  Grade  D  as  in  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (3)  The  third  rank  minimum  professional  qualifica- 
tion. Such  a  License  can  be  renewed  for  another  year  on  condition  that 
the  candidate  has  demonstrated  an  advance  in  his  qualifications  by  his 
record  at  a  subsequent  Provincial  Examination. 

SYLLABUS  OF  H.  P.  Q.  EXAMINATION. 

Retj,  11.  The  questions  set  in  the  minim uin  professional  qualification 
examination  paiier  shall  be  within  the  limits  indicated  by  the  Ixxiks 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  Ije  as 
follows  :— 

Srkiiol  Law  and  Srfuxd  Manaf/etneiU.-^a)  To  l^e  familiar  with  the  Acts 
relating  to  Puldic  Scho<"»ls  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Regulations  of  the  Council 
•if  Public  Instruction  as  api^earing  in  the  Journal  of  Education  from  time 
to  time,  particularly  those  portions  liearing  on  the  relations  and  duties  of 
teachers  and  on  the  organisation  and  operation  of  all  grades  of  Public 
Schools. 

(b)  To  understand  thoroughly  the  principles  of  school  organisation,  the 
principles  and  methods  of  classification,  the  proper  correlation  and  sequence 
of  studies,  the  true  aim  and  right  modes  of  discipline,  aYid  the  proper 
condition  for  securing  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  pupils. 

(r)  To  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  leading  Educational  Reformers  and 
their  systems. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  (a)  To  have  an  imderHtanding  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  their  relation  to  the  science  and 
art  of  education  generally,  including  the  principles  and  practice  of  vocal 
music. 

(6)  To  practically  apply  the  principles  thus  derived  to  the  teaching  of 
particular  subjects,  especially  tnose  embraced  in  the  Common  and  High 
School  courses  of  study. 

Hygiene  and  Temptraixjce.  (a)  Hygiene  as  in  recommended  or  prescribed 
lx)oks  with  special  reference  to  school  i-oom,  school  premises,  and  the  health 
of  pupils.  (6)  Temperance  as  in  recommended  or  prescribed  books  with 
special  reference  to  requirements  of  the  school  law. 


PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Introductory. 

The  object  of  the  IVovincial  Normal  School  is  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  for  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  While  atten- 
dance is  not  compulsory,  yet  the  importance  and  value  of  professional 
training  are  such  as  to  justify  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  ranking 
all  licences  to  be  hereafter  awarded  one  gmde  below  that  indicated  by  the 
scholsurship  certificate  in  the  case  of  candidates  not  possessing  such 
training. 

The  Institution  is  centrally  located  in  the  town  of  Truro,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  equally  accessible  from  all  points  of  the  pi*ovince,  students  duly 
qualified  for  admission,  whose  homes  are  not  less  than  ten  miles  from 
Trm'o,  are  allowed  travelling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  mile 
going  and  returning. 

The  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture,  about  a  mile  distant,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Normal  School  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Normal  School 
Students  practical  instruction  in  microscopy,  chemistry,  and  biology  etc. 

Course  op  Study. 

When  entering  on  a  course  of  study,  students  will  be  required  to 
present  a  Provincial  License  or  the  Provincial  High  School  Certificate 
corresponding  to  the  rank  of  Diploma  for  which  they  are  to  compete. 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  chiefly  of  a  professional  character, 
including  the  study  of  Educational  principles  and  Model  School  practice. 
Students  are  required  to  review  the  various  subjects  of  the  course  of 
study  from  a  professional  standpoint,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
their  historic  development  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  noting  their  correlation, 
their  educational  values  as  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  or  presentation  required  in  order  to  secure  to  the  learner  both 
knowledge  and  power. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  Institution  to  round 
out  and  enrich  the  scholarshin  of  its  students,  endeavouring^to  inspire  them 
with  higher  ideals  and  stimulate  them  to  effort  for  higher  attainment  in 
knowledge.  To  this  end  it  will  require  of  them  some  advanced  work, 
especially  in  the  critical  study  of  ntemture,  and  in  laboratory  work  in 
natural  science. 

The  course,  modified  in  adaptation  to  the  different  classes,  includes  the 
following : 

1.  Psycholo^,  General  Principles  of  Pedagogy. 

2.  History  of  Education,  application  of  the  principles  of  method  to  the 
various  subjects  of  the  School  Course. 

a  Drawing  and  Calistheidcs. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 

5.  Natural  History  and  Science. 

6.  Manual  Training. 

7  J  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Model  School. 
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PSTCHOLOOT  AND  GeNBRAL  FRINCIFUBB  OF  PSDAGOOT. 

While  text-books  will  form  a  general  guide  in  these  subjects,  the  utmost 
freedom  will  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  the  matter  they  i>resent.  Topics 
will  be  examined  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  thought.  It  will  be  the  aim  to 
secure  this  end  by  introspection,  by  studying  child-nature,  and  by 
comparing  the  views  of  diiferent  authors.  Leading  topics  to  be  considered 
are:— 

Percei>tion,  Reproduction,  Conception,  Apperception,  Attention,  Interest, 
Association,  Thinking,  Expression  of  Ideas,  the  Feelings,  the  Will, 
Character.  The  systematic  study  of  the  child's  mental  character  and 
growth  will  be  encouraged. 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  to  show  that  right  methods  of  teaching  and 
viound  maxims  of  school  management  are  based  on  Psycholo^cal  principles. 

Theacope  and  character  of  education,  educational  agencies,  function  of 
the  school,  correlation  of  studies,  and  educational  values  of  diflTerent 
studies  will  be  considered. 

Text-Books  :— Halleck's  Psychology,  Lindner's  Psychology,  James' 
Psychology,  Calkin's  Notes  on  Education,  Compayr<?s  Pedagogy,  De 
(ramio's  E^ntials  of  Method,  and  McMiurry  s  General  Method. 

History  of  Education. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations  on  the  history  of  education, 
and  essays  on  educational  topics.  The  students  will  be  directed  in  studying 
the  growth  and  relations  of  educational  systems,  with  special  attention  to 
the  trend  of  education  at  the  present  time. 

Text-Books  :— 

A  Class. — Conipa^re^s  Uutcry  o/Edtuxition, 

B  Class. — Quicids  Educational  Reformers. 

C  Claas. — ualVs  Outline  Historif  of  Education. 

Geography,  History,  Civics,  and  Language. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  text-book  work. 

It  will  be  the  design  in  this  work  to  base  method  on  i)sychological 
principles. 

F>ome  attention  will  be  given  to  the  historical  development  of  subjects, 
a'lative  values,  and  concentration  of  studies. 

A  written  outline  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  student  Iwised  on  these 
principles  will  afford  a  practical  application  of  this  work. 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

The  following  is  an  incomplete  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  work  in  this 
deiwirtment. 

A  review  of  the  subjects  of  the  various  classes,  sjiecial  attention  being 
given  to  the  rationale  of  processes. 

Development  of  the  idea  of  number— the  decimal  system  of  notation 
examined  and  compared  with  other  systems. 

Units  of  weight,  measure,  time,  etc. — their  origin— -comparison  of  systems 
and  formulae  deduced  therefrom,  with  methods  of  development — excellence 
of  the  metric  system  illustrated. 

Division  of  subiects  into  topics  and  sub-topics,  related  groups  of  topics 
compared—  logical  articulation  traced  out. 

when  to  use  the  Analytic  method  of  presentation — when  the  Synthetic- 
why  ?    Progress  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract— from  the  Simple  to  the 
Complex. 

Practical  utility  of  Mathematical  studies  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
Intellectual  diBcipline.  The  framing  and  solving  of  problems  arising  out  of 
the  affairs  of  every  day  life. 

A  short  course  m  mathematical  drawing,  including  both  lines  and  ortho- 
giaphic  projection.  (Text-book  mathematical  drawmg  by  Linus  Faunce, 
seventh  edition.) 

Object  teaching  in  mathematical  studies— when  apd  how  to  use  it. 
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The  ass^ignment,  preparation,  and  recitation  of  lessons— what  to  aim  at 

and  what  to  avoid.  ^  ^.        r 

Examinations— their  fretiuency  and  character.    Prepixration  of  examina- 
tion questions.  ^^        , 
Motives  to  be  api)ealed  to  in  pupils,  and  how  to  awaken  them.    Natural 
aptitudes  of  pupils  to  be  turned  to  best  accoimt.                .     ,.«.       ^      a 
The  n^anagement  of  classes  studying  the  same  branches  m  ditterent  grades 

of  a  miscellaneous  school.  •    t)i     • 

Sense-perceptions-  -their  training  and  relation  to  studies  in  1  liysics. 

Order  and  accuracy  in  conducting  obsei-vations  and  expenments  m 
Physics  of  paramount  importance.  The  use  of  diagrams  and  drawings  to 
illustrate  thought  and  to  develop  faculty  of  imagination.  ,       £  u 

The  use  and  adjustment  of  angular  instruments.  Practical  work  m  tieW, 
including  Surveying  and  Levelling.  .         ,       i- 

Tabulation  of  results  of  exwiments,  with  deductions  theretrom. 

The  aim  throughout  will  be  to  give  prominence  to  such  methods  as  are 
best  calculated  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  arouse  mental  energy. 

Natural  Science  at  School  of  Agriculture, 

The  course  for  Normal  School  students  in  the  natural  scien^attibe 
School  of  Agriculture  will  embrace  the  following  sciences  :— Chemistry, 
Botany,  General  Biology,  Entomology,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  (human). 

The  course  will  be  arranged  so  that  each  pupil  will  l)e  able  to  review  or 
continue  the  sciences  he  may  have  previously  studied,  and  also  receive  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  the  next  higher  grade.         ^ 

It  will  comprise  laboratory  or  field  work,  accompanied  with  Keviews, 
Recitations,  and  Essays.  .  , 

Options,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  from  the  sciences  named 
alwve,  will  be  allowed  students  of  the  advanced  classes. 

Students  taking  lalM)ratory  work  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  t^ie 
Princiiial  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus  and  cost  of  chenucais. 
Any  balance  of  (leix)»it  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  tenn. 

Drawinc;. 

Form  study  and  iiUKlelling  in  Clay,  Freehand  Drawing,  Model  and 
Object  Drawing,  Shaded  Drawing  from  the  Round,  Colour,  IMnciples  and 
Practice  of  Decorative  Design,  History  of  Art,  Geometrical  Drawing, 
Perspective,  Preparation  of  Working  Drawings  to  scale,  and  Methods  m 
Teacning  Drawing. 

Singing,  Reading,  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Simjinfj. — This  coui^se  consists  of  a  study  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of 
sight  singing,  and  its  application  to  the  needs  of  all  i)ublic  schools  ;  also  a 
conii>arison  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  and  staff  notation. 

Meadimf  ami  Vocal  Culture.-  -The  aim  in  this  department  is  to  cultivate 
a  clear  and  natural  mode  of  expression.  Attention  is  ^ven  to  correct 
breathing,  proper  i^lacinj,'  of  the  voice,  distinct  and  definite  enunciation, 
cori-ect  emphasis  and  infiuction,  litemi-y  analysis,  and  intelligent  interpre- 
tation of  an  author.  B(X)ks  used  :— Vol.  I.  Evolution  of  Expression,  with 
its  application  to  the  Readers  used  in  the  public  schools. 

Department  of  :Nf anual  Training  and  Science. 

sub^L'^Xll'T^  is  well  equipped  for  practical  work  in  its  various 

~lete  seir  of  T^\  ^'T-'^^  ^'^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ork  benches, 
complete  sets   of  wood-working  tools,  and   drawing  boards.     The  main 
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purpose  of  the  shop  work  is  not  so  much  the  making  of  iiseful  things  as 
the  training  of  mind,  <eye,  and  hand.  The  students  do  all  their  work  in 
wood  from  their  own  drawings,  so  that  the  hand  is  trained  to  execute  the 
purpa^^  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  made  is  an  expression  of  the  mental 
image. 

In  Chemistry,  while  a  text-book  is  taken  as  a  general  guide,  the 
"  laboratory  method  "  of  experimentation  and  original  work  by  the  student 
is  demanded.  Accuracy  in  observation,  skill  in  manipulation,  and  general 
neatness  are  cultivated.  Careful  and  complete  notes  of  all  work  done  are 
reouired. 

In  Mineralogy  each  student  studies  a  .set  of  typical  specimens  of  native 
minerals,  and  ap)>lies  the  more  simi)le  tests  for  their  various  properties. 
Descriptions  ba.sed  on  the  results  of  the  student's  observation,  together 
with  such  aditional  informaticm  as  to  the  formatiim,  occurrence,  etc.,  as 
can  be  obtained  by  supplementary  reading,  are  recoitied  in  note-books, 
which  thus  form  elementary  local  text-liooks. 

In  all  the  work  throughout  the  demrtment  suecial  stress  is  laid  on  the 
pedagogics  of  the  subject.  The  stuaent  is  ^iaed  along  the  course  which 
ne  is  expected  to  follow  as  a  teacher,  and  m  hia  teaching  in  the  Mcxlel 
School  he  is  trained  in  the  practical  application  of  this  method.  In  the 
subjects  discussed  regard  Ls  nad  to  the  course  of  study  with  the  view  of 
making  the  students  familiar  with  its  re<iuirements. 

The  text-books  used  are  Crosby's  Conmion  Minerals  and  Rocks,  Clap]>  s 
Observation  Lessons  on  Minerals,  Williams's  Introduction  to  Chemistry, 
and  J.  D.  Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy. 

Model  School. 

Tlie  M(Hlel  School  includes  two  deimrtments,  comiu-isin^  the  ei<(ht  grades 
of  the  Common  Schools.  Students  under  training  visit  the  Model  S«'hool 
for  observation  an<l  pm<*tice.  Thi-oughout  the  term  they  are  iiMiuired  to 
teach  classes  imder  the  sui^ervision  of  the  dilierent  nicinl>ers  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Model  Scliool  teachei*s.  Thus  with  the  aid  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion, they  are  trained  in  the  practical  application  of  i>edagogicaI 
principles  inculcated  in  the  lecture-r(K>m. 


KiNDEECiARTEN. 


A  well 


and  has  such  general  affiliation  with  the  Instituticm  that  the  Normal 
School  Students  have  opportunity  of  observing  the  application  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  Froel>ers  system  of  child  training  ;  and  the 
students  under  training  as  Kintergartenen'  are  admitte<l  to  the  classes  in 
psychology  and  history  of  education  in  the  Normal  Stjhool. 


Text  Books. 


Halleck's  Psychology,  Lindner's  Pyschology,  James'  Pyschology,  Calkin's 
Notes  on  Education,  Compayre's  History  of  Educaticm,  Compayre's 
Pedagogy,  Quick's  Educational  Koformers,  Hall's  Outline  History  of 
Education,  McMurra/s  General  Method,  De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method. 

The  library  is  well  supplied  with  the  leading  i)edagogical  works  which 
the  students  are  required  to  use  for  i-ef erence. 

In  the  exemplication  of  method  and  in  Model  School  practice  the 
authorised  text  books  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  province  will  be  used  in 
the  various  s\ibjects  which  they  represent. 

The  Library. 

The  Li])rary  contains  alx>ut  1,500  volumes,  selected  chiefly  for  their  fitness 
to  aid  students  and  teachers  in  the  s|)ecial  work  of  the  Institution.  It  com- 
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prises  the  most  important  pedagogical  works  in  the  English  language, 
including  educational  books,  reviews,  and  magazines.  In  addition  to  many 
other  valuable  works  that  have  been  added  during  the  year,  speciid  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  in  six  volumes. 

Expenses. 

1.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  $2.25  to  $3.00  per  week. 

2.  Travelling  expenses  will  be  paid  to  students  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
mile  to  and  from  the  Institution,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  provided  the 
distance  is  not  less  than  ten  miles. 


The  Alumni  Association. 

All  foiTOer  students  of  Normal  School,  teachers  of  three  years' ex perienw. 
antl  all  8ch(X)l  officials  are  eligible  to  membership. 
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THE    SYSTExM   OF  EDUCATION    IN    NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  CANADA. 


Rricf 

Historical 

Sketch. 


•'  lk)anlinj^ 
Aroiuul** 


I.  Primary  Education. 

When  in  1874  New  Brunswick  became  a  seimrate  province,  it 
had  no  large  towns,  and  the  rural  districts  were  very  sparsely 
settled.  The  homes  of  the  pioneers  were  connected  by  rougli 
forest  roads  or  foot-paths.  The  settlers  had  to  work  hard  for  long 
houi-s.  Tlieir  means  were  small  and  often  their  stock  of  Iciirning 
slender.  Under  such  conditions  general  illitcmcy  must  soon  havo 
prevailed  had  not  the  Goveniment  come  to  the  aid  of  the  people. 
At  first  the  legislative  jjrants  were  small,  nothing  further  \mm 
contemplated  than  the  instruction  of  the  young  m  i-eading  ancl 
writing  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 

Still^  parents  who  had  enjoyed  good  educational  advantagfcs  in 
their  youth  found  their  children  growing  up  around  them  with  no 
school  within  reach.  In  such  cases  the  mther  and  mother,  in 
mtervals  stolen  from  the  laborious  duties  of  life  on  a  new  form, 
usually  found  time  to  teach  their  children  how^  to  read  and  write, 
but  seldom  to  raise  them  to  their  own  standard  of  intelligenoo 
and  culture.  And  many,  the  children  of  negligent  or  ignonuil 
jmrcnts,  were  allowal  to  gr©w  up  quite  illiterate. 

The  Legislature,  however,  gradually  became  more  generous  in 
its  grants,  until  the  annual  allowance  to  teachers  holding  the 
several  classes  of  licence  had  reached  the  following  figures : — 


Male  Toachei^. 


1st  class  - 
2iifl  class 
3rd  class 


8 150.00 

120.00 

90.00 


Female  Teachen*. 


$  1 10.00 
90.00 
70.00 


The  class  of  licence  held  depended  upon  the  scholarly  attain- 
ments of  the  candidate. 

Very  often,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  teacher  received  but  little 
remimeration,  save  board  and  lodging,  in  addition  to  this  provin- 
cial grant.  In  the  more  populous  localities  the  practice  of  "  board- 
ing around  "  prevailed.  The  teacher  in  search  of  emplojTiient, 
having  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  school  committee,  set 
out  to  canvass  the  district  for  subscriptions.  Each  father  or 
guardian  was  expected  to  subscribe  so  many  "  scholars  "  at  so 
much  per  term  or  quai-ter,  and  in  addition,  to  board  and  lodge 
the  teacher  for  a  term  proportionate  to  the  number  of  "  scholars  " 
subscribed.  The  custom  of  "boarding  around"  sometimes 
subjected  the  teacher  to  very  trying  experiences — at  the  best  the 
accommodations  and  management  of  some  of  his  temporary 
homes  would  be  far  from  ideal;  and,  after  all,  having  eompletecl 
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his  term  of  service,  he  had  to  make  another  round  or  more  among 
his  constituents  to  collect  the  small  cash  subscriptions. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  also,  payment  was  made  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  but  the  teacher  as  a  rule  *'  boanled  himself." 

This  system,  both  in  town  and  country,  placed  the  financial  A»sef*»iiieiit 
burden  mainly  on  the  parents  of  lar^e  families  and  on  the  few  ^'yteiii. 
public-spirited  residents  who  were  willing  to  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means.  Tt  is  true  that  the  Government  on  more 
than  one  occasion  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
general  assessment,  even  ottering  a  premium  to  any  coimty, 
municipality,  parish,  or  district  which  would  support  its  schools 
in  that  way ;  but  the  assessment  system  made  no  neadway  against 
the  opposition  of  that  numerous  and  influential  (jlass  whose  sense 
of  private  ownership  exceeds  their  public  spirit. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Province,  the  rectors  and  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  required  to  examine  the  public 
schools,  and  were  accustomed  to  conduct  relifjious  exercises  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visits ;  but,  as  the  population  increased  the 
non-episcopal  Protestant  denominations  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
grew  m  numbers  and  influence.  Persons,  too,  of  any  religious  faith 
were  allowed  to  qualify  as  teachers.  In  consequence  the  prestige 
of  the  English  Church  declined,  and  most  of  the  schools  receiving 
the  Government  grant  became  practically  non-denominational. 

In  1869-70  a  great  educational  wave  passed  over  the  Province,  The  Common 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  the  "  Common  Schools  Act. 
Schools   Act,  1871."    This  act  made  local  iussessment  for  the 
support  of  schools  compulsory,  and  provided  for  the  free  tuition 
of  all  children  of  school  age. 

The  central  administrative  power  is  invested  in  the  Board  of  Central  Ail- 
Education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  ministration. 
Executive  Council,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Provincial  University, 
and  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Chief  Super- 
intendent is  the  secretary  and  chief  exetiutive  otti(*er  of  the  Board. 
His  position  is  understood  to  be  non-political,  professional  fitness 
and  executive  ability  being  the  sole  qualiflc^ations.  There  have 
l^een  three  appointments  under  the  pn^sent  Act :  Theodore  H. 
Rand,  D.C.L.,  who  had  successfully  inaugurated  the  free  schools 
system  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  Cfiief  Superintendent  in  New 
firiinswick  from  1871  to  1883.  He  was  succeeded  bv  William 
Crocket,  xi.M.,  who  had  conducted  the  Provincial  Normal  School  for 
over  12  years.  In  1891  J.R.  Inch,  LL.D.,  President  of  Mount  Allison 
Iniversity,  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

For  the  local  aaininistration  of  the  Common  Schools  Act,  the  Local   Ad- 
Fmvincc  is  divided  into  school  districts.     Eixch  of  the  cities  and  ministration, 
incorporated  towns  is  constituted  one  district,  and  the  parishes 
of  the  16  counties  are  divided  into  districts,  none  of  which  should 
contain  less  than  50  children  of  school  age  unless  the  district  is 
at  least  four  square  miles  in  extent. 

Every  school  district  has  a  board  of  school  trustees.     In  cities  > 
and  incorporated  towns,  the  members  of  the  school  board  are 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  part  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  and  part  by  the  City  or  Town  Council.     Two  members 
of  the  board  must  be  women.     Any  trustee  may  be  reappointed 
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Finance. 


at  the  end  .of  each  term  of  three  years.  In  the  villages  and 
rural  districts,  the  school  board  consists  of  three  trustees, 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  at  the  annual  school 
meeting.  One  trustee  retires  each  year,  but  may  be  re-elected. 
The.  school  meeting  also  determines,  by  vote,  the  amount  which 
shall  be  assessed  upon  the  district  for  the  support  of  schools. 
Should  the  school  meeting  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  means, 
the  Board  of  Education  may  authorise  the  trustees  to  levy  and 
collect  a  sufficient  sum. 

There  is  no  school  meeting  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 
In  them,  the  school  board  determines  the  amount  to  be  assessed 
(subject  to  a  maximum  limitation  fixed  by  law). 

The  trustees  have  the  general  management  and  oversight  of  the 
schools  of  the  district.  "^They  select  the  teachers,  engage  them 
for  a  definite  period,  and,  if  they  deem  it  best,  niav  re-engage 
them.  They  may  dismiss  any  teacher  for  immorality  or  gros.s 
neglect  of  autv.  They  may  suspend  or  expel  from  the  scliool 
any  pupil  addicted  to  vicious  practices  or  who  is  persistently 
disobedient  to  the  teacher. 

yhe  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  are  dmwn  from  three 
sources,  the  Provincial  Grant,  the  County  School  Fund,  and  the 
District  Assessment. 

Each  teacher  is  paid  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  a  fixed 
amount  per  school  year.  This  allowance  depends  partly  on  the 
class  of  licence  held  by  the  teacher,  and  partly  on  the  grade  of- 
school  in  which  he  is  employed  and  his  position  therein.  The 
allowances  given  to  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  during  recent 
years  have  been  approximately  as  follows : — 


Male  Teachers. 

Female  Teachers. 

Ist  Class 

%  135.00 

Ist  Class     - 

S  100.00 

2nd    „ 

108.00 

2nd    „ 

81.00 

3rd     „ 

81.00 

3rd     „        .        . 

63.00 

The  allowance  to  teachers  in  poor  districts  is  increased  one-third. 
The  Province  also  makes  grants  to  poor  districts  for  the  erection 
of  school  buildings. 

The  Provincial  expenditure  for  the  school  service  during  the 
year  1897,  not  incluaing  grants  to  school  libraries  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  amounted  to  $161,446. 
The  total  Provincial  income  for  the  same  year  was  $745,202.59. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Province  expends  a  large 
proportion  of  its  income  in  support  of  education.  The  Provincial 
expenditure  on  education  during  the  year  1898  was  $163,022, 
and  the  total  Provincial  income  $1,254,348. 

The  County  School  Fund  is  provided  for  by  am  annual  a3sess- 
ment  upon  the  county  sufficient  to  yield  a  sum  equal  to  thirty 
cents  per  head  df  the  population.  It  is  distributed  among  the 
school  districts  of  the  county,  in  part  according  lo  the  num- 
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ber  of  teachers  employed  aiid  in  part  in  projK)rti(»n  to  the 
average  attendance  at  school.  This  money  must  he  applied 
by  the  trustees  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Besides 
tnis,  the  counties  contribute  towards  the  education  of  deaf-nmtes 
and  the  blind.  The  money  for  school  purposes  raised  by  county 
assessment  during  the  year  1896-7,  amounted  to  .si)4..42i, 
and  in  1899  to  890,857. 

The  local  assessment  in  every  district  is  applied  in  support  of 
the  schools  of  the  district,  in  payment  of  teachers'  siUaries,  jwrt  ly 
in  defraying  the  cost  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  ^ipparatus, 
repairs,  fuel,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  amount  assessed  upon  the  districts  of  the  Province,  tor 
salaries,  etc.,  during  1898  approximated  to  8340,000.00.  The 
assessment  is  levied  partly  as  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  each 
adult  male  resident  and  the  balance  upon  property  and  income. 

No  tuition  fees  are  charged  for  pupds  whose  parents  or 
guardians  reside  in  the  distri(jt.  In  general  parents  provide 
their  children  with  text-books;  but  in  the  mso  of  pei-sons  in 
indigent  circumstances,  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  supply 
the  necessary  text-books  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

The  public  schools  are  provided  for  (uiiu^  independently  of 
subscriptions  or  endowments;  yet  s<^hool  boards  may  legally 
receive  benefactions  in  aid  of  popular  oduwition.  This  form  of 
generosity  has  not,  however,  been  largely  indulged  in  by  our 
philanthropists. 

The  average  annual  salaries  from  all  sources,  of  the  various  Salaries  of 
classes  of  teachers,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1898,  were: —      reaclieiH. 

Grannnar  school  teachers  (principals)  -  -  i^939.47 

Superior  school  teachers  (prin(-ipals)    -  -  (108.55 

First  class  male  teachers      -         .         .  -  4(i3.99 

Second  „         „         „             -         -         _  .  278.40 


Third     „    „         „  .  -  -  .  224.25 

First  class  female  teachers  ,  _  -  809.08 

Second  „        „            „  -  -  -  -  229.75 

Third .  -  -  .  187.65 


In  the  first  Term  of  1898,  1,8(54  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  pubUc  schools,  of  whom  402  were  males,  and  1,402 
females. 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  pensioning  tciichers. 

The  school  laws  of  New  Brunswick  do  not  compel  pirents  to  School 
send  their  children  to  school.     When  a  pupil  has  been  enrolled,  Attendance, 
however,  he  is  expected  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  in  case  of 
absence  or  tardiness  to  present  an  excuse  to  the  teacher  from 
hisparent  or  guardian. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  first  term  of  1898  was  63,338,  which  is  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  The  average  attendance  for  the  Province 
is  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  nuinber  enrolled.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  the  average  is  much  higher  than  this,  but  lower  in  the 
country  districts.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  per  vear  is  about 
8.0O  dollars. 
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i\mrf^  of 
Study 


Manual 
Training 
and  Needle- 
work. 


Instruction 
in  Religion 
and  Moi-als. 


Training  of 
Teachere* 


The  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  includes  reading 
and  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography^  British 
and  (.Canadian  history,  health  lessons,  lessons  on  nature,  drawing, 
singing,  and  in  the  higher  grades  algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin. 
Physical  exercises  are  conducted  by  the  teachers. 

In  1900  a  manual  training  school  for  bovs  and  a  manual 
training  class  for  teachers  were  opened  in  Fredericton,  all  ex- 
penses (except  the  provision  of  a  room)  being  defrayed  out  of  the 
Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund.  In  some  schools  the  girls 
are  taught  needlework.  There  are  no  cooking  departments 
connected  with  the  schools. 

The  school  law  explicitly  declares  that  all  schools  conducted 
under  its  provisions  are  to  be  non-sectarian.  No  dogmatic 
religious  teaching  is  allowed  by  the  law  or  regulations.  Practical 
Chnstianity,  howc^ver.  is  encouraged.  Every  teacher  is  expected 
to  maintiiin  a  deportment  becoming  an  educator  of  the  young. 
Any  teacher  guuty  of  immorality  may  be  discharged  by  the 
trustees :  and,  if  the  charge  be  established,  his  licence  will  be 
cancelled  by  the  IJoard  of  Education.  Th(}  teacher  is  directed  to 
strive  diligently  to  in(;ulcate  the  principles  and  encourage  the 
prac^tice  of  Christian  morality,  and  to  give  instruction,  as  oce^ision 
may  offer,  concerning  those  virtues  and  habits  which  contribute 
to  the  happiness,  effe(;tiveness,  and  social  fitness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  has  the  privilege  of  opeumg  and 
closing  the  school  by  Heading  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  (either 
from  tlie  conmion  or  Douay  version),  and  repeating  the  Ijonls 
Prayer.  These  n»ligious  exercises  are  purely  voluntiiry,  however, 
and  no  pupil  can  be  recjuired  to  be  present  at  them  contrary  to 
the  will  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  No  religious  Catechism  may 
be  used  in  the  schools. 

The  law  was  vigorously  opposed  at  first  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  account  of  its  undenominational  character.  Some 
(concessions  have  since  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  system  less 
distasteful  to  them.  In  most  of  the  towns,  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  grouped  together  in  the  siune  schools  under  teachers 
of  their  own  faith.  While  subject,  during  the  regular  school 
time,  to  th(.*  regulations  of  the  Boanl  of  Education  as  to  religious 
teaching  and  the  use  of  the  prescribed  text-books,  this  arrangement 
renders  it  possible  for^the  teachers  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the 
dogmas  of  their  religion  before  or  after  the  prescribed  school 
hours. 

In  the  villages  generally,  and  in  countrv  places,  the  children  of 
all  faiths  attend  the  district  school,  whic^h  is  often  taught  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are 
encouraged  to  visit  the  schools. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  must  obtain  some  pro- 
fessional training  at  a  recognised  training  or  normal  school  before 
receiving  a  permanent  licence.  By  far  the  greater  number  attend 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  where  all  exijept  third  cla.ss  candi- 
lates  and  college  graduates  are  required  to  attend  for  at  least  one 
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year.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  acquaint  the  candidates  with 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  school  managf^nient,  to  instnict 
them  in  the  principles  and  working  details  of  the  school  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  deficiencies  in  and  supplement- their 
general  scholarship. 

The  attendance  at  the  normal  school  for  the  year  1897-8 
was  281.  The  candidates  in  attendancte  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  natives  of  New  Brunswick  and  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
province.  Their  religious  creeds  are  as  various  as  those  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  yet  the  utmost  harinony  prevails  among 
them. 

All  candidates  for  Provincial  licence  to  teach  are  required  to 
pass  the  Government  Examinations  based  upon  the  prescribed 
svllabus  for  the  various  classes  of  licence. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspectoral  visitation  and  supervisipn  the  School 
Province  is  divided  into  six  inspectoral  districts.     One  inspector  In**pe<^»on- 
is  appointed  to  each  district  by  the  Board  of  Education.     The 
inspectors  are  usually  teachers  of  experience,  and  must  l>e  holders 
of  grammar  school  licences. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  provide  for  a  system  Teachers' 
of  annual  gatherings  for  professional  instruction  and  culture,  In^tituten. 
called  institutes ;  one  for  each  county  to  continue  for  two  days, 
and  a  general  educational  institute  for  the  Province,  whose  sessions 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  days.  These  institutes  arc  generally 
well  attended  and  have  done  iiuich  to  keep  up  the  professional 
spirit  and  interest  of  the  teachers. 

II.  Secondary  Education. 

There  are  three  ranks  of  schools  in  the  State  system :  ordinary  Secondary 
common  schools,  superior  schools,  and  granmiar  or  high  schools.  Echication. 

The  superior  schools  are  advanced  common  schools.  The  law 
permits  one  to  every  6,000  inhabitants.  The  Provincial  Grant 
to  the  principal,  who  must  hold  a  "  Superior  School  "  licence,  is 
8250  per  year.  The  superior  school  is  free  to  ciualitied 
pupils  from  any  district  in  the  parish  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  grammar  schools  are,  or  are  intended  to  be,  secondary 
schools  proper.  Each  county  is  entitle<l  to  one.  During  the 
last  few  years  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
equipment  and  efficiency  of  the  grammar  schools  and  other 
high  schools.  The  Provincial  Grant  to  the  teachers  has  been 
increased,  and  several  fine  High  School  buildings  have  been 
erected.  The  Province  contributes  $350  per  year  toward  the 
salary  of  every  teacher  in  a  Grammar  School  who  holds  a 
"  Grammar  School  "  licence.  The  Grammar  Schools  are  free  to 
qualified  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  county.  The  High  Schools 
in  some  of  the  towns  are  quite  equal  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in 
staff  and  equipment. 

The  High  School  course  is  an  extension  upward  of  the  common 
school  course.  Greek  and  French  are  added.  Health  lessons 
become  physiology,  and  nature  lessons  develop  into  physical 
science  and  botany. 
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Private  and        Nearly  all  the  eleilientary  schools  in  the  Province  belong  to  the 

Denomina-     State  system.    A  Madras  school  at  St.  John  and  another  at 

and1[*'one''^^^^^  Fredericton  are  controlled  by  the  Church  of  England.     The  two 

*  coniniercial  schools,  one  in  each  of  the  before  mentioned  cities,  are 

l)Oth  conducted  as  private  enterprises. 

There  are  sonic  (lenoniinational  academies  and  boarding  schools, 
but  their  attendance  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  public 
Grammar,  and  Hi,u;h  Schools. 

There  are  also  two  well-attended  denominational  colleges — 
Mount  Allison  College,  at  Sackville,  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  (College,  St.  Joseph's,  at 
Memmmcook.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  att-end  the  denomina- 
tional secondary  schools  4j,nd  (colleges  received  their  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Provincial  common  schools. 


Univemty 
K<hication. 


III.  University  Education. 

There  is  a  Provincial  university  at  Fredericton.  It  has  a 
considerable  endowment,  and  receives,  besides,  a  grant  of  about 
$9,000  from  the  Provincial  Treasury.  A  moflerate  tuition  fee 
is  paid  by  the  students. 


IV.  Technical  and  Agricultural  Education. 

'^m^^A^r^^  1       Under  this  head  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Government 

tuml  l^duca-  Training  Farm,  and  of  the  Provincial  Dairy  School,  particulars 

tion.  of  whicii  are  given  in  Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Report    It 

may   also   be   observed  that   the  courses  in  nature  study  and 

physical  science  in  the  primary  schools  are,  when  taught  in  an 

earnest  and  practical  way,  a  good  pre})aration  for  technical  work. 


Indiistnal 
Schools  and 
Refornm- 
tories. 


V.  Industrial  vSchchuj^  and  Reformatories. 

There  is  a  reformatory  near  St.  John,  supported  by  Govern- 
ment, and  two  industrial  schools  in  that  city,  one  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant,  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 
charitable. 

VI.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Schools  for  There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Fredericton.  The 
T>iin^f^!ia"^^  Government  has  assisted  in  providing  suitable  buildings,  and 
allows  $60  per  year  from  the  County  School  Fund  toward 
the  support  of  each  deaf  and  dumb  mute  person  boarded  and 
educ^ited  at  the  institute.  This  school  also  receives  a  special 
grant  of  S500  per  annum  from  the  Province. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  Province  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  but  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  entitled  to  receive  $75  per 
year  from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  and  an  equal  amount  from 
the  County  School  Fund,  for  each  pupil  from  New  Brunswick. 


Dumb  and 
the  Hlintl. 


General 
resaltB. 


VII.  General  Results. 

When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  public  education 
in  New  Brunswick,  several  tendencies  may  be  observed  arising  in 
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the  earlier  or  later  past,  and  taking  their  course  toward  tho 
present.    Some  of  these  are  here  enumerated. 

Methods  of  teaching  have  received  increased  attention,  especi- 
ally in  the  direction  of  making  the  school  work  easier  and  more 
pleasant  for  the  pupil. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Common  and  High  Schools,  at  tirst  very 
simple  and  exclusive,  has  become  more  complex  and  comprehen- 
sive. Methods  of  school  discipline  have  been  greatly  softened. 
Corporal  punishment  is  now  little  used. 

Tiie  niunber  of  women  teachers  relatively  to  the  number  of  men 
has  steadily  risen.  At  present  over  three-fourths  of  the  teachers 
are  women.  For  the  first  tenn  of  V898,  the  (»lass  and  sex  of  the 
teachers  were  as  follows : — 


Male  Teachers. 

Female  Teachers. 

• 

Grammar  School 

20 

Ist  class 

153 

1st  class  - 

274 

2nd  „    -        -        - 

118 

2nd  „     -         -        - 

786 

3rd    „    -        -        - 

108 

3rd   „      - 

377 

Assistants 

3 

Assistants 

Total     -     - 

1 

25 

Total     -    - 

402 

1,462 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  public  school  buildings, 
especially  in  the  caties  and  towns. 

The  qualification  of  tea(»hers,  both  in  reganl  to  scholarship  and 
professional  training,  has  been  advanced,  and  the  tendency  is  still 
m  this  direction. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  expenditure,  has  caused  a  movement  towards 
the  union  of  rural  school  districts  with  the  object  of  establishing 
one  central  graded  school  in  place  of  several  separate  ungraded 
schools.  This  will  involve  the  making  provision  for  the  trans- 
portation to  the  school  at  public  expense  of  children  living  at  a 
distance.  If  this  plan  prove  successful  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  efficiencv  ot  the  schools  and  at  the  same  time  decrease 
the  expenditure  of  fiiaintaining  them. 

The  principle  of  assessment  upon  the  property  of  the  couiitr}- 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  has  been  almost  universally 
accepted.  In  some  districts  there  is  still  occasionally  manifested 
a  passive  r<?sLstance  which  tends  to  retard  the  machinery  of  the 
law,  but  any  attempt  to  repeal  any  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
Free  School  Act  would  be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
votes.  There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
limits  of  the  Free  School  Act.  Some  maintain  that  a  merely 
elementary  education  is  all  that  the  country  should  provide  free 
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of  expense  to  the  pupils ;  others  would  not  only  include  secondary 
and  colle<^iate  schools  in  the  free  school  class,  but  would  provide 
at  the  public  expense  text-books  for  all  pupils.  There  is  but 
little  doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  schools 
will  soon  have  to  be  borne  by  local  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  to  some  extent  the  demand  upon  the  Provincial  revenues, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  is  now  expended  for  educational 
purposes. 

J.  Briitain, 

Instructor  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  School, 


SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

(i). 

The  foUowmg  are  extracts  from  Papers  relating  to 
rnl versify  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies, 
(Colonial  Offu^e  Ret  aim,  J  900.     Cd.  IJo.) 


u 


In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  no  State  provision  is  made 
for  the  University  education  of  any  particular  denomination  or 
class.  The  Provincial  University  is  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  as 
to  all  other  citizens,  upon  equal  terms." 

"  There  are  in  the  Province,  besides  the  Provincial  University, 
two  colleges  with  Universitv  powers  under  charter  from  the 
Provincial  Legislature ;  one  ot  tKese  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  otlier  of  the  Methodist 
Conference." 

"  These  denominational  institutions  are  maintained  wholly  by 
fees  and  private  endowments,  and  receive  no  gmnts  whatever 
from  the  Public  Treasury." 


(ii). 

OoVERNMENT    TRAINING    FaRM. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  for  November  22, 
1900  :— 

"  Sir, — I  wish  to  call  attention  through  the  columns  of  The  Times  to  a 
late  move  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  New  jBrunswick,  Canada, 
which  must  impress  one  as  a  most  practical  plan  in  the  direction  of 
providing  a  young  Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman  with  an  efficient 
training  in  agriculture  that  will  fit  him  thoroughly  for  farming  intelligently 
and  with  profit  in  the  delightful  colony  mentioned. 

*'  Heretofore,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  but  a  small  amount  of  capital 
at  his  disiM»al,  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  begin  life  as  a  gentleman 
farmer  in  this  country,  but  ample  to  make  hum  at  once  practically 
indej)endent  in  a  province  like  New  Brunswick,  the  various  types  of 
traming  at  his  disposal,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colony  itself,  have 
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had  their  distinct  disadvantages,  which  space  will  not  allow  nie  to 
enumerate,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the  ext)ense,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  inefficiency.  It  was  the  careful  consideration  of  these  and 
other  such  facts  that  led  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  -  -the  largest 
of  the  maritime  prfjvinces,  that  portion  of  Canada  which  bears  the 
distinction  of  lying  nearer  Great  Britain  than  any  other  important 
food-producing  area  of  the  Empire,  and  of  which  the  resources,  climate, 
and  agricultural  conditions  are  unexcelled  in  the  world— to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  training  farm  that  would  offer  to  bovs  and  ^oung  men, 
especially  of  the  class  that  come  from  the  great  English  public  schools,  a 
thorough  practical  three  years'  training  in  agriculture  without  the 
payment  oi  any  fees  whatever. 

"This  tmining  farm  has  already  been  established  and  is  in  active 
operation.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  it  is  an  Englishman,  Mr.  A.  W. 
rratt,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Royal  A^cultural  College 
at  Cirencester,  the  late  headmaster  of  Tamworth.  It  is  felt  that,  bein^  a 
thorough  agriculturist  and  an  efficient  teacher,  and  knowing  the  English 
schoolboy  as  he  does,  he  is  well  fitted  to  make  the  plan  most  efficient  in 
operation. 

"  The  farm  is  designed  to  carry  on  all  its  work  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  and  to  be  throughout  on  a  laying  basis  and  thoroughly  self- 
supporting  ;  presenting  all  the  conditions  of  a  farm,  as  such^  in  practical 
operation.  The  boys  will  themselves  do  practically  everjrthing  tnat  is  to 
bt^  done,  getting  direct  experience  of  stock  raising,  dairying,  crop  raising, 
marketing,  and  so  forth.  The  farm  is  inspected  from  time  to  time  by 
members  of  the  Department  of  ^Ygriculture  of  the  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment, who  see  that  only  the  mast  approved  methods  obtain.  Though  no 
fees  for  instruction  are  charged  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee,  from 
£30  to  £40  for  the  first  year  only,  when  the  boy  is  practically  of  no 
service.  This  fee  is  asked  simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  that  of 
breakage  of  farm  machinery,  wnich  usually  suffers  somewhat  severely  in 
the  hands  of  the  notice. 

**The  situation  and  the  farm  itself  have  been  carefully  chosen.  It  lies  in 
the  beautiful  Kennebecasis  Valley  at  the  village  of  Penobsquis,  near 
Sussex,  in  Southern  New  Brunswick,  only  about  50  miles  by  rail  from 
St.  John,  the  chief  winter  port  of  Canada,  from  which  several  lines  of 
steamers  run  direct  to  Great  Britain.  The  farm,  comprising  in  all  some 
900  acres,  includes  both  upland  and  rich,  deep-soiled  "  intervale  "  land,  and 
through  its  very  centre  run  the  Kennebecasis  River  and  the  main  line 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  between  Moncton  and  St.  John,  with  many 
trains  in  both  directions  constantly.  Penobs(Uiis  Station  is  on  the  farm 
itself. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  training  the  director  will  personally  assist 
each  boy  in  his  selection  of  a  situation.  In  the  meantime,  what  capital  he 
has  may  be  invested  and  accumulating,  instead  of  a  large  percentage  of  it 
being  {laid  out  for  instruction. 

"Application  to  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Duff  Miller,  the  Agent-General  for  New 
Brunswick,  17,  Leather-Market,  London.  S.E.,  will  elicit  an  illustrated 
prospectus  and  any  further  details  of  tnis  training  farm,  and  also  full 
information  with  regard  to  the  unexcelled  portion  of  Canada  where  it 
is  established.  I  have  just  returned  from  Canada  and  must  say  that 
everything  is  progressing  most  favourably,  the  English  boys  already  on  the 
farm  being  delisted  with  the  country  and  prospects.  The  plan  is  one 
which  seems  to  solve  thoroughly  the  problem  of  how  best  to  introduce 
a  young  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or  Irishman  to  agricultural  life  in 
that  beautiful  and  fertile  country  over  seas,  which  offers  so  many  advant- 
ages to  both  young  and  old,  and  the  further  development  of  which  is 
always  a  step  in  the  building  of  the  Empire." 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  ALBERT  HICKMAN, 
New  Brunswick  Government  Commissioner. 
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(iii). 

Provincial  Dairy  School  (Sussex,  N.B.). 

(See  Report  on  Agrieultvre  for  the  Pnwin^e  of  New  Bruas- 
wick,  1H99.     Fredericton,  N.B.). 

The  work  in  The  Dairy  School  which  was  first  opened  at  Sussex  during  the 
1898^99***^*  winter  of  1893-94,  has  been  kept  in  operation  every  winter  since 
that  time.  The  increasing  interest  and  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  from  year  to  year  has  brought  about  many 
much-needed  (changes.  Work  in  the  new  building  Avith  its  new 
and  up-to-date  machinery  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature. 
No  blotter  evidence  of  this  can  be  had  than  the  fact  that  dairy- 
men  attended,  not  onlv  from  New  Brunswick,  but  also  from  the 
Provinces  of  P.  E.  Island  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  instruction  given  is  of  the  most  practical  nature ;  theory 
is  in  no  case  advanced  unless  the  same  can  be  put  in  practical 
use. 

The  time  for  opening  the  school  was  changed  in  1899  to  a 
later  date,  and  both  the  cheese  and  butter  making  courses  will 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  first  opening  of  the  school,  the  session  usually 
opened  early  in  February  and  continued  until  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  milk  at  this  season  of  the  year  had  to  be 
handled  in  a  different  manner  than  it  does  in  the  summer 
season.  Consequently  the  students  get  training  in  the  cheese- 
' making  department  that  they  cannot  put  into  practical  use 
when  thev  return  to  their  factories  and  obtain  the  best  results. 
However,  some  makers,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  very  much 
experience  at  the  work,  follow  the  teaching  at  the  school  and  get 
residts  that  are  not  what  are  desired  by  the  Inspector  or  the 
buyer;  therefore  by  opening  the  school  on  the  12tn  March  and 
continuing  it  until  the  12tn  April,  it  is  hoped  in  a  measure  to 
overcome  this  difficulty. 


Vwioua  documents  relating  to  education  in  New  Brunswick  can  be  seen 
Wh>\  u   r     5     Ediwation    Library,  St.   Stephen's    House,   Cannon  Row, 


WhitohaU,  London,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  statistical  tables  have  be«n  taken  from  the  Statistical  Year 
Book  of  Canada  for  1899  :— 


Table  I.— Public  School.s. 


• 

'S 

i 

Term  ended 

1 

Girls. 

Average 
Attenoa 

Proporti 
of  ropu 
tion  at 
School. 

June  30, 1889     - 

1,505 

1,597 

59,819 

31,847 

27,972 

33,785     1  i 

n5*84 

Dec.  31, 1889      - 

1,565 

1,657 

56,384 

28,847 

27,538 

34,822     1  , 

,  5-70 

Juie  30, 1890     • 

1,517 

1,617 

58,570 

31,053 

27,517 

32,542     1  , 

,  5-49 

Dec.  31, 1890     - 

1,557 

1,641 

55,622 

27,964 

27,658 

33,512     1  , 

.  6-78 

June  30, 1891      - 

1,536 

1,632 

59,568 

31,196 

28,372 

34,394     1  , 

,  5-39 

Dec  31, 1891 

1,604 

1,674 

56,217 

28,459 

27,758 

35,203     1  , 

,  5-71 

Jone  30, 1892     - 

1,585 

1,669 

60,786 

31,967 

28,819 

35,220     1  , 

,  5-28 

Dee.  31, 1892 

1,633 

1,710 

57,547 

29,092 

28,455 

37,373     1  , 

,  5-58 

June  30, 1893     - 

1,614 

1,693 

60,154 

31,576 

28,578 

:^,940     1  , 

,   5-34 

Dee.  31. 1893      - 

1,644 

1,725 

57,195 

28,818 

28,377 

35,381      1  , 

,   5-62 

Jane  30, 1894 

1,653 

1,749 

61,280 

32,149 

29,131 

37,260     1  , 

,   5-29 

Dec  31, 1894      - 

1,685 

1,761 

57,282 

28,894 

28,388 

36,295     1  , 

,   5-60 

June  30, 1895 

1,695 

1,790 

62,518 

32,659 

29,859 

38,447     1  , 

,   513 

Dec.  31, 1895     - 

1,724 

1,799 

57,889 

29,155 

28,734 

37,876     1  , 

,   5-54 

June  30, 1896 

1,720 

1,829 

61,918 

32,315 

29.603 

37,176      1  , 

,   518 

Dec  31, 1896 

1,722 

1,782 

67,200 

28,660 

28,540 

37,086     1  , 

,   5-61 

June  30, 1897      - 

1,737 

1,829 

61,908 

32,297 

29,611 

37,154     1  , 

,   518 

Dec  31, 1897      - 

1,749 

1,820 

58,174 

29,180 

28,994 

38,999     1  , 

,   5-52 

Jane  30, 1898 

1,778 

1,864 

63,333 

32,315 

30,353 

38,874      1  , 

,   5  07 

Dec  31, 1898     - 

1,797 

1,882 

59,457 

28,660 

29,693 

38,978     1  , 

,   5-40 

Jane  30,  L899     - 

1,806 

1,912 

63,536 

32,297 

30,564 

37,771      1  , 

,   505 

Table  II.— Grammar  Schools. 


Term  ending. 

Teachers  and 
Assistants. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

• 

Average 
Attendance. 

June  30,  1889    - 

1890  - 

1891  • 

1892  - 

1893  - 

1894  - 

1895  • 

1896  • 
„        1897    - 
„       1898    - 
,,         1899 

62 
55 
64 
66 
68 
68 
68 
71 
82 
2T 
34 

700 
577 
665 
683 
697 
749 
760 
690 
732 
791 
980 

485 
392 
456 
488 
500 
578 
577 
523 
569 
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Table  III.— Nobmal  Schools. 


Year. 

Males. 

1 

1 

• 

Females. 

Total 

1889  - 

45 

179 

'22A 

1890  . 

49 

190 

239 

1891  - 

t 

36 

207 

243 

1892  ■ 

38 

231 

269 

1893  • 

47 

217 

264 

1894  - 

59 

255 

314 

1895  - 

54 

215 

269 

1896  - 

65 

175 

240 

1897  - 

66 

196 

257 

1898  - 

54 

227 

281 

1899  - 

61 

255 

316 

Table  IV.— Receipts  and  Expenditure. 
(Not  including  amounts  spent  on  school  buildings.) 


Receipts. 

1 

Year. 

Grovemment 
Grant. 

Municipal 
Aid. 

District 
Assessment. 

Total. 

Expenditure. 

1889  - 

1890  • 

1891  - 

1892  • 

1893  - 

1894  - 

1895  • 

1896  - 

1897  • 

1898  • 

1899  • 

153,641 
157,062 
157,603 
163,058 
170,581 
•171,561 
180,269 
182,018 
198,483 
188,104 
193,730 

V     94,508 
94,505 
94,505 
94,467 
94,430 
92,281 
92,140 
91,528 
90,909 
90,807 
90,857 

174,499 

183,636 

186,083 

174,866 

181,177 

183,166 

187,161 

211,115 

1 208,027 

1 230,000 

1 318,373 

422,648 

435,203 

438,191 

432,391 

446,188 

447,088 

459,570 

484,661 

497,419 

508,911 

602,960 

404,146 

416,551 

419,547 

410,717 

421,384 

427,215 

436,618 

461,733 

473,994 

483,889 

577,21» 

*  For  10  months. 


t  Approximate. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE    PROVINCE 

OF    MANITOBA. 


[Compiled  from  recent  reports  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  other  documents  relating  to  education  in 
Manitoba,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  R.W.] 


Introduction. 

For  the  last  thirt^^  yeai*s  Manitoba  has  enjoyed  the  status  of  a 
self-governing  provmce  and  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the 
Canadian  Federation.  Originally  "an  aCTicultural  settlement 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  under  Lord 
Selkirk,*  this  district  passed,  in  1821,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  Unincorporated,  however,  with  their 
other  territories,  it  retained  its  separate  existence  till  the  rights 
of  the  Company  were  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  new  federal  province.  Up  to  this  date 
the  little  colony,  known  as  the  Red  River  Settlement,  had  been 
administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  bv  the  C'ompany  and 
assisted  by  a  Council  selected  from  men  of  local  importanite. 

The  population  has  been  slowly  increased  by  immigration  not 
only  from  the  United  Kingdom  out  also  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  1869  this  stood  at  some 
12,000,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  this  number  about 
1,000  were  whites,  5,000  Scotch  and  Irish  half-breeds,  and  about 
6,000  French  half-breeds  {metis).  From  the  date  of  the  Union 
(1870)  immigration  has  continued  to  swell  thcvse  numbers  but  at 
a  quickened  rate,  so  that  in  1891  the  enumerated  population  was 
154,442,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  now  nearly  attains  to  200,000. 
It  is  a  very  heterogeneous  popvilation  both  in  race  and  religious 
belief,  including  as  it  does  English,  French,  Germans,  Icelanders, 
Hungarians  ana  Finns ;  and  the  difficulties  due  to  this  admixture 
of  n%ces  are  largely  responsible  for  the  bitter  struggles  that  have 
disturbed  the  peace  oi  the  new  province  for  the  List  ten  years. 
These  struggles  have  centred  round  the  problem  of  the  schools, 
and  considered  in  this  light  the  history  of  educational  eftbrt  in 
Manitoba  falls  naturally  into  three  periods  : — 

(a)  The  period  of  unorganised  eftbrt  in  the  settlement. 

(b)  The  denominational  period — 1871-1890. 

(c)  The  unaectarian  system  of  the  Act  of  1890. 


♦  Of'  Mr.  R.  \i.  Morant's  report  on  "The  Manitoba  School  System"  in 
the  firibt  volume  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Educatioiial  Subjects,"  from  which 
much  valuable  information  has  been  derived. 
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(a)  The  iSettlement  Period. 

During  the  period  of  the  Company's  administration  it  wasuo 
part  of  their  policy  to  make  any  provision  of  financial  aid  to- 
wards establishmffschools  a  permanent  charge  upon  their  revenues, 
though  occiisionally  assistance  was  granted  towards  maintaining 
poor  schools  already  in  existence.  The  work  of  education  was 
undertaken  by  the  various  religious  communities  within  the 
territory.  "Each  Church  had  by  its  side  a  school  under  the 
control  of  the  missionary.  There  was  no  system  of  taxation  in 
vogue ;  the  s(;hool  was  sustained  by  private  subscriptions  or  by 
grants  from  the  missionary  societies."  The  results  or  these  early 
missionary  efforts  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  education  is 
said  to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  isolated 
and  scattered  state  of  the  population  would  have  led  one  to 
expect,  and  in  1857  there  were  17  schools  in  operation;  but  in 
view  of  the  subsequent  controversy  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  at  the  time  when  the  Union 
Wius  eftected  these  schools  were  neither  supported  by  grants  from 
])ublic  funds  nor  controlled  in  any  way  by  public  officials. 

At  this  date  the  Catholics  and  Protestant  parties  were  almost 
equal  in  mimbei's  and  each  supported  their  own  schools,  and 
though  the  proposed  inclusion  of  this  territory  in  the  Dominion 
was  met  in  some  (juarters  with  the  violence  of  open  rebellion, 
and  in  others  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  possible  curtail- 
ment of  privileges  hitherto  treely  enjoyed,  it  does  not  appejir 
that  tliere  was  any  special  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  schools  as 
then  established.  The  notable  Section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act  is 
the  result  of  the  struggles  in  other  provinces  rather  than  due  to 
any  anticipation  of  immediate  difficulties  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, though  no  doubt,  as  has  been  su^ested,  the  idea  of  a 
possible  shifting  of  the  relative  strength  of  religious  parties 
helped  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

As  in  the  subsequent  development  of  events  umch  weight  was 
attached  to  the  interpretation  of  this  section  and  of  the  similar 
one  in  British  North  America  Act  (1867),  it  may  be  well  to 
([uote  the  full  text  of  the  article  in  the  Manitoba  Act. 

Se(!tion  22.  The  Legislature  makes  laws  in  relation  to  eduai- 
lion  subject  and  according  to  the  following  provisions : — 

(1.)  Nothing  in  any  such  laws  shall  prejudicially  aftect  any 
right  or  privilege  with  regard  to  denonunational  schools  which 
any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  or  practice  in  the  province  at 
the  [Jnion. 

(2.)  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  (Tovenior-General  in  Council 
from  any  act  or  decision  of  the  legislature  of  the  province  or  of 
any  provincial  authority  aftecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  mmority  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  relation  to  education. 

(3.)  In  case  any  such  provincial  law  as  from  time  to  time 
seems  to  the  Governor-Ceneral  in  Council  requisite  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  not  njade,  or  in  case 
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any  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  C\)uncil  on  any  appeal 
under  this  section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper  provuicial 
authority  in  that  behalf,  then  and  in  every  such  case  and  as  far 
only  as  the  circuuistances  of  each  case  require,  "  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Govemor- 
Ueneral  in  Coimcil  under  this  section." 


(b.)  The  Denmnimttiontd  Perioil,  1870-18$)0. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  new  province 
opened  its  educational  legislation  with  the  Manitoba  Schools 
Act.  This  measure  was  passed  in  1871  and  established  a  State 
system  of  strict  denominational  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary*  of  the  nuiin  provisions  of  this 
measure  and  of  the  principal  amendnieiits : — 

1.  The  whole  education  of  the  province  was  placed  under  a 
central  board  of  education,  ap{X)inted  l)y  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

2.  This  board  was  composed  of  two  sections,  one  Protestant, 
the  other  Catholic,  equal  in  number.  One- third  of  each  section 
retired  every  year,  and  the  Governor  appointed  their  successors. 

3.  To  this  board  was  handed  over  the  grant  made  for  education 
every  year  by  the  provincial  legislature  to  be  divided  equally 
lietwoen  the  two  sections. 

4.  Each  section  of  the  board  had  exclusive  and  independent 
control  over  its  own  schools,f  made  its  own  regulations,  and 
appointed  and  supervised  its  own  inspectors,  conducted  the 
licensing  and  examination  of  its  own  body  of  teachers,  and 
selected  its  own  books  for  school  use,  especially  on  religious 
subjects. 

0.  For  the  actual  management  of  schools,  the  whole  province 
was  divided  up  into  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  the 
inhabitants  elected  a  board  of  trustees,  with  duties  similar  to  those 
of  our  school  managers ;  a  certain  number  of  the  trustees  retired 
every  year,  and  others  were  elected.  These  school  districts  wore 
24  in  numl^er,  corresponding  to  the  electoral  divisions. 

6.  As  the  population  was  then  more  or  less  definitely 
segregated  in  certain  areas  corresponding  with  their  differences 
of  religious  beliefs,  it  was  arranged  that  12  of  these  school 
districts,  "  comprising  mainly  a  Catholic  population,"?  should  be 
Catholic,  under  the  Catholic  section  of  the  central  board,  and  12 


j         in  the  same  wav  Protestant 


7.  Each  board  of  trustees  had  authority,  in  his  own  district, 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  providing  and  managing  schools, 

*  This  summary  is  taken  from  Mr.  Morant's  Rejwrt  on  "  The  Manitoba 
School  System." 

^  Their  only  joint  function  was  to  make  regulations  for  registering  and 
reporting  the  daily  attendance  of  scholai-s. 

*  Sessional  Papers,  33a,  p.  7, 
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n[ip<)iutiii^  ti  arthefK,  building,  repairiug,  and  fuinisliing  school 
[M-emises,  luid  controlling  the  general  workir^  and  expenditure. 

8.  To  meet  expenses  not  covered  by  tUe  fees  and  the  central 
grant,  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district,  assembled  at  an 
annual  meeting,  decided  in  ivhat  manner  funds  should  be  raised. 
One  of  the  modes  prescribed  was  an  assessment  and  rat«  upon 
the  property  of  the  school  district,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  collected  from  the  people  and  paid  over 
to  tho  trustees  by  the  municipal  authorities.* 

y.  [n  the  event  of  assessment  there  was  no  provision  for 
exemption  except  in  the  (wse  of  the  father  of  a  child  actually 
attending  a  public  school— a  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  school 
district  or  a  Catholic  in  a  Protestant — who  was  exempt  from 
ftontributing  to  a  school  not  of  his  own  faith  in  tho  event  of  his 
sending  tho  child  to  the  school  of  tlie  nearest  district  of  the 
other  section,  and  contributing  to  it  an  amount  equal  to  what  he 
would  liave  paid  if  lie  had  belonged  to  that  district. 

10.  But  there  could  not  be  more  than  one  school  in  any  one 
given  district,  except  by  the  special  sanction  of  that  section  of 
the  central  authority  to  which  the  district  originally  belonged. 

Various  modifications  were  introduced  in  subsequent  years, 
which  are  worth  noticing  in  detail,  as  showing  the  persistent 
and  increasing  eilbrt  towards  a  more  thorough  apphcation  of 
the  denominational  system.  As  the  Protestant  population  was 
increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  tho  Catholic,  this  tendency 
'        :  cMeflv        ■•■-.- 


to  redound  cniefly  to  the  hcnetit  of  the  Protestants. 
Thus : — 

11.  By  the  Act  of  187;i  the  legislative  grant  was  no  longer 
to  be  eqiially  divided  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
sections.f  but  proportionally  to  the  total  average  attendance 
at  all  the  schools  under  each  section  respectively  during  the 
preceding  year. 

12.  This  was  a^ain  altered  in  1875,  and  the  grant  was  made 
proportional  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age,{ 
whether  Protestant  or  t'atholic,  residing  in  all  the  school  distncts 
of  each  section  respectively, 

i;).  In  the  same  year  a  change  was  also  made  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Central  Board  which,  to  con-espond  with  the  great 
increasi;  of  Protestant  relatively  to  Catholic  immigration,  was 
non-  fixed  at  the  ratio  of  12  Protestants  to  9  Gatholics.§ 

14.  It  was  ftirther  enacted  in  1876  that  the  establishment  or 
existence  of  a  school  district  belonging  to  one  section  of  the 
Board  should  not  prevent  tho  establishment  iv  that  same  pli^ee 
of  a  school  district  of  the  other  section.]] 

15.  Protestant  and  Catholic  districts  could,  in  feet,  either  co- 

*  CaBadiau  Economics,  p.  302.  5  Cf.  2  above. 

t  Cf.  3  above.  n  C/.  9  and  10  above. 

X  6-16  in  towns  ;  5-13  in  rural  district«, 
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exist  or  overlap ;  thas  making  it  luiicli  easier,  than  before  for 
a  man  to  send  his  child  to  scnool  under  his  own  section  of  the 
boiird  and  so  of  his  own  faith. 

16.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because  school  attendance 
was  in  this  same  year  made  compulsory  in  towns  on  all  children, 
from  7  to  12  years  old. 

17.  And  the  trustees  were  now  empowered  of  their  own 
authority  to  levy  a  rate  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  for 
school  expenses.* 

18.  But  the  incidence  of  this  rate  was  restricted  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  Act  of  1877,  which  expressly  enacted  that  in  no 
case  shall  a  Protestant  ratepayer  bo  obliged  to  pay  towards  a 
Catholic  school,  nor  a  Catholic?  rate[)ayer  towards  a  Protestant 

one.f 

*  «  «  *  « 

Further  modifications  were  introduced  from  1881  to  1884,  but 
always  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  denominational  privileges, 
not  only  as  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  even  as  be- 
tween different  sects  of  the  Protestants,  who  gradually  formed 
distinct  school  districts  of  their  own,  under  the  one  Protestant 
section  of  the  Central  Board. 

19.  In  1881  it  was  provided  that  a  school  could  be  opened,  or 
a  school  district  called  into  existence,  anywhere,  if  there  were  ten 
children  of  school  age  residing  within  three  miles  of  the  proposed 
school  site :  it  being  only  necessary  for  five  resident  heads  of 
families  to  petition  the  municipal  council  imder  which  they 
resided,  to  form  a  district ;  and  in  case  of  difficulty,  an  appeal 
lay  to  that  section  of  the  Central  Board  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  said  five  residents  would  belong. 

20.  In  1884  largely  increased  powers  were  given  to  the  trustees 
for  issuing  debentures  and  borrowing  money  for  building  and 
improving  their  schools. 

21.  Denominational  normal  colleges,  assisted  by  the  rates  and 
by  provincial  grants,  were  authorised  to  be  established  by  each 
section  of  the  Board  independently,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
nominational colleges  of  Winnipeg,  and  St.  Boniface  respectively 

22.  In  1886  the  law  stood  that  in  municipalities  including 
different  school  districts,  rates  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  district  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  residents  belonged ;  but  the  munici- 
pality were  to  hand  over  to  the  district  of  the  minority,  a  share 
of  the  total,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance in  the  minority's  schools.^ 

*  Of.  8  above. 

^  \ide  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Catholic  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  Colonial  I&hibition,  1886.  Mr.  McCarthy,  representing 
the  Manitoba  Government,  stated  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Ottawa, 
March  5, 1895  :— "  A  man  who  was  neither  a  Protestant  nor  a  Catholic  was 
exempt  from  taxation."  But  Principal  Grant,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  Manitoba  school  question,  says  that  this  statement  is 
quite  inaccurate  ^  and  that  there  was  not  any  arrangement  to  that  effect. 

+  Vide  Catholic  Superintendent's  Report,  1886 
4226,  2  D  2 
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28.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  no  educational  buildings  or 
institutions  were  to  be  rated  or  taxed  for  school  purposes. 

24.  And  that  wheif  two  or  more  persons  were  sharing  the 
interests  of  any  taxable  property,  the  taxes  of  each  of  them 
should  be  handed  over  independently  to  whichever  school  district 
(i.e.,  Catholic  or  Protestant)  each  belonged,  in  respect  of  his  own 
taith,  without  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  property. 
«  *  *  »  « 

Of  the  residts  of  this  system  Mr.  Somerset,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Board,  wrote  officially 
in  1886 : — "  The  history  of  the  educational  system  of  this  pro- 
vince since  its  establishment  in  1871  to  the  present  time,  affords 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  of 
usefulness  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  justifies 
us  in  regarding  its  operation  in  the  past  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  good  citizenship  as  well  as  of  educa- 
tional progress  to  note  that  from  the  organisation  of  this  system 
in  1871,  at  which  period  the  Protestant  schools  numbered  16, 
and  the  Catholic  it,  up  to  the  present  time,*  there  has  been  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  friction  and  disagreement  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  education  in  some  of  the  sister 
provinces." 

While  Mr.  Macoun,  the  Dominion  Govenunent  explorer  of  the 
North- West,  wrote  in  1883t: — "Perhaps  the  most,  satisfactory 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Manitoba  is  its  peaceful  and  har- 
monious educational  development.  In  every  other  province  of 
the  Dominion  long  and  angry  wars  have  been  waged  over  the 
common  schools.  Well  may  the  province  that  has  no  histoiy 
in  this  respect  be  called  happy."  And  this  was  written  at  a  time 
when  there  were  many  vaneties  of  religious  beliefs  in  the  pro- 
vince, the  respective  churches  being  represented  in  the  following 
proportions: — Episcopalians  14,  Presbyterians  14,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics 13,  Methodists  2,  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  7,  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists  2  ;  or,  fallowing  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Board  oi  Education,  Catholics  13,  non-Catholics  46. 

And  Dr.  Morrison  writes,  "  Throughout  all  these  years,  from 
1871-1888,  no  complaint  was  ever  made  with  the  working  of  the 
separate  school  system.  The  people,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike,  were  perfectly  contented  with  the  school  system  as  it  then 
existed." 

(c)  The  Public  Schools  Act  of  1890,  cwd  the  Religious 

Controversy. 

But  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  shared  by  the  provincial  statesmen.  Their  aims  were 
directed  towards  the  creation  of  a  "homogeneous  Canadian 
people,"  and  to  the  realisation  of  such  aspirations  these  separate 
schools  for  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Mennonite, 

♦  »tf.,  1886,  at  which  date  Protestant  Schools  (according  to  another 
report)  were  426  in  number  and  Catholics  63. 
f  ^Tanitoba  and  the  Great  North-West,  p.  533. 
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for  English,  French,  Hungarian,  Icelander,  and  Finn  offered  the 
greatest  hindrance,  perpetuating  the  barrier  raised  by  the  diversity 
of  language,  and  fostering  by  this  variety  the  separatist  point  of 
view  on  matters  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
conimunitv.  Considerations  of  economy  and  efficiency  also  had 
their  weight,  and  the  Executive  Council  were  fully  alive  to  the 
enormous  waste  necessarily  occasion(»d  by  a  system  of  numerous 
small  schools. 

So  convinced  was  the  provincial  administration  of  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  remeay  that  the  C^abinet  resolved  in  1881) 
entirely  to  reverse  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  up  till 
then.  In  view  of  the  resulting  agitation  the  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  historical  position  of  the  French  Catholics 
throughout  the  Dominion  did  not  entitle  them  to  a  dirterentia- 
tion  of  treatment  from  that  dealt  out  to  the  immigrants  from 
the  Continental  coimtries  of  Europe,  but  the  measure  intro- 
duced to  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1890  applied  the  principle 
of  undenominational  education  with  strict  logical  consistency  to 
all  schools.  That  the  Ministers  had  rightly  interpreted  the 
wishes  of  the  province  is  proved  by  the  large  majority  with 
which  the  Bill  w^as  carried — 25  to  11 — in  a  House  which  only 
contains  40  members,  and  by  the  fad  that  the  new  Parliament, 
elected  mainly  on  this  issue  in  1893,  ivjci*t<»d  a  proposal  for  the 
repeal  of  the  new  law  by  a  still  greater  majority  of  34  to  4. 

As  this  Statute  is  still  the  valid  law  of  the  province,  its 
provisions  will  be  given  in  gre^iter  detail  later  on;  here  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  (in  explanation  of  the  intense  agitation  that 
followed  its  adoption)  that  it  absolutely  rejected  the  principle  of 
denominationalism  in  education  and  recognised  only  one  kind 
of  school ;  the  instruction  was  to  be  non-so(itarian,  and  the  local 
taxes  raised  towards  the  support  of  these  schools  to  bo  collected 
from  all  ratepayers  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  con- 
victions. 

This  Act  met  w4th  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
Catholic  party.  It  was  held  that  under  Section  22  (i.)  of  the 
Manitoba  Act  the  entire  measure  was  idtra  vires,  A  test  case 
was  brought  before  the  Courts,  which  after  passing  the  primary 
instances  in  Canada  with  varying  results,  was  finally  decided  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  February,  1893. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  since  no  pahlic  or  state- 
recognised  schools  had  existed  before  or  at  the  union,  this  Act 
could  not  be  held  to  have  contravened  •'  anv  denominational 
school  rights  or  privileges  existing  by  law  or  practice  at  the 
Union,"  and  it  was  therefore  not  idtva  vires  but  valid. 

Before  this  decision  had  been  published,  the  Catholics  put 
forth  another  plea,  viz.  that  under  Section  22  (ii.)  of  the  same 
Act  they  were  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Council.*^  This  question  in  its  turn  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  law  courts  and  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  judicial 
procedure,  till  the  Judicial  (^ommittee  of  the  Privy  Council  gave 
their  decision  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  appeal.  As  the 
efiiect  of  this  judgment  has  at  various  times  been  misrepresented 
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and  even  held  to  uphold  the  claim  of  the  CathoUcs  to  their 
separate  schools,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  Court's  own  state- 
ment of  its  ruling : — 

"With  the  policy  of  these  Acts  their  Lordships  are  not 
concerned,  nor  with  the  reasons  which  led  to  their  enactment. 
It  may  be  that  as  the  population  of  the  province  became  in 
proportion  more  largely  Protestant,  it  "was  found  increasingly 
difficult,  especially  in  sparsely  populated  districts,  to  Avork  the 
system  inaugurated  in  1871,  even  Avith  the  modification  intro- 
cuiced  in  later  years.  But  whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  immaterial. 

"The  sole  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  a  right  or 
rivilege  which  the  Roman  C^athohc  minority  previously  enjoj^ed 
uis  been  affected  bv  the  legislation  of  1890.  Their  Lor(isliips 
are  imable  to  see  how  this  Question  can  receive  any  but  an 
affirmative  answer.  Contrast  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Acts  from  which  they  appeal. 

"Before  these  passed  into  law  there  existed  denominational 
schools,  of  which  the  control  and  management  were  in  the  hands 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who  could  select  the  books  to  be  used  and 
detennine  the  character  of  the  religious  teaching.  These  schools 
received  their  proportionate  share  of  the  money  contributed  for 
scliool  purposes  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  province,  and 
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minority  under  the  Acts  of  1890?  Schools  of  their  own  deno- 
mination, conducted  according  to  their  views,  will  receive  no  aid 
from  the  State.  They  must  depend  entirely  for  their  support 
upon  the  contributions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commmiity,  wnile 
the  taxes  out  of  which  State  aid  is  granted  to  the  schools  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Statute  fall  alike  on  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Moreover,  while  the  Catholic  inhabitants  remain  liable  to  local 
assessment  for  school  purposes,  the  proceeds  of  that  assessment 
are  no  longer  destined  to  any  extent  for  the  support  of  Catholic 
schools,  but  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  schools  which 
they  regard  as  no  more  suitable  for  the  education  of  Catholic 
children  than  if  they  were  distinctively  Protestant  in  their 
character. 

"  In  view  of  this  comnarison,  it  does  not  seen  possible  to  say 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  minority 
in  relation  to  education,  which  existed  prior  to  1890,  have  not 
been  attected.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  certainly  not  essential  that  the  Statutes  repealled  by 
the  Act  of  1890  should  be  re-enacted,  or  that  the  precise 
provisions  of  these  Statutes  should  agam  be  made  law.  The 
system  of  education  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  1890  no  doubt 
commends  itself  to  and  adequately  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  All  legiti- 
mate grounds  of  complaint  would  be  removed,  if  that  system 
were  supplemented  by  provisions  which  would  remove  the 
grievance  upon  which  the  appeal  is  founded  and  w^ere  modified 
so  lar  as  might  l)e  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  provisions." 
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In  accordance  with  this  judgment  an  Imperial  Order  was  issued 
on  February  2,  1895,  and  the  case  was  heard  before  the  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,  the  hearing  lasting  from  February  27th  to 
March  7th.  Mr.  Ewart  presented  the  case  for  the  Catholics  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  defended  the  policy  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
At  the  end  of  the  hearing  the  Council  found  that  by  the  Act«  of 
1890  "the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mmority  of 
the  said  province,  in  relation  to  education,  prior  to  1st  day  of 
May,  1890,  have  been  affected  by  depriving  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  of  the  following  rights  and  privileges  wliich,  previous  to 
and  until  the  1st  day  of  May,  1890,  such  minority  hau,  viz. : — 

"(a.)  The  right  to  build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct, 
and  support  Roman  Catholic;  JSchools  in  the  manner  provided 
for  by  the  said  statutes,  which  were  repealed  by  the  two  Acts  of 
1890. 

"  (6.)  The  right  to  share  proportionately  in  any  grant  made 


as  con- 
payment  or 
contribution  to  the  support  of  any  other  schools." 

The  Remedial  Order  embodving  this  finding  intimates  that  it 
was  the  Govemor-General's  decision  that  the  Manitoban  Legis- 
lature must  modify  the  Acts  of  1890  accordingly.  The  provmcial 
Mmistei's  refused  to  comply,  and  the  Remeoial  Bill  which  was 
consequently  introduced  nito  the  Dominion  Parliament  roused  a 
very  bitter  feeling  in  Manitoba.  It  is  stated  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  at  that  time  in  power  did  not  push  the  Bill  vnth 
any  vigour,  and  that  the  Bill  was  "  talked  out "  by  the  Opposition. 
It  now  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Blake,  the  "  greatest  authority  on  constitutional 
law  in  the  Dominion,"  and  at  one  time  counsel  for  the  Catholic 
minority  of  Manitoba,  says: — "I  think  no  thinking  man  who 
knows  Canada  and  the  Provinces  can  doubt  there  would  be  the 
greatest  practical  difficulty  in  enforeinff  on  an  unwilling  Province 
many  provisions  of  the  llemedial  Bill,  and  that  in  the  attempt 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  Manitoba  and 
six  other  provinces  would  be  but  too  likely  to  suffer." 

On  April  24,  1896,  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  one  of  the  chief  issues  placed  before  the  electoi*s  was  the 
settlement  of  the  Manitoban  School  Question.  The  Conservative 
policy  of  coercion  received  the  active  support  of  the  Catholic 
clergy ;  yet  even  in  Quebec  from  50  out  ot  the  (j5  seats  members 
were  returned  to  support  Mr.  (now  Sir  Wilfrid)  Laurier,  a 
Liberal,  but  also  a  French  Catholic,  wlio  had  pledged  himself 
to  settle  in  six  months  in  a  maimer  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
this  matter  that  had  been  troubling  the  country  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  results  of  the  election  placed  Mr.  Laurier  in  a 
position  to  redeem  his  promise. 

But  prior  to  the  dissolution  an  effort  had  been  made  by  the 
Dominion  Government  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  accept- 
able to  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  It  had  appointed  a 
small  Commission  of  three  or  four  members  (Sir  Donald  Smith, 
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now  Lord  Strathcona,  being  one  of  theui)  to  proceed  to  Winni- 
peg and    there  meet  the    representatives    of    the    Manitoban 
Government.     But  nothing  came  of  the  Commission.      Subse- 
miently,  however,  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  between  Sir 
Wilfrid  Liiurier  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Manitoba, 
on     the    following     basis: — In     towns     and     villages    where 
there   were   resident   twentv-five   Roman   Catholic   children  of 
school  age,  and   in   cities  where  there   were  fifty  such  childrcD, 
the    Board    of    Trustees    should    arrange  that    such   children 
should    have    a    school   house   or    a    school    room    for    their 
own  use,  where  they  should  be  Uiught  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
teacher.     Other  points   had   reference    to  Catholic  text-books, 
(.■atholic    representation    on    the     Advisory    Board,     Catholic 
representation   on   the    Board  of    Examines,  and  a   Catholic 
Normal  School.     All  these  concessions  were  to  be  made  under 
statutory  enactments.     The  representatives  of   the  provincial 
Government  objected  that  the  effect  of  such  legislation  would  bo 
to  establish  a  system  of  State-supported  separate  schools  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  people,  and  to  compel  their  support  by  the 
school   taxes  and   legislative  grants.     "Not  only  so,  but  the 
whole  school  organisation — text-book  regulations,  constitution 
of  Advisory  Boanl,  Boiirds  of  Examiners,  and  Normal  School — 
would  be  modified  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  sepiratioii 
principle  to  an  extent  not  usual  even  in  places  where  regularly 
constituted  separate  school  systems  obtain." 

It  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, but  the  discussion  was  probably  not  without  influence  on 
the  course  of  events  when  the  negotiations  were  resumed  by  the 
new  Dominion  Government.  The  "proposals  put  fcrward  by 
Mr.  Laurier,  less  favourable  to  the  Catholics  tbtin  those  of  Su: 
Donald  Smith's  Commission,  were  as  Ibllows  .— 

(1.)  Legislation  shall  be  introduced  and  passed  at  the  regular 
session  oi  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba  embod)ring  the  provisions 
hereinafter  set  forth  in  amendment  to  the  "  Public  Schools  Act,*' 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  educational  questions  that  have 
been  in  dispute  in  tliiit  province. 

(2.)  ReUgious  teaching  to  be  conducted  as  horein-after  pro- 
vided: (1)  If  authorised  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of 
the  school  trustees ;  or  (2)  if  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  Boaitl 
of  School  Trustees  asking  for  religious  teaching,  and  signed  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least  ten  children  attending  the 
school  in  the  c^ise  of  a  rural  district,  or  l)y  the  imrents  or 
jjuardians  of  at  leasty  twenty-five  children  attending  the  school 
m  a  city,  town,  or  village, 

(3.)  Such  religious  teaching  to  take  nlace  between  the  hours  of 
3.30  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ana  to  be  conducted  by  any 
Christian  clergyman  whose  chaise  includes  any  portion  of  the 
school  district,  or  by  any  person  duly  authorised  by  such  clerg}'- 
man,  or  by  a  teacher  when  .so  authorised, 

(4.)  Where  so  specified  in  such  resolution  of  the  trustees,  or 
where  so  re(iuired  by  the  ])etiti(m  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 
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religious  teaching  during  the  prescril)cd  period  may  take  place 
only  on  specified  days  of  the  week  instead  of  on  every  teacliing 
day. 

(5.)  In  any  school  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  average 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  is  40  or  upwards,  and  \i\ 
villages  and  niral  districts  where  the  average  attendance  of  such 
children  is  25  or  upwards,  the  trustees  shall,  if  required  by  the 
petition  of  the  paients  or  guardians  of  such  niunber  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  respectively,  employ  at  least  one  duly  certiti- 
cated  Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  such  school.  In  any  school  in 
t4:»vns  and  cities  where  the  average  attendance  of  non-Roman 
Catholic  children  is  40  or  upwards,  and  in  villages  and  rural 
districts  where  the  average  attendance  of  such  children  is  25  or 
upwards,  the  trustees  shall,  if  required  by  the  petition  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  chiku-en,  employ  at  least  one  duly 
certificated  non-Roman  Catholic  teacher. 

(6.)  Where  rehgious  teaching  is  required  to  be  carried  on  in 
any  school  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  provisions  and  there 
are  Roman  Catholic  children  and  non-Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  such  school,  and  the  school-room  accommodation  does 
not  permit  of  the  pupils  being  placed  in  separate  rooms  for  the 
pui-pose  of  religious  teaching,  provisions  shall  be  made  bv  the 
reguLxtions  of  the  Department  of  Education  (which  regulation 
the  Board  of  School  Trustees  shall  observe)  whereby  the  time 
allotted  for  religious  teaching  shall  be  divided  in  such  a  way 
that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  may 
be  carried  on  during  the  prescribed  period  on  one  half  of  the 
teaching  days  in  eacn  month,  and  the  religions  teaching  of  the 
non-Roman  Catholic  children  mav  be  carried  on  diu-mg  the 
prescribed  period  on  one  half  of  the  teaching  days  in  eiich 
month. 

(7.)  The  Department  of  Education  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this 
Act,  for  the  carrying  into  eftect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(8.)  No  separation  of  the  pupils  by  religious  denominations 
sliall  take  place  during  the  secular  school  work. 

(D.)  Where  the  schoolroom  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of 
the  trustees  pennitS;  instead  of  allotting  dift'erent  days  of  the 
week  to  the  different  denominations  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
teaching,  the  pupils  may  be  separated  when  the  hoiu*  for 
religious  teaching  arrives,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms. 

( 10.)  Where  ten  of  the  pupils  in  any  schools  speak  the  French 
language  (or  any  language  other  than  English)  as  their  native 
language,  the  teaching  of  surh  pupils  shall  be  conducted  in 
French  (or  such  other  language)  and  English  upon  the  bilingual 
system. 

(11.)  No  pupils  to  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  any  relijjious 
teaching  imless  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils  desire  it. 
In  ease  the  parents  or  guardians  do  not  desire  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils  at  such  religious  teaching,  then  the  pupils  shall  be 
(lismLssed  before  the  exercises,  or  shall  remain  in  another  room. 
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This  compromise  was  objected  to  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
though  not  by  large  numbers  of  the  representative  Catholic 
laity.  The  latter  made  a  representation  of  their  views  to  the 
Pope.  Subsequently  M.  Mery  de  Val  sailed,  as  Papal  Ablegate, 
for  Canada  at  the  end  of  March,  1897. 

The  result  of  this  mission  is  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
Pope  contained  in  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  other  ordinaries  m  the  Federated  States  of  Canada  :— 

"  Very  manv  expect  a  pronouncement  from  us  upon  the 
question,  and  look  to  us  to  point  out  what  course  they  should 
pursue.  Wo  determined  not  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  the 
matter  until  our  Delegate  Apostolic  had  examined  it  upon  the 
spot.  Charged  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation,  and  to 
report  upon  it  to  us,  he  has  with  fidelity  and  ability  fulfilled  the 
task  we  imposed  upon  him. 

"  The  question  at  issue  Is  assuredly  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  serious  importance.  The  decisions  arrived  at  seven  years 
ago  on  the  school  question  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  must  be  remembered.  The  Act  of  Union  of  the 
Confederation  has  secured  to  Catholics  the  right  to  be  educated 
in  the  public  schools  according  to  their  consciences ;  and  yet  this 
right  the  Parliament  of  Manitoba  abolished  by  a  contraiy  law. 
This  is  a  noxious  law.  For  our  children  cannot  go  for  instruction 
to  schools  which  either  ignore  or  of  set  purpose  combat  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  in  which  its  teachings  are  despised  and  its 
fundamental  principles  repudiated.  WTierever  the  Church  has 
allowed  this  to  be  done,  it  nas  only  been  with  pain  and  through 
neccvssity,  and  at  the  same  time  surrounding  her  children  with 
many  safeguards  which,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  too  often 
recognised  nave  been  ineflicient  to  cope  successfidly  with  the 
danger  attending  it.  Similarly,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  at  all 
costs,  as  most  dangerous,  those  schools  in  which  all  beliefe  are 
welcomed  and  treated  as  equal,  as  if,  in  what  regards  God  and 
divine  things,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  believes  rightly 
or  wrongly,  and  takes  up  with  truth  or  error.  You  know  well 
that  every  school  of  this  kind  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Church,  because  nothing  can  be  more  harmful  or  better 
calculated  to  ruin  the  integrity  of  the  faith  and  to  turn  aside 
the  tender  minds  of  the  young  from  the  way  of  truth. 

"  There  is  another  point  upon  which  those  will  agree  with  us 
who  differ  from  us  upon  everything  else,  it  is  not  by  means  of  a 
purely  scientific  educiition  and  with  vague  and  superficial  notions 
of  morality  that  Catholic  children  will  leave  at  school  such  as  the 
country  aesires  and  expects.  Other  serious  and  important 
teaching  must  be  jjiven  to  them  if  they  are  to  turn  out  good 
Christians  and  upright  and  honest  citizens ;  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  formed  on  those  principles  which,  deeply  engraven 
on  their  consciences,  they  ought  to  follow  and  obey,  Decausc  they 
naturally  spring  from  their  faith  and  religion.  Without  religion 
there  can  be  no  moral  education  deserving  of  the  name,  nor  of 
any  good,  for  the  very  nature  and  force  of  all  duty  comes  from 
those  special  duties  which  bind  man  to  God,  who  commands, 
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forbids,  and  determines  what  is  good  and  evil.  And  so,  to  be 
desirous  that  minds  should  be  imbued  with  good,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  them  without  religion,  is  as  senseless  as  to 
invite  people  to  virtue  after  having  taken  awajr  the  foundations 
on  which  it  rests.  For  the  Catholic  there  is  only  one  true 
religion,  the  Catholic  Religion;  and  therefore,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  teaching  of  morality  or  religion,  he  can  neither 
accept  nor  recognise  any  which  is  not  drawn  from  C-atholic 
doctrine. 

"  Justice  and  reason  then  demand  that  the  school  shall  supply 
our  scholars  not  only  with  a  scientific  system  of  instruction,  but 
also  a  body  of  moral  teaching  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  their  religion,  without  which,  far 
from  being  of  use,  education  can  be  nothing  but  harmful.  From 
this  comes  the  necessity  of  having  Catholic  masters  and  reading- 
books  and  text-books  approved  by  the  Bishops,  of  being  free  to 
regulate  the  school  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  well  as  with  all  the 
duties  which  flow  from  it.  Furthermore  it  is  the  inherent  right 
of  a  father's  position  to  see  in  what  institutions  his  children  shall 
be  educated,  and  what  masters  shall  tcixch  them  moral  precepts. 
When,  therefore,  Catholics  demand,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  demand 
and  work,  that  the  teaching  given  by  schoolmasters  shall  be  in 
hannony  with  the  religion  of  their  children,  they  are  contending 
justly.  And  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  compel  them 
to  choose  an  alternative,  or  to  allow  their  children  to  ^ow  up  in 
ignorance  or  to  throw  them  amid  an  environment  which  consti- 
tutes a  manifest  danger  for  the  supreme  interests  of  their  souls. 
These  principles  of  judgment  and  action,  which  are  based  upon 
truth  and  justice,  and  which  form  the  safeguards  of  public  as 
well  as  private  interests,  it  is  unlawful  to  call  in  question  or  in 
any  way  abandon.  And  so,  when  the  new  legislation  came  to 
strike  Cathohc  Education  in  the  province  ot  Manitoba,  it  was 
your  duty  publicly  to  protest  against  injustice  and  the  blow  that 
had  been  d!ealt ;  and  tne  way  in  which  you  fulfilled  this  duty  has 
fiuTiished  a  striking  proof  of  your  individual  Angilance  and  of 
your  tnie  episcopal  zeal. 

"  We  are  not  ignorant  that  something  has  been  done  to  amend 
the  law.  The  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  have  alrciidy  taken 
certain  measures  to  diminish  the  grievances  of  which  the 
Catholics  of  Manitoba  rightly  persist  in  complaining.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  these  measures  nave  been  inspired  by  a  love  of  fair 
dealing  and  by  good  intention.  But  we  cannot  conceal  the 
truth.  The  law  made  to  remedy  the  evil  is  defective,  imperfect, 
insufficient.  Catholics  demand,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
much  more.  Besides,  the  arrangements  may  fail  of  their  effect, 
owing  to  the  variations  in  the  local  circumstances ;  enough  has 
not  yet  been  done  in  Manitoba  for  the  Catholic  education  of  our 
children.  The  claims  of  justice  demand  that  this  question  should 
be  considered  from  every  point  of  view,  that  those  unchangeable 
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and  sacred  priuciples  which  we  have  enunciated  above  should  be 
protected  and  secured.  This  is  what  must  be  aimed  at,  and  this 
the  end  which  must  be  pursued  with  zeal  and  prudence.  But 
there  must  not  be  discord ;  there  must  be  imion  of  mind  and 
harmony  of  action.  As  the  object  does  not  impose  a  line  oi 
conduct  determinate  and  exclusive,  but  on  the  contrary,  admits 
of  several,  as  is  usual  in  such  matters,  it  follows  that  tnere  may 
be  on  the  line  to  l)e  followed  a  certain  number  of  opinions 
eqiudly  good  and  acceptable.  Let  none  lose  sight  of  the  value 
of  moderation,  gentleness,  and  brotherly  love.  Let  none  forget 
the  respect  due  to  his  neighbour,  but  let  all,  weighing  the  circimi- 
stances,  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  and  act  together  after 
havuig  taken  counsel  with  vou. 

"As  to  what  regards  particularly  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  we 
have  confidence  tliat,  God  helping,  they  will  one  day  obtain  full 
satisfaction.  This  confidence  is  founded,  above  all,  on  the 
goodness  of  their  cause ;  next,  on  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  govern;  and,  lastly,  on  the  goodwill  of  all  upright 
Canadians.  In  the  meantime,  till  they  succeed  in  their  claims, 
let  them  not  refuse  partial  satisfaction.  This  is  why,  wherever 
the  law  or  administration  or  the  good  dispositions  of  the  people 
otter  some  means  of  lessening  the  evil  ana  of  warding  oft  some 
of  the  dangers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  expeiiient  and 
advantageous  that  they  shoiUd  make  use  of  them  and  derive  all 
the  benefit  possible  from  them.  Wherever,  on  the  contrarj', 
there  is  no  otner  remedy,  we  exhort  and  conjure  them  to  use  a 
generous  liberality.  They  can  do  nothing  better  for  themselves 
or  more  calculated  to  redound  to  the  welfare  of  their  countr}' 
than  to  contribute,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  tow^ards  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  schools. 

"  There  is  still  another  point  wliich  calls  for  your  united 
attention.  Under  your  autnority  and  with  the  help  of  those 
who  direct  your  schools,  a  complete  course  of  study  ought  to  be 
carefully  devised.  Special  care  should  be  taken  that  those  who 
are  employed  as  teachers  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
all  the  qualities,  natural  and  acquired,  which  are  reauisite  for 
their  profession.  It  is  only  right  that  Catholic  schools,  both  in 
their  educational  methods  and  in  the  standard  of  their  teaching, 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  best." 

This  messiige  did  not  remain  without  eftect;  it  was  dated 
18th  December,  1897.  It  was  read  in  the  Canadian  churches  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  the  New  Year.  In  February  the  Tivief^ 
correspondent  reported  that  Archbishop  Langevin,  who  at  time  of 
its  first  pul)licati()ii  was  the  chief  opponent  to  the  Laurier- 
Greenway  compromise,  had  agreed  with  the  Canadian  Premier 
to  forego  any  insistence  on  legislative  changes,  provided  that  the 
Acts  were  administered  in  a  liberal  spirit,  guided  by  the 
concessions  erauted.  The  Archbishop  asked  that  Catholic 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  Catholic  school  districts,  that  in 
Winnipeg  the  500  Catholic  children  should  attend  the  National 
schools  and  be  taught  by  teachers  of  their  faith,  and,  fiirther, 
that  in  the  French  rural  schools,  instead  of  the  bilingual  text- 
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books,  only  French  books  should  be  used  m  the  earlier  years  ot 
the  pupil's  school  life.  It  was  stated  as  probable  that  if  these 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  Manitoban  Government  the  Arch- 
bishop would  join  the  Advisory  Board.  This  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Board  for  1898  contains  a 
representative  from  St.  Boniface.  Further  testimony  as  to  the 
workic^  of  this  conciliatory  spirit  is  given  by  a  sjpecial  correspon- 
dent of  the  Tablet  writing  from  Winnipeg  on  Octoljer  22,  1898. 
Ho  concludes  his  article  with  these  words :  "  The  seed  sown  by 
Leo  XIII.  is  already  beginning  to  bear  fniit  in  Canada,  and  a 
new  spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance  and  hopefuhiess  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  For  my  part,  I  liave  little  doubt  that  before  long 
Manitoba  will  range  itself  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Dominion, 
and  that  whatever  the  letter  of  law,  wherever  there  are  enough 
Catholic  children  to  warrant  a  separate  school,  there  a  separate 
Catholic  school  will  be  found." 

I. — Central  Administration. 

The  Education  Department  Act  which  immediately  precedes  Tlie  FAwctK- 
i        the  Public  Schools  Act  in  the  Statute  Book  of  the  province  of  tion  Pogftrt- 
^        Manitoba,  was  passed  in  the  year  1890.     Under  this  Act  the"'*^"*^' 
[        Executive  Council,  which  at  the  present  time  consists  of  five 
I        members,  or  a  committee  thereof  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
^        GoTsmor  in  Council,  was  constituted  the  Education  Department. 

The  foUoAving  are  the  chief  functions  assigned  to  this  office : — 

(1)  To  appoint  Inspectoi*s  of  High  and  Public  Schools, 
teachers  in  rrovincial,  Model  and  Normal  Schools,  and  Directors 
of  Teachers*  Institutes. 

(2)  To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  Inspectors,  Examiners,  Normal 
and  Model  School  Teachers  and  other  officials  of  the  De- 
partment. 

(3)  To  provide  for  Provincial,  Model  and  Normal  Schools,  and 
Intermediate  and  Collegiate  Departments  or  schools. 

(4)  To  arrange  for  tne  examination  of  teachers  and  for  the 
issue  of  teachers*  certificates. 

(5)  To  prescribe  the  length  of  vacation  and  the  number  of 
teaching  days  in  the  year. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Education  Department  is  the  Advisor')/  The  Advisory 
Bocird  endowed  with  statutory  powers  under  the  same  Act.  Hoanl. 
Tliis  Board  consists  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  two  are  electea  annually  bv  the  Public  and  High  School 
teachers  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Province,  and  the 
seventh  member  is  appointed  by  the  University  Council.* 

*  The  following  was  the  constitution  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the 
Plication  of  the  last  Report : — Representing  Manitoba  University  Council 
-The  Most  Reverend  Robert  Machray,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Elected  by  the 
leachera  of  the  Province— J.  D.  Hunt,  B.A.,  Daniel  Mclntyre.  Appointed 
g^  the  Department  of  Education— Rev.  George  Boyle  ;  E.  W.  Montgomery, 
S  A  '  T*^-  i  ^-  -^^  ^'  Bertrand  ;  Professor  R.  R.  Cochrane ;  G.  D.  Wilson. 
o-A,  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  category  contains  ^ve  names  in- 
stead of  four  as  required  by  the  Act. 
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The  duties  of  the  Board  have  reference  mainly  to  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  school,  they  have  power — 

(1.)  To  make  regulations  for  the  dimensions,  equipment,  style, 
plan,  furnishing,  decoration,  and  ventilation  of  school  houses, 
and  for  the  arrangement  and  requisites  of  school  premises. 

[Such  regulations  have  apparently  not  yet  been  issued. 
In  the  Inspectors*  reports  for  the  year  1898  there  is  ft'eouent 
mention  oi  the  gi*eat  improvement  in  the  character  oi  the 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes.  But  this  is  not  every- 
where the  case.  The  Inspootor  for  the  North  Western 
Division  says : — 

"  It  would  be  a  very  gretit  jidvanta^e  to  all  concerned  if 
the  Advisory  Board  would  make  regulations  for  the  dimen- 
sions, equipment,  style,  plan,  decoration,  and  ventilation  of 
school  nouses,  and  for  the  arrangement  and  requisites  of 
school  premises.  Not  only  are  there  many  new  school 
districts  organised  every  year,  but  there  are  also  many  old 
districts  in  which  the  school  buildings  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  are  being  replaced  bv  new  ones.  Where 
this  is  the  case  efforts  are  put  fortn,  and  usually  with 
fair  success,  to  secure  a  building  suitable  in  plan,  style,  and 
dimensions  for  the  needs  of  tne  district.  But  there  are 
cases  where  the  trustees  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  are  neglected. 
There  ought  to  be  regulations  strictly  governing  the 
erection  of  new  buildings.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  might  bo  reached,  if  experts  on  school  buildings 
were  invited  to  submit  for  approval  sets  of  plans  showing 
proper  construction,  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  cost 
of  school  houses  of  one-room  and  two-room  buildings,  with 
and  without  basement.  A  moderate  sum  of  money  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  design  would  be  well  invested." 

Another  inspector  re-inforces  this  opinion : — 

"  As  the  country  advances  the  necessity  for  increased 
attention  to  the  element  of  hygiene  in  connection  with 
the  architecture  of  the  school  becomes  more  and  moi*e 
pressing.  A  small  pamphlet  containing  a  plan  and  specifi- 
cation tor  a  rural  scnool  and  other  suggestions,  if  placed  in 
the  hands  of  school  boards,  would  have  a  beneficial  eftcet. 
Such  plans  and  suggestions  should  represent  the  best  idciis 
of  provincial  architects  and  be  endorsed  by  the  staff  of 
Inspectors."] 

(2.)  To  examine  and  authorise  text-books  and  book  of  reference 
for  the  use  of  pupils  and  school  libraries. 

(3.)  To  determine  the  qualifications  of  Teachers  and  Inspectors 
for  High  and  Public  Schools. 

(4.)  To  determine  the  standard  to  be  obtained  by  pupils  for 
admission  to  High  Schools. 

(5.)  To  decide  or  make  suggestion  concerning  such  matter? 
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as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

(6.)  To  appoint  Examiners  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
examination  papers  for  teachers*  certificates  and  for  examination 
of  pupils  seekmg  to  enter  High  Schools,  which  Examiners  shall 
report  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

(7.)  To  prescribe  the  forms  of  religious  exercises  to  be  used  in 
schools. 

(8.)  To  make  regulations  for  the  classification,  organisation, 
discipline,  and  Government  of  Normal,  Model,  High,  and  Public 
Schools 

(9.)  To  determine  to  whom  teachers  certificates  shall  bo 
granted,  and  to  cancel  certificates  at  any  time  granted,  with 
power  to  recognise  certificates  granted  outside  the  province, 
mstead  of  an  examination. 

(10.)  To  decide  upon  all  disputes  and  complaints  laid  before 
them,  the  settlement  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

The  Central  Authority  exercises  its  power  of  control  through  Inspection. 
its  inspectors.  No  person  is  elirible  for  this  office  who  does  not 
hold  a  legal  certificate  of  giialincation,  granted  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  Education  Department  and  the  Advisory  Board. 
No  teacher  in  a  pubUc  or  high  school,  nor  a  school  trustee,  can 
be  made  an  inspector,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  such  office. 

Besides  the  usual  duties  of  school  inspection,  the  inspector 
acts  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  between  school  trustees  and  rate- 
payers in  respect  of  school  sites,  or  between  school  districts  in 
matters  of  adjustment  of  boundaries,  or  between  auditors  of 
school  accounts,  where  objection  is  taken  to  certain  items  of 
expenditure;  and  in  unorganised  districts  he  assumes  the 
functions  of  a  court  of  revision  for  the  correction  of  the  assess- 
ment roll.  The  inspector  is  also  empowered  to  suspend  any 
teacher  who  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  made  with  a  board  of  trustees.  All  cases  of  suspen- 
sion must  be  immediately  notified  to  the  Education  Department. 

Besides  the  inspector,  school  visitors  have  the  right  to  visit 
the  school,  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  give 
advice  to  the  teacher  and  pupils.  All  clergymen,  members 
of  Advisory  Board,  judges,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
members  of  the  municipal  councils,  are  school  visitors  in  the 
district  in  which  they  reside;  the  clergjTiien  must  liaA^e  a 
pastoral  charge. 

IT. — Local  Administration. 

The  local  authorities  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (a)  the 
Trustees  in  rural  districts,  (b)  Public  School  Boards  in  cities, 
to^TLs,  and  villages. 

(a.)  Rural  School  Districts. 

The  council  of  each  rural  municipality  may  by  bye-law  form  Formation 
portions  of  the  municipality  when  no  schools  have  lieen  established  of  Rural 
mto  school  districts,  provided —  DisSdcts 

(a)  That  no  school  district  shall  be  so  formed  unless  there 
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shall  be  at  Icixst  ten  children  of  school  age  living  within  the 
same : 

(b)  That  no  school  dLstrict  shall  include  more  territory  than 
twenty  square  miles,  exclusive  of  public  roads. 

In  unorganised  territory  the  inspector  of  the  district  can 
form  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  such  territory  into  a  school 
district,  provided  that  it  does  not  exceed,  in  length  or  breadth, 
five  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  is  formed  only  on  the 
petition  of  five  property  owners  in  the  territory.  Every  mral 
municipil  council,  moreover,  has  the  power  to  unite  two  or  more 
districts  in  the  same  municipality  into  one,  if  at  a  public 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees  or  the  inspector 
in  each  district  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  present  at  each 
meeting  request  the  same  to  be  united.  The  council  can  also 
alter  the  lx)undaries  of  a  school  district,  or  divide  an  existing 
district  into  two  or  more  districts  and  unite  portions  of  an 
existing  district  with  another  district,  provided  tnat  all  persons 
affected  by  the  new  arrangement  have  been  duly  notified.  In 
ease  of  dissiitisfaction,  a  majority  of  the  trustees  or  any  fire 
ratepayers  may  appeal  to  a  Judge  of  the  County  Courts,  who 
has  the  power  to  settle  the  dispute,  which  settlement  remains 
in  force  Tor  three  years.  If  the  school  district  happens  to  be 
situated  in  the  district  of  more  judges  than  one,  the  Department 
of  Education  directs  to  which  judge  the  appeal  shall  oe  made. 
It  is  provided  that  where  the  decision  of  tne  judge  does  not 
affirm  that  of  the  council,  and  an  application  for  reconsideration, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  affected  by  the  decision, 
or  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  affected,  is 
delivered  to  the  judge  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
decision,  the  judge  may  reconsider  the  matter  and,  if  he  think 
fit  var}''  his  decision. 
Annual  A  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  in  each  rural  school  district  is 

Bchool  meet-   h^ld  on  the  first  Monday  m  December  in  each  year,  unless  that 
'"^'  day  happen  to  be  a  public  holiday.    After  the  election  of  one  of 

their  number  to  be  chairman  of  the  meeting  the  business  of  the 
day  is  conducted  in  the  following  order : — 

(i.)  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Tnistees  is  received  and 
discussed. 

(ii.)  The  Amiual  Report  of  the  Auditor  is  presented. 

(iii.)  Election  of  an  Auditor  for  the  following  year. 

(iv.)  Miscellaneous  business. 

(v.)  Election  of  Trustee  or  Trustees  to  fill  vacancy  or 
vacancies. 

AH  assessed  ratepayers  of  the  full  age  of  tw^enty-one  years  are 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting. 
School  For  each  rural  district  there  are  three  trustees,  one  of  whom 

Trustees.  ^-etires  each  year.  The  necessary  qualifications  for  the  position 
of  trustees  are  that  the  person  should  be  an  actual  resident 
ratepayer  Avithm  the  school  district,  rated  on  the  List  revised 
assessment  roll  of  the  municipalitv  or  one  of  the  municipalities 
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in  which  the  school  district  is  situate,  and  of  the  fiiU  ago  of 
twenty-one,  and  able  to  read  and  write. 

If  tne  ratepayers  of  any  school  district  for  two  years  neglect  or 
refuse  to  elect  Trustees,  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  nas  the 
power  to  nominate  Trustees,  who  shall  act  as  if  they  nad  been 
elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Any  complaints  as  to  proceedings  at  elections  are  heard  by  the 
Inspector,  it  made  within  thirty  cfeys  after  the  election.  I  nder 
these  circumstances  the  Inspector  has  power  to  administer  oaths, 
summon  witnesses,  enforce  their  attendance,  and  compel  them 
to  produce  documents  and  to  give  evidence  on  oath. 

the  newly-elected  Tnistee,  after  he  has  accepted  office,  has  to 
make  the  following  declaration  in  writing : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  truly,  faithfully,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  abihty  and  judgment  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  School  Tnistee  for  the  school  district  of 

(1.)  To  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  school  meeting  and  Duties  of 
for  any  other  special  meeting  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  Trustees, 
(a)  of  electing  a  Trustee  or  Auditor;  (/3)  of  selecting  a  new  scnool 
site ;  (7)  of  dealing  with  any  other  lawful  school  matter  as  the 
Trustees  may  thiuK  proper.  (All  meetings  can  only  be  held  after 
six  days'  notice  posted  in  three  or  more  public  places  of  the 
district.) 

(2.^  To  provide  adeauate  accommodation  and  a  legaUy 
quahfied  teacher  or  teacners,  according  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  two  thirds  of  the  actual  resident  children, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years. 

(3.)  To  apply  to  the  municipal  council,  at  or  before  its  first 
meeting  after  *^  the  thirty-first  of  July,  for  the  levying  and 
collecting  by  rate  of  all  sums  for  the  supnort  of  theu*  schools 
authorised  by  the  Public  Schools  Act,  and  also  for  the  purchase 
of  sites  and  erection  of  school  buildings,  either  by  one  yearly 
rate  or  by  the  issue  of  debentures. 

(4.)  To  arrange  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  at  least 
quarterly. 

(5.)  To  see  that  the  fabric  of  the  school  is  kept  in  proper 
repair. 

(6.)  To  exempt,  either  wholly  or  partially,  indigent  persons 
from  payment  of  school  rates. 

(7.)  To  visit,  from  time  to  time,  every  school  under  their 
charge,  and  see  that  it  is  conducted  according  to  law  and  the 
authorised  regulations,  and  to  provide  school  registers  and  a 
visitors'  book. 

(8.)  To  see  that  no  unauthorised  books  are  used  in  the  school, 
and  that  the  pupils  are  duly  supplied  with  a  uniform  series  of 
authorised  text-books  sanctioned  by  the  Advisory  Board. 

(9.)  To  prepare  for  the  annual  meeting  a  report  containing  a 
summary  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  school 
moneys. 

(10.)  To  collect  at  their  discretion,  from  non-resident  pupils, 
and  from  pupils  whose  parents  or  gijardians  reside  on  land  in 
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the  school  district  exempt  from  taxation,  a  sum  not  exceedii^ 
fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  pupil  attending  school,  and  pupils 
may  be  excluded  from  school  for  non-payment  of  fees. 

(/>)  Public  School  B(Ktrds  in  Cities^  'Timms,  and  Villages. 

In  every  village  or  town  not  divided  into  wards  there  are 
three  elected  school  trustees  holding  office  under  similar  con- 
ditions as  the  trustees  in  niral  districts.  In  all  larger  villages 
and  towns,  and  in  cities  which  are  so  divided,  two  trustees  are 
elected  for  each  ward,  one  of  whom  retires  each  year. 

The  nomination  and  election  of  public  school  trustees  are 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  by  the  same  retumii^ 
officers  as  the  municipal  nominations  and  election  of  aldennen 
and  councillors,  anci  the  provisions  of  the  "  Municipal  Act," 
respecting  the  qualification  of  voters,  the  time  for  opening  and 
closing  the  polls,  etc.,  apply  to  the  election  of  public  school  trilstees. 

The  Act  assigns  the  following  duties  to  board  of  school 
trustees : — 

(1)  The  appointment  of  a  secretary  and  treasurer  or  secretar)'- 
treasurer,  and  one  or  more  collectors,  if  required,  of  such  school 
fees  or  rate  bills  as  the  Board  may  have  authority  to  charge. 

(2)  The  provision  of  adequate  accommodation  for  all  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  resident  in  the  municipality. 

(8)  The  determination  of  the  number,  kind,  grade,  and 
description  of  schools  (such  as  male,  female,  infant,  ward,  or 
central  schools^  to  be  established  and  maintained,  of  the  teachers 
to  be  employea,  of  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed, 
the  amount  of  their  remuneration,  and  the  duties  they  are  to 
perform. 

(4)  The  preparation  of  an  estimate  of  expenditure  to  be  laid 
before  the  Municipal  Council. 

(5)  The  collection  at  their  discretion  from  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  children  attending  any  public  school  under  their  charge 
a  sum  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  month  per  pupil  to  defray 
the  cost  of  text-books,  stationery  and  other  contingencies,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  are  duly  provided  with  the 
uniform  system  of  authorised  text-books,  ancl  the  collection  at 
their  discretion  from  non-resident  pupils,  and  from  pupils  whose 
parents  reside  on  land  exempt  from  taxation,  of  a  fee  not 
exceeding  a  dollar  a  month  for  each  pupil,  and  for  a  collegiate 
department  an  additional  two  dollars  per  month. 

(6)  The  constitution  at  their  discretion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  to  be  a  model  school  for  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  public  school  teachers. 

(7)  The  publication  in  one  or  more  public  newspipers  or 
otherwise,  and  the  transmission  to  the  Department  of  Educiilion 
)f  a  report  signed   by  the  Chairman   and   containing  all  the 

information  required  by  the  regulation  of  the  Department. 

Furthermore,  such  Boards  are  empowered,  if  it  is  considered 
expedient,  to  provide  a  course  of  kindergarten  instruction  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  to  appoint  a  Nuprin- 
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tendent  (so  fiir  Winnipeg  is  the  only  community  which  has 
availed  itself  of  this  riglit).  They  may  also,  with  tiie  consent  of 
the  Department,  establish  niglit  schools  for  pupils  over  14 
years  ol  age,  unable  to  attend  (luring  ordinary  school  hours. 

III. — Finance. 

(a.)  Anv^ual  Ot*(fntfi.     (h.)  Lrmns. 

(a)  Amniial^wnts, — The  two  main  sources  from  which  funds 
are  derived  for  maintaining  public  schools  are  (/.)  the  Legislative 
Grants,  and  (ii)  the  Municipal  Taxes. 

(i.)  Legiakttive  Omnts, 

Out  of  the  sums  placed  at  the  dispasal  of  the  Education 
Department  by  the  Legislature,  a  sum  of  sixty-five  dollars  is 
paid  semi-annually  for  each  teacher^  employed  in  each  school 
district,  if  the  school  has  been  in  operation  mr  the  full  term  of 
the  preceding  period,  otherwise  a  sum  proportionate  to  the 
lengtn  of  time  for  which  the  school  was  opene<l.  No  school, 
however,  except  in  the  case  of  a  new  school,  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  larger  amount  than  one  half  of  the  sum  required  by  the 
trustees  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school ;  and,  moreover, 
the  pant  may  suffer  a  reduction  should  the  average  attendance 
fall  oelow  40  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 

To  entitle  the  school  to  any  share  in  the  grant  its  trustees 
must  have  made  the  returns  to  thcDepartment  required  by  law, 
and  the  school  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
Unless  this  last  condition  be  fulfilled  the  school  is  not  considered 
to  be  a  public  school,  nor  permitted  to  receive  municipal  grants. 

The  Legislative  Grant  during  the  year  1898,  as  recorded  in 
the  publimed  report  of  the  Department,  amounted  to  8175,867 
(£35,174),  i.e,,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  derived 
from  public  funds  (i.e.,  legislative  and  municipal  grants),  but 
only  some  16  per  cent,  of  the  fall  sum  available  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools ;  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  sum 
entered  for  the  year  1898  does  not  represent  the  amount  actually 
expended,  since  some  of  the  school  grants  remained  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  the  making  up  of  the  figures. 

(//.)  Municipal  Gmnts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  such  sums  of 
money  as  are  requisite  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  beyond  the  amounts  received  from  the  central  authority. 
These  local  grants  contain  two  elements,  (a)  a  fixed  rate  per 
teacher  employed,  (h)  a  variable  rate  dependent  on  the  anioiuit 
of  current  expenditure. 

*  On  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  giving  the  same  amount  of  gram  in 
aid  of  the  salary  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  teacher  and  the  merest 
beginner,  see  the  remarks  of  the  Princiiwil  of  the  Provincial  Normal  Schoo 
quoted  below,  Section  IV,  of  thin  rej>ort, 
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Under  (a)  the  School  Trustees  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  municipal  authorities  a  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  teacher 
for  each  month  the  school  has  been  kept  opened.  Every  school 
that  has  been  open  for  102  teaching  aays  is  held  to  have  been 
open  for  six  months,  and  204  teaching  days  constitute  a  full 
teaching  year  of  twelve  months.  It  is  the  d.uty  of  the  Trustees 
to  lay  before  the  Municipal  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after 
July  81  in  any  year  the  number  of  months  the  school  has  been 
kept  open  and  the  number  of  months  they  intend  to  keep  the 
school  open,  together  with  the  nunJt)er  of  teachers  employed 
If  the  trustees  fail  to  make  this  return  they  cannot  claim  any 
sum  beyond  that  which  the  Municipal  Council  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, fix  for  them. 

Beyond  this  fixed  gnint  the  school  law  enacts  that  the  council 
of  every  rural  municipality,  and  the  municipal  council  of  everj' 
city,  town,  or  village,  shall  levy  and  collect  such  siuns  as  may  be 
required  by  the  public  school  triistees  for  school  piurposes.  All 
unexpected  balancas  are  to  stand  to  the  ci*edit  of  the  school 
,  fund,  and  all  moneys  collected  by  the  Municipality  but  unpaid  to 
the  School  Trustees  constitute  a  debt  due  from  t&o  Municipality 
to  the  Trustees. 

Tlie  area  of  taxiition  for  school  purposes  is  the  widest 
possible.  Article  124  of  the  Revised  Statute  of  Manitoba,  c.  127, 
says : — 

""  The  taxable  property  in  a  mimicipality  for  school  purposes 
shall  include  all  property  liable  to  municipal  taxation,  ana  also 
all  property  which  has  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
exempted  by  the  Municipal  Council  from  municipal  taxation  but 
not  from  school  taxation.  No  Municipal  C!!ouncil  shall  have  the 
right  to  exempt  any  property  whatsoever  from  school  taxation." 

Moreover,  as  the  schools  are  public  schools,  no  one  is  released 
from  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  their  support  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
they  offer.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  measure,  it  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Act  that  any  person  residing  in  one  school  custrict  and  sending 
his  children  to  the  school  of  a  neighbouring  one^  is,  nevertheless, 
liable  for  the  payment  of  rates  assessed  on  his  property  for  the^ 
support  of  the  school  in  which  be  resides. 

(b)  LoavM. 

For  certain  purposes  (such  as  the  purchase  of  school  sites,  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  school  houses,  or  their  purchase,  the 
purchase  or  erection  of  a  teacher's  residence)  the  trustees  inay, 
under  certain  restrictions,  borrow  the  necessary  funds. 

In  the  first  instance  the  loans  must  be  authorised  at  a  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  called  for  this  special  purpose,  and  after,  at 
least,  two  weeks'  notice.  No  loan  of  more  than  700  dollars 
nor  one  which  would  make  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
school  commmiity  exceed  that  amount,  can  be  authorised  by  a 
resolution  of  the  ratepayers.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  laiyer  loan, 
a  special  bye-law  must  be  passed  in  accordance  with  the  tonus 
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of  the  Mimicipal  Act ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Municipal  Coimcil 
to  submit  any  such  bye-law  to  a  vote  when  so  requested  by  the 
School  Trustees.  In  tne  case  of  niral  school  districts  the  persons 
entitled  to  vote  on  such  bye-laws  are  all  owners  of  real  property 
within  the  district,  whose  names  are  on  the  last  revised  ust  of 
municipal  electors.  A  majority  of  three-fifths  of  those  voting 
is  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the  bye-law, 

Xo  loan  under  2,000  dollars  can  fie  made  for  any  tenn  over 
10  years,  and  the  longest  term  in  any  case  permissible  is  20 
years.  The  principal  of  the  loan  nmst  be  made  repayable  in 
annual  instalments,  and  all  boards  having  debentures  not  com- 
plying with  this  regulation  have  been  obliged  to  establish  a 
sinking  fund.  All  loans  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  for  this  purpose  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  loan  was  authorised  must  be  forwarded  to  the  central 
office ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  Department  is  given,  the  deben- 
tures are  issued,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Provincial  secretarj'. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  the  interests  of  the  holders 
of  previous  debentures  are  fikely  to  prejudiced  by  this  new  issue, 
assent  may  be  withheld. 

The  debenture  indebtedness  of  the  School  Authorities  has 
risen  from  8413,478  in  1889,  to  $841,103  in  1898. 

IV. — Teachers. 

All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  must  be  holders  of  cer-  Teachei-«' 
tilicates  granted  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education.     There  ^nd  T^ainSiE 
are  three  classes  of  certificates,  first,  second,  and  third ;  the  first 
class  includes  certificates  of  two  grades,  the  other  two  classes 
have  but  one. 

The  examinations,  on  the  results  of  which  these  certificates 
are  awarded,  consist  of  two  parts,  {a)  the  non-professional 
examination,  (6)  the  professional  examination.  No  student  can 
enter  for  a  professional  examination  without  having  attended  at 
least  one  session  either  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Winnipeg,  or  at  one  of  the  local  Normal  Schools  situated  in 
each  of  the  inspectoral  districts.  The  full  syllabus  for  these 
examioations  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

The  minimum  requirement  demanded  from  i)ersons  wishing 
to  serve  in  a  public  school  is  the  possession  of  the  third  class 
professional  certificate.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  for  any  class 
of  i^fessional  examination  unless  he  holds  the  non-professional 
certificate  of  oorrespondii^  rank  or  some  recognised  proof  of 
equivalent  attainment  Up  till  a  very  recent  date  there  existed 
a  system  which  enabled  temporary  "  permits "  to  be  issued  to 
persons  of  but  scant  attainments  and  with  no  professional  train- 
utg.  This  procedure  was  on  numerous  occasions  very  adversely 
criticised  by  the  inspectors ;  and  it  has  now  been  abolished,  or 
)Ath^r  refdaced  by  uie  third-class  certificates,  which  are  only 
valid  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  cannot  now  be  renewed^  as 
was  hitherto  the  case.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  carry  out 
feform,  because  the  supply  is  in  some  cades  above  the 
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(loniaiwl.  but  the  tendency  still  exists  for  the  better  qualified 
teachei's  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  profession.  In  this  connection 
the  principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  makes  the  folloAv- 
ing  remarks  in  the  course  of  his  report  for  1898 : — 

"  The  number  of  persons  licensed  to  teach  during  the  year  has 
had  ite  effect  on  the  standing  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession. 
There  is  no  special  inducement  to  school  trustees  to  secjurc 
teachers  of  the  nigher  grades,  except  it  be  that  better  work  may 
be  expected  in  the  school,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  some  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  obtaining  a  teacher  at  a 
small  salary.  This  works  in  favour  of  the  lower  grade  teachers 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  serve  for  a  smaller  remuneration. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  our  schools  do  not  suffer  by  the 
employment  of  too  many  teachers  of  this  type.  Judging  by  the 
number  of  better  teachers  who  are  drifting  out  of  the  w^ork,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pressure  from  below  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
It  may  be  that  our  scnools  would  be  benefited  by  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  graded  legislative  grants — ^a  prmciple  that  has 
operated  so  successfully  in  some  other  places.  This  makes  it  as 
easy  for  any  school  district  to  support  a  teacher  of  the  higher 
grade  as  one  of  the  lower,  and  it  tends  to  keep  in  the  schools 
those  who  have  the  ripest  scholarship,  most  complete  training 
and  longest  experience. ' 

Other  defects  on  which  the  inspectors  comment  are : — 

(i.)  The  shortness  of  the  session  at  the  Normal  Schools,  which 
only  extends  to  ten  weeks. 

(ii.)  The  low  minimum  age  limit,  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
should  be  raised  to  18  for  women  and  20  for  men. 

(iii.)  The  inadeauacy  of  a  purely  written  test  for  admission  to 
a  profession  in  wnich  clear  and  correct  oral  expression  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

Another  difficulty  which  greatly  hampered  the  work  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  School — viz.,  tnat  of  oeing  obliged  to  train 
together  in  the  same  classes  students  who  had  never  taught  and 
otnei*s  who  had  had  such  experience — has  been  remedied  by  the 
regulation  compelling  all  candidates  for  the  first  or  second  class 
professional  examination  to  hold  the  third-class  certificate,  and 
to  have  taught  successfully  for  one  year  after  havinjj  obtained 
the  non-professional  certificate  of  a  rank  corresponding  to  that 
grade  of  teacher's  licence  which  they  are  soliciting.  This  re- 
striction has  conduced  to  work  of  a  much  more  satisfactory 
character;  though  even  now  the  classes  at  the  Pro^^ncial 
Normal  School  are  too  crowded  and  of  too  limited  duration  to 
enable  each  student  to  receive  that  individual  attention  from 
the  staff  and  to  obtain  that  sufficient  opportunity  for  practical 
work  which  are  most  essential  features  in  a  really  efficient 
system  of  training. 

Besides  the  regular  opportunities  for  training  offered  by  the 
Normal  School,  there  exists  in  each  inspectoral  division  a  Teachers' 
Institute  or  Association,  w^hich  deals  with  matters  directlv  con- 
ceniing  the  inner-life  of  -  the  schools ;  and  the  inspectors'  repw^s 
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contain  most  frequent  allusions  to  the  deep  interest  displayed 
by  the  teachei-s  in  this  work  and  to  the  large  numbers  attending 
these  meetings. 

Principal  Mclntyre  says  :  "  These  Institutes  are  useful  in 
luany  ways.  They  assist  in  making  (jle*ir  to  the  teachers  the 
aims  and  niethods  of  education  ;  they  settle  many  of  tlie 
practical  difficulties  of  the  schoolroom ;  they  arouse  a  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  bring  the  Normal 
School  into  closer  touch  with  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
thus  prevent  the  training  of  teachers  from  becoming  too  theo- 
retical. They  also  brinff  the  schools  and  the  people  into  more 
friendly  relation,  as  at  all  gatherings  many  of  tne  parents  of  the 
district  attend,  and  frequently  take  part  in  the  proceedings." 

The  teacher  is  engaged  under  a  written  agreement  between 
him  and  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  in  which  he  intends 
to  serve.  Changes  from  school  to  school  and  from  district  to 
district  are  very  frequent ;  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  a 
recorded  service  of  five  years  in  the  same  school  is  small. 

No  ^stem  of  graduated  salaries  exists;  the  actual  amount  Salaries, 
received  bv  the  teacher  is  settled  in  private  agreement  between 
him  and  the  local  trustees  who  are  his  employers.     But  it  is  felt 
that  the  trustees  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  the  interests 
of  the  school  in  this  matter. 

In  1894  Mr.  E.  E.  Best  writes :  "  The  teachers  in  charge  held 
all  grades  of  certificates  and  represented  all  stages  of  proficiency, 
from  the  very  highest  standard  of  moral  and  professional 
excellence,  down  to  those  who  had  neither  training,  experience, 
nor  aptitude ;  the  law  of  uniformity  in  the  teacher's  vocation 
applies  only  in  the  case  of  salaries.  Even  here,  however,  there 
are  iGaint  signs  of  reformation.  Foimerly  the  skilful  and 
cultivated  teacher  was  remunerated  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
novice,  the  ubiquitous  tramp  and  adventurer.  In  some  quarters 
the  trustees  are  beginning  to  discriminate  between  the  work 
of  an  artist  and  that  of  an  artisan,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
near  fiitiure  may  witness  the  grading  of  teiichers'  salaries  and  the 
proper  compensation  of  those  who  are  our  retil  teachers." 

The  same  hopefulness  does  not  possess  Mr.  T.  M.  Maguu-e, 
who  says  in  his  report  for  the  following  year  (1895) :  "  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  trustees  do  not  make  more  distinction  in  the 
matter  of  salary  between  third  and  second  class  teachers.  The 
neophyte  who  has  just  passed  his  examination,  or  the  in- 
experienced teacher  looking  for  his  first  school,  can  usually  do 
as  well  in  the  matter  of  salary  iis  the  trained  and  experienced 
teacher." 

The  highest  salary  paid  in  1898  was  $1,800:  the  average  s^ilary 
for  the  province  was  $344,  in  towns  and  cities  8563,  in  rural 
schools  $397.     The  highest  salary  paid  in  rural  schools  was  $700. 

V.  —Attendance. 

There  is  no  clause  in  the  Act  of  1890  which  makes  attendance 
compulsory.  The  Trustees  in  rural  districts  are  bound  by  law  to 
provide  school  accommodation  for   two-thirds    of    the    actual 
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resident  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen ;  the  town 
autihorities  for  all  children  between  six  and  sixteen.  Any  child 
between  these  Umits  of  age  has  a  right  to  free  instruction,  but 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  may  attend  school 

The  absence  of  any  compulsory  regulations  makes  attendance 
irregular,  but  there  arc  few  advocates  for  their  introduction. 
Mr.  Rose,  an  Inspector,  writes : — "  Attendance  should  be  in  a 
measure  at  least  compulsory.  If  the  education  of  the  child  is  a 
subject  of  such  vast  importance  that  every  citizen  may  with 
justice  be  required  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  school,  then  the  State  should  have  some  adequate  means 
of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  their  money.  It  is  probable 
that  if  the  payment  of  the  various  grants  were  made  in  some 
measure  proportionate  to  the  attendance,  some  slight  improve- 
ment would  toUbw.  I  visited  one  school  in  which  tnere  had  not 
been  a  single  pupil^for  six  weeks.  The  teacher,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  visitmg  the  school  each  morning,  was  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  of  $40  per  month."  Other  inspectors  are  more  disposed 
to  rely  rather  upon  a  larger  measure  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  upon  the  greater  interest  of  parents  in  the  work 
of  education.  The  necessities  of  home  requirements,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, account  largely  for  this  irregularity,  but  it  is  also  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  trie  carelessness  and  indifference  of  parents 
and  guaraians. 

VI. — CUEBICULUM. 

The  full  programme  of  studies  for  the  public  school  is  given  in 
Appendix  B.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  together  with 
"  Ooservation  Lessons,   are  the  main  subjects  in  the  three  lowest 

Sades.  The  study  of  Geography  is  begun  in  Grade  III,  and  of 
istory  in  Grade  V .  With  reierence  to  the  teaching  of  this  last 
branch  the  Superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  Schools,  writes  :— 
"  All  classes  above  five  study  British  and  Canadian  History. 
This  study  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  leading  our  boys  to 
appreciate  their  birthright  as  British  subjects  and  citizens  of 
Canada,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
citizenship,  and  to  familiarise  them,  in  an  elementary  way,  with 
the  nature  of  the  problems,  which  the  past  presented,  thus  laying 
the  foundations  for  intelligent  participation  in  pubKc  matters 
when  in  mature  years  the  exercise  of  that  citizenship  shall  fidl  to 
them." 

Elementary  Science  replaces  the  Observation  lessons  in  the 
Fifth  grade.  Physiology  is  added  in  the  Sixth,  and  Grammar  in 
the  Seventh  ;  Agriculture  is  also  taught  in  certain  schools. 

The  object  of  **  Programme  of  Studies  "  is  formulated  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  schools  as  follows : — ''  No  attempt 
is  made  to  have  each  pupil  master  the  prescribed  allotment  of 
each  subject  specified  in  tne  course.  The  programme  of  studies 
is  used  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  to  indicate  the  material  to  be 
employed  for  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the  pupik. 
The  primary  aim  is  development ;  the  communication  of  Toiow- 
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ledge  is  the  secondary  aim,  although  the  most  certain  means  of 
reaching  the  latter  object  is  the  faithful  pursuit  of  the  fomier. 
In  determining  when  pupils  are  to  be  promoted,  the  question 
asked  is  not  whether  all  the  assigned  subjects  have  been  mastered 
to  some  specified  degree  expressed  in  percentage,  but  whether 
the  educational  progress  of  the  pupils  will  be  best  served  by 
advancement  to  another  grade  or  by  retention  for  a  longer  time 
in  that  in  which  he  has  been  working." 

The  religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  school  hours,  but  Keligious 
the  Regulations  of  the  Advisory  Boai*d  with  regard  to  religious  Instruction, 
exercises  in  the  public  schools  permit  the  reading,  without  note 
or  comment,  of  certain  selected  passages  from  the  authorised 
English  version  or  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  use 
of  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer.* 

VII. — Intermediate  and  Collegiate  Sch(X)ls. 

(a.)  Intermediate  Schools. — ^Intermediate  schools  are  always 
combined  with  ordinary  public  schools,  and  it  is  usually 
only  a  small  proportion  ot  the  pupils  that  are  doing  inter- 
mediate work  This  consists  in  a  more  advanced  study  of  the 
branches  of  the  public  school  curriculum  rather  than  in  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects.  These  schools  are  largely  used 
by  intending  teachers  as  places  of  preparation  for  the  non- 
professional examination  for  third  class  certificates. 

(6.^  Collegiate  Schools. — The  secondary  schools  proper  of  the 
province  are  the  so-called  Coll^ate  Schools.  There  are  three 
such  schools  in  Manitoba,  situated  at  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  and 
Portage  la  Prairie.  The  Advisory  Board  has  authority  to 
regulate  the  standard  of  admission  to  these  schools,  but  it  is 
usual  to  admit  boys  after  a  special  examination,  a  practice 
frequently  criticised  as  tending  to  lower  the  standani  of^attain- 
ment.  llie  number  of  pupiS  in  attendance  at  each  of  these 
schools  in  1898  was  525,  210, 12()  respectively.  These  institutions 
prepare  their  pupils  for  the  first  class  certificates  and  for  the 
entrance  examination  of  the  University  of  Manitoba.  In  1896 
a  commercial  course  was  started  at  the  Winnipeg  Institute, 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  branches :  English, 
Mathematics,  History  and  Geography,  Book-keeping,  Agriculture, 
Shorthand.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  this  course  in  1898 
was  43. 

VIII. — ^The  University  of  Manitoba. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Manitoban  Legislature  in  1877.  It  was  constituted  on  the 
model  of  the  old  London  University,  as  a  purely  examining 
body.  But  certain  teaching  institutions  are  affiliated  to  the 
Umversity,  and  hav^  the  right  to  nominate  seven  repesentatives 
to  the  University  Council    The  CoUegesf  tiius  affiliated  at  the 

*  The  full  text  of  these  Regulations  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
t  C/.  Papers  relating  to  University  Education  of  Boman  Catholics  in 
Certain  Colonies  (Colonial  Office  Return,  Cd,  116,  1900,  p.  10.) 
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y resent  time  are  the  St.  Boniiace  College  (Roman  Catholic),  St. 
ohn's  College  (Episcopalian),  Manitoba  College  (Presbyterian), 
Wesley  College  (Methoaist),  and  the  Manitoba  Medical  Collie. 
The  L  iiiversity  has  an  endowment  of  150,000  acres  of  land,  and 
enjoys  an  income  of  §5,500.  The  nimiber  of  students  is  about 
135.  In  the  University  there  are  three  faculties — Arts,  Medicine, 
and  Law,  though  the  SUitutes  permit,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Theology.  No  such  faculty 
lijis  yet  been  created.  Students  may  matnculate  after  passing 
the  rreliminarv  examination  or  the  Xledical  Entrance  examina- 
tion.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  study  the  student  may 
enter  for  the  Previous  exiimination,  and  suDsemiently  after  at 
least  two  years'  further  study  he  may  present  nimself  for  the 
Senior  B.A.  examination,  either  in  the  General  B.A.  Course  or  in 
some  special  course  of  study.  These  special  courses  are  five  in 
number :  (i.)  Classics,  (ii.)  Mathematics,  (iii.)  Modern  Languages, 
(iv.)  Natural  Science,  (v.)  MentJil  and  Moral  Science.  The 
schedule  of  the  subject  matter  dealt  with  in  these  examinations 
will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  the  XIniversitv. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  most  of  the 
University  examinations,  except  the  final  examinations  for 
degrees.  Before  payment  is  made  a  certificate  of  satisfaetor}' 
attendance  must  be  returned  by  the  Head  of  the  College  to 
which  the  student  is  attached.  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
both  represented  on  the  Board  of  Studies  and  on  the  various 
examination  Committees,  and  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
papers  are  set  both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  in  the  Preliminar)' 
and  Previous  French  and  English  versions  of  the  questions  set 
are  distributed.  In  1898  there  were  admitted  to  gmduation  40 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  11  Masters  of  Arts,  20  Doctors  of  Medicine, 
11  Masters  of  Surgery,  and  3  Bachelors  of  Laws;  of  these 
graduates  9  were  women,  who  are  admitted  to  the  examinations 
on  the  same  terms  as  men. 


IX.— The  Neglected  Childken  Act. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
1898  for  the  Setter  protection  of  neglected  and  dependent 
children : — 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  may  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  known 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children.  The  duties  of 
this  officer  are  (1)  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  organisation 
and  establishment  in  various  parts  of  the  province  of  societies 
for  the  protection  of  children  from  neglect  or  cruelty.  He  shall 
exercise,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  powers  conferred  on  such 
societies  of  placing  such  children  in  properly  selected  foster 
homes.  He  is  to  visit  aU  temporary  homes  and  shelters  where 
children  are  placed,  to  proviae  for  the  visitation  of  children 
in  foster  homes,  and  to  see  that  a  record  of  all  committals  is  kept 
by  the  societies  and  of  all  children  boarded  out. 
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Children  are  liable  to  be  apprehended — 

(1)  If  thoy  are  found  begging  in  any  street  or  place  of  public 
resort. 

(2)  If  they  are  found  wandering  about  at  a  late  hour  or 
sleeping  at  night  in  banis,  outhouses,  or  in  the  o[)en  air. 

(3)  If  they  are  found  dwelling  with  a  thief,  drunkanl,  or 
vagrant,  or  from  such  causes  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
salutary  parental  control. 

(4)  If  found  guiltv  of  petty  crimes  and  likely  to  develop 
criminal  tendencies  if^not  removed  from  their  surroundings. 

The  Judge  before  whom  the  child  is  brought  may  make  an 
order  for  its  delivery  to  the  custodv  of  a  soc^iety,  and  may  order 
the  municipality  to  which  the  cfiild  belongs  to  contribute  a 
reasonable  sum,  not  less  than  one  dollar  weekly,  towards  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  child.  The  society  is  empowered  to 
place  the  child  in  a  foster  home,  but  must  always  retain  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract  if  the  welfare  of  the  child  demand  it. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  may  discharge  any  child  from  the 
custody  of  the  society. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS,  1871-1898. 
1. — School  Population. 


!*kpli<inl 

Pupilfl 

PnpUM 

Pupils 

Total 

Year. 

Popalatiou. 

He^tereil. 
Under  6. 

Registered. 
5-21. 

Registered 
Over  21. 

No.  of  Pnpib 
R^stered. 

1871    - 

— 

817 

1881    - 

7,000 

— 

— 

— 

4,919 

1882    - 

9,641 

— 

—  ■ 

6,972 

1883    - 

12,346 

10,484 

10,831 

1884    - 

14,129 

* 
1 

- 

— 

11,708 

1885    - 

15,850 

1 
1 

11,046 

744 

13,074 

1886    - 

16,834 

1 

14,246 

1,000 

15,926 

1887    - 

17,600 

..  . 

14,484 

— 

16,940 

1888 

18,850 

1          - — 

14,996 

— 

18,000 

1889    - 

21,471 

57 

17,275 

1,027 

18,358 

1890    - 

25,077 

65 

21,972 

1,219 

23,256 

1891    - 

28,678 

58 

22,488 

1,325 

23,871 

1892    - 

29,564 

130 

23,022 

94 

23,243 

1893    - 

34,417 

80 

28,393 

233 

28,706 

1894    - 

36,459 

74 

32,403 

203 

32,680 

1895    - 

44,932 

87 

35,062 

222 

35,371 

1896    - 

50,093 

1          85 

37,701 

201 

37,987 

1897    - 

51,178 

84 

39,569 

1          188 

39,841 

1898    - 

57,431 

88 

43,825 

'          157 

44,070 

2. — Attendance. 


Year. 

Pupils  who 
attended 
less  than 

Between 

100  and  150 

days. 

Between 
151  days 
and  the 

Average 
AttendMioe. 

No.  of 
School  Days 

100  days. 

whole  year. 

in  year. 

1883    . 

5,064 

1884    - 

,  -n  , 

— 

--  - 

6,520 

— 

1885    - 

-.- 

7,847 

1886    - 

— 

8,611 

203 

1887    ■ 

9,878 

4,410 

3,607 

9,716 

228 

1888   • 

7,302 

— 

— 

9,856 

193 

1889    - 

11,807 

,        5,770 

4,033 

11,242 

212 

1890    ' 

12,461 

;         5,256 

3,860 

!       11,627 

213 

1891    - 

13,990 

7,321 

5,424 

12,433 

215 

1892    - 

12,306 

5,762 

5,766 

12.976 

218 

1893    - 

15,958 

7,983 

6,180 

14,180 

215 

1894    - 

16,845 

7,486 

8,707 

16,260 

218 

1895    - 

16,768 

8,643 

9,913 

19,516 

212 

1896    - 

18,439 

9,654 

9,894 

20,247 

216 

1897    - 

,       18,725 

10,062 

10,835 

21,500 

216 

1898    - 

20,657 

10,036 

13,477 

1 

24,958 

,          217 

1 

lak^^ 
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3. — ^Teachers  Employed  and  Standixq. 


Tear. 

No.  of 

en. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Colle- 
giate. 

l8t 

Clane. 

• 

1  2nd 
CIask 

3rd 
Claw. 

Interim 
Certifi- 
cates. 

1883 

246 

123 

123 

9 

37 

.   77 

88 

35 

1884 

359 

170 

189 

— 

47 

118 

138 

56 

1885 

476 

231 

245 

6 

47 

148 

200 

75 

1886 

525 

242 

283 

t 

44 

1  148 

236 

89 

1887 

581 

285 

296 

7 

55 

1  149 

255 

115 

1888 

675 

267 

408 

8 

IS2 

;  190 

298 

117 

1889 

668 

320 

348 

9 

71 

;  207 

258 

123 

1890 

840 

451 

389 

5 

68 

279 

369 

100 

1891 

866 

412 

454 

6 

88 

<  318 

414 

40 

1892 

902 

390 

512 

9 

86 

392 

341 

74 

1893 

997 

435 

562 

10 

94 

448 

392 

53 

1894  ; 

1,047 

500 

547 

15 

126 

467 

383 

56 

1895 

1,093 

570 

523 

18 

121 

525 

395 

34 

1896 

1,143 

585 

558 

20 

140 

539 

401 

43 

1897 

1,197 

601 

596 

£1 

219 

G25 

319 

11 

1898 

\,im 

654 

647 

25 

224 

658 

379 

4 

4. — Examination  of  Teachers. 


Year. 


iBt 

ClasB. 


■i 


e 


"S 


o 
:z; 


2nd 
ClaAs. 


i  ; 

S    < 

i  I 

d 


3rd 
Clawi. 


-8 

.5 
S 


1 

I 


Certificates  Granted 

on  standing  obtained 

elsewhere. 


3 

flC 


a 
©1 


CO 


E 

•c 

s 

a 


Total 
Number 
receiving 
Certifi- 
cates. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1805 

1896^. 

1897 

1S96 


14 

23 

10 

15 

6 

17 

7 

14 

10 

15 

9 

19 

8 

22 

12 

18 

19 

22 

14 

42 

29 

44 

23 

32 

18 

M^^H 

61 
72 
81 
128 
152 
193 
137 
225 
235 
246 
235 
216 


80 
19 
29 
28 
31 
78 
86 
50 
67 
90 
164 
97 
90 


265 
265 
264 
268 
419 
398 
328 
433 
616 
499 
294 
305 
276 


201 
92 
181 
150 
201 
263 
122 
131 
181 
118 
135 
165 
189 


4 

10 

18 

12 

— 

14 

32 

— 

21 

74 

— 

15 

110 

16 

24 

112 

60 

30 

140 

90 

65 

122 

41 

49 

106 

19 

41 

106 

23 

58 

141 

24 

76 

174 

24 

41 

67 

5 

81 

186 

159 

137 

124 

40 

74 

53 

56 

34 

43 

11 

4 


398 

387 

421 

417 

610 

687 

777 

723 

816 

886 

1,017 

1,133 

1,209 


The  Syntfim  of  Etlumfion  in  Mnnitobii. 
5. — Normal  School. 


Year, 

Legwlalive 
Orant. 

Total. 

SaloriM. 

iogand 
Saiool 

Fn«l. 

of  School  Treasiir- 

TottL 

SiU*. 

HOUBM. 

«IS. 

1      $        c. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1888  i   20,598  81 

97,068 

363.775 

1884  '  37,301  50 

U9.4W 

3:m!847 

120,376 

67,281 

302.273 

IHga  ,   40,916  01 

1B6,640 

338,996 

150,769 

.-iCSBS 

320,890 

lesa     17,277  01 

246,597 

380,623 

168,(M2 

47.785 

3523iB 

1887 

54,473  7i> 

226,813 

3.-)7.267 

181,042 

38.734 

18NN 

76,336  36 

198,882 

42,577 

18N» 

98,111  38 

282,201 

4:«,72I 

006,813 

70.464 

im> 

00,257  62 

225.080 

426,705 

200,929 

61,036 

11,634 

9.857 

7,671 

1H9I 

»a,30e  71 

3I2,3»6 

502,640 

251,719 

198.403 

19,944 

10.446 

9,521 

1892 

105,575  sa 

282,297 

500.227 

201,329 

190,637 

44.332 

17,916 

6,709 

1893 

108,071  55 

329,562 

700.683 

817,119 

134,590 

24,108 

12.356 

6.203 

I81H 

117,347  67 

3.'S4,063 

875.156 

360,076 

132.932 

20,587 

33.478 

4,749 

1800  !  120,009  13 

481,828 

m2.im 

378,656 

118.510 

18,166 

32,084 

12,070 

18W  1 130,582  0.1 

472,030 

857.15.3 

441,185 

96,863 

25,074 

32.670 

17,899 

1807  I14.%r>ai  41 

ffjj.482 

82:.,  774 

445,204 

57,370 

26.64B 

34,266 

11.928 

1898    )~.'>.>I74  2S 

.->22,0:i.-. 

-1,098,706 

465..371 

16.1.281 

26.850 

38,572 

13.159 

NoTFi   -In  the  nbove  Table  the  LegJBlative  grant  and  total  receijiU  b 
year  180ft,  nncome  of  rlie  grants  t"  Rchooln  liMve  not  yet  been  i«id. 


r 
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7. — Schools,  School  Houses  and  Apparatus. 


,-'8 

Year.     'gO  ^-^  a  p 

So  :  SpiS'-H 

""S  s  ^  © 

!.2!j  1  d-g  i 


o  o 


=  1^       5  »  9      SO 


Frame.  *  Brick. 


Stone. 


ScIiooIh 
Log.  I    using 
MapH. 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

Maps. 

Glolies. 

Number 
of 

Trees 
planted 
during 

Year. 


I 


m 
m 


883 
884 
885 


887 
888 


890 


892 
893 
894 


897 
898 


16 
128 
182 
272 
359 
468 
549 
575 
639 
700 
719 
774 
821 
874 
916 
956 
985 
1,018 
1,042 


256 
326 
390 
465 
506 
547 
592 
712 
746 
789 
860 
884 
962 
1,032 
1,068 
1,250 


543 

554 
629 
653 
669 
744 
761 
854 
860 
924 


432 

450 
532 
563 
568 
627 
636 
703 
730 
763 


; 

— 

19 

6 

21 

6 

15 

6 

25 

7 

27 

10 

37 

11 

38 

16 

39 

16 

39 

16 

49 

18 

84 
77 
76 
58 
64 
69 
71 
96 
75 
94 


487 
509 
667 
586 
611 
704 
759 
804 
809 
852 


1,594 
1,796 
1,849 
1,905 
2,273 
2,113 
2,445 
2,625 
3,056 
3,256 


293 
346 
364 
462 
541 
657 
596 
614 
659 


1,224 
2,475 
2,223 
5,595 
3,231 
5,249 
2,996 


8. — Teachers'  Salaries. 


Number 

1 

ear. 

Highest 

Salary 

Paid. 

Average 
Salary  for 

the 
Province. 

Average 
Salary 

in  Cities 

and 
Towns. 

Highest 
Salary 

in 
Rural. 

Schools. 

1 

Average 
Salary 

in 

Rural 

Schools. 

of 

Teachers 

Attending 

Normal 

Five 
Months 
or  more. 

Number 

Attending 

less  than 

Five 

Months. 

Un- 
trained 
Teach- 
ers. 

$ 

$     c. 

$     c. 

$ 

$     c. 

1883 

522  00 

670  00 

456  50 

— 

— ■ 

1884 

699  00 

— 

433  50 

— 

1885 

554  00 

-  - 

425  10 

1886 

1,500 

459  00 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

-1^-. 

1887 

1,500 

_. . 

800 

143 

210 

288 

1H88 

1,500 

— 

850 

— _ 

194 

258 

22:^ 

1889 

1,500 

483  20 

602  16 

900 

463  70 

185 

:^02 

17S 

1890 

1,500 

488  13 

741  30 

800 

453  46 

189 

289 

18i» 

LH91 

1,600 

474  05 

661  23 

900 

426  60 

2o9 

431 

166 

1.^ 

1,600' 

49U  15 

700  52 

900 

461  00 

343 

366 

192 

1893 

1,800 

479  36 

642  68 

800 

456  24 

419 

:^50 

222 

1894 

l.HOO 

480  00 

631  90 

720 

410  00 

452 

290 

147 

1895 

1,800 

427  SO 

635  35 

720 

368  67 

487 

390 

216 

1896 

1,800 

434  73 

604  94 

7:>o 

411  85 

054 

341 

148 

1897 

1,800 

495  21 

533  56 

750 

484  48 

709 

352 

136 

1898 

1,800 

4.%H  80 

562  96 

700 

397  21 

795 

409 

97 
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9. — Assets  and  Liabilities. 


Assets. 

LiabUities. 

Year,     i 

Taxes  due 

from 
Municipal 
CouDcila. 

Value  of 
School 

Amount 

Debenture 

1 
1 

1 

Houses, 
Sit«s  and 
Furniture. 

Total 

due 
Teachers. 

Indebted- 
ness. 

Total. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1883 

411,596 

295,785 

1884 

— 

334,824 

— 

372,980 

1885 

-- 

— 

448,426 

1886 

— 

581,442 

-  — 

— 

459,791 

— 

1887 

434,072 

— 

— 

420,055 

— 

1888 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1880 

— 

015,319 

— 

413,478 

— 

1890 

253,847 

647,355 

904,682 

91,319 

454,546 

551,208 

1891 

249,561 

668,272 

928,442 

84,201 

449,489 

679,449 

1892 

232,028 

796,413 

1,232,675 

70,921 

537,676 

674,687 

1893 

401,262 

852,335 

1,263,447 

91,773 

555,856 

761,577 

1894 

312,665 

975,112 

1,468,282 

96,070 

655,723 

939,881 

1895 

289,687 

1,128,518 

1,560,700 

100,226 

741,134 

972,912 

1896 

407,976 

1,164,569 

1,677,037 

92,085 

750,351 

1,015,546 

1897 

350,344 

1,226,423 

1,754,875 

83,^^8 

740,444 

1,018,568 

1898 

1    418,598 

1,394,906 

2,057,453 

84,892 

841,103 

1,309,876 

10. — Expenditure  of  Legislative  Grant. 


Payment 

Inspection 

Examina- 

Normal 
School. 

Year. 

to 

of 

tion  of 

Office. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

$      e.  ;        $    r. 

$        c. 

$     c. 

$      f. 

$      r. 

1883 

20,596  81     1,361  00 

1,069  71 

1.090  00 

5,133  18 

29,242  70 

1884 

37,301  50     3,609  50 

732  44 

3,100  65 

6,683  32 

51,500  30 

1885 

40,916  01     3,914  40 

1,174  85 

3,145  71 

6,463  86 

55,794  85 

1886 

47,277  01  ;   4,360  30 

1,377  22 

3,417  48 

6,599  23 

62,980  94 

1887 

54,478  75     5,445  04 

1,676  12 

4,910  35 

8,160  92 

74,668  18 

1888 

76,336  36 

7,092  35 

1,587  68 

5,263  94 

8,010  43 

97,051  96 

1889 

96,111  38!    7,439  40 

1,583  13 

6,595  52 

8,279  92 

118,809  05 

1890 

99,257  62,    7,715  65 

1,762  46 

5,542  86 

3,833  43 

118,292  97 

1891 

95,306  71     7,838  78 

1,814  74 

5,184  30 

3,692  53 

113,837  16 

1892 

105,575  33     8,351  64 

2,081  43 

5,913  .% 

4,020  70 

127,036  93 

1893 

108,071  55     8,626  80 

2,803  46 

8,802  92 

3,706  22 

136,968  49 

1894 

117,347  67.    9,531  85 

3,815  07 

5,369  98 

4,040  58 

140,562  68 

1895 

129,099  13     9,878  67 

2,993  03 

5,440  10 

4,003  41 

152,386  54 

1896 

136,582  03     9,806  75 

1.707  12 

5,628  09 

3,989  78 

171,546  81 

1897 

143,561  41    10,496  85 

2,1.%  02 

5,988  92 

3,955  53 

166,903  48 

1898 

175,874  23   10,966  50 

1                     1 

2,255  90 

8,202  46 

3,926  42 

201,557  81 

Note — In  the  above  table  the  payments  to  schools  and  the  total  amount  of 
expenditure  are  incomplete  for  the  year  1898,  as  some  of  the  grants  to  schools 
have  not  yet  been  paid. 


'A-' 
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11.— Legislative  Grant  for  1898. 

EXPENDITUKE. 
Payments  for  Office  : 

Si*?^"    JO... 3,07100 

rrmunp^  and  Stationery 445  54 

Postage  and  Telegraph 312  73 

jbcidontals    ....  ...  12  15 

Typewriter 90  00 

.—       3,928  42 

Payments  fok  Ixspection  of  Schools  : 

Salaries 1q  925  qq 

Printing  and  Stationery *  11  60 

Incidentals 29  90 

10,966  00 

Payments  for  Normal  School  : 

'^!*f*««-         -. 4,860  88 

rnntin<<  and  Stationery 148  83 

Travelling  Expense** 85  00 

Library 174  20 

Furniture  and  Repairs I74  30 

Incidentals,  Rent  of  Piano,  Caretaking,  Light,  etc.  141  75 

Exaniioations 4*^3  1^0 

^"^ 2,143  80 

8,202  46 

Payments  foe  Examination  of  Teachers  : 

Examiners' Fees 1  79g  50 

Printing  and  Stationery  457  40 

-        2,2oo  JK) 

Paymento  for  Advisory  Boarp: 

Members'  Travelling  ExpenNes     -        -        .        .  282  80 

Payments  for  Teachers'  Institutes  : 

Travelling  Expenses  49  50 

Payments  to  Collegiate  Institutes: 

Grants 7,794  61 

Expenses  of  Inspection  -        -        .        .  *227  25 

— ^^— — —         8  021   7fi 
Grants  to  Intermediate  Schools  ...  9*100  00 

Ordinary  Grants  to  Schools  ....  158*752  47 

Grant  to  ^lanitoba  University  -  3' 600  00 

Grant  to  Manitoba  University  (Special)  '75O  00 

Grant  to  Manitoba  University  (Building  Fund  revote)  60  00 

$205,867  81 
4226.  2  F 
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12. — SCHCJOLS. 


Year. 


School  DiBtrictB. 


Expenditure  to  Schools. 


*^^-    I    tion. 


x:«  .*  '  Maximum  rr, i„i/i^„„* 

^'""i      Grant  to  Totul  Grant 

^.^«     each  School      ^.^\ 
mente.  year.         S<5hool«. 


Total 
Expenditure. 


• 

$  c. 

:   $  c. 

$   c. 

1885- 

-    468 

343 

390 

100  00 

40,916  01 

55,794  85 

1886- 

.    549  , 

422 

465  , 

100  00 

47,227  01 

62,080  94 

1887- 

-  .   575 

464 

506 

100  00 

54,478  75 

74,668  18 

1888- 

-  '   639 

495 

547 

150  00 

80,641  00 

93,546  00 

1889- 

700 

574  , 

592 

150  00 

(96,111  38 

1 18,809  a5 

1890 

-  '   719 

627 

712 

150  00 

99,257  62 

118,192  97 

1891  - 

774 

612 

746 

150  00 

95,306  71 

113,837  16 

1892  - 

821 

660 

789 

IdO  00 

105,575  33 

127,036  39 

1893  - 

874 

713 

860 

130  00 

108,071  oo 

136,968  49 

1894 

916 

751 

884 

130  00 

117,^47  67 

140,562  68 

1895- 

956 

786 

982 

130  00 

129,099  13 

152,386  54 

1896- 

985 

833 

1032 

130  00 

,  136,582  03 

171,546  81 

1897 

1018 

843  ' 

1068 

130  00 

143,561  41 

166,903  48 

1898- 

1042 

1 

928 

1250 

130  00 

175,874  23 

201,657  81 

NaTK.--lQ  the  above  table  the  paymentH  to  schools  and  the  total  amount  of 
expenditure  are  incomplete  for  the  year  1898,  as  some  of  the  grants  to  schook 
have  not  yet  been  paid. 


13. — Religious  Exercises,  etc. 


Year. 


I 


.5  0)  • 
>  c  c 


es  • 

H 


T?  S  *    Tl  S  « 


o 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1«07 
1898 


713 

451 

751 

594 

786 

433 

833 

361 

843 

333 

928 

325 

407 
545 
396 
327 
308 
362 


339 
533 
295 

236 
282 


255 


398 

343 

494 

272 

674 

205 

637 
633 
569 


196 
237 
258 


550 
645 
629 
7t»8 
746 
814 
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APPENDIX  B. 

PROGRAMME    OF    STUDIES    FOR    THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The  work  to  be  clone  iu  the  Public  Schools  is  divided  into  nine  Grades, 
as  follows :  — 

Grade  I. 

iJeo^enf/.— First  Reader,  Part  I. 

ComjyosUion.— Ready  and  correct  use  of  Simple  Sentences  in  familiar 
conversation  growing  out  of  reading  and  observation  lessons. 

Writing. — In  exercise  books  with  lead  pencil. 

ilrifAwte^ic.— Num}:)ers  1  to  20,  their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  <kc.,  to  one- 
twentieth  (no  figures). 

Relation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths ;  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths ;  thirds, 
ninths  (no  figures)  .      ^ 

Simple  problems  and  practical  measurements  introducing  gallons  m 
peck,  pecks  in  bushel,  months  in  year,  inches  in  foot,  pouna,  current 
coins  up  to  20. 

Addition  in  columns,  no  total  to  exceed  20. 

Observatio7i  Lessons : — 

1.  Plant  Life.— Study  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Name  of  parts— root, 
stem,  leaf.  Experiment  to  determine  the  use  of  each  part  to  the  plant. 
Observation  of  the  uses  that  animals  and  insects  make  of  the  plant. 

Leaves. — (n.)  Recognizing  and  naming  a  few  common  leaves. 

(6.)  Drawing  and  describing  each  leaf  as  studied.    Noting 

size,  shai^e,  colour,  margin,  veining.    Colouring  of  some 

drawings, 
(c.)  Memorizing  ai)pi*opriate  jioems  and  reproducing  stories 

told 
Flowers. — (a),  (6),  (c.)  Same  as  under  leaves.    Observing  the  parts  in 

each  and  distinguishing  between  them. 
Seeds. — (a),  (/>),  (c.)  Same  as  under  leaves.    Planting  many  ^seeds  of 

some  one  kind,  a  few  of  several  kinds  ;   some  in  the 

light,  some  in  the  dark,  some  in  dry  eai'th,  some  in 

moist  earth,  some  in  cotton.    Observing  results. 

2.  Animal  Life.— Insects— grasshopper,  butterfly  and  allied  insects. 
Birds— Habjts  of  the  more  famiuar  birds. 

Note.— A  calendar  may  be  made  to  show  changes  in  climate;  the 
migration  of  birds  ;  apijearance  of  flowers  ;  ripening  of  seeds,  etc. 

6/?€^/t«</.— Copying  words. 

J/i«ic.— Singing:  of  rote-iiongs.  DriU  on  the_scale  aud^tervals-as  found 
in  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  4  on  second  page,  first  series  of  Charts,  Normal  Music 
Course.  (These  four  exercises  are  also  printed  on  four  cards,  one  on  each 
catii .      .„.  _      .     _.  _      .         .   .  _ 

Drawinc/. — Study  of  first  year  models  as  outlined  in  Primary  Manual, 
Part  I.  (sphere,  cube,  cylinder  right-angled  triangular  prism,  square  prism 
and  hemiBphere) 
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Grade  H. 

Beading,— Fmt  Reader,  Part  II. 

Phonic  Analysis. 

Exercises  in  Articulation  and  Pronunciation. 

Reading  at  sight  from  books  used  in  Grade  I. 

Reading  stories  and  poetical  selections  from  blackboard. 

Appropriate  selections  of  poetry  memorized  and  recited. 

Composition,— The  substance  of  the  reading  lesson,  and  of  short  stories 
told  or  read  to  pupils,  to  be  reproduced  by  them  orally. 

Oral  expression  in  complete  sentences  of  simple  thoughts  suggested  by 
reading,  ooservatien  lessons  and  personal  ex|)erience. 

Writing.— Coiij  Book  Na  1,  with  lead  pencil. 

Arithmetic — Numbers  1  to  20.  their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  meaning  of  onc-nalf,  one-third,  one-fourth,  et<^.,  to  one- 
twciitieth  (no  figures). 

Kelation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths  ;  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths  ;  thirds, 
ninths  fno  figures). 

Simple  problems  and  prax^tical  measurementij  introducing  gallons  in 
l)cck,  pecks  in  bushel,  months  in  year,  inches  in  foot,  jiound,  current 
coins  up  to  20,  et<'. 

Addition  in  columns,  no  total  to  exceed  20. 

Ohwrivifion  Lei^^m^ — Simple  stufly  of  familiar  plants  and  animals,  as  in 
(JiT^dci. 

S jelling.  From  Readers  only  -  such  words  from  each  lessc»n  as  pupils 
can  learn  while  mastering  the  reading  matter. 

J/imc— Hinging  of  rote-songS;  Review.  Drill  in  Interval.  Easy 
exercises  from  the  Chart  in  each  of  the  nine  kevs. 

Diawiiu/.—Htwdy  of  second  year  models  as  outlined  in  Primaiy  Manual, 
Part  II.  (ovoid  ellipsoid,  cone,  pyramid,  equilateral,  triangular  prism  and 
vase  form). 


Grade  III. 


Reading.—  Second  Reader. 

Phonic  Analysis. 

Exercises  in  Articulation  and  Pronunciation. 

Appropriate  selections  of  poetry  memorized  and  recited. 

Composition. — Brief  oral  expression  in  complete  sentences  of  thoughts 
Hu^ested  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc. 

Narrative  of  occurrences  within  pupiFs  experience. 

Written  exercises  on  the  foregoing  after  oml  work  has  l>oen  carefully 
done. 

Oral  and  written  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  the  reading  lesson. 

IFnftV/.— Copy-books  2  and  3. 

C^Jarefut  attention  to  penmanship  in  all  written  exercises. 

Arithmetic— lumbers  1  to  100. 

Their  combinations  and  separations  (oral  and  writt^^n). 

Use  and  meaning  of  one  twenty^first,  one  twenty-second,  etc.,  to  one  one- 
hundredth  (no  figures). 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Division  and  Partition  of  Fractions  dealt  with  in 
Grade  11. 

Roman  N^umerals,  I  to  C. 

Simple  problems,  introducing  seconds  in  minute^  minutes  in  hour,  hours 
i»  day  ;  pounds  in  bushel ;  sheets  in  quire,  quires  m  ream,  (tc. 
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■ation  Lettont : — 

int  Life.— CnntiimHtion  of  tlie  work  of  Qtades  I  and  II. 

nf  growth,  circulation  of  sap,  Ac. 

—Fibrous  and  fleaby ;  comparing,  describing,  naming. 

, — Ei'ect,  climbing,  ranning  ;  manner  of  growth. 

t. — Parbi,  compansons. 

re,— Parts,  amtngemeut. 

— Flenhy  and  dry  ;  coniitarisons. 

.nimal  Life.— Insects— An t«,  Bees. 

-Continuation  of  work  of  Grades  I  and  II. 

>y.l. — From  Reader. 

I  to  be  arranged  ta^  fur  hh  iKi-uiblt;  in  grou|M  itccording  to  similarity 

ind  sound. 

d  attention  to  spelling  of  all  words  used  in  written  exercises. 


Ow.-  IVanj^s    Drawini:    Ilonk  I 

ntrt   I.,  hIho  Mank  l>ook  for  applirntiri 

ucal  fentures  ut  neighbourhood. 

ntary  lessons  on  direction,  distance,  extent. 


Grade  IV, 
«j7.— Third  Reader. 

luation  of  exercises  of  previous  Omdes. 
ises  to  secure  projection  of  tone  and  distinct  articulation. 

dzingof  Poetical  .Selections. 

otitiim.  —  Exercisea     based    on    Observation     Lessons,    iteadiuK 
Historical    Talcs,     Geography,     personal    experience.      Special 
Q  to: 

inguage  a."  an  expression  of  thought, 
rder  of  thought. 

)rrection  of  common  errors  in  sjx^ech. 
:  writing. 

Ki?.— t'opy-l>ooks  4  and  5. 

Ill  attention  to  |ionmnnship  in  nil  nTitt<'n  ovcrciscs. 

Hie' ic— Numeration  and  Notation. 
le  Rules. 

ion,  Subtraction,   Division  and    Partition    of    Fractions    alreadjr 
'figures). 

iuction  of  terms  Nimicmtor,  Denominator,  A-c. 
,n  Notation. 

h1  Problems,  iiitroducirig  remaining  Reduction  Tables. 
Ic  Problems,  introducing  the  use  ofdollars  and  cents, 
pi-actice  in  Simple  Rules  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity, 

infiim  Le*Mn«.—OTa<]p  III.  continued. 


'.—Completion  of  the  work  found  in  part  I.,  Fir^it 
all  Music  in  parts  II.  and  III  (First  Reader.) 
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Drawing, — Prang's  Dmwing  Book  No.  IL,  ^  outlined  in  Teachers 
Manual,  Part  I.,  also  blank  lKX)k  foi*  application  of  work  done  in  Book  IT. 

Geography  i — 

(a)  Review  of  work  of  Grade  HI. 

Lessons  to  lead  to  simple  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  ffreat  ball,  with 
smface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  the  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
having  two  motions. 

(b)  Lessons  on  Natural  Featui'es,  first  from  observation,  afterwards 

by  means  of  moulding  board,  [>ictures  and  blacklK>ard  illustratioas. 

(r)  Preparation  for  and  introduction  of  mai)8.  (Review  of  lessons 
in  (position,  distance,  direction  with  a' presentations  drawn  to 
sciile.)  Study  of  map  of  vicinity  dmwn  on  blackboard.  Mapi< 
of  natural  features  diuwn  from  moulded  forms.  Practice  in  read- 
ing conventional  map  svmbols  on  outline  maps. 

(lI)  Gonoml  study  from  ^l^be  and  inai)A.  The  homisplioro,  continent ;, 
o<*oan«*  an<l  largo  i.-^Jandft,  thoir  rolativo  position^*  ant  I  4z»*.  Tho 
continents,  their  ix)sitiou,  climate,  form,  outline,  surroundin<,'s, 
principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  the  most  impK)rtant  countries, 
productions,  people,  interesting  facts  and  associations. 


Grade  V. 

ReiuUmj, — Fourth  Reader. 

Continuation  of  exercises  of  previous  Grades  in  pronunciation,  dec. 

Memorizing  of  Poetic4il  Seleetions. 

Composition. — The  work  of  Gratle  IV.  continued,  with  exercises  based  on 
the  History  of  this  Grade. 

Writing, — Copy  Books  (\  and  7.  Careful  attention  to  iK'nmanship  in  all 
written  exercises. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  Numeration. 

Formal  Reduction. 

Easy  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Denominate  Fractions. 

Daily  nractice  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  simple  rules. 

Graded  Problems. 

Roiiding  and  writing  Decimals. 

EUmentary  Se^ience, — 

1.  Plant  Life— Relation  of  plant  to  soil,  light,  heat  and  moisture, 
(comparisons.    Continued  study  of  growth. 

Tr.ico  the  changes  in  vegetables  and  selectoil  trees,  keeping  a  record  of 
tiuch  changes. 

Roots—Primary  and  secondary  ;  annuals,  ])iennials  and  perennials. 

Stems—Compare  underground  stems  and  stems  al>ove  groun<l ;  compare 
ondogens  and  exogens. 

Buds—Situation  and  kinds ;  arrangement. 

Leaves — Peculiar  forms  ;  arrangement. 

Flowers— Position  and  arrangement ;  analysis  and  description  of  common 
flowers;  this  should  lead  up  to  that  orderly  description  which  is  necessary 
in  classification. 

Prtut— Kinds ;  how  formed  j  haw  distributed,  itc. 

2.  Animal  Life— Continuation  of  work  of  previous  Grades. 

Spelling,— From  Reader.    Exereises  as  in  Grades  III.  and  IV. 

,¥iMtc.— Review  of  the  most  difficult  songs  and  exereises  in  Part  II., 
First  Reader,  giving  special  attention  to  two-part  songs  and  exercises,  so 
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ih  pupil  may  l«  nblc  to  sing  either  a  aoDrano  or  a 
icement  of  work  lai<l  down  in  the  sec 
Reader,  Part  II. 


aphy  —Simple  study  of  the  important  countries  in  each  continent 

xiaition  of  the  country  in  the  continent ;  its  naturftl  fsatorea, 
productions ;  its  people,  their  occupations,  manners,  customs ; 
calities,  citiea,  rj;c.     Manitoba  and  Canada  to  be  studied  first. 
ling  boards  and  map-dmwing  to  be  aids  in  the  study. 


y. — Talei  and  BioffrapAy. 


Itts  and  Ancient  Ureocc. 
hal  and  the  twogrcnt  nations  of  h\n  time. 
the  f>n?at-  or  Eiirly  En;;lAn<l 
moKiic  or  Medieval  Kurojn'. 
the  Hcnnit  and  the  CruMulcs. 
if  Arc  or  tlie  En^IiMh  in  France, 
y—hi"  great  aml>ition. 
nnada,  or  England  on  the  Seas. 
Eliot  and  the  rightu  of  the  |ieop1e. 
'itl— England's  CWonies. 
rforci-— The  SUvo  Trade, 
inson—The  stoiyof  invention, 
jck— The  Indian  Empire. 


bas  -Discovery  of  America. 

Ian — Circumnavigation  of  the  Glolie 

r — Early  Canadian  Discovery. 

Jain— and  early  settlement. 

—The  story  of  Mesico. 

to  and  the  Miasissipni. 

le  and  Western  Exploration. 

Bine  de  Verehcres  and  Daulac,  or  Indian  Warfare. 

■ville  and  the  Hudson'M  Bay  Co. 

and  Montcalm—Tbe  great  struggle. 

n  Cook  and  Vancouver— Our  Pacific  Coast. 

ielkirk  and  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

Secord  and  Canadian  Loyalty. 

•loift/.—aiiiiVH  Healtli  Primer  (Pathfinder  No.  1). 


Grade  VI. 

iij7.— Evangeline.     Hiverside  Lit.,  Series  No.  1  (Honehton,  Mifflin 

phical    Stories,     Haivtliome,     Riverside     Lit.,    .Series     No.     I" 

in,  Mifflin  &  (Jo.). 

Eyes  and  other  jmfcrs     Riverside  Lit.,  Series  No.  36  (Houghton 

:  Co.). 

•iitJOH. — Same  ai  Grade  V.,  with  exercises  l>ased  on  the  History  frf 

le. 

Cartful  attention  to  peuuuuiship  in  all 
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Arithmetic, — Factors,  Meassures  and  Multiples. 

Vulgar  Fractions. 

Easy  application  of  I^ccnnials. 

Easy  apx)lication  of  Sqimre  and  Cubic  Measures. 

Daily  practice  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapiiiity  in  simple  rules. 

Easy  application  of  Percentage. 

Graded  Problems. 

Elementary  Science.— As  outlined  in  Course  of  Agriculture  Series  T. 

Spelliiig.^YTom  Reading  matter.    Careful  attention  to  sixilling  of  all 
wonis  used  in  written  exercises. 

Music. — Completion  of  wt>rk  found  in  Second  Series  of  Charts,  and 
Part  II.  of  Second  Reader. 

Z>>-ajwfH7.— Prang's  Drawing  Books  Nos.  V.  and  VI.  as  outlined  in 
Teachers'  Nfanual,  Part  TIT. 

(jti^f/ifiphy  :-- 

(a)  The  earth  a.s  a  glol>e.  Simple  illustrations  and  .stiitementH  with 
reference  to  foiin,  size,  meridians,  parallels,  with  their  xn^  ; 
motions  and  their  effects,  cm  day  and  night,  seasons  ;  zones  ynth 
their  characteristics,  as  winds  and  ocean  currents ;  climate  as 
affecting  the  life  of  man. 

(h)  Physical  features  and  conditions  of  North  America,  South  America 
and  Europe  studied  and  compared  — ]>osition  on  the  glolx*,  position 
relative  to  other  grand  divisioas,  size,  form,  surface,  drainage, 
animal  and  ve^etablo  life,  resources,  causes  determining  growth  of 
cities ;  inhabitants,  their  ofcui»ations  and  social  condition ; 
important  localities,  cities  and  towns. 

(c)  Observation  to  accompany  the  study  of  Geography— apparent 
movements  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  varying  tmie  oi  their 
rising  and  setting ;  difference  in  heat  of  the  sun's  ravs  at  different 
hours  of  the  day ;  change  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  s  rays  coming 
through  a  school  room  window  at  the  same  hour  during  the  year  ; 
varying  length  of  noon-day  shadows ;  changes  of  the  weather, 
wind  and  seasons. 

Hietory. — English  History,  Creighton,  Chap.  1  to  9. 
Canadian  History,  to  taking  of  Quebec. 

PAywbfogry.— Physiology  for  Young    People  (New    Pathfinder    No.   2, 
Chap.  1  to  9). 


Grade  VII. 


Reading. — Story  of  Iliad. — Church.    English  Classic  Series  No.  59. 
Story  of  iEneid.— Church.    English  Classic  Series  No.  58. 
Birds  and  Bees.— Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  28. 
Christmas  Carol  (condensed).— English  Classic  Series  No.  32. 
The  Children's  Treasury  of  English  Song,  Part  I.,  Palgrave.    (Mc^Iillaii 
&Co.) 

Composition. — Oral  and  written  exercises  as  in  i)revions  CJrades. 
Makmg  of  absti^acts  ;  expansion  of  narrative  sentences  into  paragraphs  ; 
topical  analysis  ;  proportion  in  the  [uragraph. 

ITnViw^.-— Careful  attention  to  i)enman3hip  in  all  written  exercises. 

Arithnwtic.—DecmisAii. 

Percentage  without  time. 

Easy  problems  in  Interest. 

Application  of  Square  and  Cubic  Measures. 

Vroblems, 
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iling.—Aa  in  Grade  VI. 

«c.— Third  Reader,  Normal  Miiwic  Course. 

K««(7.— Pi-ang's  Drawing  Books  Nos,  VII.  and  VIII.  as  outlined  in 
a\. 

(pwjoAi/.^Pliysical  _  and  Political  Geography  of  tlie  countries  in 
>e  and  North  America. 

icral  review  of  the  physical  features  of  the  grand  divisions  ;  {Wr^ition 
;  countiies  in  the  grand  diviKJonx  :  Hurroiindings,  surface,  climate : 
il  and  vegetable  life :  resources ;  inhabitantJ<,  their  occupations  and 
condition  ;  imi>ortant  localities,  cities  and  towns. 

i/oi'i/,— English  Histnrj'.    Creifthton,  Chap.  10  to  Ifl. 
ladian.     From  taking  of  Quf^lxi-  to  Con  federation. 

/«in/ix/i/.— Physiology    for  Young  People    (New    Pathfinder  No.  2, 

10  to  17). 

tmtiiar. — Inductive  study  of  the  sentence,  with  results  put  in  clear 

jnciso  language. 

Examination    and    comparison    of    ea^iy     sentences    leading    to 

ication  into  Declarative,  Interrogative,  ic. 

Division  of  comi>ound  sentences  into  indeiwudcnt  pi-opasitions. 

Division  of  easy  sentences  into  suhjcet  and  predicate. 

■Division  of :  (a)  Complete  subject  into  bare  subject  and  modifiers : 

implete  predicate  into  oare  prcaicate  and  modifiers. 

Compaiiaon  of  word  groups  leading  to  the  distinction  lictween : 

()  Phrases  and  clauses. 

*)  Princiiml  clauses  and  subordinate  clauses. 

-Examination  and    compaiison    of  words,   phi-ases    and    dependent 

a  with  regai-d  to  their  use  in  the  sentence. 

■Analysis    of    compound    sentences;    easy    complex    sentences   and 

luons  prose. 


Qradk  viir. 


wVinii.—  CVicket  on  tho  Hearth.    English  Classic  Keries,  No.  fid. 

fs  of  Ancient  Itome.    English  tllassic  Series,  Nos.  TG,  77. 

ing's  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  English  Cilassic  Series,  No.  41. 

?  Children's  Trcasurj-  of  l':iiKlish  Song,  Part  IT.,  Pfllgi-ave.    (hfeMillaii 

) 

iil/otilion. — Continuation  of  exeiinses  of  previous  Grades. 

ect  iiLstruction  in  choice  of  words,  armngenicnt  of  words  in  soutenecs, 

nre  of  jiamgrftphs,  nanation,  description,  common  figures  of  speech. 

ithuj. — Cjireful  attention  to  |ieninftiisliii>  in  all  written  exercises. 

'(Ahw('C.— Percentage,  Insurance,  Commission  and  Brokerage,  Profit 
[joes.  Duties,  Interest  and  Discount,  Measurement  of  sur^ces  of 
ngidar  solids  and  of  Cylinders,  Square  Root  with  easy  applications. 

menfarj/  Scienee.—Aa  outlined  in  Prairie  Agriculture  Series  U, 

lljii{f.~AB  in  Grade  VIT. 

«<■.— Third  Reader. 
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Dtumttg, — Prang'rt  Drawing  RooIch  Nor.    IX.  and   X.,  a.s  outlined  in 
Manual. 

Geography. — Physical  Geography. 

General  review  of  the  continent.s  with    special  reference    to    British 
possessions. 
Topics  as  in  Grade  VII. 

ITw^ory.— English  History.    Creightou  reviewed. 
Canadian.    From  Confederation  to  present  time. 

Alffe&ra, — Simple  rules  ;  simple  equations ;  problems  ;  ea.sy  exercises  in 
factoring. 

Geottietn/, — Euclid,  B<x)k  I.,  Propositions  l.-XXVI. 

Gtumf/iar. — Exercises  similar  to  those  in  Grade  VII.,  but  on  more 
difficult  sentences,  and  on  continuou>^  proso. 

1. — Clasificaticm  of  words    into  part>i  of  >ii>eeoh,  following  the  order 
suggested  by  the  work  of  Grade  VTI. 

2. — Distinguishing  between 
(a)  The  different  naming  words. 
(fj)  The  different  modifying  words. 
(c)  The  different  connecting  words. 

3, — Parts  of  speech  accurately  defined. 

4. — Inflection. 

5. — ^Analysis  and  parsing. 


Gbade  IX.  (Optional). 


In  cities  and  towns  Boards  of  School  Trustees  may  esta])li8h  a  now 
Grade,  to  be  known  as  Grade  IX. 

The  pro^mme  of  studies  for  this  Grade  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Advi.^ry  Board, 
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APPENDIX  C. 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RELIGIOUS   EXERCISES. 

REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

BKQABDINQ 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Adopted  May  2lst,  1890. 

The  Religions  Exercises  in  the  Public  Schools  Hhall  be  : — 
(a)  The  Reading,  without  note  or  comment,  of  the  followin<?  selections 
from  the  authorised  Enirlish  Version  of  the  Bi))le  or  the  Donay  Version  of 

the  liible. 
(h)  The  use  of  the  following  forms  of  prayer. 

SCHin^UJJE  HKADINGS. 

PaUT    f.       HlsTORKAl.. 

1.  The  Urwition  (Jen.  i,    110 

2.  The  Creation     coutinne*! (Jrn.  i,  20  31 

3.  The  Fall  of  Man Cien.  iii, 

4.  The  Deluge (ien.  viii,    1-22 

5.  The  (/ovenant  with  Noah    Gen.  ix,    1-17 

G.  The  Trial  of  Abraham (Jen.  xxii,    1-18 

7.  Isaac  lUessert  Jacol>  (Jen  xxvii,    1-29 

8.  Esau's  lilessing  Cien.  xxvii,  .30  lo 

y.  Jacob's  Vision (yen.  xxviii,  10-22 

10.  Jacob's  IJeturn  to  liethcl Gen.  xxxv,    1-15 

11.  Joseph  and  his  ))rethren  Gen.  xxxvii,    1-22 

12.  Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt    Gen.  xxxvii,  23-36 

13.  Pharaoh's  Dreams Gen.  xli,    1-24 

14.  Joseph's  Interpretations  Gen.  xli,  25-43 

15.  Jacoo's  Sons' Visit Gen.  xlii,     1-20 

1 6.  Jacol  )'s  Sons'  Hetuni  from  Egypt  Gen.  xlii,  21-38 

17.  The  Second  Visit  to  Egypt (ien.  xliii,    1-14 

18.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren Gen.  xliii,  15-34 

19.  Josei)h  and  his  Brethren — continued Gen.  xliv,    1-13 

•20.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren— continued Gen.  xliv,  1 4-34 

•21 .  Joseph  Discovers  himself  to  his  Brethren Gen.  xlv, 

2-2.  JacoD  and  his  Household  go  into  Egypt  CJen.  xlvi,  1-6,  28-34 

23.  Jacob's  Interview  with  Pharaoh Gen.  xlvii,    1-12 

24.  Death  of  JacK>b  Gen.  xlviii,    1-21 

25.  Burial  of  Jacob  Gen.  1,     1-36 

26.  Moses  at  the  Burning  Bush Exod.  iii,    1-20 

27.  Grievous  Oppre«*sion  of  the  Hebrews Exod.  v, 

28.  The  Passover Exod.  xii,    l-2ff 

29.  The  Isi-aelites  EscaiKi  Through  the  Red  Sea   Exod.  xiv,  10-31 

30.  The  Soug  of  Deliverance Exod.  xv,    1-22 

31.  (Jiving  of  Manna    Exod.  xvi,    2-35 

3*2.  The  Water  from  the  Rock Exod.  x\'ii, 

33.  The  Ten  Commandments Exod  xx,    1-17 

31.  The  Covenant  with  Israel   Exod.  xxiv, 

35.  The  Tabernacle  Exod.  xl,  17-36 

36.  Spies  sent  into  Canaan Num.  xiii,  17  .33 

37.  Tlie  People  Rebel  at  the  Report  of  the  Spies Num.  xiv,    1-3*) 

38.  'fhe  Song  of  Moses Deut.  xxxii,    1-14 
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39.  The  Death  of  Moses Deut.  zxidVi 

40.  Joshua  Succeeds  Moses...— JoaL  i,    1-17 

41.  The  Covenant  with  Joshua Joeh.  xxiT,    1-28 

42.  The  Call  of  Samuel I  Saml.  iii. 

43.  The  Israelites  Desire  a  King  .....* I  Saml.  viii,     1-20 

44.  Samuel  Anoints  Saul    I  Saml.  iz,  21-27,  xi,     1-11 

46.  Samuel  Anoints  David I  Saml.  xvi, 

46.  David  and  Goliath I  SamL  xvii,  1-27 

47.  David  Overcomes  Goliath   I  Saml  zvii,  28-54 

48.  David  and  Jonathan    I  Saml.  xviii,  1-16 

49.  David  Instructed  as  to  the  Building  of  the  Temple 

1  Chron.  xvii,     1-17 
oO.  David's  Advice  to  Solomon I  Chron.  zzviii,    1-20 

51.  Davids  Preparation  for  Building  the  Temple I  Chron.  xziz,    1-19 

52.  Solomon's  Wise  Choice I  Kings  iii,    1-15 

53.  Preparations  for  Building  the  Temple  I  Kings  v, 

54.  Solomon's  Prayer  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple... II  Chroa  vi,     1  21 

55.  Solomon's  Prayer — continued II  Chron.  vi,  22-42- 

56.  Eljjah  I  Kings  xvii, 

57.  El^ah  and  the  Prophets  of  Baal I  Kings  xviii,     1-21 

58.  Discomfiture  of  the  Prophets  of  Baal    I  Kings  xviii,  22-46 

59.  Eliijah  in  the  Wilderness I  Kings  xix,     1-13 

60.  Elijah  and  EUsha II  Kings  ii,    1-15 

61.  Naaman  the  Leper    II  Kings  v,    1-19 

62.  The  Fall  of  Israel II  Kings  x\ii,    6-24 

63.  Public  Worship  of  God  Re.stored  II  Chron  xxix,  20-30 

64  Deliverance  under  Hezekiah  II  Kings  xix,    1-19 

65.  Deliverance  under  Hezekiah— continued ...II  Kings  xix,  2<>-36 

66.  Rejoicing  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Restoration  of  Divine  Worshij) 

II  Chron.  xxx, 

67.  Jenisalem  Taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II  Chron,  xxxvi,    6-21 

68.  The  Golden  Image Dan.  iii,    1-18 

69.  The  Fiery  Furnace Dan.  iii,  19-30 

iO.  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den Dan.  vi, 

71.  The  Temple  Rebuilt Ezra  i,  1-6  «fc  iii, 

Part  2.— The  Gospels. 

1.  Christ  the  Word John  i,    1-18 

2.  The  Birth  of  Christ  Announced Luke  ii,    8-20 

3.  The  Visit  of  the  Magi Matth.  ii,     1  -12 

4.  The  Song  of  Simeon Luke  ii,  25-40 

5.  Jesus  in  the  Temple Luke  ii,  41-52 

6.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ  Matth.  iii,     1-17 

7  The  Temptation  of  Our  Lord Luke  iv,    1-15 

8.  Testimony  of  John  the  Bapti.'^t  John  i,  1^34 

U.  The  First  Disciples   John  i,  35-51 

10.  Jesus  at  Nazareth Luke  iv,  16-32 

11.  At  Capeniaum Matth.  iv,  13-25 

12.  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Matth.  v,    1-12 

13.  Sermon  on  the  Mount— continued Matth.  v,  13-20,  33-37 

14.  Sermon  on  the  Mount— continued Matth.  v,  38-48 

15.  Sermon  on  the  Mount — continued Matth.  vi,    1-18 

16.  Sermon  on  the  Mount— continued Matth.  vi,  19-34 

17.  Sermon  on  the  Mount-  continued Matth.  vii,     1  -14 

18.  Sermon  on  the  Mount — continued Matth.  vii,  15-20 

19.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes   Luke  v,    1-15 

20.  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic Luke  v,  16-26 

21.  The  Twelve  Apostles  Sent  Forth  Matth.  ix,  36-38,  x,     1-11 

22.  The  Centurion's  Servant— The  Widow's  Son Luke  vii,    1-17 

23.  The  Declaration  Concerning  John Matth.  xi,    2-19 

'24.  The  Feast  in  Simeon's  House Luke  vii,  3()-50 

25.  Privileges  and  Responsibility Matth.  xi,  :Jn  31 

26.  The  Sabbath  Luke  vi,     1-11 

27.  Parable  of  the  Sower    Mark  iv,     1-20 
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28.  Parable  of  the  Tares,  etc Matth.  xiii,  24-36 

29.  Parable  of  the  Tares  Explained,  with  other  Parables 

Matth.  xiii,  36-52 

30.  Children  Brought  to  Jesus— Conditions  of  Disciple8hip...Mark  x,  13-30 

31.  Tribute  to  Caesar— The  Widow's  Offerinc 

Mattn.  xxii,  15-22.  Mark  xii,  41-44 

32.  Christ  Confessed   Matth.  xvi,  13-28 

33.  Christ  Feeding  Five  Thousand Mark  vi,  30-41 

34.  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea Matth.  xiv,  22-33 

35.  The  Transfiguration Matth.  xvii,    1-13 

36.  The  Great  Supper Luke  xiv,    7-24 

37.  The  Lost  Sheep  and  Lost  Piece  of  Silver Luke  xv,    1-10 

38.  The  Two  Sons    Luke  xv,  11-32 

39.  The  Pharisee  and  tiie  Publican  Luke  xviii,    9-17 

40.  Blind  Bartimeus-Zaccheus  the  Publican  ...Luke  xviii,  35-43,  xix,    1-10 

41.  The  Cood  Samaritan Lukex,  25-37 

42.  The  Good  Shepherd John  x,    1-18 

43  Christ  One  with  the  Father John  x,  22-42 

44.  Humility John  xiii,    1-17 

45.  The  Death  of  Lazai-us  John  xi,  30-48 

46.  The  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Mark  xi,  1-11,  Matth.  xxi,    9-16 

47.  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins Matth.  xxv,     1-13 

48.  Parable  of  the  TalenU Matth.  xxv,  14-30 

49.  The  Judgment Matth.  xxv,  31-46 

50.  Christ  Comforts  the  Disciples    John  xiv,     1-14 

51.  The  Holy  Spirit  Promised  John  xiv,  15-31 

52.  Christ  the  True  Vine    John  xv,     1-17 

53.  Last  Sayings  of  Jesus  John  xvi,  1-15,  26-33 

54.  The  Prayer  of  Christ    John  xvii,    1-26 

55.  The  Box  of  Precious  Ointment Matth.  xxvi,     1-13 

56.  The  Last  Supper  Matth.  xxvi,  17-29 

57.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden— Betrayal  of  Jesus   Matth.  xxvi,  30-56 

58.  Christ  Def ore  Caiaphas  and  Peter's  Denial  Matth.  xxvi,  57-76 

59.  Christ  before  Pilate  Matth.  xxvii,    1-25 

60.  The  Crucifixion MattL  xxvii,  26-43 

61.  The  Crucifixion— continued Luke  xxiii,  39-56 

02.  The  Resurrection  Mark  xvi,  1-7,  John  xx,    3-18 

63.  The  Journey  to  Emmaus Luke  xxiv,  13-35 

64.  Jesus  Appears  to  His  Disciples— the  Doubt  of  Thomas 

John  XX,  19-29 

65.  Jesus  Api^ears  again  to  His  Disciples , John  xxi,     1  -23 

66.  The  Ascension    Matth.  xxviii. 

Form  of  Pkayer. 

Most  merciful  God,  we  yield  Thee  our  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  Thv 
fatherly  care  and  preservation  of  us  this  day^  and  for  the  progress  which 
Thou  hast  enabled!^  us  to  make  in  useful  learning ;  we  pray  tnee  to  imprint 
upon  our  minds  whatever  good  instructions  we  have  received,  and  to  bless 
them  to  the  advancement  of  our  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  ;  and  pardon, 
we  implore  Thee,  all  that  Thou  hast  seen  amiss  in  our  thoughts,  woras,  and 
actions.  May  Thy  good  Providence  still  guide  and  keep  us  daring  the 
approaching  interval  of  rest  and  relaxation,  so  that;^e  may  be  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  the  morrow  with  renewed  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind  ;  and  preserve  us  we  beseech  Thee,  now  and  foreven  both  outwardly 
in  our  bodies  and  inwardly  in  our  souls,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  lial  lowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ;  give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread ;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil.    Amen. 

The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  u.**  all  evermore.     Amen. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  AS  TO 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Revised  Aiujiist  8 Id,  1899. 


The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Board  in 
regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers  and  granting  of  certificates  :- 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  The  certificates  hereafter  granted  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  shall  rank  as  first, 
second,  or  third  class.  Those  of  the  first  class  shall  be  sub-divided  into 
grades  A  and  B  ;  those  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall  be  each  of  one 
grade.  The  first  and  second  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  ;  the  third  cla^s  certificates  shall  be  valid  for  three  years. 

2.  There  shall  be  two  parts  in  the  examination  for  granting  certificates 
—one  for  testing  the  literary  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  to  be  known 
as  the  non-professional  examination  ;  the  other  for  testing  their  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  to  be  known  as  the  professional 
examination. 

NON-PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

Third  Class. 

1.  Reading  and  Orthoepy, — Oral  reading  with  proper  pronunciation  and 
expression.    [Value  100  ;  minimum  retiuired  60.] 

Wniing  and  Spelling. — On  all  pajjers. 

2.  Engli-sh  Grarnmar. — Etymology  and  Syntax.    Exercises. 

Text  Book. — Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools  —Lee  and  Shepard. 
Supplementary — West's  Grammar. 

3.  Gonipositton  and  Rhetoric. — Familial*  and  business  letters ;  themes 
based  upon  prescribed  prose  literature  ;  principles  of  rhetoric  as  outlined  in 
prescrilMgd  text  book. 

Text  Book. — Welsh's  English  Composition. 

1900.  Composition  from  Models  (new  edition),  pages  1-184. 

4.  Poetical  Lite>uture. — Intelligent  comprehension  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  prescribed  poems ;  memorising  the  finest  portions ;  oral  reading  of 
prescribed  ix)ems. 

1900.  The  following  selections  from  Tennyson  :  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  (Enone,  The  Lotos-Eaters,  "  You  ask 
me  why,  tho*  ill  at  case,  "  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  Heights,"  "  Love 
thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought,"  The  Epic,  Morte  d'Arthur,  Ulysses, 
St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  "As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,"  "Sweet 
and  low,  sweet  and  low  "  "  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls,"  "  Tears, 
idle  tears.  I  know  not  wnat  they  mean,"  "  Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling 
drums,"  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  "  Ask  me  no  more  ;  the 
moon  may  draw  the  sea,"  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  To  Virgil,  Early  Spring, 
Freedom,  Crossing  the  Bar. 
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5.  Hutcny. — Tho  leading  events  of  Canadian  and  English  History. 

Text  Book— Arabella  H.   Buckley'.s    History    of    England ;    Clement's 
History  of  Canada. 

6.  Geography. -~T\\i}  general  geograph^^  of    the  world  ;    geography  of 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire  more  particularly. 

Text  Book— The  High  School  Geography. 

7.  Arithmetic, — 

Text  Book— Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVI. 
Supplementary  for  schools  requiring  additional  exercises :—  Thompson, 
Ballard  k  McKay's  High  School  Arithmetic. 

8.  /I  ^{/e^ra.— Fundamental  laws  of  algebra  j  elementary  rules ;  simple 
equations  of  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  quantities  ;  factoring ;  problems. 

Text  BDok.— C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra.  Chapters  L  to  X.  inclusive. 
Supplementary  for  schools  requiring  additional  exercises : — Robertson 
♦k  Bircnard's  High  School  Algebra. 

9.  Euclid. — Book  I.  with  exercises. 

Euclid's  definitions  will  Ijc  req^uired,  and  no  axioms  or  postulates  except 
Euclid's  may  be  assumed  unless  m  the  case  of  the  12tli  axiouL 

The  actual  proof  of  proiwsitions  as  given  in  Euclid  will  not  be  required, 
but  no  proof  of  any  proposition  occurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted  in 
which  use  is  made  of  any  propc«ition  which,  in  Euclid's  order,  occurs 
subseauently.  The  enunciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Aobrevia- 
tions  lor  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  symbols  +  and  - ,  or 
indices. 

(The  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  enunciations  as  required  will  be 
found  in  Todhunter's  Euclid.) 

NoTK.— The  First  Book  of  Hall  and  Stevens'  Euclid  and  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  Stringham's  revision  of  C.  Smithes  Algebra,  are  bound  together 
and  contain  all  tnat  is  rei^uired  for  this  examination  in  the  subjects  of 
Algebra  and  Euclid. 

10.  ^ota/iy.— Elements  of  Structural  Botany. 

The  course  in  third-class  Botany  shall  be  entirely  practical  and  descrip- 
tive, and  shall  cover  the  following  : 

The  flower,  its  parts,  their  functions  and  relations  as  ob.served  in  the 
actual  study  of  siKJcimens  of  the  following  orders  : — Banunculacese,  Cruci- 
ferae,  Leguniiiiosae,  Rosaceie,  Onagracea;,  SaxifragaceK,  Sapindaceai  and 
LiliacLW. 

The  classification  of  memWs  of  these  orders  to  their  sj)ecies  (Siiotton's 
Botany  being  the  limit).  ^ 

The  leaf  m  vernation,  venation,  phyllottixis,  surface,  margin,  outline, 
ba.se,  apex  and  function. 

The  study  of  flower  arrangement  and  opening. 

The  simple  study  of  fruits  and  their  classification — ^as  apocarpous  and 
syncarpous,  dehiscent  and  indehiscent. 

The  simple  study  of  the  root  and  stem,  with  drawings  of  cross  section 
and  branch  systems. 

Pollination,  fertilisation,  and  the  development  of  the  seed  from  the  ovule. 

The  study  of  hairs,  tendrils,  runners  ana  such  modification  of  {)arts. 

Germination,  illustrating  tne  gro\\'th  of  the  seed  and  conditions.  Plant 
food,  assimilation,  respiration  and  transpiration.  Simple  drawings  of  all 
the  parts. 

Plants  shall  be  submitted  at  the  examination. 

Text  Books— Spotton's  High  School  Botany  (Manitoba  edition),  and 
Manitoba  Course  of  Agriculture,  Series  1. 

Book  of  reference  for  Teachers.  -  Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany  (Ginn 
&  Co.). 
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11.  Agriculture. — 

Text  Book — Manitoba  Couree  of  Agriculture,  SerioH  2. 

12.  Phqfdoloffy, — 

Text  Book — iHiysiology  for  young  peo|>le  (New  PathfindcM-,  N<».  ±) 

\X  Book'keepimf. — 

Text  Book. — High  School  liook-keeping,  chapters  1  to  H  inclusive, 
tluiptei-s  8  to  10  ineTu.sive,  precis- writing,  indexing. 

14.  i^mmTMr.— Prang's  Elementary  Course,  Books  R  and  9.  Teachers 
Manual,  Part  IV 

Sketches  from  nature — more  stress  on  rapid  sketching,  noticing  the 
iiiasses  of  fonn  and  colour,  trees,  flowers,  hits  of  landscape  ;  guidance  as  to 
the  \\^  of  copying. 

Study  of  ai)pearances — some  lessons  on  Theory,  drawing  from  the 
rectan^ar  ol^ect  below  the  eye,  alxjve  the  eye :  ooaerving  convergence, 
finding  vanishing  ix>ints,  etc.  Books,  chairs,  taoles,  simple  sch<K)l  room 
objects  thoughtfully  drawn,  brightly  renderecl  (freehand  work  throughout). 

Foreshortening,  proportion,  convergence  as  principles  t^  be  observed  in 
good  drawing ;  8tre.Hs  on  simplicity  and  ^ce,  on  character  in  the  i-endering 
of  a  sketch ;  free  sketching  for  criticism  and  comjiarison  ;  thoughtful 
selections  for  the  books. 

First  steps  in  instrumental  drawiujg  ;  use  of  a  few  geometrical  jiroblems 
{See  1  to  9),  ability  to  read  the  working  drawings  illustrated  in  Book  8,  to 
make  a  simple  jiattem  accurately,  to  show  from  a  single  object  two  or 
three  views  figured. 

8pecial  features  of  the  senior  work — as  the  lessons  under  design,  studies 
in  li^ht  and  shade,  and  colour,  etc.,  to  be  met  or  adc«)ted  according  to  local 
conditions,  (read  notes  on  covers  of  pupils'  drawing  books.) 

16.  2/tMco.— Norpial  Music  Course  Third  Reader.  Chromatic  Scale, 
Minor  Scales.  Third  Time  Chart.  Modulation.  Exercises  in  vowels. 
Humming  exercises.    Breathing  exercises. 

Candidates  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  foi*  a  second  third-class 
certifteate. 

Second  Class. 

EwrrLWH. 

1.  Rttjbding  and  Or^Aoqtw/.— Oral  reading,  with  proper  pronunciation  and 
expression.    [Value  100,  minimum  required  60.] 

•2.  Wriihuf  aiid  Sjielling. — On  all  pai)ers. 

3.  (rmwwiar.— (One  paper.)    West's  English  Grammar. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  CompoHtion. — (One  t»per.) 

(a)  The  reading  of  the  selections  contained  in  Alexander  And  Libby's 
Composition  from  Models,  i)ages  249  to  457,  in  connection  >yith  the 
investigation  of  rhetorical  i)rinciples,  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  Genung's 
"  Outlines  of  Khetoric." 

('>)  Tlie  writing  of  an  essay  on  one  of  a  numl)er  of  subjects  to  l>e  assigned 
by  the  examiner.  The  essay  should  not  exceed  two  foolsct\p  pages  in 
IcngtL 

Text  Books — Composition  from  Models,  Alexander  and  T^ibby ;  Outliiu*d 
<»f  Rhetoric,  Genung  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

5.  Poetirat.    Literature. — (One  paper.) 
1900.    Coleridge— The  Ancient  Mariner,  Youth  and  Age. 


A  Qleam  of  Sunshine. 

Wordsworth— (I*algrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics),  The 
Education  of  Nature,  ("  Three  Years  She  Grew,")  "  She  was  a  Phantom  of 
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Delight,"  A  Lesson,  ("  There  is  a  Flower,  the  Lesser  Celandine  "  ),  To  the 
Skylark,  The  Gi*een  Linnet,  To  the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy ;  and  the  follow- 
ing sonnets  :  To  a  Distant  Friend,  "  Why  Art  Thou  Silent  ? "  England  and 
Switzerland,  "  Two  Voices  are  There,"  "Milton!  Thou  Should  be  Living 
at  this  Hour,"  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision,  "  Most  Sweet  it  is. 
With  Uplifted  Eyes,"  "  O  Friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look,"^ 
To  Sleep,  Within  King's  College  Chapel. 

History  and  Geography. 

1.  (a.)  English  ffist<^y  from  the  Eevolution  of  1688  to  the  peace  of  1815 
Green's  History. 

ib.)  Boman  Ilistoty  (Creighton's  Rome— Primer), 
[c.)  (rreek  HUtory  (Fyffe's  Greece — Primer) 

2i.  (a.)  Cmiadian  Hut<yi*y. — Clement's  History  of  Canada. 

(6.)  Geog^'apfiy. — Outlines  of  physical  and  mathematical  geography ; 
commercial  and  Physical  geography  of  Europe  and  America. 
Text  Book. — Tlie  High  School  Goograi)hy. 

Mathematics 
1.  Arithmetic. 

Text  Book. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic 

Supplementary  for  schools  requiring  additional •  exercises. — Thompwn, 
Ballard  k  McKay's  High  School  Arithmetic. 

'L  il/^e67Yi.- -Elementary  rules;  easy  factoring ;  hif^hestcounuon  measure; 
lowest  common  multiple  ;  square  root ;  fractions  ;  simple  equations  of  one, 
two,  and  three  unknown  quantities ;  indices ;  suras ;  ea.sy  qua<lratic 
equations  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities. 

Text  Book.— C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Supplementary  for  schools  re<iuiring  additional  exercises. — Robertson  k 
Birchard's  High  School  Algebra. 

3.  ^ttc/K^.-Bb.  L,  II.,  III. 

Euclid's  definitions  will  be  re<^uired,  and  no  axioms  or  postulates  except 
Euclid's  may  be  assumed,  unless  m  the  case  of  the  12th  axiom. 

The  actual  proof  of  propositions,  as  given  in  Euclid,  will  not  be  required, 
but  no  proof  of  any  proposition  occurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted,  in 
which  use  is  made  of  any  proposition  which,  in  Euclid's  order,  occurs 
subsequently.  The  enunciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Abbre- 
viations for  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  symbols  +  and  -, 
or  indices. 

(The  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  enunciations  as  required  will  be 
found  in  Todhunter's  Euclid.) 

4.  Book-keepifi^.—Ki^  School  Book-keeping^,  chapters  1  to  6  inclusive, 
chai)ters  8  to  10  inclusive,  precis  writing,  inaexing. 

Science, 

1.  Botany. — Elements  of  structural  botany. 

Plants  will  be  submitted  to  the  candidates  for  examination  and 
identification. 

Texts  Books— Spotton's  High  School  Botany  (Manitoba  edition)  and  the 
Manitoba  Course  of  Agriculture,  Series  1 . 


2.  Physics. — The  elements  of  physics. 

Text  Book—Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Sci 


Science,  {See  page  7). 


3.  Agriculture  \ 


4.  Music  y    Same  as  for  Third  Class  Certificate. 

5.  Drmving      ] 

(Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  Book-keeping,  Agricul- 
ture, Music,  and  Drawing,  for  third  class  certificates,  will  be  exempt  from 
examination  in  these  subjects  for  second  cli^.) 
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First  Class. 
English. 

1.  Wntitig  and  Spelling, — On  all  i)a[)er8. 

2.  Rhetori4:  and  Comvontion. — (Two  papers.) 

(a)  Tlie  reading  of  selected  prose  authors  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
pition  of  rhetorical  ))nnciples  along  tlie  lines  lai<l  down  in  Gcniing*s 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 

(6)  The  writing  of  an  essay  on  one  of  a  nunil^er  of  subjects  based  on  the 
selections  prescribed  for  rhetorical  study. 

Texts  for  1900    The  following  selections  from  Representative  Essays: 
(bnverrtations — I)e  Quincey  ;  (V>ni|)en.S}itiou — Emerson  ;  On  a  certain  Con 
(IcHcenHion  in  Foreigners— Lowell  ;  Kin  Beyond  the  Sea— 01  ad  stone. 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  (ienung. 

XHistort/oft/ie  EiuflinJi  L<nu;utif/e  and  Littniture-  -(One  pa^r.) 
History  of  English  Language — Lounshury,  Part  1  ;  English  Literature— 
Stopford  Brooke. 

4.  Literature. — (Two  |)apersw) 

(a)  Shakespeare — Macbeth,  The  Tenii)est. 

(b)  Chaucer— The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  (Clarendon  Press, 
Text). 

Milton — Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.  •• 

Mathematics. 

1.  Algebra, — The  Algebra  i)rescril)ed  for  the  second  class  examination, 
together  with  cube  root,  quaaratic  conations,  ratio,  projiortion,  variations, 
and  the  progression.s. — (C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  inclusive  of  the 
whole  of  Chapter  28.) 

2.  Euclid. — Definitions  and  lx)oks  I.,  IL,  IIL,  IV.,  definitions  of  boc»k  V., 
book  yj..  propositions  1.  2.  3,  A,  4,  33. 

Euclid  s  definitions  will  oe  re(|uired,  and  no  axioms  and  postulates  excei)t 
Euclid's  may  be  assumed  unless  in  the  case  of  the  12th  axiom. 

The  actual  proof  of  propositions  as  given  in  Euclid  will  not  be  required, 
but  no  proof  of  any  proposition  occurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted,  in 
which  use  is  made  of  any  proposition,  which  in  Euclid's  order  occui-s 
subsequently.  The  enimciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Abbrevia- 
tions for  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebi-aical  symbols  +  and  - ,  or 
indices. 

(The  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  enunciations  as  required  will  be 
found  in  Todhunter's  Euclid.) 

3.  Trigonometry.— V^  to  and  including  the  solution  of  plane  triangles.— 
Hamblin  Smith's.* 

Science 

1.  Geography.— Hh^  Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  —  American  Book 
Company. 

2.  (7A<^/iiji^»7/.— Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  —  Remsen's  Briefer 
Course. 

Note.— A  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
required. 

3.  PA?/«io/<oj37/.— Huxley's  Elementary  Lessons. 

History. 

-^tt^/i'M,— Green's  ^hort  History  of  the  English  People,  Chapters  iii., 
▼ii.,  ix, 
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Cawof/wiyt.— Bourinot's  How  Canada  is  Governed. 

Holderis  of  Second  Class  Certificates,  actually  employed  in  teaching,  who 
have  had  five  jrears'  succesHful  experience,  may  be  permitt^  to  take  the 
first  class  examination  in  two  parts. 

Part  1. — Mathematics  and  History. 

Part  2.  -  £ngliHh  and  Science. 

Candidates  most  write  on  Book-keeping,  Botany.  Agriculture,  Music,  and 
Drawing  if  they  have  not  passed  in  these  subjects  Wore. 

Marks  required  to  Pass. 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks,  and 
34  i)er  cent,  on  each  subject,  exc«pt  m  the  case  of  oral  reaaing,  where  60 
j)er  cent,  is  required. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  MANITOBA. 

C^OLLEfJlATE  AN1>  INTERMEDIATE  SoHOOIX 

1.  CheniiBh^y. — At  the  examination  for  first  class  teachers  it  is  the 
iut^tion  to  make  the  examination  practical.  Forty  {jer  cent,  of  the  paper 
will  Ihj  on  ]>ractical  work. 

Practical  examinations  in  this  subject  will  be  lield  in  the  Ijaboratorics  of 
WinniiKjg,  Brandon,  and  Portage  la  Prairie  Collegiate  Institutes. 

±  Phystct. — The  examination  for  second  class  teachers  shall  be  an 
ex^M^rimental  course,  defined  as  follows  : 

Chapter  I.  Meaning  of  "  Matter,"  "  Energy,"  "  Motion,"  "  Rest,"  and 
Force."  Three  states  of  matter;  Constitution  of  matter.  Volume,  mass, 
density.  Various  manifest^itions  of  Force.  Measurement  of  force  in  gravi- 
tation units.  Molar  and  molecular  forces.  Properties  of  inatter.  Iviuilibrium 
of  forces.  Gravitation.  Meaning  of  weight.  Distinction  between  hypo- 
thesis, theory  and  law. 

(chapter  II.  Properties  and  laws  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids.  Buoyancy. 
.Vrchimedes'  principle.  Determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 
The  barometer.  Air  pump.  Common  and  force  pumps.  Syphon.  Boyle's 
tul)e.    Brahma  Press.    The  hydrostatic  paradox. 

Chapter  III.  The  meaning  of  Momentum,  Acceleration,  Velocity. 
Effects  of  force  continuously  applied  to  matter.  Meaninjg  of  equal  masses. 
Statement  of  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion.  Tlie  application  of  these  laws. 
Centre  of  Gravity.  Determination  of  centre  of  gravity.  Equilibrium  of 
l)odies.  Curvilinear  motion.  The  pendulum.  Graphic  representation  of 
force  and  motion.    Comixwition  and  resolution  of  forces. 

C'hapter  IV.  Meaning  of  Work.  Measurement  of  work  in  gmvitation 
units.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  C.  G.  S.  systeni  of  units.  The 
law  of  machines.  Tne  pulley,  wheel  and  axle.  Levers.  Use  of  the 
balance.    Inclined  plane. 

Chapter  V.  Theory  of  heat.  Sources  of  heat.  Temperature.  Effect  of 
heat.  Elementary  laws  of  heat.  I^atent  heat.  Specific  heat.  The  calorie. 
Thermometry.  Use  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigi-ade.  Heat  convertible  into 
ix)tential  energy,  and  vice  vena.  Mechanical  e<iuivalent.  Steam  engine. 
Coservation  and  correlation  of  energy. 

Chapter  VI.  The  voltaic  cell.  Study  of  common  kinds  of  oeUs.  Polari- 
sation of  plates.  Direction  of  current.  Some  effects  produced  by  an 
electric  current.  Potential  and  electro-motor  force.  Ohm  s  law.  Methods 
of  combining  cells.  Laws  of  currents.  The  galvanometer.  Laws  of 
resistance  of  a  conductor.  Magnets  and  magnetism.  Meqtric  li^t,  arc 
and  incandescent    Telegraph.    Telephone.    Static  electricity. 
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Ohaptor  VII.  8oand  caused  by  vibrations.  Method  of  iiroiwigatiou. 
Velocity,  Kefiection,  Interference,  Intensity.  Pitch,  Quality,  lleaonators, 
Vibrations  of  strings  and  wires.    Nodes  and  loops.    Noise  and  music. 

Chanter  VIII.  Nature  of  Light.  Rectilinear  propagation.  Images 
through  a  pinhole.  Beam,  Pencil,  Ray.  Photometry.  Laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction.  Ima§[es  in  plane,  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  Drawing 
of  images.  Lenses.  Drawing  images  produced  by  a  lens.  Prism.  Dis- 
persion and  colour.    Spectrum.    Recomposition  of  white  light. 

Text — Introduction  to  Physical  Science— Gage.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
paper  will  be  practical. 

The  following  physical  apmrntus  is  retjuired  for  the  second  class  course  : — 
Balance,  Metric  System  of  Weights,  two  Dynamometers,  Jib.  Olass  tubing, 
sizes  J"  to  i\  Spint  Lamp,  Barometer  Tube,  Boyle's  Tu1k»,  Air  Pump  and 
Receiver,  two  Flasks,  GWass  ^lodels  of  Common  and  Force  Pumi>s,  Glass 
Models  of  Hydrostatic  Press.  Glass  Models  for  showing  that  li<iuids 
transBHt  pressure  eciually  in  all  directions.  Syphon,  Archimedes'  Principle, 
^Specific  Gravity  Bottle.  Apparatus  for  illustrating  Hydrostatic  Paradox, 
Hydrometer,  Set  of  Pulleys  (4),  Wheel  and  Axle,  Ball  and  Ring  to  illustrate 
expansion  under  heat,  Compound  Bar,  Fahrenheit  Thermometer.  Centigrade 
Thermometer,  Pith  Ball  Pendulum,  Stick  Sealing  Wax  and  Glass  Rod  for 
illustrating  positive  and  negative  electricity,  large  Bar  Magnet.  Horseshoe 
Magnet,  fii-chromate  of  Potash  Cell  (bottle  fonu^^  four  feet  CopiKjr  Wire 
for  Conductor,  one  Measuring  Stick  (metrical),  Electric  Machine,  Electi-o- 
ijhone,  L^den  Jar  and  Discharger,  Glalvanometer,  Electroscope,  Magnetic 
Needle,  Tuning  Fork,  two  Trian^ar  Prisms,  one  Plane  Prism,  Set  of 
Lenses  (6),  Apparatus  for  studying  Reflection  of  Light,  Concave  and  Convex 
Mirrors  (combination). 

3.  Botany. — ^At  the  examination  for  second  and  third  class  teachers  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  paper  will  be  practical. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Manitoba  edition  of  Spotton^s 
Botany  is  now  the  authorized  ;text  book  for  Manitoba.  The  first  oart  of 
this  book  substitutes  Manitoba  plants  for  a  number  of  those  in  tne  old 
odition  not  found  in  this  Provmce.  The  second  jiart  of  the  Manitoba 
edition,  called  "Wild  Plants  of  Canada,"  is  now  jwrfectly  adapted  for 
practical  work  in  Manitoba,  having  a  full  list  of  Manitoba  wild  flowers,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  scientific  names  and  orders  of  garden  and  hot-house 
plants. 

The  examination  will  l)e  conducted  on  the  Manitoba  edition. 

The  attention  of  inspectors  and  teachers  is  called  to  the  retiuirements  of 
the  Department  as  to  submitting  botanical  note-books  for  inspection,  and 
also  as  to  the  formation  of  a  Herbarium  in  every  Collegiate  and  Inter- 
mediate school. 

Agriculture. — At  the  examination  for  second  and  third  class  teachers 
for^  per  cent,  of  the  paper  will  be  practical. 

The  attention  of  teacners  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  familiarizing  the 
candidates  with  the  forty  prescribed  experiments  before  other  experiments 
are  undertaken. 

Inasmuch  as  the  teaching  of  agi'iculture  in  the  public  schools  generally  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  chemical  and  physical  apmratus  provided  by 
the  Department,  teachers  preparing  candidates  for  the  examination  arc 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  having  the  candidates  instructed  in  the  use 
of  the  apparatus  provided  by  the  Dei>artment,  on  which  the  examination 
^i\\  be  conducted. 

Candidates  for  entrance  to  the  Colle|<iate  Schools^  in  addition  to  the  other 
^ork  in  agriculture,  will  be  examined  m  the  prescribed  ex})erimeiits. 

PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  following  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  certificates  : — 
Holders  of  First  or  Second  class  professional  or  non- professional  certi- 
ficates, obtained    on  examination  in  the    North-West    Territories  since 
January,  1894,  to  receive  certificates  of  equal  standing  in  this  Province. 
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le  foHowiiig  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  non-profeaRiotial  eerti- 

JiidergraduHtes  of  tlie  IJiuvcrtity  of  Maiiitoija,  wlio  have  jmsamI  tbe 
inary  Examination  (1882  anil  thereafter)  to  receive  seooml  class 
»tefl  on  iiaHHiiig  in  I )Ook- keeping,  a^culture,  liotany,  music,  and 
g,  as  )ire»cril)e«i  for  second  oWs  certihcatcM  ;  tlnwe  wlio  liave  passed 
vioTw  Examination  (1893  and  thereafter),  and  have  reached  50  per 
F  the  aggre/(ate  inarkH,  and  :U  \>er  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  who 
a  certitit-ate  to  tliat  effect,  to  receive  a  certificate  of  first  clasi 
B,  oil  jiassinK  in  I H>ok -keeping,  agrinilture,  Ixitany,  music,  and 
ff.  an  )ircscrilicd  for  Het-ond  class  certificates. 

IradiuU's  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  who  liave  first  or  second 
andint'  in  Honour  Conntes,  or  in  the  Cleneral  Course,  U>  receive  « 
ite  of  firwt  class,  (Jrade  A,  on  jwjwing  in  book-keeping,  agriculture, 
.  music,  and  draiviti];,  us  {ii'escriliod  for  second  cla^  certificates, 
raduatatof  any  otlier  l^tiiversity  in  Her  Majeaty'ii  Dominions,  ■>" 
mentation  of  satisfactory  docunientJt,  to  receive  certificates  of  such 
the  Advisory  Board  may  deem  them  entitletl  to. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

fore  being  allowed  to  take  professional  training,  all  teachers  shall 
least  the  corresponding  non -proteHsional  standing. 

ily  those  who  have  had  third  claiu  professional  training  and  at  least 
r's  successful  experience  in  teaching,  shall  be  allowea  to  take  the 
second  class  professional  course. 


7'A<  fidence  of  Edueativn. 

I        hing,  instructic  .      _     _ 

I  of  mental  science  :  application  of  the  principles  derived  therefrom 
ling  and  government. 

-White's  Pedagogy.     Unconscious  tuition— Huntingdon.    Quick's 
onal  Reformers.    Lectures. 

Th€  Art  of  Edwation.. 
ethods  of  teaching  each  subject  on  the  programme  of  studies. 
Drcanization.    School  Management.    Duties  of  teachers  and  pupils 
>rtE  in  the  Public  School  Law  and  Regulations.    Physical  culture. 

ractice  in  teaching. 

— Public  Schools  Actj  Blaikie's  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Bc^  and 

High  School  Cadet  Drill  Mannal.    Tjectures. 

Second  Class. 
The  Science  of  Edvcatum. 
lature  and  aim  of  education,  teaching  and  instruction.    Psychology 
ics  as  the  scientific  basis  of  the  art  of  education  ;  their  application 
evelopment  of  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
— White's  Pedagogy.    Sully's  Psychology.    Lectures. 

The  An  of  EdveatioK. 
utlines  of  o^neral  method  ;  its  application  to  the  teaching  of  each 
on  the  public  school  course  of  studies ;  school  organization  ;  school 
ment ;  physical  culture ;  jiractical  training  in  music  and  draiving. 
ractice  in  teaching. 
.--White's  Pedagogy.     Public  Schools  Act.    Lectures. 
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The  Histcry  of  Education, 

Systems  and  theories  of  education ;  eminent  educators. 
Texts.— Quick's   Educational    Reformers   (Appleton's    Edition,    1890). 
Lectures. 

FiEST  Class. 

l^he  Science  of  Education, 

Nature,  form,  and  limit  of  education  ;  development  and  training  of  man  , 
educational  values ;  i)sychological  and  logical  sequences  of  subjects ; 
general  method. 

Texts.— Rozenkranz*  Philosophy  of  Education :  Sully's  Handbook  of 
Psychology ;  Jevon's  Elements  of  Logic  (Hill),  selected  portions ;  CJorre- 
lation  Beport  and  Report  of  Committee  of  Ten.    Lectures. 

The  Art  of  Education^ 

(Application  of  principles  derived  from  method  and  sequence  to  the 
teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study ;  school  organization  ;  school 
management ;  physical  culture ;  practical  training  in  music  and  drawing.) 

(2)  Practice  in  teaching. 

Texts—Public  Schools  Act  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  of  the  Advisory  Board,  so  far  as  printed.    Lectures. 

The  Hiitory  of  Educatitm, 

Systems  and  theories  of  education. 

Text — ^Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Part  III.    Jjccturcs. 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers  (Appleton's  Edition,   1890) ;   Si)enctT's 
Essay  on  Education  ;  History  of  Educational  Sloyd.    Lectures. 

COLLEGIATE  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  same  as  for  First-class  Certificate. 

MARKS  REQUIRED  TO  PASS  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  i)er  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  50  ix^r 
cent,  on  all  subjects. 


GENERAL  RULES. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  All  non-professional  certificates  shall  issue  on  August  10th  of  ^ach 
year,  or,  should  that  be  a  legal  holiday,  on  the  following  day. 

2.  No  non-jJTofessional  certificate  shall  issue  until  the  applicant  therefor 
shall  have  filed  with  the  Department  of  Education  a  certificate  of  moral 
character,  signed  by  a  clergyman  or  other  responsible  i)erson. 

3.  No  non-professional  certificate  shall  be  a  license  to  teach  in  a  public 
school  in  Manitoba. 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

•  Professional  certificates  shall  Ixj  issued  to  persons  who  have  fulfilled  the 
following  requirements :-  - 

Third  Class. 

I.  To  have  at  least  a  non-professional  third  class  certificate. 
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2.  To  have  atteiuleil  at  least  a  full  s^enjuon  at  a  normal  school,  after 
obtaining  sucli  non-i)rofes.sional  certificate,  and  to  have  passed  the  pro- 
fessic >nal  examination. 

3.  To  have  received  a  satisfactory  report  on  conduct  and  piuctical 
teaching  from  the  Princiiml  of  the  Normal  School. 

4.  Those  third  class  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  Si^hool  for 
third  class  teachers  in  this  province  for  a  period  not  less  than  nine  weeks 
and  whose  non-professional  third  class  certificates  have  expired,  may  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  Ribli<:  School  In8}>ector,  have  their  professional 
training  allowed  them  on  any  further  non-professional  certificates  of  higher 
grade  ol)tained  by  them  in  the  jirovince. 

5.  No  i)rofesHionHl  third  class  certificate  shall  be  valid  as  a  license  to 
teach  for  a  longer  |)eri<xl  than  three  years. 

Second  Class. 

1.  To  liave  a  non- professional  second  class  certificate. 

2.  To  have  attended  at  least  one  full  session  at  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  after  obtaining  such  non -professional  certificate,  to  have  |mssed  the 
jirofessional  examination,  and  to  have  received  a  satiBfactory  report  on 
conduct  and  practical  teaching  from  the  Principal  of  the  Provincial  formal 
School. 

3.  To  have  taught  successfully  in  this  province  for  one  year,  after  having 
obtained  a  non-professional  second  class  certificate. 

FiKsT  Class. 

1.  To  have  a  non-professional  -first  class  certificate,  or  a  degree  in  arte 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  non -professional  first  class  certificate. 

2.  To  have  attended  at  least  one  fidl  session,  either  for  first  or  second 
class  candidates,  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  to  have  i>assed  the  pro- 
fes.sional  examinaticm  for  a  first  class  certificate,  and  to  mwe  peceiv«i  a 
satisfactory  re  I  )f)rt  on  conduct  and  jii-actical  teaching  from  the  principal  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School. 

3.  To  have  taught  successfully  in  this  province  for  one  year,  after  having 
r»bt*uned  a  non-professional  fii'st  class  certificate. 

COLLEGIATt:  Oil   HIGH   tJCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

(IVinciiHils  of  Collegiate  or  High  Schools  n»ust  hold  this  certificate.) 

1.  To  have  the  (Icgree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  university  in  Her 
.Majesty's  Dominions. 

2.  To  have  a  i)rofessional  first  class  certificate. 

COLLEGIATE  OK  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSISTANT'S  CTiUTlFlCATE. 

1.  To  hiivc  standing  equivalent  to  that  of  the  previous  examiuation  in 
the  University  of  Manitoba. 

2.  To  have  a  professional  first  class  certificate. 

SPECIALIST'S  CERTIFICATE. 

1.  Candidates  on  presenting  to  the  Advisory  Board  sufficient  evidence  of 
being  able  to  read  French  or  German  and  to  speak  either  of  these  languages 
fluently  and  correctly,  may  receive  a  temporary  certificate,  entitling  them  to 
teach  in  a  Collegiate  or  High  School  as  siKJcialists  in  such  langua^.  Such 
••ertificates  may  be  made  permanent  after  a  yetir  on  evidence  of  successful 
teach  mg. 

2.  »Speciali.sts  in  drawing,  music,  elocution,  and  calisthenics,  may  secure 
certificates  on  such  conditions  and  for  such  i>eiiods  as  the  Advisory  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  determine. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN   THE  NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE  DOMINION. 


Compiled  from  Documents  supplieil  by  the  Coiuivil  of  PiMic 

Instriu'tion. 


Introductory. 

In  1882  the  Dominion  Government  formed,  out  of  the  vast 
Territory  from  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  to  the  most 
northerly  point  in  the  continent,  and  from  the  western  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rockies,  four  provisional  districts.  The 
educational  system  of  the  Territories  deals  with  three  of  these 
four  Territories — namely,  Assiniboia,  89,535  square  miles ;  Saskat- 
chewan, 107,092  sauare  miles ;  and  Alberta,  106,100  square  miles. 
This  makes  a  total  area  of  302,727  square  miles. 

The  population  of  such  parts  of  this  area  as  were  then  settled 
was,  in  1891,  66,799,  and,  m  1894,  86,851.  But  of  these  86,000, 
over  13,000  were  Indians. 

In  1898  there  were  nearly  16,754  pupils  on  the  registers  of  the 
schools. 

While  the  people  are  chiefly  of  British  origin,  other  nationali- 
ties are  represented  in  sufficient  numbers  to  incre^ise  the  school 
difficulties.  The  occupations  are  farming,  cattle  ranching,  lumber, 
and  mining,  and  in  consequence  the  population  is  widely  scat- 
tered. The  following  pages  will  show  with  what  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  the  Coimcil  ol  Public  Instruction  in  the  Territories 
has  addressed  itself  to  its  difficult  task. 

The  decade  1886  to  1896  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in 
the  schools.  The  number  rose  from  76  to  336,  an  increase  of 
381  per  cent.,  and  the  enrolment  from  2,553  to  12,796,  an 
increase  of  400  per  cent. 

In  1899  there  were  453  schools,  and  18,801  pupils  on  the 
rolls. 

In  1896  the  number  of  teachers  was  433,  and,  in  1898, 483  (^232 
men  and  261  women).  In  1899  the  number  of  teachers  nad 
risen  to  543. 

Efiforts  were  early  made  to  provide  professional  training  for 
teachers.  By  a  regulation  of  1893  it  is  declared  that,  to  make  it 
possible  for  remote  districts  to  keep  their  schools  open,  "provi- 
sional certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who  present  such  evidence 
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of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  their  being 
able  to  pass  the  next  teachers'  examination/'  But  these  certifi- 
cates may  not  be  issued  until  the  trustees  declare  that  they 
advertised  lor  a  properly  qualified  teacher,  but  have  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  one.  The  provisional  certificate  is  valid  for  that 
school  only,  and  terminates,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  examina- 
tion for  teachers. 

Schools  are  maintained  (1)  by  legislative  grants  and  (2)  by 
local  taxation.  In  1896,  the  last  year  for  which  accurate  figiues 
can  be  obtained  for  such  a  comparison,  the  legislative  fjmvts 
reach  the  figure  of  S12G,218,  while  local  taxation  yielded 
J:1>1 48,480.  Thus  in  189G  the  le^slative  gnmts  met  46  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure,  which  was  m  that  year  $274,648. 
Tn  1897  the  legislative  gi'ants  amoimted  to  $121,457,  .and  in 
1898  to  $133,642. 

Some  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  expended 
may  be  given  bv  this  from  the  report  lor  1898. 

•'  In  school  districts  the  principal  expenditure,  other  than  the 
districts'  proportion  of  their  teachers'  salaries,  and  maintenance 
and  equipment  of  buildings,  has  been  the  {utyment  of  debenture 
indebtedness,  insurance,  fuel,  and  caretaking,  salaries  of  secre- 
taries and  collectors  and  the  treasurers'  commissions.  Tbe 
salaries  of  the  district  officials  vary  considerably,  and  it  might 
be  well  if  some  uniform  scale  were  to  be  laid  down." 

In  noticing  any  omissions  in  the  educatrpnal  sjrstem  of  the 
Territories,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ai«ea  to  be 
administered  is  immense,  the  difficulty  of  comniunioation  very 
great,  the  population  very  sparse,  and  the  winter  extremely 
rigorous.  in  all  these  respects  the  difficulties  of  providing 
educational  facilities  press  with  unusual  weight  upon  the  educa- 
tional authority.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  that 
authority  should  be  compelled  to  confine  its  activity  mainly  to 
the  bettering  of  the  elementary  education. 

But,  though  there  are  no  separate  secondary  schools,  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  standards  (the  enrolment  of  which 
was  in  1896,  126,  39,  and  5,  and,  in  1898,  221,  153,  and  28 1'espec- 
lively)  are  termed  "High  School"  standards,  and  have  an  entirely 
separateTprogramme,  based  upon  the  matriculation  examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and  Manitoba. 

A  comparison  between  the  statistics  of  the  years  1895  and  1898 
in  regard  to  teachers  and  their  certificates  (see  below)  sliows 
that  the*  proportion  of  women  to  men  teachers  has  slightly 
increased — ^viz.,  1896,  222  women  to  211  men;  1898,  251  women 
to  232  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  men,  Ls  very 
much  larger  than  the  number  of  women,  holders  of  fii-st-ckss 
certificates  (1896,  62  men,  34  Momen  ;  1898,  74  men,  42  women). 
The' preponderance  of  women  over  men  teachers  is  accounted  for 
by  tne  nolders  of  second-class  certificates  (1896,  98  men,  109 
women ;  1898, 118  men,  153  women). 

There  is  a  Normal  School  at  R^na,  thecapifeal  of  the  Territo- 
ries, where  sessions  are  held  during  the  last  four  moiitlis  of  the 
year  (see  below). 
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A^culture  has  been  a  compulsory  subject  of  the  curriculum 
for  eight  years,  and  has  been  on  the  whole  very  successfully 
taught.  Some  remarks  made  on  this  subject  will  be  found  below. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  domastic  economy. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ronmrks  (taken  from  the 
Ilcport  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  'for  the  year  18JI8) 
one  of  the  principal  educational  difficulties  of  the  country  is  the 
difference  of  nationality  in  the  population : — 

"  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  higher  grade 
teachers,  the  larger  attendance  in  the  higher  standards  and  the 
improvements  in  buildmgs  and  grounds,  are  evidences  of  con- 
tinued and  improved  educational  progress  commensurate  in  most 
respects  with  our  growth  and  increase  in  population. 

"  One  of  our  most  serious  and  pressing  educational  problems 
arises  from  the  settlement  among  us  of  so  many  foreign  nation- 
alities on  the  block  or  *  colony '  system.  There  are  colonies  of 
Swedes,  Finns,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Jews,  Austrians,  Gennans, 
Russians,  Icelanders,  Mennonites,  Gallicians,  and  Doukhoboi-s. 

"  In  addition  to  the  foreign  colonies  there  are  also  exclusively 
French-speaking  districts  in  Saskatchewan  that,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  schools  in  operation.  In 
the  interests  of  the  children  as  well  as  of  the  coimtry  at  large 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  opening  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  among  these  non-English  speaking  com- 
munities. 

"  It  would  be  criminal  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
rapid  increase  of  a  foreign  and  relatively  ignorant  population  is 
at  once  a  challenge  and  invitation  to  our  institutions.  These 
'  colonies '  will  add  to  our  numbers,  to  our  wealth  in  grain  and 
cattle,  to  our  material  progress,  but  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  them  for  many  years  to  add  much  to  that  other  wealth 
which  is  a  nation's  tniest  wealth — educated  men  with  refined 
tastes,  sound  moral  perceptions,  a  keen  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility and  duty,  and  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
jHirposes  of  life.  It  Is  this  latter  wealth  which  determines  the 
ranting  of  nations  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  is  a  sordid  ideal 
that  makes  what  a  man  has  of  greater  value  than  what  he  is.  It 
ifl  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  its  manhood  that  determines 
the  status  of  a  nation. 

"  To  assimilate  these  different  races,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  these  alien  forces,  are  problems  demanding  for  their  solution 
patience,  tact,  and  tolerant  but  firm  legislation.  Modes  of  life, 
customs,  political  forms,  thoughts,  and  ideals  differmg  from  ours 
have  made  these  peoples  what  they  are,  and  have  dowered  them 
with  an  inaptitude  for  our  political  forms  and  a  disregard  of  our 
social  customs  that  tend  to  keep  them  apart  from  us.  The  older 
people  >vill  not  give  up  the  forms  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  and  the  younger  people  cannot  soon  acquire  ours, 
except  perhaps  where,  at  the  edge  of  the  *  colony,'  they  come  into 
frequent  contact  with  us.  The  block  or  coloiiy  system  retards 
assmiilation.     Mr.  Greenway,  the  Premier  of  Manitoba,  speakiii^ 
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e  Mennonite  colony  there,  said :  '  Many  of  these,  though 
have  been  here  for  twenty-tive  years,  do  not  know  EInglis)i 
re  not  assiinilatetl." 

nly  through  our  schools  gettii^  an  early  hold  of  the 
roii  of  these  settlers  can  we  hope  to  train  them  to  live 
[ling  to  our  social  system,  imd  to undeRitand  and  appretintt! 
latitutions  of  the  country  which  they  have  adopted, 
common  school  and  a  common  toneiio  arc  essential  if  we 
>  have  a  homtieeneoiis  citizenship.  Strange  as  it  maj'  seem 
no,  it  is  ncvertlick'SH  a  fact  that  the  nK>al  effective  work  in 
;cliools  of  such  cotiiuies'  has  l>eon  done  hy  Ciinjidinii 
ers  [mietirally  nnmipiaintcd  with  the  Inn^fuage  of  (lie 
ly.'  The  atlvantagc  of  a  kiiowlctlgo  of  the  language  is 
evident  in  the  teacher's  influence  with  the  parents  than  in 
ork  in  the  schoolroom.  But  it  is  ditHciilt  to  get  Canadians 
■c  in  these  recently  fonnod  colonies.  The  difference  in 
s  of  life  and  the  ki4  of  congenial  society  and  comfortalile 
injj-houscs  deter  most  of  them." 

3  following  remark  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  189K  :— 
1  two  instim<t(}s  where  the  tnistecs  declined  to  carry  out  the 
ictions  of  the  department  they  were  superseded  by  ^  com- 
mer  until  the  re(|uired  action  was  earned  out.  (n  a  few 
ices  where  all  the  settlers  were  unnlilc  to  speak  English, 
lissioners  have  l>eeii  appointed  to  comluct  the  affiiirs  of  the 
;t." 

I, — Centkai.  Administration. 

Cotn'rll  of  Fu}>[l<-  Imfi^riion  {Cevtml  Authority). 
i  members  of  the  Ex(;cutive  Council  of  the  Territories  and 
icrsons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  Protestants  and.  two  Roman 
lies,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 
X)nstitute  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  of  the 
itive  Council,  to  be  nominated  bj'  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
mcil,  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instnie- 

Thc  Rppointe<l  members  shall  have  no  vote,  and  shall 
e  such  renumeration  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
provide.     The  duties  of  the  appointed  meinl)crs  are  purely 

1  Executive  Council  or  any  sub-conmiittee  thereof  appointed 

at  purpose  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Council  of 

;  Instruction,  but  no  general  regulations  respecting : 

()  The  management  and  discipline  of  schools ; 

))  The  examination,  grading,  and  licensing  of  tenchers : 

■)  The  selection  of  books ; 

I)  The  inspection  of  schools; 

f)  Normal  training ; 

K  adopted  or  amended  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 

iil  of  Public  Instnietion  duly  convened  for  that  purpose. 

hall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction— 

'o  make  regidations  for  the  government  (ind  discipline  of 
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schools  and  institutes  and  for  the  training  and  certiiication  of 
teackers; 

2.  To  prescribe  programmes  of  study  and  text-books ; 

3.  To  define  by  "  standards  "  the  studies  to  be  pursued  hi  all 
schools,  such  standards  to  be  numbered  from  I.  upwards; 
standards  above  SUmdard  V.  to  be  further  donominatecl  "  High 
School  Standards  " ; 

4.  To  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons,  other  than 
teachers,  who  may  desire  to  enter  professions  or  who  may 
wish  certificates  of  having  completed  courses  of  study  in  any 
school; 

5.  To  prepare  suiljiblc  tonus  and  give  such  instructions  as 
may  be  necessjiry  for  making  all  reports  and  conducting  all 
proceedings ; 

(].  To  determine  all  cases  of  appeals,  disputes,  and  complaints 
arising  from  decisions  of  trustees  or  inspectors,  and  to  make 
such  orders  thereon  as  may  be  required ; 

7.  To  make  any  provision  that  may  he  necessarv  to  wieet 
exigencies  occurring  under  the  operation  of  these  regulations. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coimcil  upon  all  schools  and 
institutes  with  such  statements  and  suggestions  for  promoting 
education  generally  as  they  may  deem  useful  and  expedient. 

The  Council  ol  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  sus- 
pend for  cause  the  certificate  of  any  teacher,  and  also  to  cancel 
the  same. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
empower  any  person  to  call  any  school  meeting  required  to  be 
held,  when  the  person  or  persons  invested  with  the  power  to  do 
so  neglect  or  refuse  to  act. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  examine  into  and  report  uj)on  the 
condition  of  any  one  or  more  schools,  and  such  commissioner 
shall  have  the  power  of  a  school  inspector  for  the  purpose.  He 
may  at  any  time  appoint  a  commissioner  to  inspect  the  financial 
condition  of  any  school  district. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
M)point  a  commissioner  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  any  school 
mstrict. 

The  Lieutenant  Grovernor  in  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  what  officers  or  persons  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  assign  their 
names  of  office,  prescribe  their  duties  and  salaries,  and  make  the 
necessary  appointments. 

fc.  Class ijicati^ni  of  ScIiooIh. 

There  may  be  established  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  the  following  classes  of  schools, 
namely : 

1.  Public  schools,  for  pupils]^over  five  years  of  age  in  which 
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instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  elements  of  an  English  and 
commercial  education ; 

2.  Separate  schools,  for  pupils  over  five  years  of  age  in  which 
instniction  shall  be  given  in  tht»  olcmonts  of  an  English  and 
eonnnorcial  education ; 

3.  Kinderfjartcn  schools,  for  pupils  l»etween  four  and  six  3'ears 
of  age  in  which  instruction  shall  l>o  given  according  to  kinder- 
garten methods ; 

4.  Night  schools,  for  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  ago  who  are 
unaMe  to  attend  during  the  usual  school  hours  ; 

5.  Xonnal  schools,  for  the  trainmg  of  candidates  for  first, 
second,  and  third  class  teachers'  certificates  ; 

6.  Teachers*  institutes,  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  general 
discussion  of  educational  topics. 

Note. — AU  ifchm)!^  ffhull  he  taught  in  the  Eiuflish  langucuje, 
hut  it  hIuiII  he  permisHihle  for  the  trustees  of  any  school  to  eiiiii<f 
a  primary  course  to  be  taught  in  the  Frencn  language. 

NcrrE. — The  title  "  High  School "  may  be  u^d  to  deslymUe  thai 
department  of  any  school  which  lias  a  daily  average  attendance 
of  thirty  pupils  in  High  School  Standards,  arid  iri  which  n^t  letts 
than  two  teuchers  of  that  d^iiiment  are  employed.  For  the 
qvalificatio'ns  required  fat*  assistant-mnsters  ana  headinasters 
in  tiigh  Schools  see  below. 

II.  Local  Administration. 

a.  School  Districts, 

A  school  district  must  comprise  an  area  of  not  niore  than 
twenty-five  square  miles  nor  more  than  five  miles  in  breadth  or 
length,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  resident  ratepayers 
and  twelve  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
inclusive ;  provided  always  that  any  person  not  living  w^ithin  a 
school  district  may  apply  to  the  trustees  of  any  organised  school 
district  to  have  his  or  her  property  .  .  .  assessed  in  any  such 
school  district  to  secure  the  advantages  of  education  for  nis  or 
her  children ;  and  in  such  case  the  trustees  shall  receive  such 
application  and  place  such  property  on  the  assessment  roll  of 
such  district ;  provided  always  that  in  special  cases  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  permit  the  boundaries 
ot  any  school  district  to  exceed  five  miles  in  breadth  or  length, 
such  permission  being  only  given  in  cases  where  all  the  rasident . 
ratepayers  affected  by  sucn  permission  have  agreed  in  writing  U) 
the  same. 

Any  three  ratepayers  resident  in  any  area  as  above  defined 
may  form  themselves  into  a  coirunittee  to  procure  its  erection 
into  a  school  district,  and  may  petition  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  such  erection. 

Such  a  petition  must  specify — 

1.  The  proposed  name,  limits,  location,  and  approximate  area 

of  the  proposed  school  districts. 

2.  The  total  population  and   the  number  of  adults  and 

children  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  sixteen 
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years,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  children  below  the 
ago  of  five  years  resident  within  the  proposed  district ; 
3.  The  total  number  of  ratepayers  in  the  aiatriot  and  the 
number  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  ratepayers 
respectively;  and  such  petition  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  sketch,  plan,  or  map  of  the  proposed  district  show- 
ing its  bounctaries,  principal  iegal  suodivisions,  physical 
featuras,  and  general  lociition ;  and  (except  in  the  cast* 
of  town  school  districts)  the  quarter  sections  or  river 
lots,  if  the  land  is  surveyed,  on  which  the  children  of 
school  age  reside. 
The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  solemn  declaration  of 

a  member  of  the  committee  that  the  members  thereof  are  bano. 

jide  resident  ratepayers  of  the  proposed  school  district,  and  that 

the  statements  made  in  the  petition  are  correct. 

h,  Inuivgral  School  Meeting. 

On  receiving  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  limits  of  any  proposed  district,  a  notice 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  shall  be  posted  up  bv  the 
petitioners. 

At  the  School  Meeting  thus  convened  the  resident  rate- 
payers present  shall  organise  the  meeting  by  appointing  a  chair- 
man (\vho  shall  be  a  resident  ratepayer),  and  a  secretary. 

Only  resident  ratepayers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  or  take 
any  part  in  a  first  school  meeting. 

tlvery  resident  ratepayer  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
trustees  to  be  elected,  but  shall  in  no  case  vote  more  than  once 
for  one  candidate  at  the  same  election. 

Upon  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  four-fifths  of  such  resident 
ratepayers  of  any  school  district  as  are  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  sixteen  years 
inclusive,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  empower  the 
tnistees  of  such  district  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
trustees  of  any  other  school  district  for  the  education  of  their 
children  tor  a  term  of  not  less  than  thrt»e  years. 

Provided  that  in  all  cases  where  such  tm  agreement  is  in  force 
grants  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  children  attending  the  school 
maintained  in  another  scnool  district  than  the  one  in  which 
tliey  reside,  as  though  the  parents  or  guardians  of  sucli  children 
were  resident  ratepayers  of  the  school  district  in  which  their 
children  are  being  taught : 

Provided  further  that  the  school  districts  acting  under  such 
an  agreement  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  the 
necessary  levy  and  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  for  providing  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  children  to  and  from  school. 

Provided  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may 
terminate  any  such  agreement  upon  such  terms  as  to  him  may 
seem  tit. 

{From  the  Bq^ori  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1808).  • 

"  It  has  been  found  necessary  in  several  instances  to  alter  the 
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l)oun(laries  of  existing  districts  in  order  to  take  in  land  newly 
settled  by  persons  desiring  the  means  of  educating  their  children. 
A  few  school  sites  have  been  changed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  increased  population.  Twenty-two  new  districts  were  pro- 
claimed during  the  year  and  several  others  had  petitioned  tor 
erection  but  had  not  completed  the  prescribed  proceedings  at  the 
close  of  the  vear.  Seven  districts  that  had  not  been  m  opera- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  (in  some  mstances  had  not  opened 
at  all)  engaged  teachers  and  sUrted  their  schools. 

r.  Sejnirate  Schools. 

The  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  organised  pubUc  school 
district,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  may  esta^'f  « 
separate  school  therein  and  in  such  case  the  ratepayers  estob  ish- 
inff  such  Protestant  or  Roman  CathoUc  separate  schools  shall  be 
liaWe  only  to  assessments  of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon 
themselves  in  respect  thereof.  .      ,  ,. 

The  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  school  district  shall 
be  signed  bv  three  resident  ratepayers  of  the  religious  faith  indi- 
catolin  the  name  of  the  proposed  district.     The  petition  shall 

set  forth —  .  . 

(a)  The  religious  faith  of  the  petitioners ;         _         ,     . 
(h)  The  proposed    name  (stating   whether   Protestant  or 

Roman  Catholic)  of  the  district ;  . 

(<•)  Its  proposed  limits,  definite  location,  and  approximate 


area; 


(d)  The  total  number  of  ratepayers  and  of  children  between 

the  ages  of  five  yejirs  and  sixteen  years  inclusive,  o 
the  reUgious  faith  (Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic)  ot 
the  petitioners,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed district ;  ,       3  i    ~» 

(e)  The  total  assessed  value  of  their  real  and  personal  pro- 

perty according  to  the  last  revised  assessment  roU  01 

the  district ;  ,  j    1      »;„„ 

and  such  petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  soleinn  decl»raUon 
of  one  of  the  petitioners  verifying  the  facts  set  forth  in  their 

^^The^ersons  qualified  to  vot«  for  or  against  a  petition  for  die 
erection  of  a  separate  school  district  shall  be  the  ratepayers 
resident  therein  beine  of  the  same  religious  faith  (Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic)  as  the  petitioners.  ,  j-  .  •  *  .,„J<.r 

After  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  district  under 
the  above  provisions  such  separate  school  district  sn?U^P<^ 
and  exercise  all  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  tne 
same  liabilities  and  method  of  government  as  are  provided  n 
respect  of  public  school  districts.  And  any  person  who  is  l^uy 
assessed  or  assessable  for  a  public  school  district  shall  not  ue 
liable  to  assessment  for  any  separate  school  estabhshed  tnerem- 

d.  Anvuul  School  Meeting. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  even'  wjhooi 
district  (except  town  school  districts),  which  is  caUed  b}   ine 
trustees,  the  board  of  trustees  submit  and  read  to  the  raeetm^, 
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1.  A  statement  of  the  teacher,  signed   by   him,  giving  the 
following  particulars  : — 

(a)  The  number  of  days  on  which  school  was  kept  open 
during  each  term  succeeding  the  last  annual  meeting ; 

(6)  The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  during 
that  period,  specifying  the  number  of  males  and  females 
respectively ; 

(c)  The  average  daily  attendance  during  each  term ; 

(d)  The  brancnes  of  education  taught  in  the  school  and  the 

number  of  children  studying  each ; 

(e)  The  number  of  dismissals  of  scholars  for  misbehaviour  or 

other  causes ; 

2.  The  report  of  the  inspector  on   the  occasion   of  his  last 
inspection  of  the  school. 

3.  A  statement  showing — 

(a)  The  names  of  the  trustees  ; 

(fe)  The  vacancies  created  in  the  board  during  the  year,  if 
any,  giving  the  reasons  therefor,  with  an  account  of  the 
elections  held  to  fill  such  vacancies  and  the  results 
thereof; 

(c)  The  engagements  entered  into  during  the  year  by  the 

board  as  well  as  an  account  of  those  entailed  upon  them 
by  their  predecessors ; 

(d)  The   amount   of   assess£ible   property    in    the    district 

accordinff  to  the  last  finally  revised  assessment  roll ; 

(e)  Rate  of  school  tax  per  dollar ; 

If)  Rate  of  tax  per  dollar  to  pay  off  debenture  indebtedness ; 
{gj  The  appeals  against  assessment  made  to  a  judge  of  the 

Supreme  Court  and  the  result  of  such  appeals ; 
(h)  The  times  of  holding  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees 

during  the  year  and  the  resolutions  iwlopted  at  such 

meetings. 
(i)  Particulars  of  the  real  and  personal  property  held  in  the 

district : 

4.  The  treasurer's  statement  showing — 

{a)  The  amount  of  money  received  by  the  district  from  all 
sources  during  the  year,  with  particulars  ; 

(fe)  The  amounts  accruing  to  the  school  district  funds  of  the 
past  year  on  account  of  Government  grants ; 

(c)  The  amount  of  money  due  to  the  district  from  all  sources, 

with  particulars; 

(d)  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  district  during 

the  year,  with  the  particulars  of  payment ; 
(c)  The  amounts,  if  any,  due  by  the  district,  to  whom  due  and 
the  terms  and  times  of  payment ; 

5.  The  auditor's  report. 

6.  Such  fiirther  statement  in  relation   to  the  affairs    of  the 
district  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

(No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  or 
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fop  the  election  of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  or  to  be  nominated  aa 
tmstee  in  any  sohool  district,  who  has  not  paid  all  taxes  in  arrear 
due  by  him  to  such  district.) 

e.  Union  of  Pitblic  and  Separate  School  Distinct^. 

If  in  any  area  there  exist  a  public  school  district  and  a  separate 
school  district,  and  it  is  resolved  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  of  such 
school  districts,  at  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  ratepayers  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  sucn  districts  should  be  disorganised  for  the  purpose  of  the 
union  of  the  same,  and  the  erection  of  the  area  into  a  public  school 
district,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
order  the  disorganisation  of  such  existing  districts,  and  order  the 
erection  of  their  area  into  a  public  school  district  with  such  name 
as  he  may  decide  upon ;  and  thereafter  the  said  chairman  may 
make  such  orders,  provisions,  and  appointments  as  to  him  shall 
appear  proper  for  the  completion  of  such  disorganisation  and  the 
erection  of  the  public  school  district,  and  as  to  all  matters 
incident  thereto  and  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  same  as  a  public  school  district,  and  for  the  adjust- 
ment, arrangement,  and  winding  up  of  all  the  affairs  of  such 
disorganised  districts,  and  for  the  settlement  of  their  liabilities 
and  disposition  of  their  assets. 

Provided  that,  unless  the  liabilities  of  such  disorganised 
districts  are  not  otherwise  liquidated,  the  same  shall  be  assumed 
by  and  imposed  upon  such  newly-crcAted  district,  and  any  deben- 
tures issued  by  the  disorganised  districts  or  either  of  them  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  upon  the  newly  -  established 
district  and  the  property  and  rates  thereof  as  they  had  upon  the 
district  by  which  they  were  respectively  issued  and  its  property 
and  rates ;  and  the  trustees  of  such  newly-organised  district  may 
authorise  and  direct  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  rate  or  rates 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  discharging  of  any 
liability  or  debenture  indebtedness  of  a  disorganised  district 
assumed  by  or  imposed  upon  such  new  district. 

/.  Disorganmition  of  School  Districts, 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  by  order  declare 
that  on  and  after  a  day  therein  to  be  named  any  school  district 
shall  be  disorganised,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  cease  to  have 
or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  vested  in  such 
corporations ;  and  upon  any  such  disorganisation  of  a  school 
district  the  chainnan  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
appoint  one  or  more  persons  as  commissioners  to  adjust  and  settle 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  such  district :  and  the  commissioners 
so  appointed  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  and  convert  into  money  all  the  assets  and  property  of 
sucn  district  and  apply  the  same  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend. 

(Report  for  1898.^ — "  Ten  school  districts  which,  by  reason  ot 
the  settlers  having  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  Territories,  had 
failed  for  years  to  be  in  operation,  have  been  disorganised.    The 
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assets  have,  as  far  a«  possible,  been  realised  and  paid  over  to 
the  creditors  of  the  various  districts.  A  liberal  offer  was  made 
to  those  holding  unpaid  coupons  against  any  of  these  districts 
for  the  relinquishment  of  their  debenture  clauus  but  it  was  not 
generally  accepted." 

(/.   Trustees, 

In  school  districts  other  than  town  school  districts  there  shall 
be  three  trustees,  each  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  shall 
hold  office  for  three  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed. 

The  trustees  elected  at  a  first  school  meeting  shall  hold 
oflSce  as  follows : — 

1.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  (or  the 
first  one  nominated  if  no  vote  has  been  taken,  i.e.,  in  cases  where 
the  number  of  nominations  does  not  exceed  the  number  ot 
trustees  to  be  elected)  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and 
including  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  the  second  year 
following  the  election ; 

2.  The  candidate  receiving  the  second  highest  number  of  votes 
(or  second  in  order  of  nomination  if  no  vote  has  been  taken) 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and  including  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  of  the  year  following  the  election ; 

3.  The  candidate  receiving  the  third  highest  number  of  votes 
(or  the  third  in  order  of  nomination  if  no  vote  has  been  taken) 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and  including  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  following  the  election. 

The  persons  qualified  to  bo  elected  trustees  shall  be  actual 
resident  ratepayers  within  the  district,  able  to  read  and  write. 
No  trustee  shall  hold  the  office  of  teacher  within  the  district  in 
which  he  is  a  trustee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  every  school 
district  to — 

1.  Elect  a  chairman  within  ten  days  after  the  annual  school 
meeting  in  each  year ; 

2.  Select  and  acquire  a  school  site,  which  shall  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  district  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  situation  of  the 
road-allowances  and  the  securing  of  a  dry,  healthy,  and  suitable 
location  will  permit.  In  the  event  of  it  not  being  found  con- 
venient to  have  the  school  house  located  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  school  district  the  trustees  may  locate  it  elsewhere  within 
the  district  upon  receiving  the  consent  of  the  chainiian  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  such  location  ; 

Provided  that  in  town  school  districts  the  trustees  may  select 
such  site  as  in  their  judgment  is  desirable,  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  ratepayers  in  the  case  of  debentures  being  issued. 

3.  Engage  a  qualified  teacher  or  teachers  on  such  tenns  as  the 
board  may  deem  expedient,  the  contract  for  which  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  a  certined  copy  of  such  contract  shall  be  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

4.  Forthwith  report  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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the  appointment,  resignation,  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher  or 
teachers  in  their  district,  and  in  the  case  of  dismissal  the  reason 
for  such  dismissal ; 

5.  To  take  possession  and  to  have  the  custody  and  safe  keeping 
of  all  school  property  which  has  been  acquired  or  given  for  all 
school  purposes  to  their  district ; 

6.  Do  whatever  they  may  jud^e  expedient  with  regard  to 
building,  repairing,  renting,  warmmg,  furnishing,  and  keeping 
in  order  the  school  houses  in  their  oistrict,  their  furniture  and 
appendages,  and  the  school  lands  and  inclosures  held  by  them, 
and  for  procuring  apparatus  and  school  books  for  their  school ; 

7.  MaKO  such  assessments  on  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  district  and  levy  such  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
all  lawful  expenses  and  liabilities  of  tne  school  district  for  the 
vear  or  that  part  thereof  for  which  such  taxes  are  required  to 
to  levied  ; 

8.  Suspend  or  expel  any  pupil  whose  habitual  conduct  or 
condition  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  other  pupils ; 

J).  Keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  signed  for  each  sitting 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  see  that  true  accounts  both 
oi  the  school  and  district  are  Kept,  and  the  affairs  of  the  district 
generally  are  conducted  in  due  order  and  with  due  regard  to 
efticiency  and  economy ;  the  accounts  shall  at  all  reasonable 
hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  school 
district ; 

10.  Select  and  provide  for  all  such  reference  books  for  the  use 
of  pupils,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

11.  Provide  free  of  cost  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district  books 
and  slates  for  the  use  of  those  children^ittending  school  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  procure  the  necessary  books  and  slates 
for  them ; 

12.  Provide,  when  deemed  expedient,  a  suitable  library  for  the 
school ; 

13.  See  that  all  the  reports  required  by  the  regulations  aro 
duly  submitted  without  delay  ; 

14.  Call  special  meetings  for  any  purpose  whatever  when 
required  to  do  so  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or,  in 
town  school  districts,  by  ton  resident  ratepayers,  or,  in  other 
school  districts,  bv  a  majority  of  the  resident  ratepayers; 

15.  See  that  tne  law  with  reference  to  compulsory  education 
and  truancy  is  carried  out ; 

16.  Provide  wholesome  and  pure  water  for  the  use  of  children 
during  school  hours ; 

17.  Provide  separate  buildings  for  privies  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively.  The  buildings  shall  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
schoolhouse,  at  least  ten  feet  apart,  their  entrances  facing  in 
opposite  directions,  or  otherwise  effectually  screened  frora  each 
other. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district  may  by  resolution  enter 
into  a  contract  to  have  a  school  house  built*^  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $500,  payment  for  which  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
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not  more  than  five  years  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  eight 
per  cent  per  annum. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  may  authorise  the 
chairman  and  treasurer  thereof  to  borrow  from  any  person  or 
bank  or  corporation  such  sum  of  money  as  may  bo  required  to 
meet  the  expenditure  of  the  school  district  luitil  such  time  as  the 
taxes  levied  thereon  can  be  collected,  or,  in  the  case  of  school 
districts  situated  within  a  municipality  or  partly  within  a 
municipality,  until  such  time  as  the  nnuiicipal  council  can  pay 
the  school  taxes  to  the  trustees ;  such  authorisation  shall  be  by 
bye-law  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Any  person  eligible  and  elected  to  the  office  of  school  tnisteo 
who  refuses  to  serve  as  such  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $20, 
and  his  neglect  or  refiisal,  if  resident  at  the  time  within  the 
district,  to  take  declaration  of  office  before  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  construed  as  such  refusal,  after 
which  another  person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the  place ;  but  no 
school  trustee  shall  be  re-elected,  except  by  his  own  consent, 
diuring  the  two  years  next  after  his  going  out  of  office. 

Any  person  cnosen  as  trustee  may  resign  with  the  consent, 
expressed  in  writing,  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  but  such 
resignation  shall  only  take  effect  upon  the  election  of  his 
successor. 

oAcrdftrv  oi 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  year  BoanI  of 
appoints  a  secretary,  among  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  answer  Trnstees. 
all  communications  on  school  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  he  may 
be  directed  by  the  Board,  to  examine  the  records  and  register  of 
the  school  kept  by  the  teacher  and  see  that  they  are  correct,  to 
forward  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  requisite 
reports,  and  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  required 
by  the  Department  or  the  Boani  of  Trustees,  to  keep  and 
produce  on  demand  of  an  inspector,  the  minute  books,  papers, 
accounts,  assessment  rolls,  and  other  docinnents  committ^  to 
his  charge. 

The  minute  book  and  other  books  of  secretaries  of  all  school 
boards  shall  be  inspected  annually,  and,  if  irregularities  are  found, 
the  inspector  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Department  of  Public 
histruction  and  shall  make  such  recommendation  to  the  trust-ees 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

One  of  the  trustees  or  a  teacher  may  be  secretary  of  the  Board, 
but  a  teacher  shall  not  be  appointed  treasurer. 

The  secretary  of  every  Board  of  Trustees  shall  within  one 
month  of  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  school  notify  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  of  the  opening  of  such  school  ana  the 
qualification  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed  and  the  amount 
of  the  salary  or  salaries  paid. 

The  secretary  of  every  Board  of  Trustees  shall  forward  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  in 
eacQ  year  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  school  shall  open)  a  report 
giving  the  following  information,  namely  : 

(a)  Name  of  teacher ; 
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(b)  Class  of  certificate  held  by  each  teacher  and  the  dat« 

thereof ; 
((•)  Salary  paid  each  teacher  per  month ; 

(d)  Number  of  children  attending  school  (per  register) ; 

(e)  If  school  open  for  the  whole  year  or  for  only  certain 

months  during  summer,  nammg  the  months  during 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep  school  open. 
Treasurer  of       ^Y  rt»solution  of  the  Board  one  of  its   members  may,  with 
Board  of        his  consent,  be  appointed  treasurer  of  the  district  for  the  whole 
Trustees.       or  part  of  the  term  tor 'which  he  was  elected  trustee.     Diuring 
his.  service  us  treasurer  he  receives  remimeration,  but  the  trea- 
surer may  be  a  i-esponsible  person  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
the  purpose,  but  not  belonging  to  the  Board. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect,  receive,  and 
account  for,  all  school  moneys,  whether  derived  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  education  within  the  dis- 
trict of  which  he  is  treasurer ;  and  to  distribute  such  moneys  in 
the  manner  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  same  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  and  he  shall  s^ive  and  take  receipts  for  all 
moneys  so  received  and  paid  out  by  nim,  and  shall  produce,  when 
called  for  by  the  trustees,  auditor,  or  other  competent  authority, 
aU  books,  papers,  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and 
shall  hand  over  the  same  to  the  trustees  or  any  person  named 
by  them  upon  his  ceasing  to  hold  oflSce. 

The  treasurer  of  every  school  district  shall  at  the  end  of  each 
term  furnish  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  solemn 
declaration  giving  the  information  reauired  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  grants  payable  to  eacn  school  in  such  school 
district.  In  any  term  durmg  which  any  school  in  such  school 
district  has  not  been  kept  open,  the  treasurer  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  return  with  a  notification  to  that  effect  written  upon 
its  face.     See  below. 

The  treasurer  of  every  school  district  shall  furnish  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  state- 
ment showing  the  cash  receipts  and  expenditure,  amounts  due  to 
and  by  the  district,  particulars  of  the  assessment,  assets  of  district, 
cost  of  land  and  buildings,  together  with  the  auditor's  report.* 

The  account  books  of  treasurers  of  all  school  boards  shall  be 
inspected  annually,  and  the  inspector  shall  have  power  to  call  for 
all  vouchers,  receipts,  auditor's  reports,  statements  of  accounts,  and 
assessment  rolls.  Any  irregularities  shall  be  reported  to  the 
trustees  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Any  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  school  district  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  discharge  any  duty  assi^ed  to  him  shall  for  each 
offence  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceedmg  $50 ;  and  any  trustee 
who,  after  ceasing  to  hold  office,  detains  any  money,  book,  paper, 
or  thing  belonging  to  the  school  district,  shall  thereby  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  SlOO  for  each  day  of  such  wrongfiil 
detention.  Any  retiu'ning  officer  of  any  school  district  or  pro- 
posed school  district  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  prejudice 
the  result  of  any  voting  by  preventing  votes  from  being  taken, 

•  See  below,  Section  V.,  r/. 
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taking  unlawful  votes,  altering  returns,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  loss  than  $100.  Should  the 
trustees  of  any  school  district  wilfully  contract  liabilities  in  the 
name  of  the  district  greater  than  are  allowed  to  bo  contracted, 
such  sum  or  sums  may  be  recovered  from  them  as  a  debt  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  prescribed  fonn  for  the  treasurer's  return  gives  the  best  Treasurer's 
summary  of  the  functions  he  exercises  in  a  school  district.  return. 

Treasurer's  Return  for  Term  Ending  1 

I,  treasurer  of  School  District  No. 

of  the  North-W€»t  Territories  do  solemnly  declare  aa  follows  : — 


1.  That  the  name  of  the  teacher  in  the . 

department  of  the  above  school  district  is      •        -        - 

2.  That  the  class  of  certificate  granted  by  the  Council  of 

Public  Instruction,  N.W.T.,        he  holds  is  - 

3.  That  the  salary  paid  to  h  per  is      •        -        . 

4.  That  the  amount  of  salary  earned  by  h  during  the 

term  was 

6.  That  the  amount  of  salary  due  h           at  the  end  of  the 
term  was 

6.  That  the  names  of  previous  teacliers  (if  any)  in  the  said 

department  to  whom  salary  is  still  due  and  the  amounts 
so  due,  are 

7.  That  I  have  examined  the  school  regif^ter  and  find  : 

(a)  Tliat  the  department  was  opened  for  the  current 
year  on 

{b)  That  the  department  was  open  for  the  term  on 

[c)  That  the  department  was  closed  during  the  term 

from 

until 

{d)  That  the  number  of  legally  authorised  teaching 
days  the  school  was  thus  closed  was 

(e)  That  the  reason  for  so  closing  the  school  was  - 
(Medical  certificate  if  any  attached  hereto.) 

(/)  That  the  department  was  closed  for  the  term  on 

ig)  That  the  number  of  legallj  authorised  teaching 
days  during  the  term  on  which  the  department  wan 
open  was 

(A)  That  the  annexed  abstract  from  the  school  register 
as  prepared  by  the  teacher  of  this  department  and 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  with  their  names, 
ages,  sexes,  and  school  standing,  the  pupils  who 
have  removed  from  the  district  or  have  died  during 
the  year,  the  pupils  who  have  been  absent  all  term 
with  the  reason  therefor,  the  pupils  who  have  been 
in  attendance  during  the  term  with  their  aggregate 
and  average  attendances,  is  correct  in  every  essen- 
tial and  particular  to  the  best  of.  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 


And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  it.  lo  be  true 
and  knowing  that  it  is  of  the  same  force  And  effect  as  if  made  under  oath  and 
by  virtue  of  "The  Canada  Evidence  Act,  1893." 


I>eclared  before  me  at 
this 
of 


19 


day 


CD, 
Treasurer* 
P.O.  address : 
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III. — Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  school  districts  and  schools,  pupils  enrolled,  attendance, 
etc.,  for  the  year  ending  on  December  31, 1898. 

a.  Scliool  Distrir.ts. 


Asitiniboia, 


Publie  school  districts 
Protestant  separate  school  districts    - 
Roman  Catholic  public  school  districts 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  districts 


Alberta. 


Public  school  districts 
Protestant  separate  scliool  distiicts    - 
Roman  Catholic  public  school  districts 
Roman  Catholic  separate  sch(x>l  distric 


Saskatchewan. 


.  I 


In  Operation. 


244 
2 
9 
1 


-256 


143 

114 

0 

0 

15 

10 

5 

5 

— 163 

129 

Public  school  districts         -        - 
Protestant  separate  school  districts   - 
Roman  Cathmic  public  school  districts 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  districts 


Unorganised  school  district*)  participating   in 
grants 


45 

1 
18 

2 
—  66 

523 


32 
1 

7 

1 

41 

426 

3 

429 


b.  Schools. 

(1)  Number  of  sclnnd  districts  in  operati(m  - 

(Increase  for  the  year  1898,  32) 

(2)  Number  of  new  school  districts  proclaimed 


•  426 
22 


Total 448^ 


*'  At  the  close  of  1899,  453  schools  were  in  actual  operation. 
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c,   Pn'piU  Enrolled. 


1.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  - 
Increase  for  the  year 


2,178 


16,7W 


*  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1899  was  18,801,  an  increase  of  2,047. 


d.    Pupils  m  Atteinlance, 


d,  {\)  Attendance, 

Total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during 

the  year 

,,  of  bovs 

of  girls 

,,  who  attended  school  less  than  20 

days  during  the  year  • 

,,  wlio  attended  between    20  and    50 

days,  inclusive    .... 

,,  who  attended  between    51  and  100 

days,  inclusive    .... 

,,  who  attended  between  101  nnd  150 

days,  inclusive    .... 

,,  who  attended  between  151  and  200 

days,  inclusive    .        .        -        - 

„  who  attended  between  201  and  the 

whole  year 

,,  of  school  age  who  did  not  attend  at 

all 

Total  aggregate  attendance  of  first  term 

,,  „  during  the  second  term 

„  „  for  the  year - 

Daily  average  attendance  during  the  year 


Increase. 


2,178 

1,228 

050 

—18 

44 

813 

411 

678 

230 

69 


Total. 

16,754 
8,694 
8,060 

1,797 

3,015 

4,928 

3,622 

2,775 

617 

190 

806,879 

730,492 

1.637,371 

8,826-64' 


d,  (2)  Classification, 

Total  number  in  Standard  I.,   Part  1 

I.,   Part  2 


II 

19 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


»> 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


n. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

Vr."  High  School  stand." 

VII.  Do. 

VII  r.  Do. 


Total  number  in  all  Standards 


Increase. 

661 

338 

351 

219 

416 

124 

23 

45 

1 


2,178 


Total. 


4,710 

2,«W 

3,193 

3,105 

1,782 

638 

^21 

153 

28 


16,754 


*  In  1899  the  daily  average  attendance  wa«  9,415. 
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d.  (3)  Cmnparative  Statement  respecting  Attendance  and  Classification. 


o     . 

o  « 

holi 
ools 

II 



Public. 

an  Cat 
licSch 

Roman  Cat 
Separate  Scl 

Total. 

kt 

l,045t 

Number  of  pupils  on  register 
„      of  boys  .... 
„      of  girls  -        .        .        - 

14970t 

73^ 

16,754t 

7,812 

566 

316 

8,004 

7,158 

470 

42:1 

8,060 

,,      Yfho  attended  less  than 

20  days 

1,602 

115 

80 

1,707 

„      who  attended   between 

21  and  50  days    • 
„      who  attended    between 

2,726 

100 

00 

[3,015 

V 

51  and  100  days  • 

4,415 

203 

220 

4,028 

„      who  attended    between 

iOl  and  150  days 
„      who  attended    between 

3,307 

181 

134 

3,622 

151  and  200  days 
,,      who  attended    between 

2,401 

171 

143 

2,775 

201  and  the  whole  year 

459 

05 

64 

617 

,,      who  did  not  attend  sny 

school  durinff  the  y^ear 
Aggr^ate  attendance  duritig  ftrst 

146 

37 

7 

100 

term 

730,716 

47,680 

28,483 

806,870 

,,        attendance         during 

second  term 

653,670 

42,644 

34,168 

730,402 

,,       attendance     for     the 

whole  year 

1,384,305 

00,324 

62,651 

1,547,271 

Daily  average  attendance  during 

the  year        .... 

7,025-43 

540-42 

351-70 

8,826-64 

Total  number  in  First    Standai-d, 

Part  I. 

3,050 

460 

201 

4,710 

,,            First    Standard, 

Part  II.      - 

2,553 

247 

124 

2,024 

„           Second  Standard 

2,876 

107 

120 

3,103 

Third  Standard  - 

2,803 

01 

121 

3,105 

„            Fourth  Standard 

1,684 

38 

60 

1,782 

Fiah  Standard  - 

614 

2 

22 

638 

*Sixth  Standard  - 

210 

1 

1 

221 

„          *Seventh  Standard 

153 

0 

0 

153 

•Eighth  Standard 

28 
14,070 

0 
1,045 

0 

28 

Total  number  in  all  Standards  - 

730 

16.764 

•  Total  number  in  High  School  Standards  (vL,  vii.,  viii.)  =  PuMtc,  400; 
liarmtn  Catholic  PMic,  1 ;  Roman  Catholic  Separate,  1 ;  toteU,  402. 

t  The  corresponding  figures  for  1800  are  16,825  pupils  in  Public  Sehools,  1,002 
n  Roman  Catholic  Public  Schools,  884  in  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 
Total,  18,801.  '^ 
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19,)  Summary  qf  the  Edtteationai  Si<$tUti69  of  the  ^orth-We^t  Territories 
Mhce  1895,  when  the  management  qf  the  ^hooi*  was  voted  in  a  Board  of 
^duecUion. 


Year. 

Schoola  in 
Operation. 

1886 

76 

1887 

111 

1888 

131 

1880 

164 

1890 

195 

1891 

213 

1892 

249 

1893 

262 

1894 

300 

I89o 

341 

1896 

36C{ 

1897 

394 

189H 

426 

18€9 

453 

Pupils  Enrolled. 


Teaoheni 
Employed. 


2,553 

3,144 

3,453 

4,574 

5,398; 

5,652 

6,170 

8,214 

10,721 

11,972 

12^796 

14,570 

16,754 

18,801 


84 
125 
150 
183 
224 
248 
295 
307 
353 
401 
433 
457 
483 
543 


Expenditure  by 

the  Legislative 

Asaenibly. 

~$ 

36,897 

44,547 

56,984 

85,002 
129,042 
121,056 
106,578 
113,999 
112,182 
126,218 
121,457 
133,642 
142,455 


IV. — Attendance  Laws  and  Truancy. 

(I.    In  every  school  district  where  there  are  at  least  fifteen 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  resident  within  Length  of 
a  radius  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school  house  it  shall  be  time  chirnjr^ 
compulsory  for  the  tnistees  of  such  district  to  keep  the  school  yl[^»<^|j^*»''"'« 

^  ,      .  •^       -         ,     ,  ^  are  open. 

open  during  the  whole  ^ear. 

In  every  school  district  where  there  arc  at  least  ten  children 
between  tne  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  ^'oars  it  shall  be 
compulsory  for  the  trustees  of  such  school  district  to  have  their 
school  in  operation  at  least  six  months  in  every  year. 

6.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  resident  in  a  school 
district  having  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  Penaltu  s. 
of  seven  years  and  twelve  years  inclusive  shall  be  required  to 
send  such  child  or  children  to  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
sixteen  weeks  in  each  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  time 
shall  be  consecutive ;  and  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
who  does  not  provide  that  every  such  child  under  his  or  her 
care  shall  attend  school  or  be  otherwise  educated  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  by  law. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  every  school  district,  or 
any  person  authorised  by  them,  after  being  notified  that  any 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child  or 
children  neglects  or  violates  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  to  make  complaint  of  such  neglect  or  violation  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace ;  and  the  person  complained  aeainst  shall,  on 
summary  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeaing  one  dollar 
for  the  nrst  offence  and  double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent 
offence. 
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Reasonable        r.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  ^certain 

•zcaaeB.         ^g  far  as  may  be  the  circumstances  of  any  party  complained  of  for 

not  sending  his  or  her  child  or  children  to  school  or  otherwise 

educating  him  or  them,  and  he  shall  accept  any  of  the  following 

as  a  reasonable  excuse : — 

1.  That  the  child  is  under  instruction  in  some  other  satisfec- 
tory  manner ; 

2.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause ; 

3.  That  there  is  no  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend 
within  a  distance  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  miles,  measured 
nccordinff  to  the  nearest  passable  road  from  the  residence  of 
such  child ; 

4.  That  such  child  has  reached  a  standard  of  education  of  the 
same  or  of  a  greater  de^ee  than  that  to  be  attained  in  the  school 
of  the  school  district  within  which  such  child  resides ; 

5.  That  such  parent  or  guardian  was  not  able  by  reason  of 
poverty  to  clothe  such  child  properlv,  or  that  such  child's  bodily 
or  mental  condition  has  been  sucn  as  to  prevent  his  or  her 
attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period 
required. 

Truancy  and     d.  The  trustees  of  each  school  may  appoint  a  truant  officer 

Traant  who  shall  be  vested  with  police  powers ;  and  the  trustees  shall 

Uflicer.  have  authority  to  make  regulations  for  the  direction  of  such 

officer  in  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  as  they  may  deem 

expedient,  provided  such  regulations  have  been  approved  by  the 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

If  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  legal 
charge  of  any  child  shall  neglect  or  rehise  to  cause  such  child 
to  attend  some  school  within  five  days  after  being  notified,  the 
truant  officer  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  complaint 
a^inst  such  person  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jiuis- 
diction  in  the  school  district ;  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  on 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1  and  costs  for  the  first 
offence,  and  double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Note. — The  above  provisions  do  not  apply  in  country  school 
districts  to  children  residing  more  than  one  mile  from  the  school- 
house. 

School  Hours.  «•  School  shall  be  held  between  nine  o'clock  and  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  half-past  one  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
every  day,  standard  time,  not  including  Saturdays,  Sunda^^,  or 
statutory  holidays ;  but  the  school  trustees  may  alter  or  shorten 
the  school  hours  upon  receiving  the  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  after- 
noon shall  be  allowed. 

The  school  year  shall  be^  on  January  1  and  end  on 
December  31,  and  shall  be  divided  into  two  terms,  ending  oq 
June  30  and  December  31. 
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In  all  schools  open  during  the  whole  year  there  shall  be  seven 
weeks'  holiday,  of  which  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  shall 
be  given  in  summer,  and  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  in 
winter,  to  be  apportioned  at  the  discretion  of  the  various  boards 
of  school  trustees.  The  summer  holidays  shall  fall  between  July 
2  and  August  31,  and  the  winter  holidays  shall  commence  on 
December  24  in  all  schools. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district  in  which  the  school  is  open 
during  the  whole  year  may  allow  two  weeks*  additional  holidays. 

/.  The  total  number  of  school  dayis  in  each  year  for  which  I'erio  1  fo 
grants  ukay  become  payable  is  210,  and  most  yearly  schools  are  ^'^^ich^'r 
open  for  that  period.  The  summer  or  short  term  schools  are*^***^* 
open  for  periods  ranging  from  six  to  nine  months. 

g.  {From  the  Report  for  1898.) — "  The  average  length  of  the  Remarks 
school  year  1898  for  all  schools  was  159  days ;  accordmg  to  the  A*^J?"*{*^ 
latest  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  it  ^" 
was  140  oays  for  the  entire  United  States.  The  average  attendance 
was  52  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment ;  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario  it 
was  56  per  cent.     Far  too  many  pupils  fail   to  take  proper 
advantage  of  the  schools  providea  tor  them.     Rather  less  than 
36  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  under  instruction  for  over  100 
days  in  the  year  1898. 

"  It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  present  fixed  grant  should 

not  be  reduced  and  the  variable  grant  on  attendance  increased  to 

such  an  extent  as  to  induce  trustees,  ratepayers,  and  teachers, 

from  the  monetary  if  no  higher  reason,  to  make  much  greater 

efforts  than  many  of  them  now  do   to  secure  an  impro.ved 

attendance.     The  energy  that  can  be  put  forth  in  this  respect  is 

shown  when  the  attendance  in  small  schools  comes  near  the 

minimum  for  which  grants  are  payable.     The  activity  displayed 

^hen,  if  kept  up  during  the  year,  would  produce  a  great  gain  in 

attendance  ana  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  usefulness  of 

^he  school  through  the  amount  and  character  of  the  instruction 

^]^s  rendered  possible. 

"  When  the  Assembly  provides  a  large  fixed  grant  and  a  liberal 

TOri^ble  grant,  and  the  people  a  local  tax  to  supply  schools  it 

leoi^^d   seem   wise  to  take   a  further  step  and  see  that  such 

adv^a-ixtage  was  taken  of  this  provision  as  would  accomplish  the 

enci    xxl  view.     The  power  that  creates  the  necessary  institution 

^^     furnishes   the  needed  funds    should    wield  the  required 

coeroi-ve  authority.     If,  when  the  schools  are  opened  and  their 

T^^    provided  for,  many  of  the  children  attena  but  half  time, 

tnei-o  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money  and  teaching  power,  but  there 

^  ^.  loss  of  intelligence  that  will  count  against  the  welfare  of  the 

^'^^^'^dual  and  the  civic  and  industrial  future  of  the  nation. 

*  Iti  may  be  doubted  whether  this  relation  of  intelligence  to 
^fj^^Xxig  power  is  sufficiently  appreciated    and  whether  it  is 
in^^^^  that  education  is  one  ot  the  best  forms  of  national 
c^^^tment. 

T^o  increase  the  average  length  of  our  school  year  and  the 

•  ^^^ige  attendance  of  our  pupils,  and  therefore  their  average 

^^lligence,  is  to  increase  the  industrial  and  political  power  of  the 
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next  generation.  The  disoovery  of  some  influence  potent  enough 
to  bring  about  this  increaae  is  a  present  need, 

<*  The  small  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  many  of  the 
schools  and  the  consequent  increased  cost  of  their  edxication 
continues  to  engage  attention.  There  are  schools  within  a  few 
miles  of  Regina,  Qu  'Appelle,  Indian  Head,  Wolsoley,  and  such 
towns,  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  ten  children  and 
a  school  year  of  only  seven  months.  If  these  children  were  con- 
veyed to  the  town  schools,  they  would  have  a  full  year's  schooling, 
and  the  cost,  including  their  daily  transportation,  would  not  be 
greater  than  it  now  is.  Their  attendance  would  be  more  regular 
and,  generally,  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  better  builmngs, 
better  classification,  and  better  teaching.  The  consolidation  of 
weak  schools  in  outlying  districts  might  follow  later  where 
physical  conditions  were  favourable.  There  would  always  remain 
certain  areas  in  which  this  would  not  be  feasible." 

V. — Cost  of  Education. 

Schools  are  maintained  by  Legislative ynuitu,  by  Uk'hI  tn,railo)), 
and  by  8cho(jlfee^. 

a.  Legislative  Grants, 

The  Legislative  grants    are    fixed    by   Ordinance,  and   the 
following  are  the  provisions  governing  them  : — 
g   ,  (i.)  There  shall  be  paid  from  and  out  of  any  moneys  appro- 

priated by  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  schools  (night  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  teac^.hei-s'  institutes  excepted)  an  amount 
to  be  calculated  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  each  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 

six  pupils  for  the  days  during  which  it  has  been  open  in 
any  term,  a  sum  of  %\A0  for  each  day  the  school 
is  open  :  Provided  that  the  total  number  ot  days  in  each 
year  for  which  gi*ants  may  become  payable  shall  not 
exceed  210 ; 

(2)  For  every  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  an  addi- 

tional amount  of  .^1.50  (six  shillings)  per  school  vear 
of  210  days : 

(3)  To  each  school  where  a  teacher  is  employed  who  holds  a 

first-class  professional  certificate  the  sum  of  20  cents 
for  each  clay  (not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such 
teacher  is  actually  engaged  in  teaching ;  and  to  each 
school  where  a  teacher  holding  a  second-class  certificate 
is  so  employed,  the  sum  of  10  cents  for  each  chiy  (not 
exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually 
engaged  in  teaching ; 

(4)  To  each  school  attaining  a  minimum  grading  upon  the 

reports  of  its  inspection,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  ot 
Public  Instruction,  on  its  etticiency  in  respect  to  build- 
ings, equipment,  government,  and  progress,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  15  cents  nor  less  than  5  cents  may  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  such  grading,  for  each  day  (not  exceeding  210) 
on  which  the  school  has  been  kept  open  during  the  year 
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(5)  To  any  High  School  complying  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  a  special  grant  of 
seventy-five  dollars  (about  £17)  per  term; 

Provided,  that  in  case  the  sum  of  the  ^ants  to  be  paid  in  any 
term  under  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  exceed  70  per 
cent  of  the  salary  actually  earned  by  the  teacher  during  that 
term,  the  amount  of  the  grant  under  these  subsections  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  said  70  per  cent,  of  salary 
paid; 

(ii.)  Provided  further,  that  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  Dates  of 
the  amoimts  earned  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  of  this  section  at  the  P*y"*«"^- 
end  of  the  terms  closing  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction ;  but  the  erant  earned  by 
any  school  under  clause  (d )  shall  be  paid  only  with  the  last 
payment  of  the  year ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  that  are  only  open  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
amounts  earned  under  clauses  (a),  (fc),  and  (v)  as  soon  as  the 
school  closes  for  the  year,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  where  more  than  -one 
teacher  is  employed,  each  department  shall  rank  as  a  school  under 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (a)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  when  tlie 
average  attendance  of  the  whole  school  shall  equal  at  least 
twenty  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed ;  but  no  board  of  trustees 
shall  engage  an  assistant  teacher  (expecting  Government  aid  on 
that  account)  without  having  given  the  Department  of  Pul)lic 
Instruction  at  least  three  months*  notice  of  their  intention  to  do 
so  and  having  received  its  approval ; 

Provided  that  the  amounts  shown  in  the  treasurer's  return  to 
be  due  to  any  teacher  or  teachers  shall  be  paid  direct  to  such 
teacher  or  teachers,  and  proportionately  to  the  extent  of  the 
grant. 

Any  school  that  has  been  closed  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  teacher  in  attending  a  teachers'  institute  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  grants  as  if  the  school  had  been  actually  in  operation  during 
such  period.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  grant  for  sucn 
period  the  average  attendance  for  the  week  preceding  the  closing 
of  the  school  shall  be  taken  as  the  actual  attendance  during  the 
period  the  school  remains  closed  from  this  cause. 

Upon  special  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction payment  of  a  special  grant  may  be  made  to  any  school, 
whether  organised  or  not,  out  oi  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the 
Territories. 

Whatever  additional  sums  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  school  are  raised  by  local  taxation. 

The  daily  average  attendance  shall  be  computed  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  attendance  of  the  pupils  for  a  term  by  the  total 
number  of  days  in  such  term  in  which  the  school  was  Kept  open. 

(iii.)  If  a  school  has  been  closed  by  the  written  order  of  a  duly  Allowance  on 
qualified  medical  practitioner    on  account  of  the  pievalence*?<50'intof 

4226.  2  I  *^**®^* 
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a  the  district  of  any  disease,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
cil  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
cil  of  Public  Instruction,  pay  grants  in  respect  of  such  days 
}  school  has  been  closed,  hut  in  no  case  shall  such  grants  be 
'or  more  than  thirty  davs  in  the  calendar  year, 
on  account  ot  the  prevalence  of  any  disease  in  the  district, 
'erage  daily  attendance  falls  below  the  number  requisite  to 
;he  grants,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  upon 
tconiraendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Puolic 
iction,  pay  the  grants  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  attendance 
ch  term. 

w  districts  shall  only  become  entitled  to  Government  aid  on 
rst  day  of  the  school  term  following  the  Order  in  Council 
eir  erection. 

y  school  the  officers  of  which  shall  allow  such  school  to  be 
it  or  conducted  in  violation  of  tho  regiilations  of  the  Council 
iblic  Instruction  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
iipat«  in  any  of  the  grants  to  aid  the  schools  of  tbo 
-ones,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  violation  such 
s  may  be  withheld. 

b.  Local  Taxation. 

Where  a  school  district  is  situated  within  a  municipality  the 
fes  may,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  final  revision  of  the 
ment  roll  of  the  miinicipahty,  make  a  demand  on  the 
il  of  such  municipality  for  the  sum  reqnired  for  school 
ises  for  the  then  current  year  ;  but  such  sums  shall  not  exceed 
nount  equal  to  twelve  mills  on  tho  dollar  (1^  cents  per 
')  accorifmg  to  the  last  revised  assessment  roll,  on  the 
rty  liable  to  assessment  in  snch  school  district  for  ordinary 
1  purposes,  with  such  additional  amoimt  as  may  be  necessary 
et  any  debenture  indebtedness  that  may  have  been  iuciured 
lay  be  coming  due. 

3  trustees  of  any  school  district  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
L  is  situated  within  a  municipahty,  may  demand  of  the 
il  of  the  municipality  that  the  amount  for  which  the  school 
3t  (or  the  part  thereof  situated  within  the  municipality)  b 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  imposed  and  collected  by  the 
Qipality ;  and  the  lands  and  property  of  persons  liable  for  such 
nts  shall  be  assessed,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected,  as 
rates  by  the  municipality. 

,he  amoimt  collected  falls  short  of  the  sum  required,  the 
;il  may  direct  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  from  any  fund 
ging  to  the  municipality  except  sinking  funds. 
Siere  be  no  unappropnated  funds  the  deficiency  may  be 
jted  from  the  sums  estimated  as  required  or  from  any 
>r  more  of  them  but  not  from  the  estimates  supplied  by  the 
il  tnistees. 

ould  the  amount  collected  exceed  the  estimates,  the 
in  excess  shall  be  paid  over  to  tho  treasurer  of  the  whool 
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In  cases  where  the  amount  collected  has  been  on  account  of 
some  special  purpose  and  is  not  required  for  such  purpose,  it 
shall  form  part  of  the  general  fund  of  the  municipality. 

(ii.)  In  cases  where  separate  school  districts  have  been  esta-  Protestanto 
blished,  when  property  owned  by  a  Protestant  is  occupied  by  a  p"f  J^™*^ 
Roman  Cathohc  and  mce  verad,  the  tenant  in  such  cases  shall  only    *   ^  ^' 
be  assessed  for  the  amount  of  property  he  owns  whether  real  or 
personal,  but  the  school  taxes  snail  in  all  cases  (whether  or  not 
the  same  has  been  or  is  stipulated  to  the  contrary  in  any  deed, 
contract,  or  lease)  be  paid  m  the  school  district  to  whicn  such 
owner  is  a  ratepayer. 

In  cases  where  separate  school  districts  have  been  established, 
whenever  property  is  held  by  two  or  more  persons  as  joint 
tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  the  holders  of  sucn  property  being 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  they  shall  be  deemed  ana 
held  accountable  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  an  amount  of  taxes 
in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  premises ;  and  such  taxes 
shall  be  paid  to  the  school  district  of  which  they  are  ratepayers. 

A  company  may  by  notice  to  the  secretary  treasurer  of  any 
municipality  wherein  a  separtite  school  district  is  either  wholly 
or  in  part  situated,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  any  school  district  in  which  a  separate  school  has  been 
established,  reauire  any  part  of  the  real  property  of  which  such 
company  is  eitner  the  owner  and  occupant  or  the  tenant,  and 
any  part  of  the  personal  property  (if  any)  of  such  company, 
liable  to  assessment,  to  be  assessed  for  tne  purposes  of  said 
separate  school ;  and  the  proper  assessor  shall  thereupon  enter 
said  company  as  a  separate  scnool  supporter  in  the  assessment 
roll  in  respect  of  the  property  specially  designated. 

Providea  always  that  the  share  or  portion  of  the  property  of 
any  company  assessed  in  any  municipality  or  in  any  scnool 
district  for  separate  school  purposes  under  the  above  provi- 
sions shall  bear  the  same  ratio  and  proportion  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  company  assessable  within  the  municipality  or 
school  district  as  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the  shares  or  stock 
of  the  company  (so  far  as  the  same  are  held  and  possessed  by 
persons  who  are  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  as  the  case  may 
oe)  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  such  paid  or  partly  paid-up 
shares  or  stock  of  the  company. 

If  a  school  district  be  situated  partly  within  two  or  more 
municipal  corporations,  then  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  a 
demand  upon  each  of  such  corporations  for  that  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  money  required  by  such  district  which  may  justly 
be  demanded  by  such  district  according  to  the  amount  of 
property  includea  within  the  limits  of  the  district  and  situated 
within  the  limits  of  such*  municipality;  or  the  trustees  may 
themselves  or  by  means  of  an  assessor  levy  an  assessment. 

(iil)  The  trustees  of  any  school  district  or  an  assessor  whom  Assessment 
they  may  appoint,  as  soon  as  may  be  in  each  year,  shall  prepare  ^^^• 
an  asseaainent  roll  for  the  school  district  or  for  that  part  of  the 
district  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  any  municipality,  m 
which  shall  be  set  down,  according  to  the  best  information  to  bs 
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had,  a  list  of  all  the  property  taxable  for  their  school  in  the 
district,  with  the  names  of  the  occupants  and  owners  if  such 
can  be  procured ;  and  such  list  shall  contain  the  following 
information — 

1.  Name  of  occupant  or  person  in  possession  (if  there  be  no 
occupant  a  statement  to  that  effect) : 

(a)  Religion  of  occupant  (whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 

testant) ; 

(b)  Sex ; 

(c)  Age; 

(d)  Occupation; 

(e)  Place  of  residence. 

2.  Name  of  owner  if  it  can  be  ascertained  (if  owner's  name 
be  unknown  such  particulars  concerning  ownership  as  may  be 
known) : 

(a)  Religion  of  owner  (whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant) ; 

(6)  Sex; 

(c)  Age; 

(d)  Occupation ; 

(e)  Place  of  residence  and  post  office  address. 

3.  Description  of  real  property  in  occupation  of  each  person: 

(a)  Part  and  number  of  section,  township,  range,  and  meri- 
dian, or  number  and  description  of  lot  in  special  survey, 
or  number  of  lot  or  house  or  other  particulars  of  each 
parcel ; 

(h)  Improvements  in  cultivated  lands  (giving  area)  and 
buildings  on  each  parcel ; 

(c)  Area  in  acres  or  the  number  of  feet  frontage  of  each 

parcel ; 

(d)  Value  of  each  parcel ; 

(e)  Total  value  of  real  property. 

4.  Description  of  taxable  personal  property : 

(a)  Taxable  personal  property  other  than  income,  with  par- 
ticulars ; 

(h)  Value  of  such  personal  property ; 

(c)  Taxable  income ; 

(d)  Total   value  of  personal   property,  including    taxable 

income. 

5.  Total  value  of  taxable,  real,  and  personal  property ; 

Exempiicnii.       (iv.)  jUl  real  and  personal  property  situated  within  the  limits 
of  any  stihool  district,  or  income  denved  by  any  person  resident 
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within  the  limits  of  such  district,  and  live  stock  which  is  within  the 
limits  of  a  school  district  for  a  portion  of  the  twelve  months  prior 
to  the  assessment  shall  be  liable  to  taxation  subject  to  the 
following  provisions  and  exemptions — 

1.  All  property  held  by  Her  Majesty  or  for  the  public  use  of 
the  Government  of  the  Territories  or  specially  exempted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada ; 

2.  All  property  held  by  or  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  or  the  property  of  the  Indian  Department ; 

3.  Where  any  property  is  occupied  by  any  person  otherwise 
than  in  an  official  capacity  the  occjupant  shall  be  assessed  in 
respect  thereof,  but  the  property  itself  shiiU  not  be  liable  ; 

4.  The  buildings  and  grounds,  to  the  extent  of  two  acres,  of  all 
public  and  separate  schools  and  the  personal  property  belonging 
to  the  same,  being  used  for  school  purposes,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Terri- 
tories ; 

5.  A  building  used  for  church  purposes  and  not  used  for  any 
other  purpose  for  hire  or  reward,  and  the  lot  or  lots  whereon  it 
stands  not  exceeding  one-half  acre,  except  such  part  as  may 
have  any  other  building  thereon ; 

6.  Gaols  and  court  houses  and  the  necessary  land  attached 
thereto  ; 

7.  Any  land  in  use  as  a  public  cemetery  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  acres ; 

8.  The  books  of  every  public  library ; 

9.  The  income  of  a  farmer  derived  from  his  farm  and  the 
meome  of  merchants,  mechanics,  and  other  persons  derived  from 
capital  liable  to  taxation. 

The  annual  income  of  any  person  derived  from  his  personal 
earnings  provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  $G00. 

10.  Grain,  household  effects  of  every  kind,  books,  and  wearing 
apparel ; 

11.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  by  reason  of  the 
annual  cidtivation  thereof,  together  with  the  growing  crops,  or 
by  reason  of  the  cultivation  oi  trees ; 

12.  All  works  constnicted,  operated,  and  used  in  connection 
with  irrigation  ditches  as  well  as  the  ditches  themselves  operated 
under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  The  North-West  Irrigation 
Act  J  898; 

Provided  that  live  stock  which  has  been  assessed  against  the 
owner  thereof  in  the  school  district  in  which  he  resides  shall  not 
be  liable  to  assessment  in  any  other  school  district. 

A  person  occupying  property  or  deriving  income  not  liable  to 
taxation  may  compel  tne  assessor,  on  TOtten  demand,  to  assess 
him  for  such  property  or  income  in  order  that  he  may  hereby  be 
qualified  for  votmg  or  holding  office. 
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Real  and  personal  property  shall  be  estimated  at  their  actual 
cash  value  as  would  be  appraised  in  payment  of  a  just  debt  from 
a  solvent  debtor. 

Taxes  may  be  recovered  either  from  owner  or  occupant  as  a 
debt  due  to  the  school  district ;  in  which  case  the  proauction  of 
the  collector's  roll  or  a  copy  of  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the 
taxes  payable  by  such  person,  certified  as  a  true  copy  by  the 
secretary  of  the  school  district,  shall  hQ  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  debt. 
Complaints.  (v.)  If  any  ratepayer  within  the  school  district  thinks  that  any 
person  has  been  assessed  too  high  or  too  low  or  has  been  wrongly 
mserted  in  or  omitted  from  the  assessment  roll  or  that  the 
property  of  any  person  has  been  misdescribed  or  omitted  from 
the  roll  or  that  the  assessment  has  not  been  performed  io 
accordance  with  the  above  provisions  and  requirements,  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  on  his  request  in  writing, 
give  notice  by  post  or  otherwise  to  such  person  and  the  assessor, 
of  the  time  when  the  matter  will  be  tried  by  the  court ;  and  the 
matter  shall  be  decided  in  the  same  manner  as  complaints  by  a 
person  assessed. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  post  up  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  school  district  a  list  of  all  complaints 
made  by  persons  on  their  own  behalf  against  the  asssessor's 
return  and  of  all  complaints  on  account  of  assessment  or  want 
of  assessment  of  other  persons,  stating  the  names  both  of  the 
complainant  and  of  the  party  complained  against  with  a  concise 
statement  of  the  matter  complained  of,  together  with  an 
announcement  of  the  time  when  the  court  will  be  held  to  hear 
the  complaints;  and  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  roll 
unless  under  a  complaint  formally  made  according  to  the  above 
provisions. 

(vi.)  If  at  any  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  court 
of  revision  it  shall  be  discovered  that  the  property  or  income  of 
any  taxable  person  or  part  thereof  has  been  omitted  from  the 
roll,  the  secretary  shall  notify  such  taxable  person,  if  known,  by 
registered  letter,  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  revision,  to  1» 
held  at  least  fifteen  days  after  such  notice,  an  application  will  be 
made  to  the  said  court  to  assess  such  taxable  property  for  such 
sum  as  may  be  deemed  right ;  and  that  such  taxable  person  is 
required  to  attend  such  court  to  show  cause  why  the  said 
taxable  property  should  not  be  assessed,  and  as  to  the  amount 
the  same  should  be  assessed  for. 

The  board  of  trusteas  of  any  school  district  shall  sit  as  a  court 
of  revision  not  more  than  thirty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  roll, 
and  shall  hear  all  complaints  notice  of  which  shall  have  been 
given. 

The  roll  as  finally  passed  by  the  court  and  certified  by  the 
secretary  as  passed  shall  (except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
further  amended  on  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court)  be 
valid  and  bind  all  parties  concerned. 

(vii.)  If  a  person  be  dissatisfied  with  the  procedure  of  the  court 
of  revision  he  may  appeal  therefrom  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    In  all  cases  of  such  appeals  the  person  appeahng  shall 


Court  of 
Revision. 


Appeal  to 
Superin- 
tendent. 
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in  person  or  by  his  agent  serve  upon  the  secretary  of  the  school 
district,  within  eight  days  after  the  decision  of  the  court  of  revi- 
sion, a  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

And  in  all  such  proceedings  the  judge  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  for  compelling  the  attendance  and  for  the  examination 
on  oath  of  all  parties  whether  claiming  or  objecting,  or  objected 
to,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  and  for  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  rolls,  and  documents,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  orders,  decisions,  and  judgments  as  belong  to  or  might  be 
exercised  by  him  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

(viii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  cause  to  be  made  out  a  col-  Retarn  of 
lector's  roll  for  the  district  on  which  shall  be  set  down  the  name  of  TnwteM : 
every  person  assessed,  the  assessed  value  of  his  real  property,  ^^*•• 
and  the  amount  with  which  such  person  is  chargeable  according 
to  the  rate  of  taxation  computed  in  respect  of  sums  ordered  to  bo 
levied  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  any  other  particulars  that 
may  be  necessary ;  and  such  roll  shall  be  placect  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  or  collector  duly  appointed  by  the  trustees  for 
collection. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  may  by  resolution  allow  a  rebate 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  upon  all  taxes  paid  within  thirty 
days  after  the  same  have  become  payable. 

(ix.)  Should  it  appear  desirable  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  inciirrinf 
any  school  district  tnat  a  sum  of  money  should  be  borrowed  Debt  by 
upon  security  of  the  district  for  the  purchase  of  a  school  site,  or  Debentuw. 
for  the  erection,  purchase,  or  improvement  of  a  school  building 
or  buildings,  or  for  furnishing  the  same,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
suitable  plav  grounds  for  the  children  attending  the  school  or 
schools  of  the  district,  they  shall  pass  a  bye-law  to  that  effect ; 
and,  before  proceeding  to  borrow  such  sum  of  money,  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
school  district  voting  thereon. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  return  of  the  voting  and  upon  being 
satisfied  that  the  necessarj'  conditions  have  been  complied  with, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  in  writing  empower 
the  trustees  to  borrow  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  men- 
tioned in  the  bye-law  and  shall  publish  the  same  in  the 
official  gazette  of  the  Territories ;  and  the  assent  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  (published  as  aforesaid)  to  any 
such  loan,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  necessary 
formalities  have  been  complied  with  and  that  such  loan  is  one 
which  the  school  district  may  lawfully  make. 
All  money  thus  borrowed  shall  be  borrowed  by  debenture. 
The  total  face  value  of  the  debentures  issued  shall  not  be  for 
a  greater  sum  than  one -tenth  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  the 
real  property  within  the  district,  according  to  the  last  finally 
revised  assessment  roll  of  the  district. 

Debentures  shall  not  run  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years, 
if  the  school  buildings  are  of  brick,  concrete,  or  stone ;  and  shall 
not  run  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years,  if  the  buildings  be 
of  frame  or  log. 
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iires  shall  not  carry  inleresl  at  n  greiiter  rate  tlian  eight 
per  annum. 

istees  of  any  school  district,  having  received  notice  from 
enant-Govemor  in  Council  anthonsing  them  to  contract 
all  issue  debentures  therefor  to  secure  the  amount  of 
pal  and  interest  of  such  loan  upon  the  terms  specified ; 
md  debentures  and  the  coupons  thereof  shall  be  siiffi- 
in  signed  by  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  district,  W 
school  district  and  to  create  a  charge  or  lien  againsl 
property  or  rates  in  the  school  distnct  for  which  such 
ide. 

Gutu res  shall  on  redemption  be  marked  "cancelled" 
\  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  across  the 
of 

jutures  before  being  issued  shidl  be  sent  for  registration 
lartmeiit  of  public  instruction  and  such  deparlmeut 
a  book  in  which  shall  appear : 
nanie   and   number   uf  each   school   tUstrict    issuing 

tmoimt  of  debenture  iiitlebtedness  incurred   by  such 

)m  time  to  time ; 

)urposes  for  which  the  indelttedness  was  incurred,  witli 

1  of  the  amount  for  each  specific  purpose  ; 

late  of  redemption  of  each  debenture. 

lions  of  land  (1,280  acres)  in  each  township  are  reserved 

n  f.rust  by  the  Dominion  Government  lus  school  lands 

and  promoting  education.    Tliis  means  an  endowment 

leven  million  acres. 

c.  School  Fees. 

For  pupils  in  High  School  deptrtments,  no  fct«  shall  l>e 
,'  the  trustees  or  any  school  district  on  account  of  the 
:  at  the  school  thereof  of  any  children  whose  parente 
;uardians  are  ratepayers  of  such  school  district ;  but  a 
Lcec<ling  five  cents  per  day  per  family  payable  monthly 
:;  may  be  charged  lor  any  children  whose  piu-cuts  tir 
nlians  are  not  ratepayers  to  such  school  district. 

School  de))artments  the  trustees  may  charge  pupils, 
.'Uts  or  liiwl'ul  guardians  are  resident  ratt^payers,  a  fee 
;cd  niue  dollars  for  the  first  term  imd  six  dollars  for 

term. 

School  doiwirtmcnts  the  trustws  uiuy  chaise  pupils, 
snts  or  lawful  guanlians  are  not  resident  ratepiiyers,  ft 

exceed  thirt.tvn  dolhirs  in  tlio  first  term  and  eight 
.lie  second  term. 

d.  Trm^nrers  Return. 
pgoing  analysis    of  the    financial    administration  of 
ill  the  Territories  may  best  be  summarised  by  giving 
prescribed  form  for  the  return  made  at  theencl  of  each 
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term  by  a  treasurer  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district 
(public  or  separate)  to  the  department  of  Public  Instruction : — 

School  District  No. 
The  foUowiDg  statement  of  cash  received  and  expended  by  me  on  account  of 
the  above  ^hool  district  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  I         ,  together 
with  the  other  information    furnished  by  me  is  correct  and  true  in  every 
particular. 


Receipts. 


Government  grant  for  first 
term  ended 

Government     grant      for 
woond  term  ended 

Taxes  collected  during  the 
year       .... 

Received    for    fees    from 
pupils     .... 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  deben- 
tures      .... 


Expenditure. 


For  teachers'  salaries 

On  account  of  debenture 
indebtedness 

For  rent  of  buildings 
„    school  apparatus 
„    library 
„    caretaker  and  fuel 

On  school  buildings 


Amount  Dub  to  and  by  the  District. 


Arrears  of  taxes   due   to 
district  .... 

Fees  from  pupils 

Balance  due  on  teachers' 
salaries 

Balance  due  on  outstand- 
ing accounts 

Balance  due  on  buildings 
and  land 

Particulars  of  Assessment. 

Assets  of  Distric 

JT. 

Amount  of  assessable  pro- 
perty from  last  revised 
aBsessnient  roll 

Bate   of   scliool    tax    per 
dollar     .... 

Rate  of   school    tax    per 
dollar  to  pay  debenture 
indebtedness  - 

Enttmated  value  of  real 
eatate 

Estimated  value  of  school 
buildings 

Estimated  value  of  furni- 
ture      .... 

• 

Auditor's  Report. 

Cost  of  Land  and  Bui 

[L.DINGS. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  com- 
Mred  the  above  statement  mrith  the 
books  kept  by  the  district  and  find  the 
same  correct. 

Auditor. 

Amount  paid  for  school  site 

,,        „    „    buildings 

,,        ,,     ty   furniture, 
&c.        .... 

(Signed)  Treasurer. 
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e.  Public  Notice  of  Poll  on  Issue  of  Debentures. 

The  form  prescribed  for  the  public  notice  of  a  poll  on  the 
issue  of  debentures  gives  some  idea  of  the  share  of  the  voters 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  their  school  district : — 

By  the   trustees  of  the  (give  full  ccn^poi^te  name  of  school 
district). 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  trustees  of  the  (give 
full  name  of  the  school  district)  that  the  sum  of  dollars 

should  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  said  school  district 
by  the  issue  of  debentures  repayable  to  the  bearer  in 
equal  consecutive  annual  instalments  from   the  issue  thereof 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum  for 

the  following  purposes,  namely  : 

Therefore  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  said 
district  that  a  poll  will  be  opened  by  the  undersigned  chair- 
man of  the  said  trustees  at  the  on  the 

day  of  ,  1         ,  at  the  hour  of 

ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  will  continue  open  until  four  o'clock  p.m. 
of  the  same  day,  when  the  votes  of  tnose  duly  Qualified  to  vote 
thereon  will   be   taken  for  or  against  raising  tne  said  sum  of 

dollars  by  way  of  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
said  school  district  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

The  qualification  of  voters  is  expressed  in  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation,  which  persons  desiring  to  vote  must  take  if 
required :  **I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  a  bo^tia  fide 
ratepyer  of  the  (vame  of  school  district);  that  I  am  of  the  fiill 
age  of  twenty-one  years;  that  I  am  not  an  unenfranchised 
Indian  ;  that  I  have  paid  all  taxes  due  by  me  to  the  said  school 
district ;  that  I  have  not  voted  before  at  this  election,  and  have 
not  received  any  reward  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  have  I 
any  hope  of  receiving  any  reward  for  voting  at  tliis  time  and 
place." 

Of  which  all  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  and  are 
required  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Chairman. 

[Trustees. 
Dated  at 


this 


day  of  ,.       19. 
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VI. — Inspectors  and  Inspection. 

Impect'wn,  {From  the  Report  fo7*  1898.). — "  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  and  pupils  and  the  distances  to  be 
travelled  made  it  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  all  schools 
twice  during  the  year. 

"Through  joint  inspections  and  periodical  conferences  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  methods  that  secure  sub- 
stantial unifonnity  of  judgment  and  practice.  An  inspection 
implies  observation  and  examination,  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  far  the  school  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the 
requirements  of  the  State. 

"  The  inspector  observes  the  children  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room,  coming  to  and  retiring  from  class,  and  notes 
promptness  of  movements,  economy  of  time,  simplicity  of  class 
tactics,  and  positions  of  desks.  He  observes  the  teacner's  tone 
of  voice,  manner,  watchfulness,  decision,  courtesy,  consideration 
for  the  weaker  and  slower  children,  sympathy,  and  power  to 
inspire.  He  observes  whether  the  children  are  punctual,  polite, 
cheerful,  interested,  orderly,  and  systematic.  He  observes  the 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  school 
room,  its  furniture  and  decoration,  and  the  provisions  made  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation,  and  notes  tne  conditions  of  the 
school  grounds.  He  observes  the  teacher's  conduct  of  a  lesson, 
definiteness  of  aim,  selection  of  facts,  clearness  of  presentation, 
character  of  drill ;  and  notes  the  habits  of  work  of  the  pupils  in 
seats  during  this  period.  He  examines  the  time-table  to  learn 
what  subjects  are  taught  and  how  the  children  are  employed ;  he 
expects  to  find  an  analysis  of  it  showing  the  amoimt  of  time 
devoted  to  class  work  in  each  subject.  He  examines  the  children 
in  several  subjects  to  discover  what  knowledge  they  possess,  what 
power  to  master  new  work  they  have  acquired,  and  what  ability 
they  have  to  give  correct  expression  to  their  thoughts.  He  does 
not  test  all  work  at  each  visit,  it  being  assumed  that  if  a  subject 
is  well  taught  in  one  class  it  will  probably  be  well  taught  in  the 
remaining  classes.  He  examines  the  registers  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  correctly  and  to  learn  something  of  the  pupils'  regularity 
of  attendance  and  length  of  time  in  their  several  standards.  Hje 
examines  the  pupils'  text  books  to  see  that  they  are  clean  and 
free  from  markings. 

"  At  the  close  of  his  inspection  he  has  a  brief  conference  with 
the  teacher  at  which  he  praises  excellent  work,  approves  good 
work,  and  suggests  remedies  for  inefficient  work.  He  encourages 
the  teacher  to  continue  to  be  a  student  and  reconamends  books 
and  journals  that  will  add  to  his  general  culture  and  professional 
knowledge.  He  leaves  the  teacher  with  a  feeling  that  an 
inspector,  while  a  skilled  critic,  is  a  sympathetic  friend  who 
helps  and  inspires,  yet  respects  individualitjr  and  independence. 

"He  makes  written  reports  of  his  inspection  to  the  trustees 
and  the  Council  of  Public  Instn^ction,  m  which  he  expresses 
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brief  judgments  upon  the  general  character  of  the  school,  makes 
particular  connnents  upon  any  special  excellences  or  defects, 
and  suggests  needed  improvements.  Where  opportunity  permits 
he  has  personal  conferences  with  the  trustees. 

"  He  examines  treasurers'  books,  aids  in  the  settlement  of 
district  disputes,  encourages  the  formation  of  new  districts,  ibeets 
with  his  teachers  once  a  year  in  convention,  and  assists  in  the 
preparation  of  examination  papers  and  the  training  of  third  class 
teachers. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  teachers  and  trustees  are  showing 
an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our  inspectors  and  that 
there  is  in  so  many  instances,  an  easily  discernible  relation 
between  their  frank  reports  and  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses  and 
grounds." 

VII. — Relk^ious  iNSTKrOTlUX. 

No  religious  instruction  shall  be  permitted  in  any  school  in  the 
Territories  from  the  opening  of  such  school  imtil  one  half  hour 
previous  to  the  closing  of  such  school  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  time  any  such  instruction  permitted  or  desired  by  the 
trustees  may  be  given. 

It  shall,  however,  bo  permissible  for  the  trustees  of  any  sch(K>l 
district  to  direct  that  the  school  be  ojx)ned  by  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  prayer. 

Any  child  attending  any  school  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  schoolroom  at  the  time  at  which  religious  instruction 
is  commenced,  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  or  of 
remaining  without  taking  part  in  any  religious  mstniction  that 
may  be  given,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  so  desire. 

No  teacher,  trustee,  or  inspector  shall  in  any  way  attempt  to 
deprive  such  child  of  any  advantage  that  it  might  derive  rrom 
the  ordinary  education  given  in  such  school ;  and  any  such  action 
on  the  part  of  any  trustee,  inspector,  or  teacher  shall  be  held  to 
be  a  disqualilication  for  and  voidance  of  the  office  held  by  him 
or  her. 

VIII. — Teachers. 
a.  Their  Duties. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher — 

1.  To  teach  diligently  and  faithfiiUy  all  the  subjects  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  school  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  trustees  and  according  to  the  provisions  ot  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

2.  To  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline ; 

3.  To  hold  during  each  year  public  examinations  of  his  school, 
of  which  he  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  tnistees,  and  through 
the  pupils  to  their  parents  or  guardians ; 

4.  To  make  at  the  end  of  each  school  term,  or  at  such  other 
time  as  may  be  approved  by  the  inspector  and  subject  to  revision 
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by  him,  such  promotions  from  one  class  to  another  as  he  may 
deem  expedient ; 

5.  To  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  heating,  ventilation, 
and  cleanliness  of  the  school  house,  and  report  to  the  trustees 
any  necessity  for  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  school  building 
and  outhouses  in  connection  with  the  same,  and  report  to  the 
school  inspector  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  in  this 
respect ; 

6.  To  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  trustees  any  necessary 
repairs  to  the  school  buildings  or  furniture  and  any  required 
supply  of  fuel  and  drinking  water ; 

7.  To  keep  in  the  prescribed  form  the  school  registers  and  to 
give  access  to  them  to  trustees,  inspectors,  and  any  other  person 
authorised  thereto  by  the  Chainnan  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction ; 

8.  To  assist  the  board  of  tnistees  in  making  the  required 
returns  to  the  department  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  to  furnish 
to  the  department,  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  the  board  of 
trustees,  any  information  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  give 
respecting  anyi^hing  connected  with  the  operations  of  his  school 
or  m  any  wise  afiecting  its  interests  or  character ; 

9.  To  deliver  up  any  school  registers,  school  house  key,  or  other 
school  house  property  in  his  possession  on  the  written  order  of 
the  board  of  trustees ; 

10.  The  teacher  of  a  school  may  be  secretary  of  the  trustees 
but  not  treasurer. 

A  teacher  whose  agreement  with  a  board  of  trustees  has 
expired  or  who  is  dismissed  by  them  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
forth\vith  all  moneys  due  to  him  for  his  services  as  teacher  while 
employed  by  the  said  board.  If  such  payment  be  not  made  by 
the  tnistees  or  tendered  to  the  said  teacher  by  them,  he  shall  m 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  said  trustees  the  full  amount  of  his 
salary  due  and  unpaid,  with  interest,  until  payment  is  made  by  a 
suit  m  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Within  ten  months  after  the  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council 
erecting  a  newly-organised  school  district,  the  trustees  shall 
engage  a  qualified  person  as  school  teacher  for  such  period,  not 
being  more  than  one  year,  and  at  such  salary  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

In  every  school  in  which  more  teachers  than  one  are  employed 
the  head  teacher  shall  be  called  the  principal  and  the  other 
teachers  assistants. 

The  principal  shall  prescribe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  trie  duties  of  the  assistants,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the  whole  school. 

6.  Teiichers'  Institutes, 

Any  number  of  teachers  may  organise  themselves  into  a 
teachers'  institute  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  for  discussing  educational  matters 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
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brief  judgments  upon  the  general  character  <■  ,-'  ^  the  co- 
partiuiilar  couinients  upon  any  special  *■  f  Achers  these 
and  siiflvcst^  needed  improvements.    VVV  -•'  *'™^,    \     X 

»..  h«v^,^.r«nn„I  .nnf,.«.^n.s  with  the  t     ''  -  .'^^   ^\^    ^^^ 

3rs'  bookP     '    •  sessional    thought 

es  the  i'  .'  ■•  '■  They  »«•.  ^^« 
,ear  ir     /  -^i  '^ork  and   giving 

^  pp       '  Through  the    evening 

'    -^      v'eloping  a  right  educa- 
jd  encouraging  the  school 

J  of  Teachers,  etc. 
ichers     in      well-settled     districts     is 
districts     there     is     difficulty     in 

to    accept    pioneer    conditions;    into 

teachers  have  gone.  The  difficulty 
increased  when  some  trustees  require 
to  the  legal  qualitications,  to  speak 
lage   and    be   a   member  of  a  certiiin 

yet  wholly  free  from  appeals  of 
to  grant  provisional  certihcates  to 
rithout    the    required    scholarship  or 

the  children,  quite  ignored  by  these 
)aramouiit  importance  by  the  Council ; 
!s  are  refuse<l  till  it  is  made  manifest 
mot  be  obtained.  I'he  rule  is :  '  Pro- 
i  SSI  led  to  persons  who  present  such 
oat  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of 
ac  next  teachers'  examination.'     Tnese 

till  the  tnistees  declare  that  they  have 

teacher  and  have  used  all  reasonable 
ithout  success.     Then  upon  application 

the   would-be   teacher — a   provisional 

for  that  school  only,  and  terminating 
t  examination  for  teachers. 
'.  teachers,  willingness  to  accept  a  small 
■  a  more  potent  influence  than  good 
3rs,  broad  scholarship,  and  professional 
ntinues  these  schools  will  fad  to  secure 
of  teachers.  Progress  in  the  education 
recognition  of  the  essential  qualities  ot 

Permanency  of  tenure  is  tne  rule  in 
the  exception  in  rural  schools.  Progress 
iient  changes  of  teachers. 
3sts  of  qualification  are  required  of  all 
be  a  physical  teat  as  well.  Tubercidosis 
ous  disease ;  yet  persons  infected  with  it 

in  our  climate  and  secure  employment 
tes  for  certificates  should  bo  free  firoro 
which  would  unfit  them  for  the  work  of 
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'^  cZ.  Foreign  Certificates. 

%  nditions  specified  in  the  regulations  persons  holding 

'tificates,  other  than  third  class,  issued  in  any  of 
'  ''\  ^he  British  Islands  may  receive  certificates  here 

^  further  examination  or  training.     Each  year  J 

^s  are  admitted  under  this  regulation,  and  J 

>^  'aw  attention  to  certain  difficulties  arising  i 

*^.  '^rs  as  a  rule  are  not  lacking  in  general  i 

ility,  but  they  do  not  understand  our  j 

iL  of  our  school  laws,  fail  to  appreciate  our 

,  to  a  surprising  extent,  to  read  and  interpret 

programme  of  studies.     As  a  result,  too  mucn  of 

ot  year's  work  is  misdirected  if  not  wasted,  and  the 

^ectors,  with  the  hmited  time  at  their  disposal  for  each  school, 

can  do  but  little  to  remedy  these  defects.     The  inspectors  are 

unanimous  in  recommending  that  before  receiving  authority  to 

teach,  these  persons  should  be  required  to  take  such  a  course  of 

training  as  would  make  them  familiar  with  our  conditions  and 

laws,  and  put  them  in  touch  with  our  aims  and  methods.     A 

number  ot  our  best  teachers  have  urged  the  necessity  for  such  a 

course." 

e.  Normal  School, 

The  only  Normal  School  in  the  Territories  is  at  Regina, 
the  capital.  The  preparation  for  the  first  and  second  class 
professional  certificates  is  ^ven  during  the  last  four  months 
ot  every  year.  Sessions  for  third-class  candidates  are  conducted 
at  convenient  local  centres  by  the  inspectors  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent,  who  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  at 
each. 

In  1896,  of  the  433  teachers  in  employment,  96,  of  which  34 
were  women,  held  first-class  certificates ;  207,  of  whom  109  were 
women,  second-class  certificates;  and  130,  of  whom  79  were 
women,  held  third-class  certificates 

/.  Form  of  Agreevunt  between  Trustees  amd  Teaclier. 

We,  the  undersigned,  trustees  of  (here  insert  Tiaine  of  school 
district  or  separate  school  district  in  full)  have  chosen 

who  holds  a  class  certificate  of  quali- 

fication to  be  a  teacher  in  the  said  district ;  and  Ave  do  hereby 
contract  with  and  employ  such  teacher  at  the  rate  of 

per  annum  (or  as  the  case  may  he)  from  and  after 
the  date  hereof,  and  we  do  further  bind  and  oblige  ourselves  and 
our  successors  in  office  faithfully  to  collect  and  pav  the  said 
teacher  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  the  sum  or 
sums  for  which  we  hereby  become  bound. 

And  the  said  teacher  hereby  contracts  with  the  said  trustees 
and  their  successors  in  office,  and  binds  himself  to  teach  in  and 
conduct  the  school  or  schools  of  the  said  district  {or  separate 
ftchody  as  the  case  may  be)  according  to  the  provisions  of  The 
Schoci  OrdiTiance  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  in  force  under  its  authority. 
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This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force 
from  the  date  hereof  unless  the  certificate  of  the  said  teacher 
should  in  the  meantime  be  revoked,  and  shall  not  include  any 
teaching  on  Saturdays  or  on  other  lawful  hoUdays  or  vacations 
decided  on,  e.g,,  all 

such  hoUdays  and  vacations  being  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
teacher  witnout  any  deduction  from  his  salary  whatever. 


Witness 


Corporate 
Trustees.         seal 


Dated  this 


A,B.\ 

CD. 

E.  F. 

G,  H„  Teacher, 
day  of  A.D.  19 


g.  Certificates. 

The  teachers'  certificates  granted  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  denominated  third  class,  second  class,  first 
class,  and  High  School  certificates.  These  may  be  obtained  by 
fulfilling  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  Furnishing  a  certificate  of  moral  character  of  recent  date. 

(b)  Passing  the  prescribed  non-professional  examination. 

(c)  Passing  the  prescribed  professional  examination. 

(d)  Receivmg  a  satisfactory  report  from  an  inspector  after 
having  taught  one  year  in  the  Territories  on  an  interim 
certificate. 

Certificates  of  the  third  class  shall  be  valid  for  three  years. 
All  other  certificates  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council. 

These  certificates  are  competed  for,  not  in  one  examination 
in  which  the  order  of  achievement  would  correspond  to  the  grade 
of  the  certificate  given,  but  in  four  separate  examinations  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  grades  of  certificate.  Each  of  these  four 
examinations  consists  of  two  parts,  (a)  non-professional,  (6)  pro- 
fessional. 

For  the  non-professional  examinations  for  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  and  High  School  certificates,  candidates  must  obtain  at 
least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  total 
immber  of  marks. 

If  any  subject  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  can- 
didates must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subdivision. 

h.  The  foUowivg  is  a  rough  suvimary  of  the  professional  ea^ami- 
nation  for  the  lowest  and  highest  certificates,  i.e.,  third'CUiss 
and  first-class  certificates : — 

Third  Class. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  educa- 
tion, teaching,  and  instruction ,  outline  of  helpfUl  portions  of 
mental  science ;  application  of  the  principles  derived  therefrom 
to  teaching  and  government. 

2.  The  Art  of  EdxLcatian. — Methods  of  teaching  each  subject 
on  the  programme  of  studies  for  schools ;  school  organisation ; 
school  management ;  school  hygiene ;  duties  of  teachers  and 
pupils.     Practice  in  teaching 

Hv^oi;^  m'T^?'^''^^^  "  ^^^  ^^^^^^1  ^f  Method,"  "  Manual  of 
Hygiene    (Ontario  series). 
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First  Class. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education, — Nature,  fonu,  and  limits  of  edu- 
cation ;  development  and  training  of  man  ;  education  values ; 
psychological  and  logical  sequence  of  subjects ;  general  method. 

2.  The  Art  of  Education. — Application  of  prmciples  derived 
from  the  science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on 
the  programme  of  studies ;  school  or^nisation ;  school  manage- 
ment ;  school  law ;  pi-actice  in  teachmfi. 

3.  The  History  of  Educa^ion.-^yBtmnB  and  theories  of 
education ;  eminent  educators. 

Text-books.  —  Rosenkranz's  "  I^losoiQihy  of  l!clucation  " ; 
SulVs  "  Handbook  of  Psychology  " ;  De  Qarmos*  "  Essentials  of 
Method";  Landon's  "Teaching  and  Class  Management"; 
White's  "School  Management";  Laurie's  "Lectures  on 
Linguistic  Method  " ;  Hertert  Spencer's  "  Education  " ;  "  Report 
of  tne  Committee  of  Ten." 

/.  Qiudijicutifms  foi*  High  School  Certificate. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  High  School  certificate 
enabling  a  teacher  to  become  tne  head-master  of  a  High  School 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  To  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  University 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 

2.  To  have  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class. 
Persons  holding  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class,  or  a 

High  School  assistant's  certificate  obtained  after  a  course  at  an 
approved  school  of  pedagogy,  may  teach  ip,  a  High  School,  but  not 
asnead*master. 

Note. — ^A  certificate  from  a  school  of  pedi^ogy  is  not  valid  as 
a  licence  to  supervise  or  teach  in  other  than  High  Schools. 

j,  Oenet^l  Regtilations  for  Non-Professional  Examinationa. 

1.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  non-professional 
certificates  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each 
year  at  such  places  as  the  Council  ol  Public  Instruction  may 
announce. 

2.  No  male  teacher  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  female 
under  sixteen,  shall  be  allowed  to  write  at  these  examinations. 

3.  Males  tinder  eighteen  years  of  a^e  and  females  under 
sixteen,  who  desire  to  test  their  scholarsnip  may,  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $6.00,  write  with  the  candidates  for  teachers*  non- 
professional certificates,  A  statement  of  the  marks  awarded 
will  be  given  them,  but  this  statement  will  not  be  accepted  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate,  even  when  the  age  limit  has  been 
attained. 

4.  Each  candidate  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  not  later  than  June  1st,  of  the  class  of 
certificate  for  which  he  is  an  applicant  and  the  place  at  which  he 
desires  to  write.  Each  such  notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
fee  of  three  dollars. 

5.  A  non-professional  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  as  a  licence 
to  teach. 
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6.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  only  those  holding 
non-professional  certificates  are  admitted. 

Candidates  who  have  previously  taken  the  training  prescribed 
for  second  class  arc  permitted  to  write  on  the  final  examinations 
for  first  class  without  attendance  during  the  session. 

Persons  whose  teaching  has  been  favourably  reported  on  by 
an  inspector,  but  whose  third  class  professional  certificates  have 
expired,  may,  ^\^th  the  permission  of  the  Council,  renew  these 
bv  passing  Ihe  prescribed  ifon-prbfessional  examination  for  third 
class  and  an  additional  exammation  based  on  White's  "  Peda- 
gogy '*  and  Landon's  "  Teaching  and  Class  Management." 

/•'.  Certificates  trithout  Ejrumivatiov, 

• 

1.  A  person  who  holds  a  cortificiite,  other  than  third  class, 
issued  suice  1st  January.  188(5,  in  any  province  of  the  Dominion 
or  in  the  British  Islands,  and  who  presents  (a)  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Education  in  his  province  that  his  certificate 
is  still  valid,  (6)  a  certificate  of  moral  character  of  recent  date, 
(r)  a  certificate  from  liis  last  inspector  of  having  taught  success- 
fully, may  receive  a  certificate  of  such  class  as  the  Coimcil  of 
Puolic  Instruction  may  deem  him  entitled  to. 

2.  Graduates  in  any  university  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominions 
may,  on  the  presentation  of  proofs  of  scholarship,  character,  and 
age,  receive  non-professional  certificates  of  the  first  class. 

3.  Persons  holding  certificates  of  educational  value  from 
institutions  other  than  those  mentioned  may  receive  such 
certificates  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  them 
entitled  to. 

The  Academic  Certificate. — Preparation  for  this  certificate  is 
riven  to  teachers  in  the  High  School  standards  (Standards  VI., 
VII.,  and  VIII.).  The  examination  comprises  the  following 
subjects :  Spelling  and  writing,  the  English  language,  rhetoric 
ana  composition,  poetical  literature,  history,  geography,  arith 
metic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  botany,  and 
physics.  ....". 

I.  Certificates  and  Teachers'  Examinations  in  1898. 


(i.)    Teachers  and  Certificates. 


1.  Number  <»f  teachcrft  employed     .        .        .        . 

Inci-ease  for  the  year       .... 

2.  Number  of  men  employecl 

3.  Number  of  women  emi>loye<l       .        .        .        . 

4.  Number  of  lirst-olaRS  teachers  :  men  74,  women 

4^    Total  -        -        -        ...        .        . 
Incrcise  for  the  year :  men  1  :  women  9. 
'     Total       ....        .        .        , 

5.  Number  of  second-class   teachers:    men    118; 

women  153.    Total.         -        - 
Increase  for  ihe  year  :  men  3  ;  women,  23. 
Total 

6.  Number  of  third-class  teachers  (including  pro- 

tisional  licences) :  men  40  ;  women  56.  Total  - 

T^'tof^       ^^^  ^^^^ ''  ^^^  ^  *  women,  3 


26 


10 


26 


10 


483 

232 

251 

•  116 


271 


96 
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(ii.)  Examination  of  Teachers.    {Non-professional) 

First  Class, 

NnmW  examined 

Number  pa<^ed 

Second  Class. 

Number  exaniine<l 

Number  passed         ...  

Given  standing  on  first -class  oxanunation 

Third  Class. 

Number  examined 

Num})er  paBse<l 

Given  standing  on  second-class  examination 

Num])er  of  Certificates  granted  during  1898  :— 

/"iW^OfW.— Male  IH,  Female  1.     Total 

Stcoiid  C7rt.?.v.— Male  "22,  Female  2*».     ToUil 

Ti^frf/C/rw. —Male  11,  Female  32.     Total     -        -        - 
Interim  Certificates,  to  those  qualifie<l  from  other  Provinces 
Provisional  Certificates,  including  temporary  licences  to  substi- 
tutes for  teachers  who  were  ill,   or  who  were  attending 
Nonnal  School 

Total 

(iii.)    Normal  School. 

Number  attending  First  Class  Session 

„  Second  Class  Session 

,,  Third  Class  Sessi<m 

Total 


12 

8 


."58 

32 

I 


101 
47 
15 


17 

48 

43 

131) 


21 


2«W 


23 


28 


86 


IX. — Special  Schools. 

a.  Night  Schools. 

Trustees  of  any  school  district  may  engage  a  qualified  teacher 
and  make  necessary  arrangements  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
district  for  the  maintenance  of  a  night  school,  provided  that,  if 
the  school  is  kept  open  for  one  month,  a  fee  may  be  charged  of 
not  more  than  $2  a  month  for  each  month  or  portion  of  a 
month  that  the  pupil  is  in  attendance. 

h.  Kindergartens. 

Kindergarten  classes  may  be  established  in  any  school  in  the 
Territories  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  six  years  according  to  kindergarten  methods, 
and  in  such  schools  a  fee  may  be  charged,  not  exc(*}ding  $1  a 
month  for  each  pupil,  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
department. 

Recent  Reports  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  official 
doeoments  relating  to  education  in  the  North-West  Territories  can  l^e  seen  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  C^annon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W.  »^  *^ 

4226,  2K2 
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APPENDK  A, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  "  PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES." 

The  following  recommendAtions  and  rules  were  made  in  the  "  Programme 
of  Studies  "  issued  in  1805,  and  still  in  force. 

(i.)  Drawing. 

Dm  wing  in  to  be  taught  as  an  added  means  of  expression.  Pupils  are  to 
di-aw  in  blank  lxH)ks  after  observing  the  type  solids  and  objects,  (From 
the  Heix)rt  for  1898) :-  "  Drawing  can  be  taught  to  all  pupils  who  can  learn 
to  write,  and  it  is  of  use  to  all.  It  trains  the  powers  of  observation,  for 
the  child  must  observe  carefully  to  represent  truly.  It  gives  aii  added 
means  of  expression — clearer  pernaps  than  either  speaking  or  wiiting.  It 
makes  the  Imnd  skilful  and  enables  every  artisan  to  construct  and  read 
working  drawings,  and  so  aids  him  in  his  life  work.  It  arouses  and  makes 
active  tne  creative  ability  of  the  oliild,  and  it  leads  him  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  in  what  surrounds  him,  and  strengthens  his  desire  therefor. 
Our  course  is  nexjessarily  an  elementary  one,  and  prominence  w  given  to 
objective  and  industrial  drawing.  In  the  study  of  pictures  we  have  made  a 
beginning."* 

Staiidfird  /. 

Teach  the  following  forms  as  wholes  from  type  solids  and  objects  : 

iSp/iet'e  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e,g,,  ball,  marble, 

apple,  tomato,  cherry,  lemon,  etc. 
Cyli'ndei*  and  smaller  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  €,g,y  pencil,  bottle, 

spool,  {)int  measure,  cup,  rope,  ladder^  mallet,  etc. 
Cube  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e,g.^  box,  chest,  basket, 
inkstand,  lumps  of  sugar,  etc. 
Teach  their  parts— surf  aces,  faces,  edges,  and  comers,  and  the  relation  of 
these  parts ;  compare  them. 
Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

StUTidards  II.  and  IIL 

The  work  of  Standard  I.  and  the  following : 
The  type  solids  bisected  and  studied  as  new  wholes. 
llemifqyhe're  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g,^  half  an 

apple,  dish,  bowl,  cau,  oil  can,  etc. 
Half  Cylituhr  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  bandbox, 

(!oin,  etc. 
Ifalf  Cubfy  square  prism,  light  angled  triangular  prism,  and  .similar 
frnnis,  natuml  and  artificial,  e.g.^  box,  trunk,  car,  roof  of  a  house, 
etc. 
Teach  their  parts— surfaces,  faces,  edges,  and  cornei-s,  and  the  relation  of 
the  parts.    Compare  them. 

Teach  geometric  figures —triangle,  square,  and  rectangle  from  the  solid. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g,,  pennant,  envelope,  door,  croes, 
fiag.  etc. 
Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

Standards  IV.  avid  V. 

The  work  of  previous  standards  and  forms  derived  from  the  type  solids 
by  variation. 

Sphei'oidf  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and  similar  forms  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
lemon,  cucumber,  watermelon,  egg,  hops,  pear,  strawberry,  vase,  etc. 

*  See  below,  ni4€. 
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ConCf  circular  frustrum,  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
carrot,  volcano,  mountain  peak,  hour  ^[lass,  wine  glass,  ttc. 

Pyramid,  square  frustrum  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
cupolas,  pyramids  of  Egypt,  basket,  etc. 

Draw,  from  the  solids,  the  geometric  figures,  circle,  ellipse,  and  oval ;  and 
learn  the  terms  circumference,  diameter,  raoius,  arc,  centre,  focus,  axis. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g.,  target,  circular  window,  hand 
mirror,  eye  glasses,  horse  shoe,  padlock,  fan,  spoon,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  otner  studies. 

(ii.)  Stimulants  and  Najicotics,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 

Use  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 

The  great  purpose  is  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  self-control  and 
a  willingness  to  abstain  from  acts  that  may  gix)w  into  dangerous  habits. 
The  moral  and  social  effects  should  be  made  prominent  and  abstinence  be 
inculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the  body.  Techni- 
calities and  persistent  dwelling  ujwn  details  of  disease  should  be  avoided. 
Special  delicacy  of  treatment  is  needed  in  those  unfortunate  cases  in  which 
children  find  themselves  between  the  safe  teaching  of  the  school  and  the 
counter  practices  and  influences  of  the  home.  Refrain  from  aiSi>ertions  of 
what  is  uncertain  or  sincerely  doubted  by  high  authority,  or  likely  to  be 
repudiated  by  the  pupil  when  he  is  mature  enough  to  judge  for  himself, 
since  the  admitted  and  unauestioned  facts  about  tne  more  dangerous  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics,  the  alcoholic  drinks  in  particular,  furnish  invincible 
reasons  why  people  in  general  should  do  without  them,  and  young  i)eople 
above  all  others. 

Teach  what  a  stimulant  i^  what  a  narcotic  is,  what  each  may  cause 
effects    of  alcohol   on   the   digestive,   circulatory,  muscular,  and  nervous 
system. 

Teach  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  called  nicotine,  that 
it  frejquently  ii\jures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart,  and  other  organs  in  adults, 
that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and  growing  persons  tnan  to  adults, 
that  it  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette,  that  children 
should  avoid  it  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly  grown  people 
use  it  the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 

(iii.)  Mannkks  and  Morals. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  practices  those  external 
forms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense  of  tne  proprieties  of  life,  and 
that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  respect  for  tne  wants  and  wishes  of 
others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  moral 
quality  of  theii*  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  understanding  and 
oonstfiuit  practice  of  eveiy  virtue.  His  own  influence  and  example ;  the 
narration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right  feeling ;  the  memorising  of  gems 
embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims  and  proverbs  containing  rules  of 
duty  ;  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means  to  be  employed. 

Topics :  Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politeness,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
othere,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
nobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  forgiveness, 
confession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,   humility,  self-respect,  seli-control, 

Erudence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits,  bad 
mguage,  evil  speaking,  industry,  economy. 

From  the  Report  for  the  year  1898  :  —  **  In  *  Manners  and  Morals ' 
our  inspectors  are  informed  too  frequently  that  *  incidental  instruction 
is  given  as  occasion  demands.*^  Observation  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  children,  and  examination  of  what  they  know  about  the  topics 
named  in  the  Programme  of  Studies  reveal  the  effects  of  this  inci- 
dental work  and  emphasise  the  value,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  systematic 
and  definite  instruction.  *  Manners '  is  a  fine  art  based  on  imitation, 
and  on  a  genuine  respect  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  others.  A  knowledge 
of  these  rights  and  duties  does  not  come  by  instinct.  It  has  to  be  taught. 
The  relations  of  a  pupil  to  his  fellows  and  to  .society  are  not  known  intui- 
tively. This  necessary  knowledge  must  be  taught,  if  moral  action  is  to  have 
a  rational   basis.    Inspectors  report  that  there  are  schools   where  the 
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external  forms  of  •onduct  are  satisfactory,  yet  the  pupils  are  not  honest  in 
their  work,  given  to  falsehood  rather  than  confession  in  cases  of  clear 
wrong-doing,  and  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for  respecting  and  pro* 
tecting  the  reputation  of  others. 

"  More  attention  is  given  to  this  subject  each  year,  yet  progress  is  slower 
than  it  need  be.  Our  teachers  are  dra^Ti  not  only  from  our  own  schools, 
but  from  every  province  in  the  Dominion.  As  a  consequence  some  ^ve 
this  subject  due  attention,  others  are  content  with  incidental  instruction, 
too  many  ignore  it,  except  when  a  case  of  discipline  forces  them  to  deal 
\^ith  some  phase  of  it.  If,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  *  Conduct  is 
thi^ee-fourths  of  life,'  and  if  school  is  a  preparation  for  life,  surely  the  sub- 
ject has  a  right  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  teacher's  thought  and  a  definite 
jxjsition  in  his  school  work.  Tnose  who  have  made  little  or  no  preparation 
for  the  systematic  presentation  of  this  subject  \vi\\  find  White  s  *  School 
Management '  a  very  suggestive  book." 

(iv.)  Hygieije. 

Toj)ics :  Lessons  on  cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  pure  air,  good  water, 
exercise,  rest,  avoidance  of  draughts,  wholesome  fcnod,  temperate  habits, 
bathing,  accidents,  poison,  disinfectants,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
care  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

(v.)  Music. 

St<ifidard  J, 
Sju^dng  of  rote  songs  clearly  and  sweetly.   Drill  on  the  scale  and  intervals. 
Exercises  in  time  given  with  the  time  names  and  the  metronome. 

Stamlanf  II. 

Easy  exercises  in  each  of  the  keys  D,  A,  E,  Al?,  E!^,  B*^,  and  F.  Con- 
tinued exercises  in  time,  undivided  pulsations. 

Staiidard  IIL 
Reading  music  (alto  part).  Time  work  on  elementary  rhythms,  completed 
and  divided  pulsations  commenced. 

Hiaiidard  T. 

Completion  of  above. 

From  the  Bejyori  for  1898. — "In music  there  is  a  m^-ked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  selections  used  for  rote  songs.  The  number  of  schools 
giving  systematic  teaching  in  singing  is  greater  than  at  any  previous  period, 
but  there  are  many  schools  wliero  the  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  give 
instruction  in  this  subject.   ... 

*'  The  chief  hindrances  to  progress  lie  in  a  numljer  of  teachei*s  now  in  the 
schools  who  have  had  no  training  in  these  phases  of  art  study,  and  in 
the  continued  admission  of  teachers  from  provinces  where  this  work  b  not 
done."* 

(vl.)  Prooramme  of  Studies. 

The  programme  now  in  force  was  issued  in  1805.  It  is  based  on  a 
minimum  requirement  for  each  standard.  It  is  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  guide  in  classifying  pupils.  It  may 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  speeial  schools,  but  not  without  the 
written  consent  of  an  insi)ector.  who  shall  forthwith  reiwrt  to  tihe  Council. 
The  work  in  each  standard  includes  a  review  of  the  essentials  in  previous 
standards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  a  time  table,  based  on  this 
progi-amme,  and  to  present  it  to  the  inspector  at  each  visit  for  his  approval 
and  signature. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  aims  in  view  and  the  methods  in  use  in 
the  various  subjects  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  programme  of 
1895  :— 

(a.)  Beading  and  L{tei*atu7*e. 
Silent  reading  is  used  to  obtain  ideas  and  thoughts  through  printed  or 
written  words  -to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  and  to  grasp 

■• — '■  ■  ■  "ik  I       .  I  m   I        .  —  I 

These  remarks  are  applied  to  drawing  as  well  as  to  music  (see  above). 
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the  signilicance  of  the  parts,  au  well  as  to  (liscover  and  appreciate  beauties 
of  thought  and  expresniou. 

0ml  reading  is  u^ied  to  express  these  ideas  and  thoughts  so  as  to  be 
heard,  understood,  and  felt.  It  involves  systematic  training  in  the  principal 
eleineats  of  expression— quality  of  voice,  pitch,  force,  time,  stress,  inflec- 
tion, emphasis,  pause. 

Supplementary  reading  is  used  to  furnish  additional  reading  matter  ;  to 
provide  reading  collateral  to  the  studies  in  nature,  geography,  history, 
literature,  etc.  ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.    Its  use  is  optional. 

Sight  reading  in  silence  is  used  to  give  power  to  glean  thought  quickly 
and  mtelligently  from  the  printed  pace.  It  is  followed  by  logical  statement, 
in  the  pupil's  own  words,  of  what  he  nas  gleaned. 

Selections  of  poetry  and  prose  inculcating  reverence,  love  of  country,  love 
of  nature,  and  admiration  of  moral  courage  are  to  be  conuuitted  to  memory 
and  recited. 

(b.)  Orthoepy  ami  Sj^ellifuj. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  acciu'ate  jn-onunciation.  Pupils  of 
the  tliiixl,  fourth,  and  fifth  Standards  should  have  constant  practice  in 
finding  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  from  the  dictionary. 

Special  drills  should  ba  given  on  such  words  as  are  in  their  nature 
difficult  to  spell,  and  such  as  have  been  frequently  misspelled  in  composi- 
tions. Pupils  should  not  be  drilled  on  the  spelling  of  words  which  they 
may  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use. 

(c.)  Com]x>sition, 

(i.)  Compositions  should  consist,  almost  entirely,  of  expressions  of 
thoughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  such  studies  as  Geograpny,  History, 
A^culture,  Literature,  etc.  (ii.)  Through  progressive  exercises  both 
cntical  and  constructive  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  and  apply 
the  leading  princii)les  of  expression.  Only  the  most  important  eiTora  should 
he  coiTectea  in  any  one  composition. 

(d.)  Grammar. 

Grammar  shows  the  structure  of  language.  By  revealing  the  rules  of 
sentence-building  it  helps  the  pupil  in  using  correctly  the  forms  of  speech 
which  the  necessities  of  exi>ression  recjuire. 

Through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  it  reveals 
t!ie  essential  nature  of  thought,  and  is  an  aid  to  the  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  reading  lessons. 

The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  be  brought  into  close  connection 
with  the  work  in  reading  and  comi>osition.  Routine  parsing  and  minute 
analysis  should  be  avoided. 

(e.)  Hi-story, 

Training  of  the  moral  judgment,  and  preparation  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship, are  im])ortant  aims  m  teaching  history.  Histoiy  should  be  *issociate<l 
with  geography  and  literature    historical  poems,  etc. 

(i.)  The  Canmfif.m  Hintm^y  for  ^Standards  II.  and  III.  is  thus  outlined  :— 

Standard  IL — Lives  of  distinguished  men  described,  e.g,^  Columbus,  the 
Cabots,  JacQues  Cartier,  Champlain,  Bishop  Laval,  Frontenac,  La  Salle, 
Montcalm,  Wolfe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Papineau,  Jo.senh 
Howe,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  etc.  Discussion  of  ^ the 
chief  excellences  and  defects  in  their  characters  to  teach  moral  discrimina- 
tion, and  ultimately  to  derive  principles  of  conduct.  Reading  and  reciting 
of  patriotic  poems. 

Sinndard  III. — Outline  study  of  leadin^sc  features,  f.*/.  Discovery  i 
exploration  ;  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  Colonists  ;  Treaty 
of  Paris ;  Quebec  Act;  Constitutional  Act  :  War  of  1812.;  Rebellion  of 
1H37;  Union  Act;  Clergy  iJeserves  ;  Land  Tenures  —  Feudal,  Freehold, 
Leasehold,  Seignorial ;  lleciprocity  Treaty;  British  North .  America  Act, 
etc  .  ' 
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(ii.)  English  HUtorff  for  Standatyl  /F.— Outline  study  of  each  people 
or  period  to  exhibit  its  chief  characteristics,  e.g.  :  Saxons  —  a  farmer 
people ;  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  our  political  institutions— a 
limited  monarchy,  parliament,  couits  of  justice,  personal  holdings  of  land ; 

fbve  us  the  body  of  our  English  tongue ;  became  Christian  from  choice, 
he  presentation  of  this  outline  is  to  be  oral.    Supplementary  reading 
in  history  should  be  encouraged. 

English  HUtoy  for  Standard  V, — The  t«xt  book  studied  as  a  revie'i^ 
and  expansion  of  the  topi&s  discussed  in  previous  standards.  Grouping 
of  the  essential  facts  in  each  period  unaer  topics  indicating  phases  of 
progress,  e.g.  Political,^  industrial,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  religious — to  show 
the  growth  of  the  nation. 

(iii.)  Canadian  History  for  Staivdard  F.—An  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  prescribed  text ;  comparison  of  constitutional  struggles  in  Canada 
with  corresponding  ones  in  England  ;  outline  study  of  how  we  are  ^verned 
—parliamentary,  judicial,  mumcipal,  and  school  systems  ;  our  civic  duties 
— voting,  office-holding,  tax-paying,  support  of  law,  etc. 

(f )  GeogixLj^y. 

Standard  I. — 2>tVecfw^M..— -Position  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  at  noon, 
in  the  evening ;  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  position  of  important 
places  and  objects  by  pointing  with  the  hand  and  naming  the  direction. 

JTrtfen— Observation  of  forms  of  water  such  as  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain, 
dew,  frost,  snow,  and  ice,  as  they  occur,  to  find  the  more  obvious  qualities 
and  uses  of  each. 

IFtw4».— Recognition  of  calm,  breeze,  gale. 

Standard  II.  — Direction. — Semi-cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  obser- 
vation of  the  direction  of  winds  bringing  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  moisture, 
dryness. 

Land. — Hills,  mountains— direction  and  nature  of  their  slopes  ;  plau^ 
valley,  prairie ;  cape,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island ;  relation  of  these  bodies 
to  one  another  ;  tneir  uses.  (Teacher's  reference  :  "  How  to  study  Geo- 
graphy," pp.  146-169.) 

IFa^'.— Fuller  study  of  clouds,  fog ;  mist,  rain,  dew  ;  snow,  ice,  hail ;  as 
to  uses  and  effects  of  each.    Effects  of  sun  and  wind  on  these. 

Spring,  brook,  river — source,  banks,  branches,  mouth — lake;  bay,  sea, 
strait ;  relation  of  these  bodies  to  one  another  ;  their  uses. 

Winds.  —  Calm,  breeze,  gale,  storm,  hurricane;  effects  on  land  and 
sea,  on  plants,  animals,  people,  vessels. 

Maps. — Construction  of  maps  of  school  room,  school  jprounds,  neighbour* 
hood  ;  map  representation  of  geographical  objects  studied. 

The  World  as  a  YTAo/tf.— Outline  study  of  its  form,  rotation,  axis,  poles, 
equator,  hemispheres  ;  hot,  temperate,  and  cold  parts. 

Continents: — ^Their  relative  positions  and  sizes ;  characteristic  aniiaals 
and  plants  in  each  ;  occupations,  habits,  dress,  and  modes  of  life  of  Uie 
eading  peoples  in  each. 

Oceans.-  Their  relative  positions  and  si^es  ;  some  characteristies  of  each. 

Standard  IV. — Dotninion  of  Canada  studied  as  a  review  (with  additions) 
of  a  section  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Same  topic  as  for  con- 
tinent study.  ^Teacher's  reference :  "  The  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies,"  by  Dawson  and  Sutherland.) 

South  America.--0\jXhxx^  study,  comparing  its  structure,  drainam  coi^t- 
li)l9>  cUlQate,  and  productive  regipns  with  tbo^e  of  North  AJmerica.  relitical 
divisions— -mainly  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  ChilL     (Tea<^er*8 
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refereace:  "How  to  Btudy  Geography,^  pp.  218-S24.  The*' Geographical 
Reader." 

Eurasia,  (Europe  and  AHia). -—General  structure  of  Eurasia  compared 
with  that  of  North  America  and  that  of  South  America.  (Teacher's  refe- 
rence :  "  How  to  study  (Geography,"  po.  224-263.) 

Europe,    Under  the  .same  topics  as  North  America.    Comparisons. 

Asia,  Only  a  very  general  study  of  chmate^  natural  productions, 
productive  reffion^s  trade  routes,  cities.  Political  divisions— mainly  India, 
Japan,  and  China.    Comparisons. 

{g,)    Arithmetic, 

Every  new  thought  process  in  this  subject  should  be  developed  objectively. 
Principles  and  rules  should  be  arrived  at  inductively.  Accuracy  and 
rapidity  in  the  simple  fundamental  processes  are  important. 

(A.)    Nature  Study  a  fid  Affriculture, 

(Teacher's  reference  books  :  NewelPs  "  From  Reed  to  Leaf,"  Goodale's 
"  Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants,''  Grant  Allen's  "  The  Story  of  the 
Plants.0 

To  interest  pupils  in  Nature,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  clear  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  aaiuire  useful  knowledge  are 
important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  tne  animal,  and  the  soil  rather  than  book 
descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his  obser- 
vations. The  study  of  plant  life  should  be  emphasised  in  spring,  though 
not  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  Htudy  should  be  connected  with  language,  drawing,  and  geography. 

SUmciai'd  IV,— Plants, — Their  food — its  soiu'ces,  how  taken  up,  how 
assimilated  ;  their  reproduction,  propagation  ;  dissemination  of  seecls. 
I  Weeds, — Bindweed  or  wild  ouckwheat,  tumble-weed,  hedge  mustard, 

I  atink^weed.  Russian  thistle  ;  methods'  of  destroying. 

I  <Sbi/«.— Pre^ration  of,  for  seed. 

i  ilmma/«.— Feeding,  care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  eheep,  and 

f  swine. 

/9iMcf«.— Growth,  classification,  remedies. 

Standard  F.—iy/ci^e.— Drainage,  fertilisers,  suljsoiling. 
Crops,— l!h»ix  growth,  management,  rotation ;  diseases,  remedies ;  soiling 
crops. 
Animals, — Principles  of  feeding ;  dairying. 
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APPENDIX   B. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  1898. 

(i.)  Agriculture. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  given  in  the  schools  does  not  teach  the  pupil 
the  art  of  growing  duTerent  grains,  but  it  does  teach  him  how  a  grain  of 
wheat  or  barley  or  a  pea  germmates,  gets  needful  air  and  waimth,  obtains 
Bourishment  from  the  soiL  and  how  tillage  is  related  to  deep-feeding  or 
fihallow-f  eeding  grains.  It  does  attempt  to  teach  pupils  the  principles  upon 
which  sound  agncultural  practice  is  based,  and  it  is  accomplishing  its  task 
year  by  year  with  increasing  success.  i        ^     i. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  confirm  the  statements  ot  our  best  teachers 
that  where  this  subject  has  received  its  due  share  of  attention  its  right  to 
»  prominent  place  on  our  curriculum  is  undoubted,  whether  judged  by 
itB  <li8cipluiaty  effect  or  ite  practical  value.  That  it  has  been  taught 
Wly  b^  some  teachers  and  neglected  by  others  duriiu;  Aa  sue  yeap  it 
W  been  a  compuUory  subject  on  our  curriculum  is  admitted,  but  there 
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are  few  subjects  that  have  not  sutfered  siuularly.  The  teaching  of  it  lias 
been  opposed  by  some  who  think  of  agriculture  only  as  an  art,  tolerated 
by  others  who  consider  it  a  concession  to  an  important  element  of  our 
l>oimlation  that  may  not  be  ignored  with  safety,  ancl  wannly  supfiorted  by 
many  who  see  in  it  not  only  a  useful  subject  of  study,  but  also  a  means  of 
increasing  an  intelligent  sympathetic  interest  in  agnculturat  pix>blems  and 
adding  value  and  dignity  to  firm  life. 

In  the  examination  of  Public  School  leaving  candidates  and  candidates 
for  teachers'  non-i>rofessional  and  professional  certificates  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  be  a  couipulsory  subject.  The  course  in  the  elementary  schools 
deals  in  outline  with  soils — their  formation,  comixwition,  classification,  and 
jn-eparation  for  seeding;  with  di*ainagc,  sub-soiling,  and  fertilising.  It 
deals  with  plants  -their  food  supply  and  modes  of  proi»agation  ;  weeds- 
their  causes  and  remedies  :  trees  -  their  cultivation  for  sliade,  ornament, 
and  protection.  It  deals  with  animals  -  the  feedings  care,  and  management 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheeii,  and  swine.  In  the  High  School  standards  thi> 
course  is  reviewed  ana  exi)anded,  and  the  principles  re-studie<l  with  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  pujiil's  knowledge  of  physics,  which  helps  to  ex[)lain  "the 
influences  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  movements  of  fluids  in  soil,  plant, 
and  animal,  and  the  forces  concerned  in  every  machine  and  appliance"  ;  of 
chemistry,  which  throws  light  ujKm  life  processes  of  plants  and  animals 
and  the  fertilisation  of  soils;  of  botany,  which  is  systematised  jdant- 
knowledge  ;  of  physical  geography,  which  shows  how  soil  conditions  the 
growth  and  habitat  of  plant  ana  animal. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  course  is  ayain  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
method  and  the  student's  knowledge  widened  by  the  reading  of  reports  of 
experimental  stations,  bulletins,  an<l  monographs.  It  is  reco^ised  that  in 
the  elementary  classes  the  pupils  can  know  practically  nothing  in  a  scien- 
tific way  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  and  that  accordingly  principles 
must  be  illustrated  in  a  non- technical  way  with  the  materials  available  in 
the  environment  of  the  ordinary  rural  school.  The  Normal  School  trains 
intending  teachei*s  to  do  this. 

The  school  districts  of  Lacon)l)e  and  St.  All)ert  have  larce  gardens  in 
which  the  children  assist  in  the  jn-eparation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting 
and  care  of  flowers,  vegetables,  root  cro})s,  and  trees ;  keep  observations  of 
their  gi*owth,  and  in  a  simple  way  combine  the  study  of  principles  with 
practice.  The  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  is  greatly  aiaed  by  its  con- 
creteness. 

Many  teachers  illustrate  their  lessons  by  references  to  farming  operations 
in  progress  at  the  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  require  pupils  to  report 
the  results  of  their  observations  of  these;  but  the  work  would  be  more 
systematic  and  effective  if  school  grounds  were  fenced  and  small  plot^j  in 
them  set  ai>art  for  purjxises  cf  demonstmtion 

(ii.)  Domestic  Economy  and  Hygienj. 

The  imj)ortancc  of  keeping  the  school  curriculum  in  touch  with  the 
practical  interests  <»f  life  is,  in  theory  at  least,  admitted  by  all.  Thu 
general  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  supiKnt  uf  the  teacliing  of  the 
principles  of  agriculture  to  boys  can  to  a  still  gi'eater  degree  l»e  applied 
to  the  teacliing  of  the  principles  of  domestic  economy  and  hygiene  to 
girls.  When  school  life  ends  there  is  a  home  life  to  be  lived  ;  and  no 
woman  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  general  principles  that  underlie 
the  sanitation  of  the  home,  the  selection  and  preparatiou  of  foods,  the 
laws  of  health,  and  the  treatment  of  common  accidents  aud  ailments. 
The  State  which  compels  instruction  to  be  given  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  elementary  studies  on  account  of  their  efiect  on  the  intelligence  oi  the 
individual  and  on  the  civic  and  industrial  welfare  of  its  people,  should 
take  the  next  lo^cal  step  and  make  compulsory  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  and  housewifery  on  which,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the 
health  and  happiness  of  its  citizens  depend.  The  economic  value  of  such 
inHtruotion  is  evident 

The  ^irl,  in  tifter  life,  will  have  occasion  to  Use  this  knowledge  hundreds 
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of  times  for  the  once  she  ^^ill  have  to  use  her  knowledge  of  much  of  the 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  algebra  she  has  learned.  It  can  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  her  to  observe  carefully,  infer  cautiously, 
judge  accurately,  and  so  benefit  intellectually  by  the  discipline  afforded. 
It  \n\l  increase  her  practical  iwwer.  It  will,  through  a  knowledge  of 
underlying  princiiiles,  tend  to  convert  what  is  too  often  in  the  home  an 
unintelligent  druagerv  into  an  interesting  and  even  attractive  service.  It 
will  dignify  housecraft  and  add  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the 
family. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  State  other  than  the  school  that  can  under- 
take this  work.  A  series  of  lessons  may  be  given  that  will  illuminate  and 
systematise  the  knowledge  that  the  girls  may  have  acquired  in  a  practical 
way  at  home,  and  that  will  lead  them  to  confinue  i-eading  and  reflecting 
afterNtheir  scliool  course  ends.  There  are  inexjjensive  text  books  contain- 
ing much  of  this  inf ormatitm.  In  the  Normal  Schools,  where  teachew  can 
be  prepared  to  present  this  subject  as  intelligently  tu*  any  other,  there  can 
be  given,  in  addition,  the  results  of  experiments  on  human  foods  and  the 
rational  feeding  of  man  as  recorded  in  the  bulletins  of  experimental 
stations. 

The  i)ractice  of  domestic  economy  cannot  be  taught  now  in  our  schools, 
but  its  principles  can.  We  cannot,  for  exam])le,  brine  the  kitchen  range 
into  the  school  yet,  but  we  can  make  clear  to  girls  the  food  va\ie  and 
digestibility  of  the  potato,  and  how  this  food  value  may  be  wiusted  a.  hen  the 
]K)tato  is  boiled  in  certain  ways.  From  similar  examples  we  can  deduce  a 
principle  in  cooking  that  will  give  intelligent  direction  to  practice  in  the 
liome. 

(iii,)  Equipment. 

Progress  in  equipment  is  slow  but  steady.  Better  desks  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  single  desks,  better  and  larger  blackboards,  mo.e 
globes  and  maps,  more  reference  and  reading  books  are  reported.  »Sonio 
trustees  have  been  more  liberal  than  wise  in  tlieir  expenditure  for  equip- 
ment. In  one  part  of  the  Territories  a  shrewd  agent  disposed  of  a  number 
of  quite  expensive  but  rather  useless  geography  charts  which  the  Council 
bad  refused  to  authorise.  Half  this  money  expended  on  suitable  reference 
books  in  geoKraphy  would  have  been  of  much  greater  service.  In  rural 
districts,  to  the  minimum  reciuirements  of  a  dictionary,  a  numeral  frame 
or  its  etiuivalent,  a  set  of  weights  and  measures,  a  globe,  and  maps  of  the 
world  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  niunber  of  schools  have  added  sets 
of  supplementary  readers  in  literature,  history,  geogiuphy,  and  nature 
study,  and  have  begun  to  form  school  libraries. 

Some  dei>artmental  aid  and  direction  should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  every  district.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  these  on  pupils  and  parents.  They  supply  the  best  reading 
for  the  largest  number  at  the  smallest  cost.  Throu^n  their  books  on 
literature,  history,  science,  and  art  they  aid  the  teacher  in  his  daily  task, 
and  continue  his  work  after  his  pupils  have  ceased  to  attend  school. 
Progress,  so  far,  is  due  mainly  to  the  teachers  who  secure  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  libraries  through  entertainments  and  sub- 
scriptions. In  comparatively  few  schools  have  trustees  voted  money  for 
this  purpose. 

(iv.)  Buildings. 

,  In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  greater  care  is  given  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions than  formerly.  Lettei-s  come  to  the  Department  asking  for  plans 
showing  the  best  devices  for  heating,  lighting^  and  ventilation.  If  there 
were  prepared  several  plans  of  buildings  suitable  for  rural  and  smaller 
urban  schools  where  the  services  of  a  school  architect  are  not  easily 
obtained,  trustees  would  use  them  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  health, 
education,  and  architecture. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  methods  of  improving  the  inade- 
quate ventilation  of  rural  school  buildings  erected  years  ago.  As  these 
buildings  are  generally  heated  by  stoves,  a  plan  is  recommended  by  which 
the  foul  air  is  drawn  off  at  the  floor  by  a  flue  at  each  side  of  the  room 
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at  the  back  of  the  seats.  These  two  flues  are  carried  up  along  the  wall  to 
the  height  of  the  stove  pipe,  and  then  taken  horizontally  across  to  a  half - 
drum  partitioned  at  the  ena  which  rests  upon  the  stove  pipe  for  six  to 
twelve  feet  of  its  length.  From  this  drum  the  air  is  conducted  up  through 
the  ceiling  and  roof  by  a  vertical  flue. 

The  total  capacity  of  these  flues  should  be  not  less  than  2^  square  inches 
for  each  pupil.  They  are  provided  with  slides  at  the  floor,  to  be  closed  in 
the  evening,  so  that,  by  opening  the  side-slides  in  the  jacket,  exclusively 
internal  circulation  is  secured. 

Another  slide  at  the  ceiling,  pulled  down  to  open  and  pulled  up  to  clooe 
by  a  couple  of  light  chains,  opens  to  cool  the  room  when  it  becomes  too 
warm,  and  is  left  open  in  the  hot  weather  in  summer. 

("The  plan  described  is  applicable  to  new  ot  old  buildings,  is  eco- 
nomical in  its  use,  and  has  been  installed  with  slight  modifications  to  suit 
special  circumstances  in  a  number  of  schools  at  a  cost  varying  from  25dol8. 
to  45dols.  The  stove  commonly  used  here  in  schools  is  a  heavy  oblong 
box,  but  the  description  is  modified  to  suit  other  forms. — ^A  tight-fitting 
24-gauge  galvanised  iron  jacket  is  constructed  over  the  rear  half  of  the 
stove.  The  fresh  air  is  brought  in  by  a  pipe  of  144  to  200  square  inches, 
in  cross  section  (or  through  a  duct  maae  by  *  under-flooring  two  of  the 
joists)  under  the  floor  from  openings,  covered  with  heavy  screens  in  the 
outsiae  wall,  to  an  opening  under  the  stove  (jacketed  part).  If  the  duct  is 
carried  through  from  side  to  side  of  the  building,  it  should  be  partitioned 
in  the  middle  under  the  stove  so  that  the  air  shall  come  into  the  room 
instead  of  blowing  directly  through  the  duct— The  slide  under  the  stove  is 
closed  when  the  schoolroom  is  not  occupied,  and  at  such  times  two  slides 
in  the  sides  of  the  casing  are  opened  so  that  the  air  of  the  room  circulates 
through  the  casing.— The  jacket  being  on  the  rear  half  of  the  stove  (which 
should  be  placed  b»  near  the  door  as  possible)  serves  a&  a  screen  from 
excessive  radiation  for  those  seated  near  the  stove.  The  other  half  of 
the  stove  being  uncovered  affords  considerable  radiant  heat,  which  i^  a 
valuable  means  of  quickly  warming  children  coming  in  cold  in  the  morning. 
The  stoves  are  commonly  from  36  to  50  inches  long.'') 

In  some  of  our  "  colonies  **  certain  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  people  to  induce  them  to  erect  churches,  and  use  them  or  parts  of 
them  for  school  purposes.  Recently  it  has  become  evident  that  there  i»  a 
growing  determination  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  these  people  to  ereet 
school  buildings  first  and  use  them  for  church  services  until  they  are  able 
to  erect  churches. 

In  outlying  districts  there  are  still  some  log  buildings  open  to  the 
rafters,  **  chinked "  with  clay,  and  banked  vrith  mj^nure,  which  Is  not 
always  removed  in  the  early  spring.  Dirty  within  and  cheerless  without, 
their  effect  upon  tlie  children  is  bad.  Too  frequently  it  is  negligence,  not 
poverty,  that  is  the  cause ;  and  the  inspector  finds  ample  scope  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  his  visits  to  the  trustees.  There  are  still  some  villages 
and  towns  where  the  janitor  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  JK^rabB 
the  floor  and  dusts  the  walls  once  in  three  to  six  months.  There  are 
trustees  who  deem  it  a  suflicient  reply  to  an  inspector's  complaint  of  lack 
of  cleanliness  at  his  spring  visit  to  a.ssure  the  department  that  their 
"schools  were  cleaned  thoroughly  last  midsummer!"  But  there  are 
also  schools,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them,  where  cleanliness  reigns ; 
and  flowers  in  the  windows  and  pictures  on  the  wsJls  give  a  happy  home- 
like look  to  the  rooms  where  the  child  spends  so  many  of  his  formative 
hours. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  SET  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  1898. 

Note. — It  should  be  remembered  that  candidatei  for  any  certificate  of 
whatevei'  grade  must  obtain^  per  cent,  ofi  each  subject  and  fiOper  cent,  on 
the  total  nwnber  of  marks. 

(i.)  Candidate.^  for  TEAniERH'  First-class  C^ertificate,  1898. 

(rt.)  The  Philosophy  of  Educfttion. 

1.  Explain  the  following  views  of  education  and  show  liow  the  accep- 
tance of  either  will  affect  the  teacher's  work  :  (a)  The  soul  is  a  self-active 
power  apin-opriating  from  its  surroundings  what  is  useful  for  its  develop- 
ment. (/>)  The  soul  is  the  resultant  f)f  the  manifold  forces  of  its  environ- 
ment. . 

S.  Give  arguments  for  and  agaiast  making  the  curriculum  from  the 
utilitarian  standpoint  ;  from  the  disciplinary  standiv)int  ;  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  civilisation  into  which  the  child  is  bom. 

3.  From  the  st^indpoints  of  nutrition,  training,  and  discipline  compare 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and  literature. 

4.  Describe  the  work  of  the  school  in  preparing  pupils  for  citizenship. 

5.  Di8cu.ss  the  duty  of  the  school  towards  the  moral  and  aesthetic  life  of 
its  pupils. 

6.  Describe,  after  Rosenkranz,  the  relation  of  the  state  and  the  church  to 
the  school. 

7.  Describe  the  dialectic  method :  show  its  relation  to  the  principle  of 
self -activity  and  make  clear  the  educational  value  of  this  principle. 

8.  Compare  oral  instruction  with  instruction  through  books. 

9.  Write  a  note  on  habit  in  its  relations  to  education. 

(5.)  Organisation^  Managem/ent^  and  Law, 

1.  Give  reasons  for  or  against  a  double  basis  of  classification. 

2.  State  the  conditions  under  which  you  would  promote  a  pupil  who  had 
not  covered  the  prescribed  work  of  his  class. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  work  of  the  principal  of  a  school  in  the 
elasstfication,  promotion,  attendance,  and  goyerninent  of  pupils  ? 

4.  State  ana  criticise  the  doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  conseijuences. 

5.  How  does  the  obedience  yielded  by  a  child  in  school  differ  from  the 
obedience  of  an  adult  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  a  "  sense  of  duty,"  and 
how  can  the  one  be  developed  into  the  other  ? 

6.  Compare  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  competitions  for  prizes  or 
scholarships,  with  regard  to  their  influence  upon  health,  temix»r,  and  the 
true  ends  of  education. 

7.  Discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  home  work. 

8.  State  the  teacher's  legal  duties  with  re^rd  to  contagious  diseases, 
public  examinations,  and  returns  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

(c.)  HisUyi^  of  Education, 

.,  1.  Show  how  the  Roman  national  ideals  conditioned  their  educational 
ideals. 

2.  Describe  chivalric  education,  showing  its  relation  to  humanistic 
education. 

3.  Write  a  note  on  Rousseau,  describing  his  influence  and  criticising  his 
educational  theories. 

4.  Describe  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  methods  of  Froebel,  and  ahow 
how  they  affect  the  schools  of  to-day. 
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(d)  Elementary  Science. 

1.  Discuss  the  aims  and  methods  of  Nature  Study. 

2.  "  Nature  Study  will  not  succeed  unless  it  is  co-ordinated  with  otiher 
studies.'*    Explain. 

3.  Make  a  lefison  plan  on  the  duck — its  adaptation  to  its  mode  of  life 
Make  illustrative  drawing  to  accomimny  the  lesson. 

4.  Make  a  les.<on  plan  to  show  whether  a  cucumber  is,  a  botanical  fruit 

5.  Compare  the  germination  of  a  bean  and- a  grain  of  com.  From  the 
manner  or  growth  infer  soils  suitable  for  each. 

f).  From  the  standiioint  of  "  exhaivstion  of  soils "  comjiare  cereals  with 
forage  oropH. 

7.  How  would  you  lead  a  class  to  see  the  value  of  under-draining  and 
summer-fallowing  in  "  restoration  of  soils  "  ? 

8.  Discuss  the  value  of  laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals. 

(ii.)  Paper  set  to  Candidates  for  First  and  Second  Class  Certificates. 

Form  Study  and  Dmm/iuj, 

1.  Outline  a  course  of  study  for  the  iii'st  term  in  a  rural  school,  stating 
what  differences  you  would  make  lietween  senior  and  junior  work. 
±  ^fake  a  shaded  dmwing  of  any  three  ty]H?  solids  i>leasantly grouped. 

3.  Illustrate  simi>ly  :  - 

in)  "  A  peninsula  is  a  IxKly  of  land  almost  sun-ounded  by  water." 

(//)  "  On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  Iwirley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 

And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot ; ' 

(r)  The  germination  of  a  Bean. 

4.  Give  a  lesson  plan  for  the  presentation  of  the  new  type,  cylinder,  to  a 
chiss  tliat  has  already  had  sphere  and  cube. 

6.  A  group  suggesting  lemonade  would  be :— Lemon,  loaf-sugar.  gla.ss 
spoon.    Sketch  in  outline  the  type  fonns  on  which  these  objects  are  cased. 

6.  The  square  prism  is  placed  with  the  long  edges  horizonal :— Draw 
front,  top,  and  rignt  end  views. 

7.  Draw  a  group  of  objects  -two  or  three— suggesting  to  a  boy  an  after- 
noon's sport. 

(iii.)  Candidates  for  Second-Class  Certificates. 

{a.)  Psychology, 

1.  Distinguish  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention.  Describe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  powers  of  fixing  and  concentrating  the 
attention  of  scholars  may  best  be  strengthened. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  mental  process  by  which  we  see  and  recog- 
nise a  familiar  object,  say,  our  hat  among  other  hats  in  a  rack,  bringing  out 
more  narticularly  the  parts  played  by  discrimination  and  assimilation. 

3.  Show  how  a  habit  of  close  observation  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  objects  may  best  be  cultivated  in  children. 

4.  Give  a  full  analysis  of  the  process  of  learning  by  heart  a  stanza  of 
poetry. 

5.  Take  any  fact,  not  directly  presentable  to  the  senses,  such  as  a 
historical  event,  and  explain  fully  the  process  which  the  child's  mind  goes 
through  in  grasping  the  fact 

6.  Explain  the  steps  by  which  a  concept  is  formed.  How  far  does  the 
choice  of  examples  by  a  teacher  assist  the  ])ui)ils  in  forming  distinct  and* 
accurate  concepts  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning ;  and  illustrate 
the  place  of  each  in  school  work, 

8.  Indicate  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  stimulate  feeling  iudicioualy. 

9.  How  may  the  training  of  the  will  be  both  directly  and  indirectly 
developed  at  school  ?    Give  examples. 
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(  .)  Histo^'jf  of  Education. 

1.  Describe  Athenian  Education  under  the  following  heads  :  Its  ffeneral 
aim,  persons  educated,  HubjectH  taught,  proposed  eflfects  of  musical  train- 
ing, of  gymnastic  training,  points  worthy  of  imitation  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

2.  Describe  Ascham's  methods  of  teaching  ;  and  show  how  they  may  be 
applied  in  the  teaching  of  any  English  poem. 

3.  Describe  Rousseau's  ideal  scheme  of  education.  Criticise  it.  Account 
for  its  influence.  ",   * 

4  Write  a  note  on  Froebel  describing  the  principles  he  advocated  and 
outlining  his  modes  of  teaching  in  accordance  therewith. 

(^.)  Aff/fffM  mirl  (reometry. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  different  aims  to  be  accomplished  in  teaching 
Algebra  to  pujiils  in  Standard  V. 

'2.  in)  Illustrate  to  these  pupils  the  uses  of  the  symlwls  ;>/iw  and  mhum. 
(/>)  Illustrate  a  method  of  lea'ling  pupils  to  discover  the  (-ommutative 
Law  for  multiplication. 
..•*■•. 

5.  Show  inductively  and  then  deductively,  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to 
see  that  if  two  triangles  have  their  bases  and  l)ox  angles  espial  each  to  each, 
the  triangles  will  coincide. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pujnl  to  the  solution  of  :  "In  a  given  time 
find  a  point  such  that  lines  di-awn  from  it  to  two  other  points  on  the  same 
side  of  the  given  line  shall  make  e<iual  angles  with  it.' 

(d.)  Arit/unefir  and  Jfensumtion. 

1.  " The  educational  value  of  arithmetic  is  thus  indicated  l)oth  as  con- 
cerns its  psychological  side  and  its  objective  practical  uses  in  correlating 
man  with  the  world  of  nature."— Explam. 

2.  Write  a  series  of  tjiiestions  to  test  the  child's  knowledge  of  the 
number  twelve, 

3.  Make  and  explain  diagrams  to  illustrate  i{i—i)  =  ^T. 

4.  Show  how  you  would  teach  the  solution  of  the  following  problem  to 
a  class  unable  to  solve  it :  "A  labourer  in  one  week  dug  5  rods  more  than 
half  the  length  of  a  ditch,  and  the  next  week  he  dug  the  remaining  20 
rods ;  how  long  was  the  dit<;h  ? " 

5.  Assuming  that  a  class  is  prejDared  to  begin  the  subject  of  commis- 
sion, teach  the  ftrst  lesson,  stating  definitely  the  nature  of  the  problems  and 
explanations  you  would  give. 

6.  Illustrate  a  method  of  discovering  the  surface  area  of  a  cylinder. 
Note  specially  the  parts  where  you  would  expect  a  cla.ss  to  have  difficulties. 
Find  tne  area  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  7  inches  and  height  15 
inches. 

7.  Illustrate  a  method  of  discovering  the  volume  of  a  pyramid. 

8.  At   $2.64  per  cubic  foot,  find  the  cast  of  digging  a  ditch  J  mile 
long,  23  feet  wide  at  the  too,  5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  12  feet  deep, 
the  sides  sloping  equally.     \Vrite  what  you  consider  a  proper  solution  of  . 
this. 

(c.)  Geocn^iphy  and  Ilistort/, 

1.  State  the  respective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  map,  and  globe 
in  teaching  geography  to  pupils  in  (Standard  III. 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  oji  the  foi-mation  and  uses  of  rivers,  to  pupils  in 
Standard  III:     ' 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  industries  of  the  North-West  Territories,  the 
rainfall  of  British  C/olumbia,  or  the  noted  trade  routes  of  C^anada,  to  pupils 
m  Standard  IV. 

4.  From  the  continent  of  North  Amoriei  illustrate  how  geography  and* 
history  may  bo  taught  so  as  to  mutually  ashist  each  other. 

5.  Describe  somewhat  fully  the  educational  values  of  history. 

6.  Write  notes  of  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  following  ;  Feudal  System, 
Great  Charter,  Spanish  Armada,  Wellington,  Com  Laws,  Laval,  Reciprocity 
Treaty  (1854).    State  the  purposes  of  each  lesson. 
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(iv.)  Candidates  for  Third  Class  Cbbtificates. 

(a)  Organiiatton^  ManagemeTUf  and  Law. 

1.  Describe    practical    methods   of    lighting  and   Tentilating    school 
bnildings. 
2  What  considerations  determine  the  classification  of  a  new  pupil  ? 

3.  State  the  uses  of  a  time-table,  and  the  principles  that  should  govern 
its  construction. 

4.  If  yott  found  yoUr  class  getting  listless  and  sleepy,  what  causes  would 
you  suppose  to  be  at  work,  and  what  would  be  your  remedies  1 

5.  How  should  («)  want  6t  punctuality,  (6)  cOp3ring,  and  (c)  ijiiimdence 
be  treated  f 

6.  Outline  a  lesson  for  pupils  in  Standard  II.  on  truth-telling. 

7.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and 
state  the  principle  on  which  they  ought  to  be  administered. 

8.  State  the  duties  of  teachers  (as  defined  by  the  School  Ordinance^  with 
reference  to  promotions,  oflicial  returns,  contagious  diseases,  and  religious 
instruction. 

{b)  Reading^  SjJeilhuj,  awl  Writing, 

1.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  elementary  reading 
by  the  word  (Look-ancT-Say)  method. 

2.  State  the  uses  and  limits  of  simultaneous  reading  and  pattern-reading 
in  the  firnt  three  Standards. 

3.  What  is  meant  bv  distinct  articulation  in  reading :  Name  anv  words 
which  present  special  difiiculty  to  learners  ;  and  mention  any  form  of 
exercise  that  is  most  usefiU  in  correcting  faulty  articulation. 

6.  State  the  uses  of  word-building.  With  any  two  of  the  following  words 
illustrate  a  method  of  teaching  word-buUding :  Forbidden,  peaceful,  baker, 
foretell 

7.  Write  in  vertical  style  six  capital  letters  so  as  to  show  the  proper 
forms  and  proportions  of  their  parts. 

8.  Descnbe  the  best  way  of  conducting  a  class  lesson  in  writing. 

(c)  Orammar  and  Composition. 

1.  State  somewhat  rally  the  value  of  grammar  as  a  subject  of  instnictioii 
below  the  High  School 

2.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following  ?  Kelative  pronoun, 
indirect  object,  adverbial  clause,  *'the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in 
number."  Show  which  of  the  values  referred  to  in  the  first  question  your 
lesson  illustrates. 

Z.   Show  how  you  would  lead  a  pupil  in  Standard  V.  to  analyse  :— 

You  asked  me  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist. 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

Wliat  use  to  the  pupil  should  such  an  exercise  be  ? 

4.  Show  how  you  will  prepare  pupils  in  Standard  II.  to  write  a  com- 
position on  Wolfe,  the  uses  of  clouas,  the  i)umpkin.  the  Eskimo,  or  the  hen. 

5.  After  pupils  nave  reproduced  in  writing  an  historical  tale,  outline  a 
method  of  revising  the  exercise. 

C.  Show  how  )rou  will  prepare  pupils  to  correct  the  error  of  sentence^ 
trueture  in  *'  This  great  and  good  man  died  on  September  l7tli,  leaving 
behind  him  the  memorv  of  many  noble  actions  and  a  numerous  family,  of 
whom  three  were  sons.'^ 

(d)  Elenuniary  Science. 

1.  Make  a  lesson  plan  for  Standard  IV.  pupils  on  the  dissemination  of 
seeds.    Show  how  the  lesson  illustrates  the  leading  aims  in  nature  study. 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  on  the  hawk— the  adaptation  of  its  stracture  to 
its  mode  of  life.    Make  illustrative  drawing  to  accompany  the  lesson.^ 

3.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  composition  of  soils,  or  on  the  drainage 
of  soils,  to  pupils  in  Standard  III. 
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4.  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  account  for  the  ditfurencc  in  modes  of 
cultivating  soils  for  beets  ana  for  oat-^  .' 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  how  to  disinfect  a  room  in  which  a  i)atient 
has  had  measles,  or  on  how  to  recover  a  person  aj>parently  drowned. 

6.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  boys  on  smoking  cigarettes. 

7.  Mention  precautions  that  a  teacher  should  take  to  preserve  the  eye- 
sight of  his  xmpils. 

(e.)  Geograjihy  aiul  History, 

1.  Wiat  are  the  resi)ective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  map,  and 
glol)e  in  teaching  geogi-anhy  ? 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  for  any  two  of  the  following  :  Cape,  uses  of 
mountains,  formation  oi  rivers,  climate  as  affected  by  prevailing  winds  and 
rainfall. 

3.  Make  notes  for  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following  :  The  mining 
districts  in  the  Xorth-West  Territories,  the  exports  of  British  Columbia,  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  Dominion  with  their  trade  routes,  the  drainage  of 
Asia,  the  products  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

4.  Give  two  illustrations  of  how  the  geography  of  a  country  has  affecte.l 
its  history. 

5.  Make  a  lesson  plan  for  teaching  the  life  of  Champlain,  Lyon 
McKenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  Nelson.  Show  that 
your  plan  illustrates  one  or  more  of  the  aims  you  have  in  view  in  teaching 
history. 

6.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Jiny  one  of  the  followin;^  :  ^fagna  Charta, 
Quebec  Act,  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837,  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854.  State 
the  purposes  of  the  lesson. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PROVINCE 

OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Compiled  from  the  "  Maniutl  of  School  Law"  the  Superintend- 
enVs  Anniud  "Public  Schools  Reports" from  1893  to  1898, 
and  official  statistics  for  1899. 


Introductorv. 

The  portion  of  the  Province  of  British  Cohimbia  that  waf 
eariiest  connected  directly  with  the  Crown  was  Vancouver 
Island,  which  was  "discovered"  in  17()2,  and  leased  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1843.  It  became  a  Crown  Colony 
in  1849.  British  Columbia,  that  is  to  sav  the  territory  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  GOth  parallel,  and  on  the  south  by  what  was  until 
recently  the  United  States  territory  of  Washington  and  is  now 
Washington  State,  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony  some  ten 
years  later  than  Vancouver  Island,  in  1858.  A  large  immigration 
into  this  territory  had  then  just  taken  place,  owing  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  gold.  In  18G6  the  Crown  Colonies  of  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  were  united,  and  in  July  1871 
British  Columbia  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation.  The 
Province  is  now  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  by 
three  members  in  tne  Senate  and  six  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion, 
and  holding  office  during  his  pleasure,  though  not  removable 
within  five  years  of  appointment.  There  is  also  a  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  Province,  consisting  of  thirty-three  members. 
The  Assembly  is  elected  for  four  years  by  what  is  practically 
a  manhood  sufirage. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  country  on  the  mainland  from  the 
Rocky  Moimtains  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  about  450  miles  and  the 
length  of  coast-line  is  550  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  Province, 
including  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  L'.lands,  is  about 
383,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1891  was  estimated  at 
98,173,  but  it  has  probably  increased  of  late  years  at  a  higher 
rate  than  it  did  previous  to  1891.  The  population  was  estimated 
at  36,240  in  1871,  and  at  49,450  in  1881.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
conjectured  that  the  population  is  by  this  time  (1900)  about 
140,000.  Of  these  it  may  be  reckoned  that  quite  25,000  are 
Inchans  and  about  7,000  Chinese,  thus  leaving  the  European 
population  at  rather  over  100,000. 

There  is  naturally  much  diversity  of  climate  within  the 
Province,    a    factor  that  should    be    taken   int^    account    in 
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any  estimate  of  the  educational  conditions  prevailing  within 
its  borders.  Only  in  the  North-East  is  there  any  considerable 
tract  of  land  on  the  eastern  sloj)e  of  the  Rockies,  so  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  climate  of  the  coast-line  west  of  the 
Casciide  Range  is  that  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Slope, 
common  to  the  States  of  Oregon  nnd  Washington  in  the  Union, 
although  it  is  naturally  milder  there  than  in  British  Columbia. 
The  trade  of  the  Province  has  developed  rapidly. 
The  coal-mining  industiy  centres  in  Nanaimo,  a  city  of  about 
10,000  mliabitants,  in  Vancouver  Island.  There  is  also,  of 
course,  a  great  wealth  of  gold,  and  within  the  last  five  years  in 
the  Kootenay  District,  the  South-Eastern  corner  of  the  Province 
very  rich  deposits  have  been  found.  The  lumber  trade  is  very 
large. 

The  educational  svstem  of  British  Columbia  dates  from  1872, 
the  year  after  its  incorporation  in  the  Canadian  Confederation. 
The  main  provisions  of  this  Act  remain  in  force  to  this  day, 
although  many  amendments  of  detiiil  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Education,  by  the  Act  of  1872,  took  the  character 
known  as  the  free  common-school  type.  The  main  outlines 
of  the  system  will  be  sketched  below.  In  the  meantime  some 
kind  of  summary  and  estimate  may  be  attempted. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  part  of  the  system  is  the  dis- 
tinction, a  very  important  and  real  distinction,  betw€»cn  the 
Local  Authorities  of  Cities  and  Rural  Districts.  This  distinction 
will  not  l>e  found  in  the  system  of  the  North-West  Territories 
described  in  this  volume.  It  is  due,  one  may  suppose,  to 
the  great  importance  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Province 
of  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  These,  together  ^vith 
Now  Westminster,  near  Victoria,  and  Nanaimo,  near  Vancouver, 
are  the  only  cities  that  have  the  distinctive  organisation  ot 
the  "  City  School  District." 

As  will  be  seen  below,  the  control  exercised  by  the  voters  over 
the  management  of  the  common  schools  of  any  School  District 
IS  intimate  if  indirect.  Their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  or  schools  in 
their  District  is  expre.ssed  once  a  year  at  the  Annual  School 
Meeting,  when  a  new  Tnistee  is  elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Tnistees.  This  is  ecpially  true  of  the  City  and  of  the  Rural 
School  Districts. 

Schools  are  maintained  chiefly  by  legislative  grants.  In  the 
four  City  School  Districts  the  legislative  grant,  a  per  capiht 
grant  of  $10  based  on  the  average  daily  attendence  of  pupils, 
IS  supplemented  by  an  apnortionment  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  School 
District  have  power  to  raise  money  by  Debenture. 

Teachers  are  paid  directly  by  the  Government  on  a  um'fomi 
scale  proportionate  to  the  grade  or  class  of  certificate  obtained 
and  tne  length  of  service  as  teacher.  The  statistics  in  regard 
to  teachers  on  the  pennanent  staff  for  1897-8  show  a  considerable 
preponderance  of  women  over  men  in  City  School  Districts,  and 
a  narrow  majority  in  Rural  School  Districts. 
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The  Province  is  especially  rich  in  its  High  Schools,  ol  which 
there  are  four ;  and  lociil  experts  fe(?l  that  the  principal  defect  of 
its  educational  system  is  iLs  laek  of  a  Normal  School,  and  indeed 
of  any  attempt  at  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  if  we 
except  the  voluntnry  effort  of  teacliers  that  takes  the  form  of  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  Full  details  in  regard  to  the  High  Schools 
will  be  given  below,  and  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  need  of 
a  Xoruial  School  will  be  quoted  from  successive  Annual  Reports. 

There  is  no  University  m  the  Province,  but  this  defect  (which, 
one  may  suppose,  has  only  recently  been  felt)  will  probably  be 
remedied  before  long.  In  the  meanwhile  a  most  interesting 
experiment  has  been  made,  by  which  any  High  School  may 
become  a  "Collegiate  Institute"  and  enter  into  an  affiliation 
with  some  Canadian  University.  This  has  already  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  High  School  at  Vancouver,  now  the  "  Vancouver 
College."  It  depends  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  School 
District  in  which  a  High  School  is  situated,  whether  or  no  they 
shall  constitute  themselves  iis  (for  the  purpose  of  management  of 
the  High  School)  a  "  Collegiate  Institute  Board." 

Certain  Crown  lands  are  set  apart  in  a  large  number  of  the 
School  Districts  as  School  Reserves.  These  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  corporations  of  certain  cities  in  trust  for  school  purposes. 

British  Columbia  contrasts  favourably  with  its  neignbour,  the 
North- West  Territories,  in  the  matter  of  High  Schools,  there 
being  only  a  device  in  the  Territories  by  which  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  standards  of  conunon  schools  are  called 
"  High  School  Standards,"  and  have  a  special  curriculum  taught 
by  specially  qualified  teachers.  But  the  North- West  Territories 
have  a  Normal  School  at  Regina,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
British  Columbia  is  behindhand. 

Since  1897  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  of  all  grades, 
and  applicants  for  admission  to  High  Schools,  have  been  required 
to  take  an  examination  in  agriculture.  Among  other  optional 
or  "  specific  "  subjects,  "  Temperance,"  as  distinct  from  Hygiene 
and  Physiology,  can  be  made  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  by  any  Board  of  Trustees  that  so  chooses.  Physiology, 
Hygiene,  and  Agriculture  are  compulsory  subjects  in  all  graded 
ana  common  schools,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  special  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy ;  nor  do  manual  or  "  hand 
and  eye  "  training,  drill,  and  physical  exercises  play,  as  yet,  an 
important  role  in  the  common  school  education. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  what  follows  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  existing  Normal  School  or  of  a  University  or  of  Technical 
and  Industrial  Schools,  all  of  which  would  bo  generally  regarded 
as  necessary  and  desirable  features  of  a  public  system  of  educa- 
tion. A  perusal  of  the  official  documents  shows  that  these 
important  questions  have  already  begim  to  engage  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Province. 

The  report  for  the  school  year  1895-6  contains  certain  com- 
parisons between  the  then  state  of  educational  progress  and  the 
conditions  of  the  year  1872,  when  the  "  Public  School  Act "  first 
came  into  force. 
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During  these  twenty-five  years  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  nine  times,  and  the  number  of  enrolment  to  nearly 
fourteen  times  the  corresponding  figures  for  1872 : — 

1872.       25  schools  -  -  1,028  pupils  enrolled. 

1882.       50       „  -  2,653 

1892.  154       „  -         10,773 

1896.  233       „  over  14,000 

[In  1899  there  were  280  schools  and  17,648  pupils  enrolled.] 

During  nearly  twenty-five  years,  from  April  11,  1872,  to 
December,  1896,  the  total  expenditure  from  the  Provincial 
Treasury  for  "  education  proper  "  was  92,146,114 ;  the  expenditure 
by  the  Lands  and  Works. Department  for  construction  of  school- 
houses,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  was  9402,479,  making  the  total 
outlay  for  all  purposes  of  education  92,548,593.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Public  Scnool  system  at  once  took  root  in  the  Province, 
supplied  existing  needs  from  the  first,  raised  the  standard  ot 
educational  requirement,  and,  generally,  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Province,  whether  in  population, 
wealth,  or  importance. 


Ck>ttnoil  of 
Pablio 
Instr  action. 


ItB  Powerf . 


I. — Central  Administration. 

Cent  ml  A  uthority. — (i.)  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Province  o^  British  Columbia  constitute,  by  the  law  of 
1891,  a  "  Council  of  Public  Inst  ruction." 

It  is,  however,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  who 
appoints  the  Superintendent  of  Ediication  for  the  Province.  It 
is  not  stated  in  the  "  Manual  of  School  Law  "  for  what  period 
the  Supermtendent,  thus  appointed,  holds  office,  from  which  it 
may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  modified  by  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  {i.e.,  the  Executive 
Council)  and  the  Superintendent,  who  is  their  Secretary. 

(ii.)  The  powers  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  create  school  districts  (see  below),  in  addition  to  those 
already  existing,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  existing  school  districts. 

(2)  To  set  apart  in  each  school  district  such  a  quantity  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  necessary 
for  school  purposes  in  tliat  district. 

(3)  To  grant,  on  the  application  of  the  school  trustees  of  any 
school  district,  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  in  that  district;  and  m  rural  school 
districts  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  a  school-house,  or 
providing  a  house  or  room  in  which  the  public  school  of  the 
district  may  be  held,  as  also  the  cost  of  all  furniture  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  use  of  any  such  school,  and  the 
current  expenses  connected  with  it. 
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(4)  To  grant  such  sum  as  shall  be  thought  proper  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  a  school  in  any  part  of  tlie  Province,  not 
being  a  school  district.    (For  restrictions  see  below). 

(5)  To  appoint  two  or  more  Examiners,  who.  together  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  shall  examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates 
of  qualification. 

(6)  To  appoint  one  or  more  Inspectors  to  visit  the  public 
schools,  ana  to  require  such  Inspectors  to  enquire  aud  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  the  result  of  their  enquiries, 
into  the  progress  and  attendance  of  pupils,  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  school,  the  system  of  education  pursued,  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  school  registers,  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  premises,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may 
deem  advisable  m  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

(7)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools,  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  teachers,  and  to  de- 
termine their  classihcation. 

(8)  To  determine  the  subjects  and  percentages  of  marks  in 
the  subjects  required  for  all  classes  and  grades  of  certificates 
of  teachers,  as  well  as  to  make  and  prescribe  rules  for  the 
governance  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  as 
teachers  (i.e.  without  examination). 

(9)  To  select  and  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  the 
courses  and  standards  of  instruction  and  study  for  schools. 

(10)  To  suspend  or  cancel  for  cause  the  certifiwite  of 
qualification  of  any  teacher. 

(11)  To  establish  a  High  School  in  any  district  where  it  may 
be  expedient  to  do  so.  In  such  schools  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction  are  to  be  taught;  and  every  such  High  School 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
district.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  High  School  shall 
be  established  in  any  school  district  in  which  there  are  less  than 
twenty  persons  duly  qualified  and  available  to  be  admitted  as 
High  Scnool  pupils. 

(12)  To  determine  all  cases  of  appeal  arising  from  decisions 
of  trustees. 

(13)  To  make  any  other  necessary  provisions  that  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  powers  above  detailed. 

(14)  To  establish  a  Normal  School,  with  model  departments* 
and  to  make  regulations  for  its  conduct  and  management. 

(iii.)  Of  these  fourteen  defined  powers,  three  are  subject  to  the  Special 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  Provisions. 
VIZ.,  (3),  (4),  and  (10).  Grants  for  teachers'  salaries  in  any  school 
district,  and  for  the  erection  and  proper  maintenance  of  school- 
houses  in  rural  school  districts,  grants  in  aid  of  the  establishment 
of  new  schools  outside  school  districts,  and  the  cancellation  of 
teachers'  certificates  are  thus  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
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the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Besides  these  restrictions  there  are 
other  more  detailed  provisions. 

A  speeial  |Troviso  is  made  restricting  the  power  of  the  Council 
of  Puhlic  Instruction  to  create  ik^w  school  aistricts.  No  district 
can  be  formed  in  which  thcn^  are  not  at  least  fifteen  children 
of  school  age,  i.e.,  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  (See 
above.) 

Similarly  the  Councirs  power  to  grant  sums  in  aid  of  the 
establishment  of  a  sch')ol  outside  existing  school  districts  is 
restrict<'d  to  localities  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  than  fourteen  children  of  school  age.  And  sucli  grants 
in  aid  can  only  be  given  upon  the  application  of  a  majority 
of  the  parents  resident  in  that  jjart  of  the  Province.     (See  above.) 

Supennten-        (iv.)  The  duties  of  the  Sopcrlntnuhnt  of  Education  are  as 

dent  of  follows  : — 

Edacaiion. 


(1)  To  tak(?  charge  of  and  safely  keep  all  apparatus  that  may 

;  procured  for  sc'hool  purposes,  and  to  furnish,  at  his  discretion, 

on  the  a])plicati(>n  of  the  trustees  of  any  district,  such  apparatus 


as  may  be  retpiired  for  the  schools  in  such  district. 

(2)  To  establish  a  separate  school  for  girls  in  any  district 
where  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so;  and  the  school,  when 
so  established,  may  be  presided  over  by  a  female  teacher  or 
teachers,  but  otherwise  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations 
and  regulations  as  ordinary  public  schools. 

(;0  To  examine  and  en([uiie  into,  from  time  to  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  in  learning,  the  order  and  discipline  observed, 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued,  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
school  registers,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  buildings  and  premises,  and  to  give  such 
directions  as  he  may  judge  j^i-oper. 

(4)  To  do  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  and  animate  parents, 
guardians,  trustees,  and  teachers  to  improve  the  character  and 
efhciency  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  secure  the  sound  education 
of  the  young  generally. 

(5)  To  have,  subject  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  ins[)ectors  and  schools. 

(G)  To  enforce  the  regulations  and  decisions  of  the  Council. 

(7)  To  organise  Teachers'  Institutes  under  the  Council's 
regulations. 

(8)  To  grant  temporary  certificates  of  qualification,  counter- 
signed by  the  Provincial  Secretary,  which  temporary  certificates 
shall  be  valid  only  till  the  next  examination  of  teachers. 

(9)  To  make  annually,  for  the  information  of  the  Lc^slaturc, 
a  report  of  the  actual  state  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
Province,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  school 
district,  the  branches  ttxught,  the  average  attendance,  the  amount 
expended  by  each  school,  the  number  of  official  visits  made  to 
each  school,  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  number,  standing,  and 
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sex  of  qualified  teachers,  together  with  any  other  information 
that  ho  may  possess  respectiiii^  the  educational  state  and  wants 
and  advanUiges  of  each  school  and  school  districtt  in  the  Province, 
and  such  statements  and  suiXK^\stions  tor  improvini^  the  school 
laws  or  the  public  schools  or  for  promotint^  education  gi^ierally 
jxs  he  may  deem  useful. 

(10)  To  be  responsible  for  all  moneys  paid  throut^h  him  on 
behalf  of  the  public  schools. 

(11)  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  ^ive  surh  instructions  as 
ho  may  judge  necessary  for  the  making  of  reports,  v!(:r. 

(12)  To  investigate  C(miplaints  mnde  to  him  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  any  election  of  trustees  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  upon  such  complaint. 

(13)  To  close  schools  whan  the  average  attendance  falls  below 
ten  children. 

(14)  To  cause  copies  of  the  Council's  regulations  to  be 
published  and  furnished  free  of  charge  to  trustees  and  teachers. 

IF. — Local  Admin istkatiox. 

((()  Rural  S('ho(d  DiMrictfi.     (h)  Citij  School  Disfrlrfi^. 

The  School  Districts  of  the  Province  are  divided  by  the 
''Public  School  Act"  into  Citv  Districts  and  Rural  Districts, 
the  fonner  including  the  schools  established  within  the 
municipal  boimdaries  of  each  of  the  four  cities  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Xew  AVestminster,  and  Nanaimo,  the  latter  eui- 
bracing  all  other  Pul)lic  Schools  niaintained.  In  each  of  the 
City  Districts  there  are  one  High  School,  two  or  more  Graded 
Schools,  and  one  or  more  Ward  Schools,  while  in  the  Rural 
Districts  there  are  onlv  Graded  Schools  and  Gommon  Schools. 

The  cost  of  education  in  a  Gity  District  is  met  by  the  Gity 
Council,  the  Provincial  Government  paying  a  2>^?*  capita  grant 
often  dollars  per  head  per  annum,  based  on  the  average  actual 
daily  attendance  of  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  grant,  each 
municipal  corporation  receives  the  ai.iount  collected  from  its 
Provincial  Revenue  Tax.^ 

{a)  Rural  School  Districtst. — (i.)  For  ea(di  of  these  there  must  be  Annnal 
three  Trustees.   An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  School  School 
Trustees  is  held  in  all  Rural  School  Districts,  when  the  voters  ^'^eeting. 
present  elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  and 
to  use,  if  necessary,  a  casting  vote.     Votes  are  recorded  by  poll, 


^  The  amount  of  ^Jer  cftpltn  grant  paid  to  each  of  the  four  cities  in  the 
school  year  1894-5  was  as  follows  : — 

Victoria $17,390.80 

Vancouver l'),89").2r) 

New  Westminster 5,989.20 

Nanaimo 6,129.55 


Total  $45,404.80 
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and  the  names  of  all  voters  present  are  recorded.  Trustees 
elected  by  this  method  at  the  first  annual  school  meeting  in  any 
district  hold  office  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  person  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  continues 
in  office  until  two  years  have  passed  since  the  next,  or  second, 
annual  school  meeting ;  (2)  the  person  receiving  the  next  largest 
number  of  votes  continues  in  office  until  one  year  has  elapsed 
after  the  next,  or  second,  annual  school  meeting;  and  (3)  the 
person  receiving  the  smallest  number  of  votes  of  the  three 
elected  Trustees  holds  office  until  the  next  annual  school 
meeting.  In  no  case  can  any  person  resign  his  office  as  Trustee 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  any  new  Schi>ol  Disfriet, 
the  Superintendent  of  Eduaition  prepares  notices  in  writing, 
describing  the  district,  and  appoints  a  time  and  place  for  the 
election  of  Trustees  as  above  described.  A  correct  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first,  ^ud  of  every  annual,  and  every  speciiil 
school  district  meeting  nuist  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  ot 
Trustees. 

Trustees  serve  without  emolument  or  reward,  and  must  not 
be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  authorised 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  But  this  regulation  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  is 
always  one  of  their  number,  and  whose  salary  is  fixed  by  his 
colleagues  previous  to  his  selection. 

One  trustee  is  elected  to  office  at  each  ensuing  annual  school 
meeting,  in  place  of  any  trustee  whose  term  of  office  is  about  to 
expire ;  and  the  siime  mdividual,  if  willing,  may  be  re-elected ; 
but  no  school  trustee  can  be  re-elected,  except  by  his  own 
consent,  during  the  four  years  next  after  his  going  out  of  office. 

Any  householder  or  freeholder  resident  in  any  school  district 
for  a  period  of  six  months  previous  to  the  election,  provided  he 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  the  wife  of  such  a  householder  or 
freeholder,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  of  the  district 
as  well  as  for  the  election  of  trustees.  Chinese  and  Indiauii 
have  no  votes. 
Challenfreof  0^)  ^^Y  l^g^*!  voter  may  challenge  as  unqualified  to  vote  any 
Voter.  °  person  who  offers  to  vote  at  an  annual  or  other  school  meeting, 
xhe  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  then  require  the  person  so 
challenged  to  make  the  following  declaration : — 

"  I  do  declare  and  affirm  that  I  am  a  resident  householder  (or 
freeholder,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  this  school  district,  and  that 
I  have  been  continuously  a  resident  householder  in  this  district 
for  the  last  six  months." 

Or,  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  a  corresponding  declaration  in  regaid 
to  the  length  of  residence  and  household  of  her  husband. 

Every  person  who  makes  such  a  declaration  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  all  questions  proposed  at  the  school  meeting ;  but,  if 
any  person  refuse  to  make  the  declaration,  his  or  her  vote  shall 
not  be  accepted. 
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No  trustee  may  hold  the  office  of  teacher  within  the  district 
of  which  he  is  a  trustee  ;  and  no  clergyman  of  any  denomination 
is  eligible  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Education, 
inspector,  trustee,  or  teacher.  Any  trustee  who,  during  his 
trusteeship,  is  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence,  or  who  becomes 
insane,  or  ceases  to  be  an  actual  resident  within  the  school 
district  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  shall,  ij^so  facto,  forfeit  and 
vacate  his  seat,  and  the  remaining  trustee  or  trustees  shall 
declare  his  seat  vacant,  and  forthwith  call  a  special  meeting  for 
the  election  of  his  successor  (1894). 

In  niral  school  districts  the  notice  calling  an  annual  or  special 
meeting  may  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  by  the 
direction  of"  the  trustees,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees 
themselves. 

(iii.)  The  following  is  the  order  of  business  at  all  annual  meetings  Order  of 
of  school  districts :—  busincHH. 

(1).  Calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

(2).  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

(3).  Reading  trustees*  annual  report,  including  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure. 

(4).  Receiving  and  deciding  upon  trustees*  report. 

(5).  Election  of  trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  end  of  the 
past  year. 

(6).  Election  of  trustee  to  fill  any  other  vacancy 

(7).  Any  other  business  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given. 

The  voters  present  determine  whether  the  poll  shall  be  open  or 
by  ballot. 

All  protests  against  an  election  or  other  proceedings  of  a 
school  meeting  must  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Educo^tion. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  may  oe  made  by  any  voter,  but 
no  vote  of  reconsideration  may  be  taken  more  than  once  at  the 
same  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  every  school  meeting,  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary  should  sign  the  Minutes,  as  entered 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  Minute-book ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  must  forthwith  transmit  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  a  correct  copy  thereof,  signed  by  himself* 

(Rural    School    Districts).      In    every    school    district,  any 

E^rson  being  a  householder  in  the  school  district,  and  being  a 
ritish  subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  otherwise 
ciualified  to  vote  at  an  election  of  trustees  in  the  said  school 
ciistrict,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  and  to  serve  as  a  school 
trustee  (1896).  Any  trustee  elected  to  fill  an  occasional  vacancy 
shall  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  tenn  of  the  person  in 
whose  place  he  is  elected. 

(iv.)  Trustees  may,  after  due  notice,  call  a  special  school  meeting  Special 
for  any  special  purpose  they  may  think  proper.     But  in  cases  ^leetings. 
where,  from  want  of  proper  notice    or  other  cause,  anv  annual 
school  meeting  or  special  school  meeting  is  not  hefd  at  the 
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proper  time,  any  five  voters  in  the  district  may  call  a  meeting  at 
ten  (lays'  notice  within  twenty  days  of  the  time  at  which  sucn  a 
meeting  should  properly  have  been  held.  The  meeting  thus 
called  possesses  all  the  powers  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  the 
meeting  in  place  of  which  it  is  called. 

Any  person  chosen  as  trustee  may  resign,  by  gi^  ing  ^\Titten 
notice  of  his  intention  to  his  colleagues. 

Every  Board  of  Trustees  appoints  one  of  its  number  to  be 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  which  it  constitutes. 
These  otiicers  nuist  give  the  secTirity  required  by  a  majority  of 
the  trustees,  for  the  corretjt  and  safe  keeping  of  the  papei-s  and 
moneys  of  tlie  Corporation.  Their  salary  is  paid  by  the  Boanl, 
and  is  agr(H?d  upon  before  their  sele(*tion  for  othce.  They  are 
re(iuir(Ml  to  ke(*p  a  coiTect  record  of  their  proceedings  in  a  book 
procured  feu*  th<*  purpose.  They  also  receive  and  must  account 
tor  all  s<*h(>ol  moneys  which  come  into  their  hands,  and  for 
disbursing  th(*  same  as  din^cted  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees. 

The  Hoard  of  Trustees  meet.s  once  in  every  three  months. 

The  trustees  take  possession  and  have  the  Siife  custody  of  all 
public  school  property  which  has  been  acquired  or  given  for 
public  school  purposes  in  their  district.  Iney  have  power  to 
acquire,  and  hold  as  a  corporation  by  any  title  any  land,  move- 
able property,  or  income  for  school  purposes,  and  to  applv  these 
ac(M)rding  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  acquired  or 
received.  With  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
they  may  do  whatever  they  judge  expedient  with  regard  to  the 
building^  repairing,  renting,  warming,  nirnishing,  and  maintaining 
the  district  school-houses,  and  the  appendages  belonging  to  the 
schoolhouses,  as  well  as  the  school  lands  and  enclosures  held  by 
them.  They  are  required  to  visit  each  school  under  their  charge 
at  least  three  times  a  vear,  and  to  see  that  it  is  conducte<l  aceonl- 
ing  to  the  regidations.  They  must  see  that  the  pupils  in  their 
scnools  are  duly  provided  with  the  authorised  text-books,  and 
use  no  unauthorised  text-books. 
Report  of  (v.)  Every  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  School 

Trustees.  District  the  trustees,  must  read  their  annual  school  report  for  the 
year  just  terminated.  Tlie  report  must  include,  among  other 
things,  a  lull  and  detailed  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  all  school  moneys  received  and  exj)endea  on  behalf  of  the 
district  for  any  purpose  during  the  pa^^t  year. 

The  trustees  must  prepare  and  transmit  annually  to  the 
Superintendc^nt  of  Education  before  July  15,  a  report  signed  by 
a  majority  of  their  number.     The  report  shall  specify  : 

(1.)  The  wdiole  time  during  which  the  school  or  schools  in 
their  district  were  kept  by  a  qualified  teacher  during  the  year 
just  ended  (June  oO); 

(2)  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  school  district,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  expended ; 

(3)  The  whole  number  of  children  residing  in  the  school 
district:  (a)  who  are  under  the  age  of  six  years;  (6)  who  are 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  ohl;   and  also  the  number  of 
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children  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  with  a  separate 
return  for  each  school,  and  distinguishing  the  sexes,  and  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year 

(4)  The  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  school,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  branch,  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
each  trustee,  the  number  of  public  school  examinations,  visits, 
and  lectures,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  ; 

(5)  The  uses  to  which  the  school  buildings  and  lands  have 
been  applied  during  the  year,  and  the  damage  arising  or  the 
revenue  derived  from  them. 

The  trustees  select  the  site  on  which  a  school-house  in  a  rural 
district  is  to  be  erected  by  the  trustees.  They  shall  tlien 
immediately  call  a  special  school  meeting  of  the  voters  to 
approve  the  selectiim  made.  Hut  (1)  if  a  majority  of  the  voters 
present  do  not  ratify  their  selection  of  a  site,  this  majority  shall 
at  the  same  meeting  decide  upon  a  suitable  site,  and  this 
decision  shall  finally  decide  the  matter,  subject  always  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instructicm.  (2)  In  case  the 
voters  of  a  school  district  neglect  or  refuse  to  select  a  site  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  or  any  person  appointed  by 
him,  shall  visit  the  scdiool  district  and,  after  careful  inspection, 
shall  select  a  site;  and  such  selectiim,  sul)ject  to  the  api)r()val  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  finally  decide  the 
matter  (ISOO). 

(6.)  City  School  Di>ifrl('ff*. — For  each  of  the  school  districts  of 
the  City  of  Victoria,  the  Citv  of  Vancouver,  the  City  of  New 
Westminster,  and  the  City  of  N^anaimo,  there  are  seven  trustees 
constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  each  city  respectively. 
Every  such  Board,  in  cities  as  in  rural  districts,  is  a  "  body 
corporate." 

(i.)  The  Board  for  each  city  school  district  is  elected  by  voters  Qualification 
duly  qualified  to  vote  for  a  mayor  (see  "  Municipal  Act  "  of  the  ^^  Voters 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  §  36) ;  and  when  preparing  the 
annual  voters'  list  in  cities  where  the  "  Municipal  Elections  Act " 
does  not  govern  the  election  ot  mayor,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  entitled  to  vote  for  school  trustees,  but  not  included  in  the 
city  annual  voters'  list  as  entitled  to  vote  for  mayor,  shall  be 
added  thereto  (1897). 

No  person  liable  to  pay  the  Revenue  Tax  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  wntil  he  has  paid  the  Uix  for  the  current  vear. 

At  the  first  election  each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  six  votes 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  each  subsequent 
election  to  as  many  votes  as  there  are  trustees  to  be  elected  No 
person  may  give  more  than  one  vote  for  any  one  candidate.  The 
nomination  and  election  of  the  Board  of  Triistees  shall  be  held 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  Returning  Officer,  and  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nmnicipal  nomination 
and  election  for  mayor  would  be  conducted ;  and  all  the  regula- 
tions and  their  amendments  (respecting  the  times  for  opening 
and  closmg  the  poll,  the  mode  of  voting,  corrupt  or  improper 
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practices,  vacancies,  and  declarations  of  challenged  voters)  shall 
nold  good  also  for  the  election  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

At  the  first  election,  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected  to  serve  for  two  years, 
and  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  serve  for  one  vear.  At  each  subsequent  annual 
election  three  trustees  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years. 
But  any  election  to  till  a  vacancy  may  be  held  concurrently  with 
the  annual  election.  All  trustees  remain  in  office  and  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  trustees  until  their  successors  have  been  elected. 
The  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  an  annual  election ;  the 
Public  School  Board  names  a  returning  officer  to  act  at  such  an 
election,  and  six  days'  notice  of  the  nominations  must  be  given. 

Any  person,  being  a  British  subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  ye^rs,  who  is  a  resident  householder  or  a  resident  freeholder 
in  a  school  district,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  at  an 
election  of  School  trustees  in  the  said  school  district,  and  the 
wife  of  such  householder  or  freeholder,  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
elected  and  to  serve  as  school  trustee ;  provided  always,  that  the 
wife  of  an  acting  school  trustee  shall  not  be  eligible  for  election 
(1896). 
Meetings  of  (ii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  meets  at  least  once  in  each  month, 
Trusteeg.  ^^^  f^^,.  members  constitute  a  quorum  (contrast  similar  regula- 
tion in  regard  to  rural  school  districts). 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual 
election  appoints  one  of  its  number  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  ana  the  member  so  appointed  presides  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board.  He  has  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes 
between  the  other  members  of  the  Board  upon  any  question,  but 
shall  not  otherwise  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Each  Board  of  Tnistees  appoints  its  own  Secretary  and  fixes 
his  salary.  The  Secretary  must  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  mav 
prescribe  in  relation  to  its  corporate  affairs.  This  record,  as 
w^ell  as  all  books,  accounts,  vouchers,  and  papers  of  the  Board  are 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  any  Committee  of  the  City  Council  appointed 
by  resohition  for  that  purpose. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  cities  of  Victoria,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Nanaimo 
shall  be  fixed  and  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  tnistees  of 
the  said  cities  ;  and  such  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  school  sites,  erection,  enlargement,  or  rent 
of  school  buildings,  for  furniture  and  repairs,  and  all  other 
incidental  expenses  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  be 
borne  and  paid  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  said  cities. 
Their  Powers  (iii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  reqiiired  to  provide  school  ac- 
anil  Duties,  commodation  and  tuition,  free  of  charge  ana  sufficient  for  all 
children  in  the  district  between  six  ana  sixteen  years  of  age,  in- 
clusive, and  for  this  purpose  shall  organise  and  establish  such  and 
so  many  schools  as  it  shall  deem  requisite,  w^ith  powers  to  alter  or 
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discontinue  the  same,  to  purchase  or  lease  lands  or  buildings 
for  school  purposes,  to  erect,  enlarge,  alter,  repair,  and  improve 
school  buildings  and  their  appurtenances,  to  fiimish  school- 
houses  and  procure  maps  and  apparatus,  and  to  provide  text* 
books  for  indigent  pupils,  fuel,  and  light.  They  shall  also  defray 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  seveml  schools  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  shall  have  the  ciistcHly  of  the  school  property 
of  the  district.  They  may  insure  school  buildings  and  furniture, 
must  determine  the  sites  of  school-houses,  and  apix)int  the 
number  of  teachers  for  whose  salaries  provision  has  neen  made 
in  the  estimates,  appoint,  dismiss,  and  fix  the  salaries,  wages, 
or  remuneration  of  such  other  officers  or  ernployes  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  to  secure  the 
efficient  management  of  the  schools.  They  must  report  annually 
to  the  City  Council  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys 
received  by  the  Board,  and  furnish  aimually,  on  or  before 
July  15  of  each  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  a  full 
report  of  their  proceedings,  together  with  returns  of  all  schpols 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  supplie^l  by  him. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  must,  further,  prepare  and  lay  before 

the  Cit^'  Council  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  sums  required  by  the 

Board  tor  the  current  year's  ordinary  expenses  of  maintaining 

the  schools  as  they  exist  at  the  time  ot  the  making  of  the 

estimate.      These  sums  are  paid  over,  from  time  to  time,  as 

required  by  the  City  Treasurer  to  the  several  persons  or  cor- 

jwrations  tor  whose  use  such  moneys  are  payable.    The  Board 

shall  further  prepare  the  like  detailed  estimate  of  the  sums 

required  to  meet  any  special  or  extraordinary  expenses  legally 

incurrible  by  the  Board,  and  this  last-mentioned  estimate  shall 

be  subject  to  the  consideration,  alteration,  and  final  approval 

of  the  Council.    If  the  City  Council  finally  rejects  any  sucn  sum 

or  sums,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  not  more  than 

thirty  days  after  the  receipt  by  the  mayor  of  the  written  request 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  that  behalf,  to  submit  for 

the  assent  of  the  electors,  a  by-law  authorising  the  proposed 

expenditure,  and,  if  necessixiy,  the  raising  of  the  moneys  required 

to  defray  the  same  upon  the  credit  of  the  municimlity.     In  the 

event  of  such  a  by-law  receiving  the  assent  of  tub  electors,  the 

City  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  delx^ntures 

St)  issued  all  expenses  connected  with  the  issue  of  the  loan,  and 

the  balance  shall  be    paid  out  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 

provided. 

The  City  Treasurer  shall,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  moneys 
from  time  to  time  paid  into  his  hands  on  account  of  the  rates 
and  taxes,  set  apart  and  keep  in  a  separate  account  so  much  and 
such  proportion  of  the  moneys  as  will  cover  the  amount  ordered 
to  be  levied  and  assessecf  for  school  purposes.  The  money  so 
set  apart  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Board  oy  the  City  Treasurer, 
who  shall  exhibit  to  the  Board  the  state  of  the  account  whenever 
so  requested.  The  money  so  set  apart  shall  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  whatsoever  by  tlie  City  Treasurer.  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  School  trustees  to  incur  any 
4-220  2  M 
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liability  beyond  the  amount  shown  to  be  at  their  disp<\sjil  by  this 
account. 

No  property  acquired  by  a  Boaixl  of  Trustees,  whether  in  city 
or  country,  shall  oe  subject  to  taxation  or  be  liable  to  be  taken 
in  execution;  but  in  case  of  any  judgment  being  recorded 
against  the  Board  of  Trustees,  they  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
City  Council  in  the  CitT  School  Districts  of  the  amount  thereof, 
ana  the  City  Council  shall  levy  the  sau\e. 

The  City  Council  annually  appoints  an  Auditor  to  audit  the 

accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  expense  of  this  audit 

is  paid  out  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Board. 

Statement  of      (iv.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  in  every  City  School  District  sliall 

AcconntB.       cause  to  be  published  annually  in  January,  in  at  least  three 

issues  of  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district,  a  detailed 

and  audited  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 

year  ending  the  1st  December.    This  statement  must  be  signed 

by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  countersigned 

by  the  Auditor  appointed  in  that  behalf  bv  the  City  Council. 

High  Schools      (^'0  "^^^  Boam  of  Trustees  of  anv  City  School  District  may,  by 

and  CoUe-      resolution,  declare  that  it  is  desirable  that  tuition  fees  should  lie 

f **Mt  P^^^  ^^  respect  of  pupils  attending  at  anv  High  School  situate 

"*    "  within  its  limits,  so  as  to  make  such  High  School  more  or  less 

self-supporting.     It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  settle 

the  amount  to  be  paid  by  parents  and  guardians  for  each  pupil 

attending  the  Higii  Sch(x>I,  and  to  tix  tlie  time  of  jmj'ment,  and. 

when  necessary,  to  sue  for  and  recover  such  amounts,  in  the 

name  of  the  City  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and  apply  the 

same  to  school  purposes.    But  in  settling  such  amount  the 

Board  shall  make  provision  by  which  pupus,  whose  parents  or 

guardians  find  it  beyond  their  means  to  pay  the  tuition  fees 

imposed  by  the  Board,  may  have  the  advantages  of  the  Hiffh 

School,  eitner  altogether  without  fee,  or  at  some  smaller  ree 

within  the  means  of  the  parent  or  guardian  in  each  case. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  School  District  wherein  a  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute  is  situated  shall,  for  the  purposes  c»f 
the  control  ancf  of  the  management  of  the  aftaii*s  of  sucn  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute,  bo  a  body  cornomte  and  politic, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Collegiate  Institute  Board  *'  (1894). 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Collegiate  Institute  Board  t-o  enter 
into  affiliation  with  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  Canadian 
Universities,  viz. : — The  University  of  Toronto ;  the  University 
of  Queen's  CoUeffe,  Kingston ;  the  University  of  McGill  College, 
Montreal;  the  University  of  New  Brunswick;  Fredericton  or 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax ;  which  may  by  its  charter  and 
regulations  be  authorised  to  admit  such  Board  into  affiliation, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  agreement  for  affiliation 
there  is  hereoy  conferred  upon  each  Coflegiate  Institute  Board  all 
necessary  powers  and  authorities  (1894). 

'*  Wlicreas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  advanced  education  to  enable 
the  High  Schools  of  the  Province  to  Iwcome  affiliatM  with  one  or 
<Ulier  ot  the  Canadian  or  foreign  univoi*si(ies:  and  wheivas  llic 
charters  and  constitutions  of  certiin  of  the  said  uuivei-sities  onlv 
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affiliation  schools  nmniiginl  \iy  an 
emorfi:  Therefore  be  it  enacted  as 
follows  empowerins'  the  Lieutenaot- 
s  Patent  charters  of  incorporation  to 

Trustees  of  the  cities  of  Victoria, 
ter,  or  Nanaimo,  who  shall  petiiion 
anl,  nnd  their  duly  elected  sueeessf>i>i, 
ic  under  the  oame  and  style  of  'The 

10 College.'"    "the  Letleps 

)wci-8,  rights,  and  itinnimities  ()t'  tho 
).  (Sec  uelow,  Section  x.  (xiv.).) 
rporations  of  tho  cities  of  Victorn, 
ter,  or  Xanaimo.  or  of  the  school 
I  comply  with  and  carry  out  tho 
'riy  set  apart  as  school  reserves  or 

school  purposes,  and  conveyed  in 
of  those  cities  in  trust  for  school 
,  revert  to  the  Crown, 
ool  dlstfiots  ro-iuirwl  bv  the  Ediica-  Aimnal 

hool  Meotinj^ 

ttOlt. 

eaohoi-s,  corlificd  hv  the  Seci-otarv  <•( 


!eived  at  tho  Education  OtHco  behiro 
oxpensoa  of  schools  in  rural  school 


-   Per  mjilt/i 


I  controls  the  grants  to  be  given  by  j,^^ 
ner  capita  grant  of  ten  dollars  peV  gnnm. 
the  average  actual  daily  attendance 
Is,  may  So  paid  quarterly  by  the 

the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of 
icipal  Corporations  of  the  cities  of 
'estuiinster,  and  Xanaimo ;  provided 
;  conducted  in  aecoiTlancc  with  tlio 
1  of  Public  Instruction,  And  tho 
ancc  must   be   calcuLitcd  upon  tho 

preceding  tho  payment. 

tiust  be  conducted  on  strictly  secular  Non-eecu- 
I.    The  highest  morality  is  to  be  in-  rian 
^rnm  or  creed  may  be  taught.    The  P'i'"^'pl«'- 
in  openine  or  closing  the  school, 
ool  lands  in  rural  districts  are  under 
1  Works  Department ;  but  no  public 
jnated  without  the  consent  of  the 
let  in  which  the  reserve  is  situated. 

in  Council  may  convey  fi-om  linn- 

witliin  a  municipality,  or  portions 
f  the  municipality  in  trust  for  school 
2  M  2 
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purposes  and  the  couducting  of  Public  Schools  iu  accordance 
witn  the  regulations.  But  this  power  is  subject  to  further  trusts, 
conditions,  and  restrictions  that  xmy  from  time  to  time  bo 
determined  by  Order  in  Coimcil 

The  officer  in  chai'ge  of  the  tre^isury  for  the  time  being  is 
required  to  set  ajxirt  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Province, 
in  each  ye^u*,  the  sum  that  is  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
for  public  school  purposes  and  this  sum  is  calle<l  the  "Public 
School  Fund, " 


III. — Regulation's  as  to  Compulsory  Attendance. 

Fines.  (i.)  Every  child  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve,  inclusive,  must 

attend  some  school,  or  bo  otherwise  educated  for  six  months  in 
every  year ;  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  does  not  provide 
that  every  such  child  under  his  care  attends  some  school  or  is 
otherwise  e<lucated,  is  subject  to  certain  penalties.  The  fine 
imposed  must  not  exceed  five  dollai*s  for  the  first  wilful  oftence, 
nor  ten  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence.    All  such  tines  and 

t)enalties  may  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  enforced,  with  oast.<i, 
>oforo  any  Police  Magistrate,  Stipendiary  Magistmto,  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace  having  jurisdiction  within  tlie  district  in  which  the 
fine  or  nenalty  has  been,  or  is  alleged  to  have  Ixjon,  incurred 
And  if  tno  tine  or  penalty  and  costs  he  not  at  once  jmicl,  it  can  1)0 
enforced,  levied,  and  collected,  with  costs  of  distress  and  sale  ot 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  oftender,  under  the  warrant  of  the  con- 
victing Justice.  The  Justice  must  then  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  district  the  sum  so  recovered. 
In  default  ol  such  distress,  the  Justice  shall,  by  his  warrant, 
cause  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  unless  the  fine  and  costs,  and  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  collecting  them,  be  paid  before  the  expiration  of  the 
terra  of  imprisonment.  Before  the  penalty  can  be  inflicted  the 
trustees  of  the  public  school  or  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
or  any  person  authorised  by  them  or  by  him,  must  have  received 
notice  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child  continue  to 
neglect  or  violate  the  comnuLsory  regulations.  They  are  then 
required  to  communicate  tnis  notification,  and  to  make  com- 

Slaint  upon  it,  to  a  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Such  a 
fagistrate  or  Justice  must  investigate  and  decide  in  a  summarj' 
manner  upon  any  such  complaint  made  by  the  Trustees  or  by 
the  Supermtendent. 
Exemptions.  (ii.)  There  are,  however,  certain  exemptions  from  these  com- 
pulsory regulations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Police  Magistrate  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  circumstances 
of  any  person  complained  of  for  not  sending  his  child  or  children  to 
s(;hool  or  otherwise  educating  him  or  her  or  them, 
ill^™*^^^  (iii.)  Any  of  the  folloAving  may  l^e  accepted  as  reasoruMe 
e  re  uses : — 

(n.)  That  the  child  is  under  instruction  in  some  other  satis- 
factory manner ; 


excuses. 
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(6.)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attendhig  school 
by  sickness,  or  by  any  other  unavoidable  cause  ; 

(c.)  That  there  is  no  public  school  open  which  the  child  can 
attend,  withm  a  distance  not  exceeding  three  miles,  measinred 
according  to  the  nearest  passable  road  from  the  residence  of  the 
child  in  question ; 

(d.)  That  the  child  has  rcachc<l  a  stiindard  of  education  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  greater,  degree  than  that  to  bo  attained  in  the 
public  school. 


IV.— Teacheks. 


(l.^  No  person  can  be  appointed  or  roUiined  as  a  teacher  in  any  c;raJe«  of 
public  school  unle«ss  he  or  she  holds  a  First,  Second,  or  ITiird  Certificate. 
Class  Certificate  or  a  Temporary  Certificate  of  Qualification. 
Such  temporary  certificates  are  granted  according  to  the  follow-^ 
iiig  regulations : — 

(li.)  The  Trustees,  upon  siitlsfying  the  Superintendent  of  Tem)»orai'y 
Education  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  person  properly  qualified  t'ertiticate. 
(i.e.y  holding  a  Fii-st,  Second,  or  Third  Class  Certificate),  and,  at 
the  same  time,  suitable  for  their  school,  may  appoint  Jis  a 
temporary  teiicher  the  holder  of  a  temporary  certific^ite,  which 
shall  l>e  valid  until  the  next  public  examination  of  toac^hers  has 
been  held,  but  no  Icmger.  And  no  pei*son  to  whom  a  temporary 
eortificate  has  been  issued,  and  who  has  neglected  or  failed  lo 
obtain  at  the  next  ])ublic  exainiuation  a  tirst,  second,  or  third 
cla«s  certificate,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  second  temporary 
certificate.  But  the  holder  of  an  expired  first,  second,  or  third 
class  certificate  may  obtain  a  second  temporary  certificate  upim 
satisfying  the  Superintendent  of  Education  that  he  or  she  was 
prevented  by  illness  or  other  satisfactory  cause  from  attending  at 
the  public  examination. 

(iii.)  The  terms  during  which  certificates  of  the  various  grades  y^viit^^ 
hold  good  are  as  follows :—  ^* 

(1.)  Third  Class,  Grade  B,  valid  for  one  year ; 

(2.)  Third  Class,  Grade  A,  valid  for  two  years : 

(8.)  Second  Class,  Grade  B,  v«alid  for  three  years  ; 

(4)  Second  Class,  Grade  A,  valid  for  five  years ; 

(5.)  First  Class,   Grade  B,  valid   for    life,   or    during    good 
Ijehaviour ; 

(6.)  First  Class,  Grade  A,  valid    for  life,  or    during   good 
behaviour. 

Every  certificate  of  qualification  obtained  at  any  examination 
must  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  by  at 
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least  one  Examiner;    and  it   must  be  eountcrsigned    by  the 
I^rovincial  Secretary. 

(iv.)  Graduates  in  Arts,  of  recognised  British  or  Canadian  Uni- 
versities, who  have  proceeded  regularly  to  their  degrees,  shall  be 
exempt  from  examination,  except  in  professional  subjects.  They 
may  oe  required  by  oral  examination  to  further  satisfy  the 
Examiners  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Teaching,  School 
Uisciplinc  and  Management,  and  the  School  Law  of  the 
Province. 

(v.)  No  cortiticate  can  l)e  given  to  any  person  as  a  teacher  who 
does  not  funiish  satisfactory  proof  of  g4)o<l  moral  character,  and 
satisfy  the  Board  of  Examiners  that  he  or  she  is  a  fit  and  projxjr 
[)erson  to  l)e  granted  a  certificak*. 

The  Ix'gislature  <x>nsidei's  the  nu>ral  fitness  of  the  candidate  to 
be  of  ])aramount  importance.  The  Examinei's  must,  therefore, 
be  satisfitKl  that  the  applicant  is  a  fit  and  projKT  person  for  the 
IK)sition  of  teacher  wfore  they  can  deem  liim  eligible  U>  be 
mlmitted  to  the  examination,  or  to  be  granted  a  certificate.  Every 
pei'son  sending  in  notification  of  his  intention  to  be  a  candidate 
at  tlie  Teachers'  Examination  must  forward  credentials  of 
character  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Examineix  Thes3  testi- 
monials should  be  of  late  date  and  should  bear  the  signatures  of 
those  in  responsible  positions,  such  as  clergymen,  magistrates,  or 
trustees. 

(vi.)  "  Fann  of  nod/ivatioti  of  Intentio)*  to  hen  enndidote  ol 
Tf'nchers  E,annin<(fion,     Sir, — Being  of  the  full  age  reauired  by 

I  he  regulations,  1  hereby  give  notice  of  intention  to  write  in 

at  the  forthcoming  Teachers'  Examination  for Class,  Grade 

Certificate. 

The  optional  subjects  selected  by  me  are 

Enclosed  pleiise  find  certificate  of  moral  character,  which  f 
trust  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Examinei-s.  1  am, 
yours  truly, (Name  in  full)." 

(vii.)  All  holders  of  certifiwvtes  who  have  Uuight  in  Public 
Schools  of  the  Province  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  are  entitled 
to  have  their  certificates  renewed  annually  without  exiiinination 
while  thej^  continue  actively  engaged  in  the  ser\'ice. 

(viii.)  In  the  examination  for  teachei-s'  certificate's  in  1898,  28G 
candidates  presented  themselves,  115  in  Victoria,  135  in 
Vancouver,  and  8(j  in  Kamloops.  Out  of  the  28(),  22:3  were 
successful,  as  follows: — 

First  Chiss,  Grade  A        -         -         -         -       n 

»         „  „      B        -         -         .         .     20 

Second  Cla^ss,  Grade  A    -         -         -         -     40 

"  If  M        ■ »     "  -  -  -       /  8 

'J'hird  Class,  Grade  A       -         -         -         -     21 

"  n  „  ]>  -  -  -  -  55 
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53  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  any  kind,  and  10  withdrew 
from  the  examination. 

In  addition  to  these,  3  certificates  were  issued  for  length  of 
service. 

(ix.)  A  temporary  certificate  valid  until  the  next  examination  of  RigliU 
tetvchere,  -entitles  the  holder  to  teAch  temporarily  in  any  sohool.    ??°[^J*^  ^^ 

A  ITiird  Class,  Grade  B,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  conmion  school,  or  to  be  assistant  in  any  graded  school 
for  one  year 

A  Third  Class,  Grade  A,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  tciich 
in  any  common  school,  or  to  be  nssistant  in  any  graded  school 
for  two  years. 

A  Second  (.'lass,  Grade  B,  certificate  entitles  the  liulder  to 
teach  in  any  position  in  a  gnuled  school  or  in  a  conunon  school 
for  three  years;  and  a  Grade  A  certifi<jite  of  tlu»  Second  (lass 
confers  the  same  right  for  five  years. 

A  First  Cla^ss,  (irade  B,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  jK)sition  in  a  graded  school  or  in  a  comm<m  school  or  to 
act  as  an  assistant  in  a  high  school  during  his  life  or  goml 
behaviour. 

A  Fii*st  Class,  Grade  A,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  t(»ach 
in  any  |)osition  in  any  public  school  for  life  or  during  gcod 
behaviour. 


(x.)  Certificates  of  leachersoii  Permanent  Stall  lor  the  year: —  Statistics  of 

Pemianeiit 
—  Staff,  1897-8. 


_    -       -   — _ 

~ 

' 

'     1 

' 

■*■ 

1  S  9  7  -  8. 

City  DisTiiKTb!. 

Kl  KAL  DlSTIUCTS. 

Class  ani»  Ukadk. 

t                                ' 

^lales.     Kcniak-s.     Totnl. 

1                  ' 

Mnk'S. 

Keiiiiiles. 

1 

Tot«l. 

Firflt  ('I{i8»,  (;i-a<lc  A   - 

1 
16            7 

23 

17 

18 

Fip»t  Claw«)  (<rai1c  15  - 

IS 

18 

36 

30 

10 

10 

Second  Clsuss,  Grailc  A 

.") 

:!.■» 

40 

33 

33 

Wi 

Second  Clii.sa,  Gltide  H 

3 

23 

26 

r^2 

67 

09 

Third  Cla»s,  Gitule  A  - 

1 
-     1        4 

4 

-- 

8 

8 

Thinl  CljwB,  Cihidc  15  - 

- 

4 

4 

9m 
1 

14 

21 

licngth  of  Service* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Tcmponirj^  .... 

1 

2 

3 
137 

1 

1 

43 

94 

121 

13o 

256 

•          _    _ 

, 

*  i.e.  Certificates  given  on  length  of  service  without  examination. 


In  1897^8  there  were  in  city  districts  137  teachers,  with 
an  average  monthly  salary  of  $60-83,  and  in  rural  districts 
256  tea<jhers,  with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $53-74. 
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siatUtics  of       (3d.)  For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  corresponding  figures  for 
SunswV  the  school  year  1894-96  are  hero  added  :— 


Grade. 


Firnt  Class  Grade  A. 


»» 


•I 


>♦ 


K 


Becond 


>f 


»»       ff 


t)       A. 

„      B. 
Tliirri    ,.        „       A. 

M  »f  fl  **• 

I/Ciigth  of  Sen'ice    • 
Tein|H>rary 


First  Clii»«  Grade  A. 


It 


>f 


Second   „         ,1    A. 

Tliird     .,         „      A. 

i»       f»  It      ^' 

Length  of  Sen' ice    - 
Teiiii>oniry 


T0TAL.S 


Males. 


I   Highest    I    Lowest 
Femalefi.  Total.:     Salary  Salary     j    — 

Per  Month.  1  Per  Month., 


19 
If) 


5 


43 


V2 

2^ 

26 

23 

6 

3 

1 


94 


137 


I 

6 

30 

26 

5 

1 
2 

I 


r 


1 
2 


i 


161 


20 
21 
So 
30 


5 


1 
2 
1  • 


DoUnrs. 
135 

100 

100 

75 

65 

60 

65 

60 


iJoUurs, 
70 

50 

50 

40 

40 

50 

60 


115 


[Average  monthly 
salary  =  $66.62]. 


13 

25 ; 


2o 

51 

42 

65 

12 

18 

5 

8 

I 

2 

1 

1 

89 

183 

60 
100 
80 
70 
60 
60 
70 
50 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


,^q  i    [Average  niontlilv 
^^  '      salary  $355 -46].' 


*>ou  ■      [Average  monthly 
^^  I         salary  =  $61.J 


a  • 
§5- 

« 


Its 


el 


Average 
Salaries. 


( xii. )  Putting  the  iigures  of  tlio  salaries  uj)proxinuitely  into  terms 
of  English  money  we  Ihid  that  in  1804  05  (h(»  average  monthly 
salary  was  in  City  iJistrirts,  £|.S  Ma,  (j<./.,  in  Rund 
J)iMrivtt*y  £11  \\s.  Or/,  and  in  the  Pntvince,  generally. 
£12  14fS,  2iL:  in  other  w^ords,  the  avoragc  annuat  salaries 
of  the  teachers  were  in  1894-95,  in  City  Districts,  £166  10a, 
in  Rural  Districts,  £138  12/?.,  and  in  the  Prorince  generally 
£152  lOfi. 
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The  corresponding  figures  in  English  money  for  the  year 
1897-98  were,  approximately,  as  follows : — 

£    8.  d. 

Average  monthly  salary  in  City  Districts    -    12  13  4 

Rural  Districts  -     11     4  - 

The  Provinces   -    11  18  8 

Average  salary  per  annum  in  City  Districts   152    -  - 

„  „  „        Rural  Districts     134    8  - 

The  Province  -     143    4  - 


i>  »  » 

ft  >j  >» 


»>  »»  tf 


Salaries  of  public  school  teachers  in  rural  districts  are  paid 
from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  but  no  public  school  teacher 
in  rural  districts  is  entitled  to  draw  more  than  one  salary 
for  any  month  or  portion  of  a  month. 

In  case  a  school  is  summarily  closed  for  any  cause,  the 
teacher  shall  not  be  paid  salary  for  a  longer  penod  than  one 
month  from  the  date  of  such  closing  (1896). 

(xiii.)  The  duties  of  a  Public  School  Teacher  are  thus  defined  Duties  of 
in  the  School  Manual.  PuMicSchool 

Teachers. 

(1.)  To  teach  diligently  and  faithfully  all  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  school,  according  to  the  regulations. 

(2.)  To  keep  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  registers  of  the 
school. 

(8.)  To  muintiiin  proper  order  and  discipline  in  his  school, 
according  to  the  authorised  regulations;  and  to  send  to  the 
j)arent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil  a  monthly  report  of  the 
progress,  attendancce,  and  punctuality  of  such  pupil. 

(4.)  To  keep  a  visitors*  book  (which  the  Trustees  shall  provide) 
and  enter  therein  the  visits  made  to  his  school,  and,  if  deemed 
advisable,  to  present  such  book  to  any  visitor,  and  request 
him  to  make  therein  any  remarks  suggested  by  his  visit. 

(5.)  To  give  access  to  Inspectors  and  Trustees,  at  all  times 
when  desired  by  them,  to  the  registers  and  visitors*  book 
appertaining  to  the  school,  and,  upon  leaving  the  school,  to 
deliver  up  tnc  same  to  the  order  of  the  Trustees. 

((>.)  To  hold  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  public  examinations 
of  his  school,  of  which  he  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  school,  and,  through  his  pupils,  to  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

(7.^  To  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  monthly 
or  wnen  desired,  any  information  which  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  give  respecting  anything  connected  with  the  operation  of 
his  school,  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  interests  or  character. 

(8.)  To  verify  by  affidavit  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
the  correctness  of  such  returns  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  to  be  so  verified. 

(9.)  To  ^ve  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  Trustees  of 
his  or  her  intention  of  resigning. 
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(xiv.)  The  Trustees  of  any  School  District  must  forthwitli 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  the  appointment,  resig- 
nation, or  dismissal  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  in  tneir  district,  and 
in'case  of  dismissal  must  state  the  reasons  for  such  dismissal. 

The  Trustees  shall,  from  time  to  tinie,  select,  from  amongst 
those  persons  properly  cjualified,  and  appoint  the  teacher  or 
teachers  in  their  school  district ;  and  may  remove  and  dismiss 
such  teacher  or  teachers  upon  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice 
of  such  intention  of  removal  or  dismissal,  and  of  their  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

Upon  notification  from  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  inefficiency  or  misconduct  of  any  t<;acher,  the  trustees  must 
give  such  teacher  thirty  days'  notice  of  dismissal. 

But,  when  a  teacher  has  been  suspended  by  the  trustees  for 
gross  misconduct,  he  has  no  right  to  thirty  days'  notice,  nor  to 
salary  in  liou  of  notice. 

(XV.)  A  teacher  suspendeil  or  dismissed  by  tlie  Trustees  on  a 
charge  of  gross  misconduct  may  appeal  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  has  jx)wer  to  take  evidence,  and  to  (*onfinn  or 
revei>ie  upon  evidence  the  decision  of  the  Trustees.  When  a, 
decision  is  reversed,  the  teacher  shall  not  be  rc^iistatoil  in  tlio 
same  school  without  the  conscMit  of  the  Trustees. 

Trustees  cannot  give  authority  to  teachers  to  violate  the 
regulations  in  any  particular. 

Trustees  eaiinot  apjwint  or  retain  as  teacher  a  person  who 
does  not  hold  a  certificate  from  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Province. 

v.— The  Trainino  of  Teachers. 

(i.)  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1898-4.— 
"  Our  schools  have  increased  in  number  and  importance  ti) 
such  nn  extent  as  t^  require  an  expani^on  of  the  system. 
The  exj)erience  of  past  years  has  shown  that  teachers 
before  assuming  active  duties  should  be  required  to  have 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  work  that  they  under- 
take. In  order  that  this  bo  accomplished,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  Xormal  School  bo  established  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  In 
every  professional  pursuit  special  training  is  a  requirement,  and 
particularly  should  this  be  tne  ca.se  with  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  child-mind.  Only  those  who  have  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  psychology  and  proper  methods  of  school  management  should 
be  granted  certificates  in  public  schools. 

"To  place  a  school  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  possesses  no 
other  recommendation  than  a  certificate  is  not,  as  a  rule,  doing 
justice  to  the  pupils  who  have  to  attend  the  school. 

"  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  a  wise  economy  for  any 
country  to  give  to  her  teachers  thorough  instruction  as  to 
methods  ana  general  knowledge  of  school  management.  This 
can  only  be  ^ne  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School 
Such  an  institution  under  two  teachers,  as  a  commencement, 
would  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  Province 
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thereby  every  school  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  teacher  would 
receive  direct  benefit  for  every  outlay  made  in  this  direction." 

(ii.)  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  the  Public  Schools  From  the 
Report  for  1896  :—  f^^^  ^""^ 

"  We  again  beg  to  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  this  Province. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
aspirants  for  the  position  of  teachers  should  have  some  special 
preparation  for  their  work.  The  success  of  the  school  is  wholly 
rlepondent  on  the  capability  and  fitness  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
^ital  interests  of  children  should  not  be  intrusted  to  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  fii-st  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching.  ...  If 
in  other  pursuits  special  training  is  necessary  to  success,  certainly 
teachers  require  preparation  for  their  work.  ...  A  Nonnal 
School  affords  to  teachers  the  opportunity  of  properly  preparing 
themselves  for  the  achievement  of  the  best  results.  While  it  is 
true  that  every  teacher  who  has  attended  a  Normal  School  may 
not  prove  to  lx>  a  successful  instructor,  yet  we  believe  that  he 
will  accomplish  much  more  from  the  training  he  received  in 
such  an  institution.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  our  best 
teachers  have  never  attended  a  Normal  School,  but  their  success 
must  Ix"  attributed  either  to  natural  aptitude  or  to  many  years 
of  experience,  or  to  both  combined.  .  .  .  When  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  Government  is  now  paying  about 
^140,000  a  year  for  salaries  of  teachers  alone,  the  extra  cost  of 
niaintaining  a  Normal  School,  say  $5,000  a  year,  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  many  benefits  to  our  school  system,  which 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  afford.  British 
Columbia  is  the  only  Province  in  the  Dominion  which  does  not 
support,  one  or  more  Normal  Schools." 

(iii.)  The  Inspector  for  the  District  of  Nelson  in  1898  records  Necessity  for 
his  conviction  of  the  ** absolute  necessity"  for  a  Normal  School.  5^^'?**^ 
Tlic  maiority  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  district  are  ^ ' 
pdui-ated  in  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  Their  knowledge 
is  unquestionably  adequate,  ho  says,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
ability  to  instruct  and  to  use  modem  methods  of  teaching.  He 
observes  that  the  practiciil  training  of  teachers  is  too  often 
acquired  at  their  pupils'  expense,  and  that  poor  results  are  in 
consequence  attainert  A  smiilar  complaint  is  made  by  the 
Inspector  for  the  Vancouver  district.  Many  of  the  teachers 
know  little  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  until  the  Province  has 
a  Normal  School  and  a  Model  School,  it  is  certain  that  the  work 
of  many  of  the  young  teachers  will  continue  to  l>e  experimental. 
He  recommends  that  the  salary  of  inexperienced  teachers  should 
begin  at  a  lower  figure,  and  should  increase  regularly  as  the 
teacher  proves  his  efiiciency.  One  observation  of  the  Inspector 
for  Vancouver  is  remarkable  and  important.  He  suggests  that 
the  lack  of  interest  taken  in  the  schools  by  the  people  may  be 
because  "  education  is  too  cheap ;  what  one  gets  for  nothing  is 
apt  to  be  lightly  prized."  In  view  of  this  he  would  like  to  see 
tne.  grant  for  "  mcidental  expenses  '  cut  off,  except  in  exceptional 
cases.    In  some  country  schools  the  work  of  the  upper  classes  is 
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to  a  certain  extent  hampered  bv  the  preparation  of  pupils  (oi 
teachers*  certificates.  This  would  be  ooviated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  School,  or  by  an  arrangement  for  such 
instniction  of  intending  teachers  among  the  classes  of  the  High 
Schools. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  the 
Province  is  commented  on  in  Inspector  Wilson's  Report  for 
1894-5  (Public  School  Report,  p.  213).  It  is  to  this  deficiency 
that  he  attributes  the  noticeable  inferiority  of  the  methods  of 
primary  instruction  in  the  Province,  as  compared  with  the  other 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  The  work  of 
the  advanced  grades  showed  no  such  inferiority.  But  suitable 
professional  training  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  real  need. 


VI.— Tbuakcv  :  Punishments. 

KxpuUion  ^^^^  record  of  the  rural  schools  in  regard  to  the  severest 

and  punishments — suspension  and  expulsion — is  a  better  one  than 

Suspension,  that  of  the  city  districts.  That  truancy  is  more  prevalent  in 
city  districts  than  in  mral  districts  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  difference  in  home-training  and  modes  of  life  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  children. 

A  pupil  can  only  be  expelled  when  his  example  is  very 
injurious  and  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  reformation.  For 
gross  misconduct,  or  a  violent  and  wilfiu  opposition  to  authority, 
a  pupil  may  be  8V»pemhd  from  attendance  at  a  school  for  a 
specified  period,  not  to  exceed  one  week.  It  is  enjoined  by  the 
Department  upon  the  teacher  not  to  suspend  or  exj)el  a  pupil 
until  all  other  means  have  failed  to  bring  the  child  to  obechence 
and  good  conduct. 
Corporal  (' W  The  teacher  of  a  public  school  derives  his  authority  for  the 

panishment.  Use  of  the  riHl  in  cor^M>nd  punishment  from  the  regulations,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — "  Every  teacher  shall  practice 
such  discipline  as  may  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  and  judicious 
parent  in  his  family,  avoiding  corporal  punishment,  except  when 
It  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  imperatively  necessary,"  While, 
therefore,  tne  teacher  is  given  authority  to  use  the  rod,  he  fa 
admonished  to  avoid  corporal  punishment  except  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Too  frequent  or  too  severe  use  of  the  rod 
is  indicative  of  the  teacher's  incompetency  as  a  proper  trainer  ot 
those  entrusted  to  his  care.  One  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  thi» 
p^wer  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  every  school  district ; 
they  may  dismiss  any  teacher  at  thirty  days'  notice  provided 
they  state  the  cause  of  dismissal.  It  rests,  therefore,  with  the 
trustees  whether  they  will  retain  or  dismiss  the  teacher  who 
abuses  his  authority  by  the  excessive  use  of  corporal  punishment. 
This  is  the  only  way,  other  than  by  counsel,  m  which  trustees 
are  authorised  to  interfere  with  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  use 
or  abuse  of  the  rod.— (From  the  Report  for  1894-5). — In  some 
schools  "  the  rod  would  appear  to  be  the  chief  means  employed 
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to  obtain  disciplLuo.  It  is  proper  U)  state,  however,  tliat  more 
than  half  of  the  eases  of  oorporal  punishment  reported  are 
credited  to  less  than  twenty  schools ;  one  graded  school  reporting 
108  cases,  and  one  common  school  91  cases. 

(iil)  "  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  use  of  the  power  of  moral  suasion  Moral 
in  obtaining  good  government  in  the  schools  is  neglected,  in  »«*8ion. 
}(i*eat  part,  by  a  few  of  the  teachers.  Physical  force  is  certainly 
not  the  only  nor  the  l)0st  uieans  at  the  command  of  the  teacher 
for  securing  good  discipline.  The  teacher  who  uses  moral  suasion 
eftectively  in  the  government  of  his  school  will  accomplish  the 
heat  resiUts,  not  only  in  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils  but  in 
their  intellectual  advancement." 


Vir. — Legal  Penalties. 

(i.)  Any  poi'son  wilfully  making  a  false  declaration  of  his  right  Voter's  fal^e 
to  vote  shall,  ou  a  sunmiary  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  de<*la»tion. 
peace,  be  sentenced  therefor  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceeding   three  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  greater  than   one 
hundred  dollars. 

(ii.)  Any  person  who  wilfully  disturbs,  internipts,  or  disauiets  Disturbance 
the  proceedings  of  any  school  meeting  authorised  to  be  held,  or®^*^*?^^ 
any  school  establishecl  and  conducteu  according  to  the  regula-  "***  *°*' 
tions,  or  who  interrupts  or  disquiets  any  public  school  by  rude 
or  indecent  behaviour,  or  by  making  a  noise,  either  within  the 
place  where  the  school  is  held,  or  so  near  to  it  that  he  disturbs 
the  order  or  exercises  of  the  school,  shall  for  each  offence,  on 
conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  oath  of  one 
credible  witness,  forfeit  and  pay  for  public  school   purposes 
to  the  school  district  within/which  the  offence  was  committed, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  together  with  the  costs 
of  the  conviction. 

For  the  prescribed  method  of  recovering  these  penalties,  see 
the  regulation  already  given  alx>ve,  Section  III.  (i.) 

VIII.— School  Property. 

(i.)  In  niral  school  districts  the  tnistees  are  responsible  for  the  Trustees'  it- 
good  repair  of  the  school-house.  Tliey  should  see  that  the®P®°*^^^^**-^- 
wmdows  are  properly  fitted  with  glass ;  that  at  the  proper  season 
the  stove  an(l  pipe,  or  fireplace,  are  in  good  condition,  and  that 
suitable  wood  or  coal  is  provided;  that  the  desks  and  seats 
are  in  good  repair;  that  the  outhouses  are  properly  provided 
with  doors;  that  the  blackboards  are  kept  painted,  the  water 
supply  abundant,  and  that  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  tne  pupils  and  the  success  of  the  school  is  provided. 

(ii.)  No  public  school-house,  or  school  plot,  nor  any  building.  Misuse  of 
furniture,  or  other  thing  belonging  to  it,  should  be  used  or^^)^,,^^ 
occupied  for  any  other  purpose  tnan  for  the  use  or  accommoda-  '""  * 

tion  of  the  public  school  of  the  district,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  trustees  as  a  corporation  :  and  then  onl}'  after 
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s«-liool  hours,  and  on  condition  that  all  damage  bo  made  goo 
and  cleaning  and  sweeping  properly  done. 

Teacher's  re-  (iii.)  The  teacher  has  charge  of  the  school-house  on  behalf  of 
spongibility.  i\^q  trustees.  He  has  no  authority  to  use  it  otherwise  than  as 
directed  by  them,  nor  to  use  it  at  any  other  time  than  during 
school  hours  without  their  sanction.  At  the  request  of  the 
tnistees  he  must  at  once  deliver  up  to  them  the  Keys  of  the 
school-house, 


IX. — Inspection. 

Inspector's         (i.)  The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 

report.  tcndent   of    Education,  and  he  is  assisted  m   this  work  by 

two  Inspectors.  When  a  school  is  visited  by  an  inspector, 
he  is  required  to  make  a  written  report  to  the  Department 
immediately  on  his  return  to  the  Education  Office,  on  the 
internal  work  of  the  school-room,  methods  emplo5'ed,  and 
on  the  condition  of  the  school-groun<ls  and  the  buildings: 
in  short,  to  report  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  proptT 
Avorking  and  tne  welfai^e  of  the  school.  The  Department, 
through  the  reports  on  inspections  made,  as  well  as  through 
information  furnished  by  trustees  and  teacher,  is  kept  fuUy 
infonned  as  to  the  condition  of  each  school. 

Newl  of  a  (ii ;  The  Superintendent  of  Education  wrote  as  follows,  in  his 

third  Report  for  1896:— 

*'  A  school  system,  to  be  eftoctivo,  nmst  have  vigilant  super- 
vision. Owinfj  to  the  largo  extent  of  territory  to  bo  tmversod 
by  representatives  of  the  Department,  and  the  yearlj'  increasing 
number  of  schools,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  as  frequent 
visitations  as  are  desirable,  or  even  to  reach  all  the  schools  in 
any  one  year. 

"The  first  Inspector  of  Schools  was  appointed  in  1887,  to 
assist  the  Superintendent  in  his  work.  At  that  time  there  were 
J)2  schools  in  operation,  under  the  charge  of  118  teachers.  In 
1802,  the  number  of  schools  having  increased  to  149,  and  the 
numl)er  of  teachere  emploj'al  to  228,  a  second  Ins|)eotor  was 
appointed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  189(i  there  were  2.S.'J 
schools  under  a  staft*  of  3G8  teachei*s,  the  neeessitv  of  the 
appointment  of  a  third  Inspector  of  Schools  should  be 
considered." 


X. — High  Schch^ls. 

There  arc  four  public  High  Schools  in  the  Province,  vb?,, 
the  Nanaimo,  Xow  Westminster,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria  High 
Schools.  The  salaries  of  the  head-teachers  vary  from  8135  to 
$108  a  month.  In  all  these  schools,  co-education  takes  place 
and  the  honours  of  the  examinations,  as  well  as  of  other  school 
acttivities,  socnu  to  be  about  o(|uallv  divided  l)etween  the  l)ovs  and 
tlie  girls. 
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(i.)  Takiii},'  first  the  Xanaimo  High  School,  we  Hud  that  in  1898  Nanaimo 
the  enrolment  of  pupik  reached  77,  and  the  average  actual  daily  High  School, 
attendance  40*68.    In  numbers  the  two  sexea  have  recently  been 
equal,  though  in  1898  the  girls  had  the  preponderance.    The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Xanaimo  High  SchrxJ, 


Year. 

BOVB 

enrolled. 

(Hrls 
enmlled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

Attendance. 

1892-3     - 

It 

ii.") 

31) 

1 

23-37 

1803-4     - 

19 

20 

48 

34-50 

1894-r>     - 

3(J 

34 

70 

41-50 

1803  fi    -         -         - 

L>9 

S>0 

:>8 

3:i*02 

189(r7     - 

27 

i>(| 

53 

:w-7  i 

1897  8    - 

3:2 

4.'i 

1 

1  1 

4008 

The  avemge  month  ft/  attendance  was  50. 


(ii.)  New  Westminster  High  School  has  besides  its  principal  an  New 
assistant  master  or  mistress.    Its  average  monthly  attendance  J^*'S" 
in  1898  was  47. 


tniinster 
Iflgh  School. 


The  following  are  the  figures  of  enrolment,  etc.,  since  1892 : 


Nfw  Westiitinfifer  Hi(jh  SchofJ. 


Yt'ur. 


1893  4 
1894-5 
1895-0 
1890-7 
1897-8 


Boys 
enrolled. 


40 
48 
48 

■r    a» 

O.) 

33 


(^irls 
enrolled. 


34 
37 
39 
39 
39 


Total 
enrolment. 


83 

85 
87 
94 


72 


Avera»jo 

daily 

a  (tendance. 


44-03 
51-01 
50-01 
50-30 
30-70 


The  official  report  contains  no  explanation  of  the  sudden  fall 
in  the  number  of  boys, as  well  as  in  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  school  year,  1 89S. 
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\'ancouver         (ill)  The  Vancouver  High  School  has  besides  the  principal, four 
High  School  assistant  masters  at  $100  a  month.    Its  average  monthly  atten- 
dance in  1898  was  107  out  of  an  enrolment  of  156. 

Vanooitver  High  School, 


Year. 

enrofloil 

(lirifl 
enrolled. 

ToUl 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

1893-4    - 

52 

92 

144 

92-77 

1894-3     - 

68 

101 

159 

108-44 

1895-6     - 

55 

79 

134 

87-74 

189«  7     -        -        - 

55 

98 

153 

88-73 

1897-8     - 

!            55 

101 

150 

94-35 

;. 

Victoria  (^^•)  '^^^  Victoria  High  School  has  a  principal   at  9110  a 

High  School  month,  two  assistants  at  $90  a  month  each,  and  one  a^ssistant  at 

$75  a  month.    Its  average  nionthly  attendance   in  1898  was 

117  out  of  an  enrolment  of  154. 

Vlctoriu  High  School. 


Year. 


1893  i 
1894-5 
1895  a 
189G-7 
1897-8 


Boys 
enrolled. 

Girls 
eni-oUed. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

1        "      ' 
78 

81 

159 

121-«jO 

90 

105 

201 

130-28 

80 

101 

181 

111-50 

74 

87 

101 

100-85 

58 

96 

154 

104-65 

Diploma  of 
Standing. 


(v.)  By  a  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  pupils 
who  have  attended  a  High  School  for  not  loss  than  two  years 
can  obtain  a  Diploma  or  Certificate  of  Standing  by  undergoing 
the  annual  Departmental  Examination,  provided  tney  obtain  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  each  subject.  This  Diploma 
is  granted  only  when  the  pupil  is  leaving  school,  and  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  a  Certificate  of  "Graduation."  Seven 
such  certificates  were  granted  to  girls  in  1898,  and  four  to  boys. 
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(vi.)  The  following  are  the  subjects  ot  examination  for  admis-  Subjecw  for 
sion  to  a  Hiffh  School :—  Entrance  Ex. 

^  animation. 

1.  Spelling. — To  be  able  to  spell  correctly  the  ordinary  words 
in  the  Fifth  Reader  and  Spelling  Book. 

2.  Readhig, — To  read  correctly  and  intelligently  any  passage 
in  the  Fifth  Reader. 

3.  Writing. — To  write  neatly  and  legibly. 

4.  Arithmetic. — To  have  a  good  goneral  knowledge  of  nuraera- 
tion,  notation,  the  four  simple  and  compound  rules,  reduction, 
nilgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  simple  interest  and 
percentage,  compound  interest,  and  (!:^coimt. 

5.  Mevtal  Arithmetic. — To  be  iibl'*  to  solve,  mentally,  any 
ordinary  problems. 

6.  Grrainmar. — To  know  the  principal  grammatical  forms  and 
definitions,  and  to  be  able  to  analyse  and  parse  any  ordinary 
sentence. 

7.  Geography. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
planetary  relations,  of  the  general  principles  of  physical 
geo^aphy,  and  of  the  outlines  of  the  maps  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Ainerica,  Oceanica,  and  of  the  British  Empire,  and  more 
particularly  of  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

8.  English  History. — To  know  the  different  periods  and 
outlines  of  English  History. 

9.  Canadian  History. — To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines 
of  Canadian  History. 

10.  Composition. — To  be  able  to  write  a  letter  correctly  as  to 
form  and  punctuation,  and  to  write  a  brief  composition  on  any 
simple  subject. 

11.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  aiul  Hygiene. — To  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

(vil)  Applicants  for  admission  to  a  High  School  have  been  Paper  on 
required  smce  1897  to  pass  an  examination  in  Agriculture.  Agriculture. 

(viii.)  An  entrance  examination  upon  these  lines  must  be  passed  Conditions  ol 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  High  School ;  and,  as  has  been  &®?;*'J??  ®*i 
seen,  there  must  be  at  least  twenty  persons  duly  qualified  in    ^        ^^' 
such  subjects  in  any  School  district,  before  the  Council  may 
establish  a  High  School  in  that  district. 

(ix.)  On    the    other    hand,    there    are    certain    exemptions.  Teachers  as 
Teachers  in  the  Public  School,  for  example,  who  have  already  d^^uI^? 
obtained  teachers'  certificates  in  the  Province  may  be  admitted    ^       ^  ®* 
to  High  Schools  as  pupils  without  an  entrance  examination. 

(x.)  The  examination  is  on  paper  when  deemed  necessary,  but  Percentage  of 
candidates  may  in  any  case  be  subjected  to  an  additional  viva  voce  ^*^^f, 
examination.     The  examination  for  entrance  to  a  High  School  ™^^     ' 
is  held  in  each  rural  school  when  visited  by  the  Superintendent 
or  by  an  Inspector.     Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  30  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  in  each  subject ;  and  at  least  60  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  maximum  of  all  subjects.     Pupils  who 
4S^.  2  N 
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have  not  been  in  attendance  at  a  High  School  for  two  years,  shall 

not  be  readmitted  without  examination. 

Counes  and       (xi.)  On  entering  the  High  School  a  pupil  may  for  the  first 

Classes.         six  months  receive  instruction  in  the  English  course  only,  but 

after  that  period  he  must  take  at  least  five  of  the  additional 

subjects  included  either  in  the  Commercial  Course  or  in  the 

Classical  Course.    The  High  School  pupils  are  arranged  in  classes 

according  to  their  proficiency ;  and  each  pupil  is  advanced  firom 

one  class  to  another  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  may 

have  spent  in  his  class  or  division  and  solely  with  reference  to 

his  attainments  as  judged  in  the  half-yearly  official  examination. 

Pupils  from  rural  districts  are  admitted  as  candidates  in  the 

hall-yearly  examinations  for  entrance  at  the  High  Schools  of 

Nanaimo,  New  Westminster,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria. 

Promotion         (^^^0  ^^  should  be  noted  that  members  of  a  Public  School  in  a 

from  Graded  district  that  contains  a  High  School  cannot  be  received  as  pupils 

to  Hich         in  xihQ  Graded  School  of  the  district  after  thejr  have,  on  passing 

a  satisfactory  examination,  been  declared  eligible  for  promotion 

from  the  Public  School  to  a  High  School.    The  object  of  this  is  to 

prevent  a  development  in  the  upper  classes  of  Graded  Schools 

that  would  inevitably  mean  overlapping  and  would  seriously 

interfere  with  efficiency. 

High  Schools  have  three  courses  of  study, — English,  Commer- 
cial, and  Classical. 
From  the  (xiii.)  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1895-6.— 

Report  for     "The  many  benefits  conferred  by  the  four  High  Schools  are 
1805-6.  fjjjy  proved  by  the  work  accomplished  since  the  establishment 

of  each,  and  by  the  high  esteem  in  which  each  is  held. 
These  schools  not  only  afford  to  all  children  who  pass 
the  standard  required  for  admission  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  study 
essential  to  a  higher  education,  but  they  elevate  the 
character  of  the  lower  grades  and  perfect  and  diffiise  (s-ic)  all 
the  most  valuable  points  of  our  school  system.  The  scholarship 
demanded  for  entrance  to  a  High  School  is  certainly  equal  to,  if 
not  higher  than,  that  required  in  the  other  Provinces.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  schools  form  the  apex 
of  the  system  of  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  other  provinces,  in 
addition  to  High  Schools,  there  are  Collegiate  Institutes,  Normal 
Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  The  High  Schools  of  the 
Province  have  therefore  to  afford  to  the  children,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  these  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning — the  University  excepted." 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  subjects  of 
study  required  to  be  taught  in  a  High  School,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  more  complete  the  staff  of  teachers,  the  greater  is  the 
assurance  of  the  best  results;  yet  it  may  be  proper  in  this 
connection  to  state  that,  as  a  rule,  each  teacher  snould  have 
twenty-five  or  more  pupils  under  his  charge." 

The  advisability  of  granting  diplomas  to  pupils  on  finishing 
one  of  the  prescribed  High  School  courses  of  study  was  under 
consideration  in  1896, 
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(xiv.)  From  the  Report  for  1896. — ^'^  Under  an  amendment  Board  of 
made  to  the  Public  School  Act,  1891,  providing  for  the  incor-  ^^^^^^^^ 

Gyration  of  Boards  of  School  Trustees   of   city  districts  the  college. 
eutenant-Govemor  in  Council  has  been  pleased,  bv  Letters 
Patent,  to  incorporate  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  City 
of  Vancouver  as  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  *  Board  of  Grovemors  of  the  Vancouver  College.' " 

The  object  of  this  change  of  names  of  trustees  and  High  School 
is  to  enafcle  the  High  School  of  Vancouver  City  to  affiliate  with 
a  Canadian  University. 

Since  1894  only  holders  of  "  First  ( lass.  Grade  A,  certificates  " 
have  been  allowed  to  teach,  even  as  assistants,  in  High  Schools. 

XI. — ^Graded  Schools. 

"The  success  of  a  Gh'oded  School  depends  on  the  ability  of  its 
staff  of  teachers,  its  grading  and  general  management.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  be  impracticable  to  grade  all  schools  on  a 
common  standard,  hence  each  prmcipal  is  required  to  frame  a 
Limit  Table  deemed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  his  school. 

(i.)  "  The  first  division  of  a  Graded  School  should  certainly  have  size  of 
the  best  number  of  pupils,  but  in  no  division  should  there  be  less  divisions 
than  from  thirty  to  forty ;  and  not  more  than  sixty  in  any  division. 

"In  schools  that  have  been  in  operation  for  three  or  more  years, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  approximate  equality  of  work 
can  be  assigned  to  each  teacher.  "When  some  teachers  have  to 
perform  almost  double  the  work  of  others  in  the  same  school,  it 
IS  evident  either  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  Limit  Table,  or 
that  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  on  the  staff  are  incompetent. 

"  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  thorough 
in  their  work,  and  not  slow  to  utilise  all  the  good  features  of  new 
methods  advanced  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  day  ;  and  hence 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  Graded  Schools  is,  on  the  whole,  of 
a  most  satisfactory  character."    (Keport  of  1895-96.) 

(ii.)  In  case  one  of  the  optional  sub/ects  of  Drawing,  Calisthenics,  Optional 
or  Temperance  is  begun  m  the  fourth  or  fifth  division,  it  should  snbjects. 
be  taugnt  in  each  of  the  succeeding  higher  grades,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  obtain  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will 
prove  of  future  value. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  school  year  1894-5  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  wishing  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in 
the  management  of  Graded  Schools,  issued  the  following  new 
regulations : — 

(iii.)  The  Principal  shall  prepare  the  Limit  Table  (i.e.,  a  table  o/  Limit  table. 
standard  on  which  the  grading  is  ba^^ed)  for  each  division  of 
his  school,  and  must  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Education 
Department  for  approval. 

(iv.)  Semi-annual  written  examinations  for  making  promotions  Semi-annual 
shall  be  held  in  the  different  divisions  of  each  Gradecl  School.       Examina- 

The  Principal  shall  prepare  the  questions  for  these  ex- 
aminations, and  shall  fix  the  time  of  holding  the  same,  but 
the  promotion  lists  must  be  read  on  the  date  on  which  each 
pubnc  examination  of  the  school  is  held. 
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As  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  place  too  great  reliance  upon 
a  single  written  examination  the  Principal  shall  consult  the 
assistant  teacher  of  each  division,  in  preparing  the  promo- 
tion list.  The  assistant's  recommendation,  oasea  upon  record 
kept  as  to  progress  and  standing  of  pupils  claimed  to  be  worthy 
of  promotion,  shall  be  accorded  proper  consideration. 

A  copy  of  all   questions  set   for  each   promotion  examina- 
tion, together  with  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  each  division  must  forthwith  be  forwarded  to  the  Education 
Department.     The  list  of  children  in  the  returns  should  contain 
the  names  of  all  pupils  who  received  instruction  in  each  division 
during  the  whole  year,  the  names  of  those  who  were  promoted 
at  the  examination  being  specially  marked. 
SuggeBtions        i^)  F'^'oni  a  Circular  dated  December  17,  1895 — " By  a  nublic 
from  circular  examination  of  a  school  is  meant  the  examining  orally  of  classes 
of  1896.  jjj  a(^  \qsu&1  four  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  study  taught  in  the 

school-room.  If  the  teacher  desires  to  vary  the  exercises  of  the 
day  with  recitations,  singing,  calisthenics,  or  other  work  in  which 
instruction  has  been  given,  there  cannot  be  any  valid  obiection 
raised  unless  the  time  occupied  by  these  last  subjects  directly 
interferes  with  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  viva  voce 
examination. 

"The public  examination  day  should  be  regarded  as  affording 
the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  trustees,  parents, 
and  other  visitors,  not  only  the  advancement  made  by  the  pupils 
in  the  different  subjects  of  study,  but  of  presenting  to  them  the 
methods  used  to  secure  this  progress.  If  the  teacner  desires,  he 
may  call  upon  visitors  to  assist  him  in  examining  classes,  but  to 
do  so  must  be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part." 

XII. — Common  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Common  Schools  embraces 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  Geography,  Grammar, 
Canadian  History,  English  History,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and 
Agriculture.  All  of  these  subjects  must  be  taught  in  each  school, 
provided  the  pupils  are  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  them. 
Optional  (i-)  I^  addition  to  these  branches  the  following  optional  subjects 

iubjeota.  may  be  taught : — Book-keeping,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Drawing,  Temperance,  Music,  Needlework,  and  Calisthenics. 
The  trustees  may  require  that  "  Temperance "  should  become 
part  of  the  compulsory  course  (1896). 

The  prescribed  subjects  alone  are  deemed  to  be  amply  sufficient 
to  afford  to  all  pupils  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good 
Common  School  education ;  but  among  the  optional  simjects  are 
several  branches  of  knowledge  which  would  unaoubtedly  the  better 
prepare  them  for  entering  upon  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 
The  Lords  (iL)  In  a  school  in  which  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed,  if 
Tiayer.  the  Lord*s  Prayer  is  used  in  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  any  of 

the  divisions,  it  should  be  used  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  school. 
"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  devotional 
exercise  is  used  by  more  than  two-thinis  of  the  teachers  in  the 
opening  or  the  closing  of  their  schools." 
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XIII. — General  Remarks  and  Statistics  of  Educational 

Progress. 

(L)  From  the  Report  fo)^  1897-1898.— "  The  record  of  the  past  Statistics  for 
year  shows  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  and  manage-  ^^^7-9. 
inent  of  the  schools.     Their  efficiency  may  be  inferred  from  tne 
high  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance,  from   the  very 
liberal  amount  expended  for  their  maintenance,  and  from  the 
lively  interest  shown  by  the  people  generally  in  their  welfare. 

"  The  main  instnimentalities  that  have  produced,  and  continue 
to  produce,  marked  results  for  good  in  our  public  schools  are 
better  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the 
careful  ana  constant  supervision  by  the  inspectors,  the  practical 
and  beneficial  work  of  the  various  teachers'  institutes,  and  the 
increased  interest  and  vigilance  of  trustees  and  parents. 

"The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  17,648,  an  increase 
of  1,850  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  average  actual 
daily  attendance  was  11,055*65,  an  increase  of  1,05604  for  the 
same  period.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  monitors 
employed  was  422,  an  increase  of  38  over  that  for  the  previous 
year. 

"  There  were  261  *[280]  schools  in  operation  during  the  year, 
as  follows : — 

4     [4]   High  Schools.         228  [244] 
25  [28]   Graded  Schools.  4      [< 

"  In  city  districts  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance 
was  6947,  in  rural  districts  57*31,  and  for  the  whole  Province 
62-64. 

"  The  expenditure  from  the  provincial  treasury  for  education 
proper  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : — 

Teachers' salaries      .         -         .         -     $180,437.58       [$198,464 
Per  Capital  Grants  to  Citv  Districts  -         52,922.64  56,692 

Education  Office       .*'---         14,396.15  13  497 

Total        -     -    "»247,756.37       $268,653] 

{i.e.,  about  £50,000.) 

"  The  expenditure  bv  the  Lands  and  Works  Department  for  the 
construction  of  school-houses,  furniture,  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments to  school  property  was  as  follows : — 

School-houses  in  Riural  Districts        -      $34,438.23 
Furniture,  repairs,  &c.        -        -        -  8,060.66 

Total       -     -      "$42,498.89        [$67,363] 

"The  total  cost  to  the  Provincial  Government  during  the 
fiscal  year  1897-8,  for  all  purposes  of  education  was  as  follows : — 

Education  proper     -        -        -        -    $247,756.37      [$268,653 
Lands  ai2d  Works  Departments         -        42,498.89  67,363 

Total       -     -     $290,255.26       $336,016] 

(t.«.  about  £60,500.) 


Common  Schools. 
Ward  Schools. 


*  The  figures  enclosed  in  brackets  are  those  for  1899. 
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Cost  per 
pnpi]. 


(ii.)  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  each  pupil  on  enrol- 
ment,  and  on  average  daUy  attendance  during  tfie  past  ten 
years: — 


Year. 


1888-9 

1889 -90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

189^7 

1897-8 


Cost  of  each 

Pupil  on 

enrolment. 


$15.92 
15.29 
14.78 
14.91 
16.57 
13.40 
14.02 
14.17 
13.97 
14.03 


Cost  of  each. 
Papil  on  averge 
daily  attendance 


$29.39 
28.37 
26.66 
26.79 
26.79 
21.71 
22.95 
22.14 
22.08 
22.40 


In  1897-8  there  were  57  ''  (tsHinted  schools"  maintained  during 
the  year,  and  fifteen  other  schools  began  to  receive  *'  assiatunce" 
(luring  the  year,  making  a  total  of  72  assisted  schools. 

Schoolhouses  were  erected,  or  additions  were  made  to  school 
buildings,  in  eighteen  instances.^ 

'  It  is  desirable  to  give  here  some  data  for  estimating  the  educational 
progress  of  the  Province.  Accordingly  we  give  below  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1894-5  : — 


1894-5 


Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  - 
Average  actual  daily  attendance 
Total  number  of  Teachers  and  Monitors 
Number  of  Schools  in  operation - 
Number  of  High  Schools  in  operation 

Number  of  Graded  Schools 

Number  of  Common  or  Rural  Schools 

Number  of  Ward  Schools   - 

Percentage    of    attendance    in    City 

Districts 
Percentage    of   attendance    in  Rural 

Districts 
Percentage    of     attendance    in    the 

Province 
Expenditure  on  Education  Proper 
Teachers'  Salaries       -        .        .        - 
Education  Office         -        -        - 
Per  capita  Grant  to  City  Districts     - 
Expenditure  Lands  and  Works  De- 
partment 
{All  on  Rural  Districts  except  $5,000) 
Total  Cost  to  Provincial  Government  - 
School  Houses  erected  or  Additions 
made 


13,482 

8,610-31 

319 

202 

4 

20 

172 

6 

69-93 

57-66 

63-86 

♦189,037.25 

$169,447.85 

•11,887.80 

(45,404.80 

$18,963.36 


$208,000.00 
11 


1897-^ 


17,648 
11,055-65 
422 
261 
4 
{statioTUxry) 
25 
228 
4 
{decrexu^ 
60*47 
(slight  decrease) 

57-31 
(sligkt  decrease) 

62-64 
(slight  decrease) 
$247,756.35 
$180,437.55 
$14,396.15 
$52,922.64 
$42,498.89 
(Mural  Districts) 
only) 
$290,255.00 
18 
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(iii.)  Attendance  1897-8. 
Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 


1,850 


878 


972 


1,06604 


Increase  for  the  year  - 

Number  of  Boys  enrolled  - 
Increase  for  the  year  - 

Number  of  Girls  enrolled  - 
Increase  for  the  year  - 

Average  actual  daily  attendance 
Increase  for  the  year  - 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  iii  High  Schools 
Decrease  lor  the  year  -        -        -  2 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and 
Ward  Schools 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools 

Number  of  School  Districts  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -         14 


17,648 

8,983 

8,665 

10,055-65 

459 

276-44 

6,704-20 

4,075-01 

213 


Attendance, 
1897-8. 


(iv.)  The  gradual  growth  of  the  schools  and  the  cost  of  main-  Attendance, 
taining  them  is  fulty  shown  by  this  record  of  attendance  and  *°fe,*i8l?o-9! 
expenditure : — 


Number 

Affgregate 

Average 

Percentage 

uf  School 

1 

Dailr 

of 

Expenditure. 

» 

DiatrictB. 

Enrolment. 

Attendance. 

Attendance. 

$136,901.75 

1890-91  - 

m 

9,280 

5,134-91 

55-45 

1891-2     - 

154 

10,773 

6,22710 

57-80 

160,627.80 

189^3     - 

169 

11,496 

7,111-40 

61-85 

190,558.30 

189^4     - 

178 

12,013 

7,785-5() 

61  -72 

169,050.20 

1894  5     - 

183 

13,482 

8,610-31 

63-86 

189,037.25 

1895-6     - 

!      193 

14,460 

9,254-25 

6*00 

204,930.30 

1896-7     ■ 

1      199 

15,798 

9,999-61 

63-29 

220,810.35 

1897  8    - 

213 

17,648 

11,055-65 

62-64 

247,766.35 

1898-9    - 

— 

19,185 

12,802-00 

64.13 

268,653-00 

(v.)  The  progress  made  in  recent  years  may  be  judged  by  a  Attendance, 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  1897-8  with  those  for  1894^5.  ^^^^'^' 


Attendance,  1894-5. 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -       869 

Number  of  Bovs  enrolled  -         -         -         - 
Increase  mr  the  year  -        -        -       464 


13,482 
6,848 
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Progress  in 
attendance, 
1804-7. 


Teachers' 
aims. 


Number  of  Girls  enrolled  -----      6,634 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -         -       405 

Average  actual  daily  attendance         -         .         .      8,610'31 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -         -       824*81 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  in  High  Schools  515 

Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -         81 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and 
Ward  Schools 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools 

Number  of  school  districts  at  the  close  of  the 
year 

Increase  for  the  year 

Thus  for  the  four  years  from  1893  to  1897  we  can  tabulate 
the  following  figures : — 


331-29 

5,396-30 
2,882-72 

183 
5 


Incbease   from  1893  TO  1897  (IN'CLUSIVE). 

Enrolment 

Boys'  enrolment 

Girls'  enrolment 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  -  -  -  - 
Enrolment  in  High  Schools  .  -  -  . 
Number  of  School  Districts         .         -         _         - 


5,035 
2,599 
2,436 
2,27015 

54- 

35- 


(vi.)  Between  the  years  1804  and  1897  the  progress  in  attendance 
was  most  marked  in  the  Graded  and  Ward  Schools,  and  a  con- 
siderable decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  attendance  at  High  Schools. 

Progress  1894  to  185-*". 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools 

Decrease    -         -       5485 
Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  G  radcd  and  Ward 

Schools  Increase     -         -  1,307*90 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Kvnal  Schools 

Increase     -         -1,192-29 

(vii.)  The  Inspector  for  the  Victoria  district  in  1898  observes  in 
his  report  that  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  primary  instruction  given,  that  there  is 
developing,  more  and  more  every  year,  a  disposition  among 
teachers  to  keep  themselves  prepared  for  their  work;  ana 
that,  although  tne  greater  part  of  the  teachers  do  their  work 
with  the  educational  aim  implied  in  the  phrase  "  knowledge 
is  power,"  the  higher  aim  expressed  in  "  character  is  power," 
becomes  more  and  more  prevalent.  In  this  district  there 
were  in  1898  several  Tenchers'  Institutes.  They  do  much 
to  stimulate  teachers  and  to  help  in  improving  the  schools. 
At  the  close  of  each  Institute  a  public  meeting  is  held,  to 
which  parents  and  others  interestea  in  education  are  usually 
invited. 
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(viiL)  Some  sort  of  classification  of  the  "  Ward  Schools  "  and  Classification 
"Graded  Schools"  in  1897-98  may  be  made  thus: —  of  schools. 


Cities. 

Number  of  Grades.      |  KeJSnSdlce. 

Nanaimo 

New  Westminster  - 

Vancouver 

Victoria  -        -        -        - 

Central  -        -        -     10 
Northward   -        -      1 
Southward   -        -      1 

Boys'      ...      (5 
Girls'       ...      7 
Sapputon        -        -      3 
Westside         -        -       2 

Central  -        -        -     10 
East        -        -        -     14 
West               -        -     13 
Mount  Pleasant      -     10 
Fairview         -        -      4 

Boys'      ...      8 
Girls'      .        -        -      8 
Northward  -        -    11 
South  Park     -        -      9 
West       .        -        -      6 
Springbridge  -        -      2 

68-06 
79-01 
78-40 

62-22  ] 
63-30 
65-36 
63-13  . 

6.V11    1 
70-89 
7367 
68-35 

72-13  ; 

69-91  N 

73-39 

76-23 

74-37 

67-65 

72-47  J 

r     7516 
-     63-50 

;      69-91 
>     72-34 

No. 

Percentage  of 

regular 
Attendance. 

of  Grades. 

Chilliwliack   -        -        -        - 
Kamloops       .        .        .        - 

Kaslo 

Mission .        -        .        -        - 
Nelson  ----- 
Northfield      .        -        -        - 
Rossland        .        -        -        - 
Trail       .        -        -        -        - 
Union  Mines  -        -        -        - 
Vernon  -        -        -        -        - 
Wellington     -        -        -        . 

3 
4 
3 

4 
3 

3 

4 
4 
8 

69-79 
58-04 
70-08 
57-82 
59-79 
48-87 
5702 
51-60 
62-27 
49-95 
62-55 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  Graded  Schools  of  the  large  cities 
the  percentage  of  regular  attendance  was,  in  1898,  70*23;  and 
in  other  Graded  Schools,  5888. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES; 
AND  CONDITIONS  OF  OBTAINING  THEM. 

(a)  Subjects  of  Examination. 

Third  Class  Certificates. 

1.  Reading.-— To  read  intelligently  and  expressively. 

2.  Writimj.— To  write  legibly  and  neatly,  and  to  understand  the 
principles  of  writing  as  given  in  any  standard  text-book. 

3.  Spelling. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  orthography  and  orthoepy. 

4.  Written  Arithmetic. — To  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject 

5.  Mental  Arithmetic. — To  show  readiness  and  accuracy  in  solving 
problems. 

6.  Geography. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject 

7.  English  Grammar. — To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  OQ  able  to  analyse  and  parse  any  sentence. 

8.  Canadian  History. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject 

9.  English  History. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject 

10.  Anatomy,  Physiology^  and  Hygiene.— To  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  suDJect 

11.  Composition. — To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  correspondence,  and 
to  be  able  to  write  a  composition  on  any  simple  subject,  correct  as  t<» 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  expression. 

12.  Edwcation.—To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  approved 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  prescribed  for  Common  Sdiools  ; 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  formation  of  time  tables,  classification  of 
pupils,  and  modes  of  diBcii)line,  to  be  familiar  with  the  School  Act 
and  Rules  and  Kegulatioas  prescribed  for  the  government  of  the  Public 
Schools. 


Second  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates. 

1  to  12,  as  for  Third  Class  Certificates. 

13.  Meiwwration. — To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  for  the  measure- 
ment  of  surfaces. 

14.  Book-keeping. — To  understand  the  keeping  of  accounts  by  single 
entry. 

15.  Music  {Theoty)y  Drawing  {Linear^  Botany.— To  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  one  of  these  subjects. 
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Second  Class,  Gbadb  A,  CsBTmcATSs. 

I  to  15,  as  for  Second  Glass,  Grade  B,  Certificates. 

16.  Alge(yra,^To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  preceding  and  in- 
cluding simple  equations. 

17.  Geometry.—Book  I. 

18.  Zoologify  Astronomy^  Rhetm'ic,  -To  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  ane  of 
these  subjects. 


FiR.sT  Class,  Grade  H,  Ceutificatks. 
1  to  18,  as  for  Second  Clas.s,  Grade  A,  Certificates. 

13.  Menturatton. — To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  for  the  measure- 
ment of  volumes. 

14.  Book-keeping,— To  understand  the  keeping  of  accounts  by  double 
entry. 

16.  Algebra. — To  know  the  subject. 

17.  Geometry. — Books  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  with  problems. 

19.  Natural  PkUoaophy, —^To  know  the  subject,  and  to  be  able  to  work 
problems  in  Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics. 


).  English  Literature. — To  have  a  good  general  knowledge    of    the 
subject. 

21.  GeTieral  History^  Chemistry,   Geology. — To  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  one  of  these  subjects. 


First-Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates." 
1.  to  21.,  as  for  First-Class,  Grade  ]>,  Certificates. 

17.  Geametyy. — Books  V.  (Definitions)  and  VI. 

22.  Practical  Mathematics. — To  be  familiar  with  Plane  Trigonometry, 
including  Land  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

23.  Ancient  History. — To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the 
Fall  of  Rome. 

24.  Latin. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Composition  ;  to  be  able 
to  translate  and  parse  the  following : — 

Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Virgil,  iEneid,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Horace,  Odes,  Books  I.  <fe  IIL 
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25.  Greek  and  French : — 

Greek. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Composition,  and  to  be  able 
to  translate  and  parse  the  following  : — 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Homer,  Iliad,  Books  T.  and  II. 

Frervch, — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Composition,  and  to  be 
able  to  translate  and  parse  the  following  : — 

La  Fontaine,  Fables,  Livres  I.  et  II. 

Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  Livres  I.  et  II. 

Corneille,  Le  Cid. 

iVofe.— Since    1897    Candidates    for  Teachers'  Certificates   have   been 
required  to  take  a  paper  set  on  Agriculture. 


(b.)  Conditions  of  Obtaining  Certificates. 

Certificates  of  qualification  shall  be  granted  according  to  the  following 
regulations : — 

For  a  Tempcnrary  Certificate.— A.  candidate  for  a  Temporary  Certificate 
must  give  satisfactory  infonnation  as  to  his  character  and  scholastic 
qualifications,  and  must  forward  au  application  from  a  Board  of  School 
Trustees  desiring  his  services  as  teacher.  The  Board  of  Trustees  must 
satisfy  the  Supermtendent  of  Education  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  person 
properly  qualified,  suitable  as  a  teacher  for  their  school. 

For  a  Third  Chus,  Grade  By  Ceriificatey  a  candidate  must  obtain  30  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that 
class  and  gi*ade,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached 
to  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

Fm^  a  Thinl  Class,  Grade  A,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  eacn  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
that  clavss  and  grade,  and  TiO  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached 
to  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

For  a  Second  Claw,  Grade  B,  Certificate,  a  candidate  umst  obtain  40  per 
cetit.  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
Third  Class  Certificates,  and  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and 
grade,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  the 
subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

Far  a  Second  Class,  Grade  A,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  Second 
Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates^  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  marks 
attached  to  each  of  the  subiects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and 
grade,  and  60  per  cent,  ot  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  thf 
subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

For  a  First  Class,  Ch'ode  B,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40 
i>er  cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination 
for  Second  Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent, 
in  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and  grade, 
and  60  }ier  cent,  of  the  total  nimiber  of  marks  attached  to  the  subjects 
of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 
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For  a  First  Class,  Grade  J,  Certificatey  a  candidate  must  obtain  40 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  in  each 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and  grade,  and  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination for  that  class  and  grade  ;  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  in  arts  of 
some  recognised  British  or  Canadian  University,  who  has  proceeded 
regularly  to  his  decree,  and  must  satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  his  knoioledge 
in  the  aH  of  teaming,  school  discipline  and  management,  and  the  School 
Law  of  the  Pirmnce,  and  may  oe  further  required  to  undergo  an  oral 
examination  on  these  subjects. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion, at  least  twelve  months'  notice  of  such  intention  shall  be  given. 

Since  1896,  the  age  of  male  candidates  for  Teachers*  Certificates  has 
been  fixed  as  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  age  of  female  candidates  as 
over  eighteen. 

Since  1894,  holders  of  First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates,  have  not  been 
entitled  to  act  as  assistants  in  High  Schools. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  the  certificate  written  for  shall  not  be 
awarded  marks  for  answers  to  the  papers  set  in  subjects  peculiar  to  that 
class  and  grade. 

A  candidate  at  the  Teachers*  Examination  may  claim  to  have  his  papers 
re-read  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  appeal  or  claim  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
within  twenty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
in  the  "  British  Columbia  Gazette." 

2.  The  ground  of  the  appeal  must  be  specifically  stated. 

3.  The  examiners  shall  dispose  of  all  appeals  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  And  no  appeal  shall  subsequently  be  entertained  on  any  ground 
whatever. 

4.  A  deposit  of  |5  must  be  made  with  the  department,  which  deposit 
shall  be  returned  to  the  candidate  if  his  appeal  or  claim  is  sustained. 
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APPENDIX   B. 


COURSES    OF    STUDY. 


(i.)    High  Schools. 

English  Course.— AW  subjects  -prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common 
Schools. 

Commercial  Course, — Book-keeping— Single  and  Double  Entry— includ- 
ing Banking,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Commercial  Law,  <fec.,  tocether 
with  all  HUDJects  prescribed  for  the  English  Course,  and  other  subjects 
in  which  candidates  for  First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates  are  examined. 

Classical  Course,— lAtin,  Greek,  French,  together  with  all  subjects  in 
which  candidates  for  First  Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates  are  examined 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  regular  High  School  Course  of 
Study  :— 

1.  English  lkLngv>age : — 

(a)  Reading— Sixth  Reader ;  the  principles  of  orthoepy  and  elocution, 
spelling  and  syllables,  derivation  of  words,  rendering  of  poetry  into 
prose,  and  generally  the  formation  of  a  good  English  style. 

(b)  Composition.— The  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  correction 
of  errors,  familiar  and  business  letters,  themes  on  familiar  subjects. 

(c)  Grammar.— Prescribed  text-book  completed,  analysis  and  parsing  of 
passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

(d)  English  Literature.  —Prescribed  text-book. 

2.  (7«)5Ta;?Ay.— Mathematical,  physical,  and  political.  Uses  of  Terres- 
trial globe. 

3.  History,— The  leading  events  of 
(a)  Canadian  History, 

{b)  British  History, 

(c)  Roman  History, 

(d)  Grecian  History, 

(e)  Ancient  History. 

4.  Physiology.— Frescrihed  text-book  on  Anatomy,  Physioloinr,  and 
Hygiene  completed. 

5.  Book-keeping  and  Writing  : — 

(a.)  Single  Entry  Book-keeping. 

(6.)  Double  Entry  Book-keeping. 

(c.)  Commercial  Forms,  etc. 

{d,)  Writing,  according  to  prescribed  text-book. 
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6.  Jfathemattcs : — 

(a.)  Arithmetic. — Prescribed  text-book  completed. 

(6.)  Mensuration. — Lengths  of  lines,  areas  of  surfaces,  and  volumes 
of  solids. 


numbers. 


(d.)  Geometry. — Books  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  and  definitions  of  Book 
V. ;  deductions. 

(e.)  Trigonometry. — Plane  Trigonometry. 

(/".)  Natural  Physiology. — Prescribed    Text-book;   also    prescribed 
text-books  on  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Dynamics. 

7.  Ancient  Languages  : — 

(a.)  Latin.—Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  prescribed  texts. 
(6.)  Greek.— Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  prescribed  texts. 

8.  Modem  Language, — French. — Grammar,  prose  composition,  and 
prescribed  texts. 

9.  Any  of  the  following  optional  subjects  may  be  taught : — 

Mu^  (Theory).  Zoology  Geology^ 

Dravfing  {Linear),  Astronomy ,  Chemistry^ 

Botany^  Rhetoric^  General  History, 

(ii.)  Gbadbd  and  Common  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common  Schools  embraces 
the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Reading. — From  Primier  to  Fifth  Reader,  inclusive.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  correct  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation,  and  profKir 
expression. 

Declamation  of  selections  from  prose  and  ix>etry  committed  to  memory 
tends  to  awaken  a  taste  for  good  language,  a«  well  as  aids  in  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  a  natural  and  easy  delivery. 

2.  Writirw. — The  systems  of  penmanship  authorized  are  Gage's  copy- 
books, and  rayson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's  series.  If  the  teacher  prefer,  he 
can  use  plain  copy-books,  setting  the  headlines. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  manner  of  holding  the 
pen,  and  correct  position  at  the  desk. 

3.  Spelling, — Gage's  Spe  ]er  is  the  authorised  text-book.  It  should  be 
Hied  by  all  pupils  in  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers. 

Instruction  should  l>e  both  oral  and  written. 

Dictation  should  commence  with  the  ability  of  the  child  to  write  legibly, 
and  should  continue  through  the  entire  course. 

4.  Written  Arithmetic, — Principles  and  methods  should  be  thoroughly 
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After  accurdcy  in  work,  quickness  in  calculation  is  most  desirable.    To 
attain  this,  frequent  practice  in  the  simple  rules  is  essential. 

Practical  examples— those  that  the  pupil  is  liable  to  meet  in  every-day 
life— should  be  given  frequently. 

5.  Mental  Arithmetic. — Instruction  should  be  begun  with  questions  in  the 
simple  rules,  and  should  exi)and  according  to  advancement. 

In  teaching  this  branch,  the  chief  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  impress 
firmly  on  the  mind  the  facts  and  processes  of  arithmetic. 

G.  Geography.— Thorough  knowledge  of  the  terms  used  and  explanations 
given  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  text-lK)ok  is  essential. 

The  wall  maps  should  be  used  freely.  A  globe  should  be  used  in  teaching 
the  shape  of  the  earth,  its  motions,  the  seasons,  <kc. 

Map  drawing,  or  the  sketching  of  maps  from  memory,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  great  value  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  physical  geography. 

7.  English  Grammar. — Every  puj)il  in  the  Third  Reader  should  commence 
this  branch,  although  oi*al  instruction  of  an  elementary  character  may  be 
given  to  advantage  at  an  earlier  period. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflections,  together 
with  the  rules  of  syntax,  is  of  primary  miportance. 

Construction  of  sentences  and  correction  of  errors  should  receive  early 
attention. 

The  teaching  of  analysLs  should  proceed  slowly  and  carefully — the  simple 
sentence  being  thorougnly  understood  before  the  complex  or  the  compound 
sentence  is  attempted. 

Parsing  should  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  as  a  test  of  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  accidence  and  rules  of  grammar. 

8.  English  History.— VvlMs  in  the  Fourth  Header  should  be  required  to 
begin  this  subject.    Prescribed  lessons  should  be  read  in  class. 

The  points  of  the  lesson  which  are  required  to  be  memorized  should  be 
written  on  the  blackboard. 

Ripils  should  be  taught  the  relative  importance  of  events ;  for  example, 
that  the  story  of  Becket's  parentage  is  not  of  equal  historical  value  with  the 
gigning  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Oral  reviews  should  be  more  frequent  than  written  examinations  on  the 
subject.  Geographical  references  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  map:— 
"  Geography  and  chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  history." 

9.  Canadia7i  J7wto?-t/.— Outlines  of  method  given  for  English  History 
are  applicable  to  this  subject. 

10.  Com]x>siti</n  and  Letter  Writing. — The  slate  may  be  used  in  teaching 
this  subject  but  special  care  should  be  taken  that  its  use  does  not  lead  the 
pupil  into  the  habit  of  scribbling. 

Reproduction  as  an  occasional  exercise  may  be  used  profitably,  but  the 
bringing  out  of  originality  is  of  the  most  permanent  value. 

Instruction  should  be  given  as  to  the  proper  method  of  opening,  closing, 
folding,  and  addressing  a  letter. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  forms  used  in  general  correspondence  should  be 
given. 

11.  Anatomy,  Physiology/,  and  Hygiene, — Oral  primary  instruction  in 
these  allied  subjects  may  be  given  to  the  whole  scnool,  but  jpupils  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  should  be  required  to  use  the  text-book. 
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The  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  affords  the  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  practical  instruction  on  many  points  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  tne  pupil. 

In  giving  instruction  in  Hygiene,  the  branch  subject  of  Temperance,  with 
reference  to  the  evil  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  should  not  be  overlooked. 


(iii.)    Optional  Suiuects. 

f n  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  subjects  may  bo  taught : — Book- 
keej/ing,  Mensuration,  Geometry,  Drawing,  Algebra,  Mime,  Needlewai% 
Calisthenics. 

The  teaching  of  optional  subjects,  such  as  music,  needlework,  algebra, 
geometry,  &c.,  is  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  for  the 
reason  that  every  teacher  may  not  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  these 
branches 

Bjr  a  regulation  made  in  1896  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  it  is 
provided  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  mav  i*equire 
that  Temjyerance,  as  a  separate  subject  from  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  be  taught  in  their  school  or  schools,  provided  tne  authorized  text- 
book on  the  subject  is  used. 


(iv.)    Agriculture. 

In  1896  the  subject  of  agriculture  was  added  to  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common  Schools.  Instruction  in  this  branch 
must  be  given  at  least  twice  a  week  to  all  pupils  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Divisions. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

IN 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.* 


Up  to  the  yeiir  1852  the  schools  of  thisprovhice  were  mainly  Early 
upported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  such  local  efforts  as  History, 
could  be  secured  by  mutual  co-operation.  In  1852  the  Free 
Education  Act  was  passed,  under  which  the  salaries  of  teachers 
were  paid  almost  entirely  from  the  provincial  treasury.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  to  education  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  in  1856,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  College  in  1860.  From  1860  until  1877  very  little  was 
effected  in  the  way  of  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  although  the  administration  was  very  ettective  during 
that  period.  In  1877  the  Public  Schools  Act  was  passed,  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  ot  education, 
and  introduced  into  our  public  school  system  many  of  the 
most  approved  principles  and  most  modern  methods  of  other 
coimtries. 

The  administration    of  the    educational    interests    of    the  Administra- 
province  is  vested  in  a  Board   composed   of  the  Members  of  ^^n  and 
the  Executive  Council,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  '"SP®*^*^*^"- 
the  Principal   of  the   College  and    Normal    School,  and   two 
inspectors.     Each  district  has  a  local  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
annually  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  number  of  pupds  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
province  in  1898  was  21,852.  The  average  daily  attendance  was 
13,377,  or  6158  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  There  is  a 
compulsory  clause  in  the  School  Act,  but  it  has  never  been 
enforced,  consequently  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  entirely 
voluntary.  The  work  of  inspection  is  carried  out  by  two 
inspectors  of  schools  appointed  by  the  Government. 

in  1879  the  College  and  Normal  School  were  amalgamated,  and  Pi  ogress 
ladies  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the  former  institu-  ^^"^®'-*^^®-- 
tion.    Many  improvements  in  the  admmistration  of  the  educa-  ^^^  ^ 
tional  affairs  of  the  island  for  the  advancement  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  grading  of  the  different  schools, 
have  been  introduced  since  1879,  and  are  now  beginning  to  be 
in  effective  operation. 

*  Since  the  receint  of  this  Report,  which  was  prepared  in  December,  1897, 
the  statistics  have  been  amended  in  accordance  with  the  latest  available 
tables.     The  Appendix  has  also  been  added. 
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The  effects  of  the  different  chantfes  aud  lejjislative  enactmeuU 
will  l)est  l>e  repi'esonted  by  giving  tlie  statistics  tor  each  decade 
^-inco  1841  : — 


1881 




*SoIiou1h. 

Tapil^. 

1 

roimlalion  of 
Province. 

1841 

121                             4,356 

47,034 

1851 

i:^                             5,366 

1 

66,457 

1852. — Free  Education  Act  uaaae^l. 
1856. — Noniial  School  establisheil. 
I860.— Prince  of  Wales  College  opened. 



1 
1 

1 

•School.**. 

Pnpils. 
12,102 

Population  of 
Province. 

1861 

302 

81,000 

1871 

381 

1 

15,795 

94,021 

1877. 
1879. 
1879. 

•I'lihlic  Schools  Act  \ia«.He<l. 

(  olloge  opened  to  ladi(;s. 

College  and  Normal  School  anml«rani 

ated. 

^Schools. 


Pupih 


480 


21,61H 


Poitulation  of 
Province. 


108,981 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  sUitistics  here  given  that  during 
the  period  previous  to  the  introiluction  of  the  Free  Educiitiou 
Act  not  more  than  one  in  twelve  of  the  population  attended 
school.  Frojji  the  period  between  the  jiassing  of  the  Free  Educa- 
tion Act,  1852,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Schools  Laws 
of  1877  the  attendance  was  one  in  six  of  the  population.  Under 
the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1877  and  its  amendments  the  attend- 
ance was  one  in  five. 


Prince  of 

Wales 

Colle^fe. 


^Schools. 


1891 
1809 


Pupils. 


531 
582 


22,330 
21550 


Population. 
109,078 


The  Prince   of   Wales   College,  which   includes   the   Normal 
School,  is  situated  in  Charlottetown,  and  its  staff  consists  of  a 


In  this  statement  .school  de}>artnients  are  counted  as  separate  schools. 
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principal  and  four  professors.  Attached  to  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Normal  Department  is  the  Model  School  with  two  teachers. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Appointment 
of  each  school  district.    These  tejichers  are  trained  in  the  Prince  ^f  Teacher*, 
of  Wales  College  and  Nonnal  School.    Candidates  for  positions 
as  teachers  are  required  to  .^pend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
Model  School,  but  there  arc  no  apprentice  teachers.    The  number 
of  male  and  female  teachers  employed  in  1898  was  as  follows  : — 


ChlHS    I. 


Male  Teaclien*     ...  71 

Female  Teaclien*  30 


(  hUM  II. 


181 


CliwHs  HI. 


68 


143         I  88 


Total. 

320 
261 


There  are  no  pensions  paid  to  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  paid  from  the  Provincial  Salaries. 
Treasury,  but  may  be  supplemented  by  local  assessment,  in 
which  case  the  Treasury  j>ays  a  fiu*ther  equal  amount  up  to 
twenty-five  dollars.  As  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  contmue 
in  the  profession  a  small  bonus  is  paid  them  after  a  service  of 
five  years.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  Government  vary  according 
to  grade :  First-class  male  teachers  received  in  1898  $401  per 
annum ;  first-class  female  teachers,  $335 ;  second-class  male 
teachers,  $234 ;  second-class  female  teachers,  $188  ;  third-cla?, 
male  teachers,  $185 ;  third-class  female  teachers,  $141.  The 
supplements  (which  are  voluntary),  paid  by  local  assessment  and 
an  equal  amount  up  to  $25  paid  by  the  Government,  are  not 
included  in  the  foregcfing  salaries. 

Singing  is  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  but  no  cooking  and  Special 
domestic  economy.     Manual  training  schools  have  been  started,  ^"  ^^^*' 
in   1900,    in   Charlottetown    and   Simimei*side.       The    cost    is 
defraved  by  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund. 

>fo  provision  is  nuule  for  free  meals ;  nor  is  there  any  system 
of  r'ontiniiation  schools  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  these  public  sources  of  education,  there  are  Piivaie 
soiyiefgw  private  institutions,  mostly  denominational  in  cliaract^r  Schools. 
— ^viz.^  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Saint 
Dunstan's  College  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottetown,  two  Convent 
Schools  within  the  city,  and  several  others  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  in  all  of  which  both  boarders  and  day  scholars 
are  received,  and  St.  Peters  School  in  connection  with  the 
English  church  of  that  name,  giving  o2)portunities  of  tuition  to 
children  whose  parents  are  wilnng  to  pay  for  the  same. 

D.  J.  MacLeod, 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 
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APPENDIX. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

School  Site  and  Outside  Premises. 

I .  The  school  lot  should  be  chosen  with  re^rd  to  healthiness  of  site ;  it 
should  be  dry  and  airy,  as  retired  as  possible,  properly  levelled,  planted 
with  shade  trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence.  It  should  be  not 
less  than  half  an  acre  in  extent.  If  the  school  population  of  the  district 
exceeds  seventy-five  the  area  should  be  one  acre. 

±  Every  countiy  school  should  be  provided  with  a  wood  shed  and  two 
water  closets,  under  different  roofs.  It  is  recommended  that  they  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key. 

3.  Proper  care  s^hould  be  taken  to  secure  cleanliness  and  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant and  unhealthy  odours. 

SCHOOLHOUSE. 

4.  The  schoolhouse  should  be  placed  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  public 
highway,  and  provided  with  a  cloak-room  or  entry. 

5.  Where  the  school  population  of  the  section  exceeds  one  hundred,  the 
schoolhouse  should  contain  two  rooms  ;  where  it  exceeds  one  himdred  and 
fifty,  three  rooms  an  additional  room  being  re<juired  for  each  additional 
fifty  pupils. 

6.  An  as.sistant  teacher  cannot  be  appointed  in  any  school  without  the 
written  ai»i)roval  of  the  Chief  Sui)erintendent  of  E!ducation.  A  teacher 
engaged  Avithout  suoli  Hi\nctioii  must  Ix^  [wvid  entirely  by  the  Tnistees  who 
employed  him. 

7.  A  first-class  school  must  have  at  least  two  rooms  and  two  teachers,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Principal  to  carry  out  the  work  efficiently  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study  without  detriment  to  the  younger  children  ;  but  it  must 
be  cleiirly  understood,  that  no  school  can  be  i-anked  as  a  first-class  school, 
unless  the  elementary  instruction  is  of  such  a  high  character  as  to  ivarrant 
the  granting  of  this  privilege. 

8.  At  least  150  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  allowed  for  each  scholar,  and 
a  schoolroom  to  seat  forty  should,  therefore)  be  about  25  feet  by  20,  and  13 
feet  high.  If  this  sise  be  larger  than  the  district  can  afifbrd,  smaller 
dimensions  may  be  allowed,  on  the  written  approval  of  the  Inspector. 

y.  Ample  provision  must  be  made  for  ventilation.  There  should  be  a 
roiiiph.'to  changi'  of  atmosjjlKTo  in  the*  room  three  times  every  hour.  A 
uniform  temperature  of  at  least  sixty-seven  degrees  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  school  day. 

School  Furnitube  and  Apparatus. 

10.  A  suflicient  number  of  seats  and  desks  should  be  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  the  pupils  usually  in  attendance  at  the  school.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  chairs  in  addition  to  the  teacher's  chair. 

II.  Seats  and  desks  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  pupils  may  face  the 
tejicher.  They  should  be  single,  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  limited  to  two 
pupils,  provided  with  suitable  backs,  graduated  so  that  the  feet  of  all  tlie 
pupils  may  rest  on  the  floor.  The  seats  and  desks  must  l)e  fastened  to  the 
floor  in  Y>arallc  rows  with  aisles  l)etw«en. 
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12.  A  space  of  four  or  five  feet  should  intervene  between  the  front  deak 
and  the  teacher's  platform,  and  passages,  at  least  three  feet  wide,  should  be 
]eft  between  the  outside  rows  and  the  side  and  rear  walls  of  the  room. 

13.  The  following  dimensions  for  chairs  and  desks  are  recommended  : — 


CHAIRS  OR  Si 

EATS. 

Slope 
Back. 

UWSEB. 

AoB  Of  Pupils. 

Height. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height 

liYout. 

Bear. 

Doahle. 

Single. 

PupU. 

FiTe  to  eight  yean 

12  in. 

lUiii. 

2  in. 

36  in. 

18  in. 

12  hi. 

2Sln. 

Eight  to  ten  yean 

18  » 

m. 

i    .. 

86  „ 

18  » 

12  n 

28.. 

Ten  to  thirteen  yean   - 

H  „ 

IH» 

n » 

86  „ 

5»M 

18,. 

24.. 

Thirteen  to  sixteen  yean    • 

1»    „ 

15*  „ 

8    .. 

40  „ 

22  „ 

18  „ 

28h 

14.  There  should  l^e  one  blackboard  at  least  four  feet  wide,  extending 
across  the  whole  room  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  with  its  lower  edge  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  floor  or  platform,  and,  when 
possible,  there  should  be  an  additional  blackboard  on  each  side  of  the  room. 
At  the  lower  edge  of  each  blackboard  there  should  be  a  shelf  or  trough  five 
inches  wide  for  holding  crayons  and  brushes. 

The  following  directions  for  making  a  blackboard  may  be  found  useful : — 

(a)  If  the  walls  are  brick  the  plaster  should  be  laid  upon  the  brick  and 
not  uiwn  the  laths  as  elsewhere  ;  if  frame,  the  part  to  be  used  for  a  black- 
board should  be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  laths  for  holding  the  plaster 
nailed  firmly  on  the  boards. 

(6)  The  plaster  for  the  blackboard  should  be  comtjosed  largely  of  plaster 
of  Paris. 

(c)  Before  and  after  having  received  the  first  coat  of  colour,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  iwlLshed  with  fine  sandimper. 

((l)  The  colouring  matter  should  l»o  laiil  on  with  a  wide,  Hat  varnish 
i)rii.sh. 

(e)  The  liquid  colouring  should  be  laid  as  follows  : — Dissolve  gum  shellac 
in  alcohol,  four  ounces  to  the  quart ;  the  alcohol  should  be  95  per  cent. 
"Strong ;  the  dissolving  pi-ocess  will  i-e^iuii-e  at  least  twelve  hours.  Fine 
emery  tiour  with  enough  chi*onie  green  or  lampblack  to  give  colour,  should 
then  be  added  until  the  inixt\u*e  mvs  the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  It  may 
then  be  applied,  in  long  even  stixjkes,  up  and  down,  the  liquid  Ijeing  kept 
constantly  stirred. 

15.  A  well  equipped  Primary  De^jartment  should  contain  a  ball  frame, 
reading  cards,  and  any  such  simple  illustration  of  colour,  measures,  form, 
number  and  natural  history,  as  may  be  ^vithin  the  means  of  the  district  to 
purchase.  Advanced  Dei)artments  should  have  in  addition  a  set  of 
modem  maps,  a  dictionary,  and  a  terrestrial  globe. 

16.  All  schools  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  clock,  thermometer,  a  globe 
not  less  than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  properly  mounted,  a  map  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  maps  of  Dominion  of  Canada,  maps  oi  the  world  and 
of  the  different  continents,  and  a  suitable  supply  of^  crayons  and  black- 
board brushes. 

Course  of  Studies. 

17.  The  course  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
followed  by  the  teacher  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  his  school  will  permit. 
Any  modifications  deemed  necessary  should  be  made  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  insi)ector  and  the  Trustees.  In  French  schools  the  English 
Readers  shall  l)e  used  in  addition  to  any  prescribed  text  books  in  the 
French  language. 
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Duties  of  Teachebs. 

18.  In  every  public  school  in  whioh  more  teacliers  than  one  are  employed* 
the  head  teacher  should  be  called  the  Prinoiiml»  and  the  other  teachers 
As8M)tant8. 

19.  The  Princii)al  shall  prescribe  (witli  the  concurrence  of  the  Tnistee<s) 
the  duties  of  the  Assistants,  and  shall  lie  responsible  for  the  organisation, 
classification,  and  discipline  of  the  whole  school. 

20.  Every  Public  School  Teacher  has  power  and  is  required  to  manage 
liis  school  in  accordance  with  the  School  Ijaw,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

21.  The  teacher  (with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees)  mav  suspend  pupils 
for  persistent  truancy,  violent  opposition  to  authority,  habitual  and  deter- 
mined neglect  of  duty,  improper  language,  destruction  of  school  property, 
or  any  conduct  likely  to  ir\)ure  the  school.  If  anv  of  these  are  persisted  in, 
after  one  or  more  suspensions,  the  Trustees  and  teacher  must  expel  the 
pupil. 

22.  In  addition  to  the  duties  m^cribed  by  the  School  Act,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  a  Puolic  School  :— 

(1)  To  see  that  the  schoolhouse  is  ready  for  the  i*eception  of  pupils  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  prescribed  for  opening  the  school  in 
the  morning,  and  five  minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  in  the  afternoon. 

(2)  To  classify  his  pupils  strictly  according  to  the  programme  of  studies 
prescribed  by  the  Education  Department.and  to  make  no  departiue  from  such 
classification,  without  the  consent  of  theBoard  of  Trustees  and  the  Inspector. 

(3)  To  prepare  a  time-table  to  be  posted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
room  for  the  guidance  of  himself  and  his  pupils,  which  time-teible  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  for  his  approval,  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
school,  after  the  same  is  adopted  or  changed. 

(4)  To  prevent  the  use  by  the  pupils  of  unauthorised  text-books. 

(5)  To  make  at  the  end  of  each  school  term,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Insi)ector,  and  subject  to  revision  by  him,  such  promo- 
tions from  one  class  to  another  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

(6)  To  practise  such  discipline  in  his  school  as  would  be  exercised  by  a 
kina,  firm,  and  judicious  parent ;  to  reprove  his  pupils  ^vith  tenderness  and 
Ijecoming  deliberation,  and  to  aim  at  governing  them  through  their  affec- 
tionii  and  reason  rather  than  by  force  ;  to  encourage  his  pupus  to  cultivate 
kindly  feelings  towards  one  another,  respect  for  one  another's  rights 
]X)litenes8  in  and  out  of  sch^H)],  habits  of  honesty  and  truthfulness,  and 
obedience  to  all  ijersons  in  authority  over  them ;  and  to  discountenance 
iiuarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  use  of  profane  and  other  improjier 
language. 

(7)  To  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of 
the  schoolhouse ;  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  as  will  ensure  the  keeping 
of  the  school  grounds  and  outbuildings  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition. 

(8)  To  see  that  the  school  grounds,  sheds,  and  water-closets  are  kept  in 
proper  order ;  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  furniture,  fences,  outbuilmngs, 
or  other  school  property ;  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Trustees  of  any 
necessary  repairs  or  supplies. 

(9)  To  make  up  all  returns  to  the  Inspector  or  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, as  far  as  the  information  required  can  be  supplied  from  the  school 
register ;  and  to  furnish  such  other  information  affecting  the  interests  of 
his  school  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  l^  the  Department  or  the 
Inspector. 

(10)  To  attend  regularly  the  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  his  county,  and 
to  contribute  from  his  experience  and  observation  to  their  general  usefum«ss. 

23.  The  teacher  is  required  to  keep  the  school  open  on  every  lefsally 
authorised  t^achin^;  day  throughout  the  term. 
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24.  Teachers  are  to  be  punctual  and  coutttant  in  their  own  attendance,  and 
to  require  the  same  from  the  i»upils.  Cases  of  absence  and  lateness  are 
to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

25.  To  be  successful  they  must  command  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  their 
pupils,  and  should  strive  diligently  that  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues 
may  prevail  among  those  who  are  under  their  charge.  Though  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  sectarian  teaching,  it  is  their  duty  to  inculcate  those  piinciples 
of  morality  which  are  revered  in  common  by  all  good  men.  Teachers, 
however,  must  neither  interfere  nor  permit  interference  with  the  religious 
tenets  oi  the  pupils. 

26.  When  a  register  has  been  completed  it  must  be  handed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Trustees  intact,  and  shall  remain  amon^  the  school  papers  for 
at  least  one  year  after.  Any  infringement  of  this  regulation  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Eaucation  bv  the  Inspector,  and  will 
necessitate  a  deduction  from  the  teacher's  salary,  unless  satisfactory 
explanation  be  made. 

27.  The  following  are  the  duties  of  pupils  in  Public  Schools  :— 

(1)  Every  pupil  whose  name  is  entered  on  the  register  of  a  Public  School 
zihall  attend  punctually  and  regularly  every  day  of  the  school  term  in 
which  his  name  is  so  entered  ;  he  shall  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person 
and  habits,  and  diligent,  truthful,  honest,  kind,  courteous,  respectful,  and 
obedient,  and  shall  conform  to  aU  the  rules  of  the  school. 

(2)  Any  pupil  not  present  at  the  time  prescribed  for  opening;  the  school 
may  be  required  to  furnish  forthwith  a  written  excuse  from  his  parent  or 
^rdian,  or  may  be  denied  admittance  to  the  school  for  the  day  or  half 
day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

(3)  Anv  pupil  absenting  himself  from  school,  except  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, shall  forfeit  his  standing  in  his  class,  or  snail  be  liable  to  such  other 
punishment  as  the  teacher  may  lawfully  inflict. 

(4)  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  closing,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  at  the  i*e<|uest,  either  oral  or 
ratten,  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

(5)  Any  pupil  guilty  of  any  of  the  following  offences,  viz, :— [aj  persistent 
truancy  ;  [o]  viment  opposition  to  authority ;  [c]  the  re|»etition  of  any 
offence  after  being  warned  ;  [d]  liabitual  and  wilful  neglect  of  duty  ;  [e]  the 
use  of  profane  or  iiuproj^er  language ;  [/]  cutting,  marring,  destroying  or 
defacing  any  part  of  the  school  propertv  ;  [^]  writing  any  obscene  words 
on  the  fences,  water-closets,  or  any  jjart  of  the  school  premises  ;  [h]  general 
hid  conduct,  injurious  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  school^  may  be  suspended 
by  the  teacher  for  one  month,  or  until  such  suspension  is  removed  on 
aHjjurancc  of  better  conduct,  or  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Tmsteef*. 

(6)  Whenever  a  teacher  suspends  a  pupil  for  any  of  the  causes  herein 
named  he  shall  at  once«notifv  his  parents  or  guardians  and  the  Board  of 
Tiustees,  stating  the  reasons  for  such  suspension. 

(7)  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  suspended  may  appeal  to  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  against  the  action  of  the  teacher,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Trustees  shall  be  final. 

(8)  Any  pupil  who  shaU  be  adjudged  so  refractory  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  by  the  Teacher,  that  his  presence  in  the  school  is  ii^jurious  to 
the  other  pupils,  may  be  expelled ;  ana  no  such  pupil  shall  be  re-admitted 
to  any  school  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Public  School  Inspector. 

(9^  No  pupil  who  is  affected  with  or  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease 
shall  be  i)ermitted  to  attend  school  until  he  produces  the  certificate  of  a 
medical  man  that  there  are  no  sanitary  objections  to  his  re-admission. 

(10)  Pupils  shall  be  resi)onsible  to  the  teacher  for  their  conduct  on  the 
school  premises,  or  in  going  to  or  returning  from  school,  except  when 
accompanied  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  by  some  person  appointed  by 
them  or  on  their  behalf. 
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(11)  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  unless  he  is  furniihed 
with  the  books  and  other  requisites  to  be  used  by  him  in  school^  but  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  supply  him  with  such  books 
and  other  requisites. 

(12)  Any  school  property  or  furniture  iT\jured  or  destroyed  by  a  pupil  shall 
be  made  good  forthwith  by  the  parent  or  guardian  under  penalty  of  the 
suspension  of  the  delinquent. 

(13)  Every  pupil  entitled  thereto  shall,  on  application,  when  he  leaves  or 
removes  from  the  school,  receive  a  certificate  ot  good  conduct  and  standing. 

Holidays. 

28.  No  teacher  shall  make  up  lost  time  by  teaching  on  a  holiday,  or 
during  vacations,  and  any  attendance  during  such  time  snail  be  disallowed. 

29.  The  year  Mhall  consist  of  two  terms,  one  ending  on  June  90th,  the 
other  on  December  31»t.  The  vacations  will  be  three  weeks  in  May  and 
three  weeks  in  October,  as  well  as  the  first  week  in  July  or  the  last  week  in 
December. 

30.  In  Charlottetown  and  Summerside  the  Trustees  may  make  their  o\vii 
arrangements  for  vacation  and  school  sessions,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

31.  Trustees  can,  if  required  to  do  so  by  a  nugority  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, substitute  a  midsummer  vacation  of  six  weeks,  for  the  present  spring 
ana  autumn  vacations. 

32.  Every  Saturday^  every  statutory  holiday,  and  every  day  proclaimed 
a  holiday  by  the  Provincial  or  Domimon  authorities,  shall  be  a  holiday  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

School  Houks. 

33.  From  the  May  vacation  to  the  October  vacation,  the  school  session 
shall  be  from  nine  to  four  o'clock,  wiUi  one  hour's  intermission  at  noon  ; 
and  from  the  October  vacation  to  the  May  vacation  the  session  shall  be 
from  ten  to  three  o'clock,  with  one  half  hour's  intermission.  There  shall 
also  be  two  recesses  of  ten  minutes  each,  when  the  schoolroom  must  be 
aired. 

.34.  The  TrusU^es  may,  by  resolution,  prcscrilie  jw  .«^;hool  houi-s  fi*om  balf- 
iwwt  nine  to  three  o'clock,  with  an  hours  intennis»ion,  for  the  period  from 
the  Oetolter  to  the  May  vacation,  instead  of  the  time  specified  in  Section  33. 

S'ott.—ln  .schools  having  midsummer  vacations,  the  hours  should  Ix? 
changed  on  the  15th  May  and  October. 

3').  In  Sunimerside  and  Charlottetown  the  school  hours  mav,  if  so 
decided  by  the  Trusteew,  be  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  two  intermissions  of  ten  minutes  each. 

Payment  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

36.  The  salaries  of  Teachers  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  the  eighth  day  of 
October,  January,  April  and  July  in  each  year,  or  rateably,  according  to 
the  number  of  legall^  authorised  days  the  teachers  shall  have  satisfactorily 
taught  for  any  portions  of  such  quarters.  All  School  Returns  must  be 
lodged  in  the  Education  Oflice  at  least  four  days  before  myment  will  be 
made.  A  teacher  engaging  at  any  other  time  than  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  can  only  engage  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year. 

37.  The  Inspectors'  Heix)rts  as  to  the  ranking  of  teachers  in  accordance 
with  Section  IX.,  mu«t  be  lodged  at  the  Education  Office  by  the  last  day  of 
each  term. 

38.  The  Insi)ectors'  ReiX)rts  ranking  teachers  entitled  to  a  bonus  under 
Section  XII.  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Education 
Office  on  or  before  the  16th  of  July  in  each  year. 

39.  The  bonu.s  is  payable  on  or  before  the  aoth  day  of  August  in  each 
year 
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40.  Partial  orders,  i.e.,  orders  given  by  teachers  for  part  of  the  sum  due 
them,  will  not  be  received  at  the  Education  Office. 

41.  No  salaries  can  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  to  teachers  until  they 
have  obtained  a  license  under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1877,  and  until  all 
the  necessary  returns  from  the  School  District  have  been  sent  to  the  Office. 

Duties  of  Trustees. 

42.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Trustees  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  in 
suitable  condition  for  use  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

43.  The  Trustees  must  pay  the  teacher  any  amount  deducted  from  his 
statutoi7  allowance,  owing  to  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or 
refusal  of  the  Tnistees  to  comply  with  Regulation  No.  42. 

44.  The  Trustees  must  present,  for  inspection,  all  Books  and  records  kept 
by  them  as  a  Board  of  Trustees,  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

Normal  Department  op  Prince  of  Wales  College. 

45.  The  entrance  examinations  to  the  Normal  School  Classes  shall  be 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  in 
such  places  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  not  to  exceed  five  at  any  one 
examination. 

46.  The  Chief  Superintendent  shall  apiwint,  when  necessary,  one  or  more 
deputies  to  preside  at  the  examinations. 

47.  Four  Examiners  shall  be  appointed  under  Section  3rd  of  the  Public 
Schools  Act. 

48.  The  annual  entrance  examination  to  the  Normal  School  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  ;  and  a  semi-annual  examination,  if  necessary, 
on  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  December. 

49.  The  Chief  Superintendent  shall  prepare  and  have  printed  suitable 
questions  for  each  class  in  accordance  with  the  prescnoed  syllabus  of 
examination.  The  examination  papers  shall  be  securely  sealed,  and  the  seal 
on  each  packt^  broken  only  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates  when 
required  for  actual  use  in  the  examination. 

50.  Each  deputy,  who  presides  at  any  of  the  stations  at  which  examina- 
tions are  held,  shall  immediately  thereafter  forward  the  papers  returned  by 
the  candidates  to  the  Chief  Suixjrintendent,  with  a  statement  that  the 
examination  was  conducted  in  good  faith,  and  that  no  infringements  of  the 
law  or  regulations  of  the  Board  were  known  to  him. 

51.  Where,  from  the  number  of  Candidates  or  any  other  cause,  additional 
presiding  Examiners  are  required,  the  Chief  Superintendent  shall  make 
such  appointments  as  are  necessary  ;  but  no  i)erson  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
appointed  presiding  Examiner  who  has  any  jmpils  writing  for  admission  at 
the  station  where  he  is  presiding. 

52.  Application  for  admission  to  the  examination  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Education  Oflfice  not  later  than  two  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
examination.  Before  taking  the  examination,  each  candidate  must  pay  a 
fee  of  fifty  cents,  to  defray  expenses  of  examination.  The  examiner  will 
receive  the  same,  and  remit  it  to  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

53.  Each  letter  of  application  shall  give  the  name  of  the  school  to  which 
the  applicant  belongs,  his  post  office  address,  his  age,  and  the  station  at 
which  ne  intends  to  present  himself  for  examination. 

54.  The  following  are  the  subjects  upon  which  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Normal  School  shall  be  examined  : — 

Junior  Entrance  Examination. 

Engush— Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader— Pkrsing,  ^Analysis,  Orthography, 
Composition,  Reading  and  Literature. 

History— General  Outlines  of  British  and  Canadian  History. 
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GsooRAPHT— Geography    of    the    Dominion.      Outlines    of  Qenfflal 
Geography. 

AsiTHicnric-^maUer  Arithmetic  throughout,  Advanced  Arithmetic  to 
the  end  of  Decimal  fractions. 

Senior  Entranck  Examination. 
English,        1 

AlUTHMRTIC      I 

GEoaBAPHY'    r  A«  prescribed  by  junior  entrance  examination. 

History,     '   j 

GBOBfETRY— Euclid,  Book  1. 

Algebra— Colenso's  (Twenty  Exercises,  or  equivalent). 

Latin— Beginner's  Latin  Book,  or  its  equivalent. 

541.  Each  candidate  to  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Normal  School  Deiiwt- 
ment  must  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  attainable  marks  in  English  ;  50  per 
cent,  in  Arithmetic  ;  35  per  cent  in  History  and  50  per  cent,  in  Geography ; 
and  not  le.ss  than  .V)  |jer  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks. 

CoLLEcJiATE  Department,  Prince  of  Wales  Collrjk. 

55.  The  annual  entrance  examination  to  the  College  shall  be  condacted 
by  the  Princijial  and  his  Assistant  Professors  in  July  of  each  year. 

56.  The  College  and  Normal  School  shall  open  on  the  Monday  following 
the  third  Tuesday  in  August,  and  shall  continue  in  8e.s.sion  until  the  Friday 
next  previous  to  the  25th  December. 

57.  The  second  term  shall  open  eleven  week  days  (other  than  Saturdays) 
after  the  clofiiiiff  of  the  preceding  session,  as  in  Section  56,  and  shall  eloite 
on  the  last  Fridfay  in  May. 

58.  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the  College  who  has  not  previously 
liassed  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

English, 

Geography'     '  ^  prescribed  for  junior  entrance  examination. 

History, 

Geomitby— Book  1. 

Algebra — Colenso's  Twenty  Exercises,  or  equivalent. 

Latin — Beginner's  Latin  Book,  or  its  equivalent. 

59.  Each  candidate  must  make  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attain- 
able in  the.se  subjects,  and  at  the  close  of  the  examination  a  report  giring 
the  numl)er  of  marks  made  by  the  candidates  in  each  subject  shall  ]ye  sent 
to  the  Education  Office  by  the  Princijial  of  the  College. 

fX).  The  Principal  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  hold  a  semi-annual  examina 
tion  for  entrance  to  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session,  a 
report  of  which  must  be  made  as  in  Section  59,  but  no  other  examination 
for  entrance  shall  be  held  except  as  i>rovided  for  in  Section  55. 

61.  The  Tuition  Fee  for  students  attending  the  Prince  of  Wales  College 
and  Normal  School  shall  be  as  follows,  vijs.  :- 

For  students  residing  in  the  Town  or  Royalty  of  Charlottetown  the  sum 
of  fourteen  dollars  each,  annually;  for  students  residing  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  Province,  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  each,  annually— in  all 
cases  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.    42  Vic.  Chap.  3,  Sec,  8. 

Teachers'  Licenses. 

No  person  tJuiJl  f>e  entitled  to  reren*e  a  Neense  to  teach  under  thh  Act 
un/eM  il]  if  n  nuile.  he  in  eiffhteen  yearn  of  atje^  or,  if  a  female,  nhe  is  sixteen 
yenrs  of  age  ;  and  [2]  ttniess  he  or  $he  is  of  temperate  /taints  and  good  moral 
r/iarar'ter  :  ami  (3]  Ims'attended  the  Promnrial  Training  School  at  least  one 
term.  -[40  Vic,  Chap,  1,  Sec.  85. j 
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62.  Before  the  close  of  each  semi-annual  session  of  the  Normal  School  an 
examination  shall  be  held,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — 

Third  Class, 

I.  Reading — A  i)ortion  of  the  Sixth  Royal  Reader,  or  equivalent. 

II.  Orthography — From  Reader  as  above.    Penmanship. 

III.  Arithmetic— General  Arithmetic— methods  of  working  to  be 
judged. 

IV.  English— Curriers  Grammar.    Literature.    Reader. 

V.  Geoi^raphy — Canada  and  the  Continents.     Map  Drawing. 

VI.  History— A  iieriod  of  British  History. 

VIT.  School  Management— Tlieory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  including 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction. 

VIII.  Organisation — School  organisation  and  government.  School 
Laws  of  P.  E.  Island.    Regulations  of  Board  of  Education. 

IX.  Teaching— Marks  for  Teaching  will  be  given  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal  School  and  the  Training  M!aster. 
The  marks  will  be  based  upon  actual  practice  in  the  Normal  School. 

Agriculture— Firet  Principles. 

63.  Each  candidate  in  Training  for  Third  Class  shall  be  re<]uired  to 
take  this  examination  before  receiving  a  license  to  teach. 

64.  All  who  make  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assifimed  to 
the  subjects  in  Section  59,  and  not  less  than  75  in  teaching,  ^11  be 
entitled  to  First  Class  Rank  for  professional  work  :  an  average  of  between 
70  and  80,  with  at  least  60  in  teaching,  will  entitle  candidates  to  Second 
Class  Rank  ;  and  candidates  receiving  an  average  of  60  per  cent^  and  not 
less  than  50  in  teaching,  will  be  entitled  to  Third  Class  Rank.  For  a  less 
average  than  that  for  Tnird  C]a.ss  Rank  no  candidate  can  obtain  a  Third 
Class^rovincial  License. 

66.  The  following  are  the  subjects  on  which  candidates  for  Second  Class 
License  will  be  examined  : — 

Second  Class. 

I.  English — Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  English  authors. 

II.  History — A  j^eriod  of  British  History. 

III.  Geography — Canada  and  any  one  of  the  continents. 

IV.  Arithmetic — Advanced  Arithmetic. 

V.  Algebra — To  the  end  of  simple  expiations  of  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities. 

VI.  Geometry  —Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.    Exercises. 

VII.  Physics. 

Vin.  Latin  Grammar—  Ciesar's  Gallic  War,  one  or  two  Books ; 
Arnold's  Prose  Composition  (30  Exercises). 

IX.  French— Selections  from  French  authors.   Grammar.   Composition. 

X.  School  Management— -Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching. 
XL  Music. 

Xn.  Teaching— Practice  in  Model  Schools. 

.A^oftf— -Book-keeping  will  be  accepted  as  an  dpiivalent  for  French. 

66.  Candidates  for  First  or  Second  Cla.ss  License  must,  in  order  to  bo 
lucccssful,  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  attainable  marks  in  Englisli, 
50  per  cent,  in  Arithmetic,  36  ix>r  cent,  in  each  of  the  other  subjects,  and 
not  less  than  60  per  cest.  of  the  total  numl>er  of  marks. 
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67.  Candidates  for  First  Class  License  cannot  receive  a  higher  Licenw 
than  Second  Class  unless  they  have  at  least  one  year's  ex])erience  in 
teaching. 

68.  The  following  are  the  subjects  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
First  Class  License : — 

First  Class, 

I.  English— A  Play  of  Shakespeare.  Some  other  English  Clrussic. 
Literature.    Mason's  Grammar  [Advanced]. 

II.  English  Literature — Brooke's  throughout.  The  Literature  of  one 
period  more  minutely.    English  Composition. 

III.  History — Ancient  History  of  the  East,  Grecian  or  Roman  History. 

IV.  Physical  Geography— Lawson's  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

V.  Arithmetic — Advanced  Arithmetic. 

VI.  Geometry— Euclid,  Books  I.-IV.    Exercises. 

VII.  CTiemistry — Remsen's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

VIII.  Latin — Granunar.  Selections  from  two  authors.  Arnold's  Prose 
Composition  to  Exercise  6L 

IX.  Algebra— To  the  end  of  quadratics. 

X.  Greek— Bryce's  First  Greek  Reader,  Part  I.  Xenophon's  Annbasin, 
one  or  two  Books. 

XI.  French — Grammar.    Fasquell's  Introductory  French  Course. 

Xn.  Trigonometiy  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  Practical  Mathematics. 
Solution  of  Triangles.    Heights  and  distances. 

XIII.  Teaching — Practice  in  Model  Schools. 

JTote.— Drawing  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  Greek. 

Academic   Class. 

69.  The  examination  for  Academic  License  will  be  open  to  all  First 
Class  Teachers  of  two  years'  experience,  who  have  obtained  first  rank  in 
professional  work,  or  who  hold  a  First  Class  Diploma. 

Latin — Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  Part  I.  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I. 
Livy,  Book  XXI.,  Chaps.  1-37. 

Greek— Arnold's  Prose  Composition.  Homer,  Iliad,  Book  I.  Herodotiw, 
Book  L,  Chaps.  1-42. 

French — Moli^re,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhatnme  ;  Racine,  Iphigenie. 

Mathematics— Algebra,  Colenso's  Students'  Algebra  [throughout]. 

Geometry — Euclid  [with  exercises].    Solid  Geometry.    Conic  Sections. 

Trigonometry — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  practical 
examples  from  Chambers'  Mathematics. 

English  and  English  Literature— The  History  and  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  An  acquaintance  with  the  principal  works  of  the 
period  required. 

School  Management — Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching ;  Paige's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

Of  the  four  parts  of  this  course,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  Mathe- 
matics ;  Enfflisn ;  and  Professional  Work,  tibree  must  be  taken  by  each 
candidate,  the  choice  of  selection  being  limited  to  the  first  two. 

70.  The  examination  of  all  candidates  for  Teachers'  Licenses  shall  be 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  The 
papers  shall  be  valued  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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71.  There  shall  be  one  examination  in  each  year  for  candidates  for  First 
and  Second  Class  Licenses,  beginning  on  Monday  following  the  last  Friday 
in  May. 

72.  The  results  shall  be  announced  about  the  first  day  of  July. 

Assutnnt  Teachers, 

73.  In  Qraded  Schools  of  two  departments  female  teachers  of  the  Third 
Class  should  be  employed  as  assistants. 

74.  The  Chief  Superiutendent  shall  have  power  to  issue  local  licenses 
valid  for  the  school  year  in  which  they  are  issued  to  persons  of  fair  educa- 
tion, who  flhall  receive  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars  per  quarter. 

75.  A  local  license  shall  only  be  valid  in  the  district  for  which  it  is  issued, 
and  cannot  be  renewed  unless  upon  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the 
work  done  by  such  assistant  is  efiicientj  and  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  school,  and  then  only  for  one  additional  year. 

Daily  Average  Attendance  op  Pupim. 

76.  In  every  school  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  must  be,  at  leasts  50 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  district.  In  districts  employing 
more  than  one  teacher,  the  average  attendance  must  be  as  follows  : — 

2  teachers  80  pupils  or  under,  an  average  attendance  of  40. 

80  pupils  or  over,  „  „  „  „  50  per  cent 

140  pupils  or  under,  „  „  „  „  70. 

140  pupils  or  over,  „  „  „  „  50  per  cent. 

200  pupils  or  under,  „  „  „  „  100. 

200  pupils  or  over,  „  „  „  „  50  per  cent 

250  pupils  or  under,  „  „  „  „  125. 

250  pupils  or  over,  „  „  „  „  50  jier  cent. 

and  so  on  for  every  additional  fifty  ]mpils. 

77.  When  a  larger  attendance  than  50  \ter  cent,  of  the  number  in  the 
district  is  required  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  or  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  attendance  of  non-resident  pupils,  as  well  as  of 
pupils  under  or  over  the  specified  school  ages  mav  be  counted ;  but  in  every 
case  the  average  attendance  of  resident  pupils  of  school  age  must  ]ye  50  ixr 
cent,  or  over,  and  made  so  to  ap])ear  on  the  Trustees'  Returns. 

78.  When  the  total  average  attendance  in  schools  of  two  or  more  dejiart- 
meuts  is  less  than  50  p^er  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  district,  a 
deduction  from  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  shall  be  made 
as  in  Section  15  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1877. 

79.  When  the  total  average  attendance  is  50  per  cent,  or  upwards,  and 
yet  less  than  the  average  required  by  Regulation  No.  76,  a  deduction  shall 
be  made  from  the  Provincial  allowance  of  the  teachers  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  5  of  the  48th  Vic,  chap.  2,  the  required  average  being 
the  basis  of  payment  instead  of  twenty,  as  in  the  section  referred  to. 

Arbour  Day. 

80.  Some  day  in  May  should  be  set  apart  by  the  Trustees  of  every  school 
throughout  the  Island  for  the  purpose  of  planting  shade  trees,  making 
flower  beds,  and  otherwise  improving  and  beautifying  the  school  grounds. 
Arbour  Day,  when  observed  in  this  way,  will  be  considered  as  a  Holiday. 

81.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
an  Arbour  Th.y  for  the  whole  Province^  or  for  a  portion  thereof.  When  a 
day  is  so  appointed,  the  school  authorities  shall  observe  it  instead  of  a  day 
appointed  as  in  Regulation  No.  80. 

4226.  2  P 
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SrHooL  Property. 

82.  No  ftchoolhouse,  or  aiiy  building  or  giwnd,  or  f imii ture  pertwmng 
thereto,  shall  be  used  or  occupied  for  any  other  than  Public  bchool  pur- 
poses without  the  express  permission  of  the  Trustees  acting  m  their 
corporate  caimcity. 

Temporary  Third  Class  Licenses. 

83.  When  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  report  that  they 
cannot  obtain  a  suitable  teacher,  the  Chief  Superintendent  may,  line  deems 
it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  school  service,  issue  a  temporary  Ttod 
Class  License  to  any  suitable  person  of  fair  qualification  to  teach  the  school 
in  such  district.  Such  license  shall  be  valid  for  the  school  year  in  which  it 
is  issued,  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  a  salary  from  the  Provinci&l 
Treasury  at  the  rate  of  ISO  per  annum. 

Teachers'  Institutk 

84.  On  giving  notice  to  the  Trustees  and  nupils,  teachers  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  absent  from  their  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
Teachers'  Associations,  or  the  Provincial  Education  Institute,  two  legally 
authorised  teaching  days  in  each  school  year.  The  time  so  taken  must  be 
excliLsively  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Association  or  Institute. 

Inspection. 

85.  The  Inspectors  shall  report  monthly  to  the  Chief  Superintendent^ 
upon  forms  furnished  by  the  Education  Department,  the  result  of  their 
observation  and  enquiry.  They  shall  also  malce  a  general  annual  report  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  on  or  about  the  31st  day  of  December. 

86.  In  addition  to  the  duties  assigned  to  Inspectors  bv  law  and  by  exist- 
ing regulations,  it  shall  be  their  duty,  and  they  are  hereoy  required  :— 

(a)  To  report  on  applications  for  new  school  districts,  or  for  a  change  of 
school  boundaries. 

(6)  To  examine  the  records  of  the  Boards  of  School  Trustees,  when  deemed 
necessary,  and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  kept  and  entered  into  a  Minute 
Book. 

(c)  To  examine  the  Register,  and  enter  therein  the  date  of  their  visit 

{d)  To  note  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  premises,  and  to  see 
that  the  school  is  in  all  respects  conducted  and  maintained  in  conformity 
with  the  Law  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

87.  When  the  Trustees  of  any  school  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide 
sufficient  school  accommodation,  or  to  conduct  the  school  in  combnnity 
with  the  Law  and  the  Regulations  and  orders  of  the  Boarid  of  Education, 
the  Chief  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  withhold  all  Government 
allowances  from  the  teacher. 

88.  The  Inspector,  while  oflScially  visiting  a  school,  has  supreme 
authority  in  the  school,  and  has  the  right  to  direct  teachers  and  pupils  in 
regard  to  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  schoolroom.  He  may  eiUier 
examine  the  classes  himself  or  direct  the  teacher  to  do  so.  He  is  at  Hberty 
to  give  such  advice  to  pupils  or  to  the  teacher  as  he  may  deem  necessaiy. 

Miscellaneous. 

89.  All  teachers  remaining  unemployed  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
years  must  again  qualify  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  according 
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to  law,  before  entering  into  an  agreement  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools, 
unless  such  teachers  have  been  attending  an  institution  of  learning. 

90.  Academic  Licenses  do  not  lapse  under  Section  89  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

91.  Licenses  of  the  First  Class,  if  obtained  upon  making  an  average  of 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attainable  at  any  examination  held  subse- 
quently to  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  do  not  lapse  under  Section  89. 

School  Librabies. 

92.  Xo  book  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  an  immoral  or 
.sectarian  tendency,  shall  l>e  permitted  in  a  School  Library. 

93.  The  School  Library  shall  be  held  by  the  Tinistees  in  trust  as  a  part  of 
the  school  property.  They  shall  ap|xjint  a  Librarian,  and  make  sucn  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  preservation  and  circulation  of  the  books  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

94.  After  July,  1896,  all  Candidates  for  Matriculation  into  the  Prince  of 
Wales  College  and  Normal  School  shall  be  required  to  take  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Examinations. 
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MEMORANDUM 
ON 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 

IN  CANADA. 

By  Wm.  Saunders,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Dominion 

Experimental  Farms.* 
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Information  relating  to  agriculture  in  Canada  is  given  to 
the  farming  community  by  both  the  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Governments. 

Provincial  Aids. 

1.  AgricidtuTxd  ScliooU, — Some  of  the  Provinces  maintain 
agricultural  schools  for  the  practical  education  of  young  men 
in  farming.  The  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph, 
Ontario,  is  the  best  of  these  institutions  m  Canada.  It  is  well 
equipp^  and  well  managed  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  There  a  large  number  of  the  sons 
of  Canadian  farmers  receive  practical  training  in  their  calling. 
An  experimental  farm  is  also  carried  on  in  connection  with 
this  institution.  The  fiill  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  fees  for  tuition  are  nominal,  and  the  cost  of 
livinjg  IS  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure  owing  to  the  practice  of 
crediting  students  with  the  value  of  the  laoour  performed  by 
them  on  the  farm. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  are  several  smaller  a^cultural 
schools  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  Province,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  located  at  Compton,  Quebec,  in  connection  with 
an  experimental  farm. 

*  For  the  use  of  this  memorandum,  the  Editor  of  these  volumes  is 
indebted  to  the  Hieh  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  an  interesting  paper  on  Agriadtvral 
Education  in  Greater  Britain  read  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  (London),  on  February  27,  1900,  and  printed  in  the 
Society's  Journal  lor  March  9, 1900. 
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A  school  of  Agriculture  has  been  in  operation  at  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  associated  with  an  experimental  station,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  past,  and  in  the  same  Province  a  school  of  Horti- 
culture has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
at  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia.  Tuition  is  free  in  both  schools.  In 
New  Brunswick  a  Govenimcnt  Training  farm  has  been  opened 
at  Penobsquis,  near  Sussex.     Tuition  is  free. 

2.  Otiier  Oryanisation^f. — Other  agencies  which  also  render 
valuable  help  in  this  connection  are  Dairy  Schools,  Travelling 
Dairies,  Farmers'  Institutes,  Livestock  and  Dairy  Associations, 
Fruit  Growers'  Associations  (associated,  in  Ontario,  with  a 
number  of  Fruit  Experiment  Stations),  Poultry  Associations,  and 
Agricultuml  and  Horticultural  Societies.  These  are  all  maintained 
or  assisted  by  the  several  Provinces  by  annual  grants,  and  there 
are  many  of  such  organisations  in  every  Province.  The  memhers 
connected  with  these  associations,  &c.,  meet  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  branches  of  agriculture  they 
represent,  and  the  more  important  papers  read  at  such  meetings 
are  published  by  the  Provincial  Gi^vemments  and  distributed, 
free  of  charge,  to  farmers  who  desire  to  receive  them. 

Dominion  Aids  to  Agkiculture. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  Canada  has  been  greatlj* 
stimulated  by  the  organisation  and  maintenance  of  expen- 
mental  farms  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Five  of  tnese 
farms  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1887,  the  institutes  being  so  located 
as  to  render  efficient  help  to  the  farmers  in  the  more  thickly 
settled  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  the  most  varied 
climatic  and  other  conditions  which  influence  agriculture  in 
this  country.  The  Central  Experimental  Farm  is  situated  at 
Ottawa,  near  the  boundary  line  between  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
where  it  serves  as  an  aid  to  agriculture  in  these  two  important 
Provinces.  A  site  for  one  of  the  four  branch  experimental  farms 
was  chosen  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  boundary  between 
that  Province  and  New  Bnmswick,  where  it  serves  the  purposes 
of  the  throe  Maritime  Provinces.  A  second  branch  mnn  has 
been  established  at  Brandon,  in  the  central  portion  of  Manitoba; 
a  third  at  Indian  Head,  a  town  in  Assiniboia,  one  of  the  North- 
west Territories ;  and  a  fourth  at  Agassiz,  in  the  coast  climate 
of  British  Columbia. 

At  all  these  farms  experiments  are  conducted  to  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  land  for  crop 
and  of  maintaining  its  fertihty,  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
crops  to  grow,  and  how  the  various  crops  grown  can  be  disposed 
of  to  the  jgreatest  advantage.  To  this  end  experiments  are 
conducted  m  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  for  flesh, 
the  feeding  of  cows  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  of  poultry  both  for  flesh  and  eggs.  Experiments 
are  also  conducted  to  test  the  merits  of  new  or  untried  varieties 
of  cereals  and  other  field  crops,  of  grasses,  forage  plants,  fniits, 
vegetables,  plants,  and  trees :  and  samples,  particularly  of  the 
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most  promising  cereals,  are  distributed  freely  among  farmers 
for  trial,  so  that  such  as  promise  to  be  most  profitable  may 
be  rapidly  brought  into  general  cultivation.  New  varieties  of 
cerealij  and  fruits  are  also  produced  by  cross  fertilising  and 
selection. 

At  the  (Central  Experimental  Farm  there  is  a  scientific  staff 
engaged  in  solving  such  problems  as  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  the  diseases  to  which  cultivated 
plants  and  trees  are  subject,  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  and  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds.  Experiments  are  also  conducted  in 
the  planting  of  trees  for  timber  and  shelter,  and  in  the  testing 
of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

An  annual  report  is  publislied  containing  particulars  of  the 
work  done  at  each  farm,  and  this  report  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  every  farmer  in  the  Dominion  who  asks  for  it.  The  annual 
edition  now  required  to  meet  the  demand  is  60,000.  Occasional 
bulletins  on  special  subjects  of  inunediate  imporUuice  are  also 
issued  from  time  to  time  as  required.  A  large  correspondence 
is  conducted  with  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  who 
are  encouraged  to  ask  advice  and  information  from  the  experi- 
mental farms,  in  reference  to  all  questions  affecting  their  calling. 
Farmers  are  also  invited  to  visit  the  various  farms  and  inspect 
the  work  in  progress.  The  officers  attend  many  of  the  more 
important  gatnermgs  of  farmers  in  different  parts  ot  Canada, 
at  which  opportunities  are  afforded  of  giving  fuller  information 
regarding  the  work  conducted  and  the  results  achieved  from 
year  to  year. 

No  pupils  are  received  at  any  of  these  Federal  Government 
agricultural  stations  for  training  m  experimental  work. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  MACDONALD  MANUAL  TRAINING 
FUND  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUAL 
AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  CANADA. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  educational 
movement  which  is  stirrinj^  the  world  at  the  present  time  is 
the  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction,  especially  in  primary  schools.  There  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  education  too  closely  to 
the  study  of  books.  The  training  of  hand  and  eye  in  early 
childhooa  is  alike  of  educational  and  of  practical  benefit.  It 
cultivates  the  faculty  of  observation ;  it  strengthens  and  enlarges 
the  powers  of  exact  expression ;  it  corrects  a  tendency  to  one- 
sided intellectual  development;  it  makes  school  life  more 
interesting;  it  discloses  aptitudes  and  interests  which  school 
teaching  in  the  past  has  too  often  stunted  or  ignored ;  it  provides  a 
basis  for  later  technical  education,  and  it  checks  the  growth  of 
a  foolish  contempt  for  manual  labour.  All  over  tne  world 
different  forms  of  manual  and  practical  training  are  receiving 
increased  recognition  as  indispensable  elements  in  liberal  educa- 
tion. "  Unfortunately,"  to  quote  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  for  England  and  Wales,  1897-8,  "  a 
mechanical  form  of  bookish  instruction  is  the  cheapest  kind  of 
teaching.  It  calls  for  the  least  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  it  requires  the  smallest  outlay  of  funds  or  trouble  on  the 
necessary  apparatus.  Consequently  it  tends  to  prevail  in  inferior 
schools,  staned  by  inferior  teachers.  Of  all  kinds  of  education  it 
is  the  least  fruitnil  of  permanent  good." 

Throughout  the  British  Empire  the  feeUng  in  favour  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  has  been  strengthened  and 
guided  by  the  valuable  report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  This  report,  pubUshed  in  1898,* 
together  with  the  volumes  of  evidence  and  appendices,!  has 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  teachers  and 
educational  authorities  in  many  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Traces  of  its  influence  and  quotations  from  its  recommendations 
crop  up  in  educational  memoranda  published  in  almost  all  the 
colonies.    The  Commissioners  based  their  recommendations  in 

*  Cd.  8923,  7id. 

t  First  Report,  with  Evidence.  Cd.  8383,  lOjd. ;  second  volume  of 
Evidence,  1897,  Cd.  8532,  2s.  3d. ;  third  volume  of  Evidence,  1897,  Cd.  8619, 
Is.  4d.;  fourth  volume  of  Evidence,  1898.  Cd.  8924,  3s.  7d.  Appendix 
contaimnff  Evidence,  1899,  Cd.  9512,  5s.  7a. ;  Appendices  (various  docu- 
ments and  reports),  1898,  Cd.  8925,  4s.  lO^d. 
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fkvour  of  introduciug  manual  and  practical  instruction  into  the 
curricula  of  primary  schools  on  educational  reasons,  on  groimds 
of  practical  experience,  and  for  reasons  of  practical  utility.  They 
held  it  to  be  important  "  that  children  should  bo  taught,  not 
merely  to  take  in  knowledge  from  books,  but  to  observe  with 
intelliponco  the  material  world  around  them ;  that  they  should 
be  tranied  in  habits  of  correct  reasoning  on  the  facts  observed ; 
and  that  they  should,  even  at  school,  acquire  some  skill  in  the 
use  of  hand  and  eye  to  execute  the  conceptions  of  the  brain." 
Such  training  the  Conmiissioners  regarded  as  "  valuable  to  all,  but 
especially  valuable  to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  mainly  devoted 
to  industrial  arts  and  occupations."    And,  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiries,  they  had  found  that  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
had  ccmtributed  greatly  to   stimulate  the   intelligence  of  the 
pupils,  to  increase  their  interest  in  school  life,  and  to  make 
school  life  generally  brighter  and  more  attractive.     "The  de- 
velopment  of    Manual    and    Practical    Education,"   wrote  the 
Commissioners  in  their  closing  paragraphs,  '*  will   not  disturb 
what  is  good  in  the   present  system,  but  only  supply  what  is 
lacking.      It   will    quicken   the   intelligence    of    the    children, 
brighten  the  tone  of  school  life,  and  mate  school  w^ork  generally 

more  interesting  and  attractive The  children  will  be 

taught  not  by  means  of  books  only,  but  also  by  the  more  simple 
and  effective  agency  of  things ;  they  will  be  trained  in  the  skilful 
use  of  all  their  faculties ;  and  they  will  be  better  prepared  for 
their  work  in  life,  which,  for  the  great  bulk  of  them,  must  consist 
mainly  of  manual  occupations." 

In  a  pamphlet  on  Manuiil  Training  in  PubUc  Schools,*  Mr. 
James  W.  Kobertson,  Commissioner  ot  Agi-iculture  and  Dairying 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  strongly  emphasises  the  importance 
of  manual  training  as  a  corrective  to  wnat  ho  calls  "  tnc  spirit 
of  bare  scholaisticism,"  and  announces  an  offer  made  by  Sir 
William  C.  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  *'  to  pay  for  the  equipment 
required  for  educiitional  manual  training  in  one  place  in  every 
province  of  the  Dominion ;  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
qualified  teachers,  and  of  maintenance  for  three  years  in  all 
tiiose  places."  t  Sir  William  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  for 
three  years  in  Ottawa  as  many  centres  as  might' be  required  to 
^ve  all  the  boys  (about  1 ,000)  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14 
m  the  public  schools  an  opportunity  to  receive  this  training. 
"  It  is  hoped,"  writes  Mr.  Robertson,  "  that  after  a  year  or  two 
an  equally  valuable  course  of  practical  instruction  suited  for 
girls  of  the  same  age  may  somehow  be  provide! ;  and  doubtless 
*  nature  studies '  will  be  given  a  proper  place  in  rural  schools. 
Sir  WilHam  has  authorised  me  to  make  a  similar  offer  to  the 
school  authorities  of  Brockville,  Out. ;  of  Charlottetown  and 


*  Ottawa,  E.  J.  Reynolds,  Sparks  Street,  1899. 

+  Sir  William  ( \  Macdonald,  who  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  IslancU 
but  has  for  over  40  years  been  resident  in  Montreal,  is  distinguished  hy  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  Canada,  and  for  ms  mumncent 
gifts,  exceeding  two-and-a-half  million  dollars,  to  McGill  University. 
Montreal.  • 
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Summerside,  P.E.I. ;  of  some  place  in  the  Province  of  Quebec ; 
of  Truro,  N.S. ;  of  Fredericton,  N.B. ;  of  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  of 
Calgary,  N.W.T. ;  and  of  some  place  in  British  Columoia. 

"To  begin  the  work  on  rignt  educatiouiil  lines,  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  teachers  of  high  attainment  will  be 
brought  at  first  from  Scotland,  England,  or  the  United  States. 

"  Next  summer  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  several 
teachers  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  to  take  the 
course  of  training  there,  to  see  for  themselves  the  educational 
systems  and  methods  of  those  countries,  and  to  meet  teachers 
and  other  educational  reformers  in  them.  When  these  Canadian 
teachers  return,  they  will  be  as  lights  set  on  hiU-tops.  The  fire 
of  their  inspiration,  information,  and  enthusiasm  will  spread." 

In  a  later  article,  published  in  the  present  year,*  Professor 
Robertson  gives  furtner  particulars  of  the  progress  of  this 
important  scheme.  "Und!er  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training 
Fund  I  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  opening  of  a  manual  training 
school  at  Fredericton,  NB.,  in  Apnl  of  the  current  year.  The 
school  authorities  provided  a  room.  All  the  other  expenses 
were  borne  by  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund.  A 
Saturday  forenoon  class  for  teachers  was  also  provided.  It  was 
taken  advantage  of  and  highly  appreciated  by  them. 

"A  manual  training  school  was  also  opened  in  April  at 
Brockville,  Ont.  The  School  Board  arranged  for  a  commodious 
room,  and,  as  in  Fredericton,  the  expenses  were  met  from  the 
Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund. 

"  A  siunmer  course  for  teachers  has  been  provided  during  the 
holidays  at  Brockville.  Ont.,  and  Fredericton,  N.B. 

"  To  introduce  this  improvement  into  the  school  system  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Canada,  with  the  best  possible  results,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  engage  teachers  who  have  been  specially 
trained  and  who  have  had  experience  elsewhere.  At  this  date 
seven  teachers  who  have  come  to  Canada  from  Great  Britain  are 
engaged  in  giving  manual  training  or  in  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  the  schools  early  in  September.  Two  instructors 
have  been  engaged  in  the  United  States.  Seven  others  are 
expected  to  arnve  from  England  before  the  end  of  September. 
These  will  complete  the  number  of  teachers  of  experience  who 
are  required  in  the  various  schools  where  manual  training  is 
being  established.  Several  assistant  teachers  will  be  engaged 
in  Canada,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly 
proficient  as  full  instructors. 

"So  fer  as  the  places  are  arranged  for  at  present,  they  are 
Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Brockville,  Ont. ;  Waterloo,  Que. ;  Knowlton, 
Que. ;  Fredericton,  N.B. ;  Truro,  N.S. ;  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ; 
and  Summerside,  P.E.I.  I  intend  to  make  similar  arrangements 
with  the  school  authorities  at  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Calgary,  N.W.T., 
and  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  have  manual  training  in  connection  with 
their  public  schools  before  the  end  of  October  of  the  current 
year. 

*  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  SchfjoU  in  the  Farming  World 
(Toronto),  September  4,  1900. 
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"  All  boys  of  suitable  age  attending  the  public  schools  in  those 
places  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  course  of  instruction  free  and 
practically  without  expense  to  the  School  Boarda  As  soon  as 
practicable  an  equal  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  the  boys  in 
the  public  i^hools  at  Kegina,  N.W.T.,  and  for  the  teachers  in 
training  there.  The  teachers  in  training  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Montreal  will  be  afforded  the  same  privilege  as  those  in  the 
other  provinces. 

''  Altogether  provision  will  be  made  for  about  5,000  boys  and 
600  teadiers  attending  the  normal  schools  to  receive  manual 
training  during  each  of  three  years. 

''  In  choosing  the  place  to  receive  the  ofier  of  these  manual 
training  school,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  desirability 
of  selecting  centres  from  which  the  movement  could  spread  most 
rapidly  throughout  each  province,  and  most  quickly  and 
enectively  benefit  its  school  system  and  its  children. 

"  Manual  training  develops  in  children  habits  of  industry,  and 
leads  them  thoughtfully  to  adjust  their  acts  to  desired  ends. 
That  of  itself  is  of  great  educational  value.  It  brings  about  the 
mental  habit  of  appreciating  good  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  is 
quite  different  from  that  sort  of  education  which  consists  in 
informing  the  pupils  about  the  facts  within  a  definite  area  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  the^  may  be  able  to  pass  examinations 
on  the  subjects  included  within  it.  The  so-called  dull  boys,  who 
are  not  quick  at  book  studies,  have  in  many  cases  been  found  to 
show  great  aptness  in  the  manual  training  part  of  education.  It 
prevents  them  from  being  discouraged  with  school  life,  and  from 
feeling  any  sense  of  inferiority  to  tne  quick  children.  It  gives 
them  self-reliance,  hopefulness  and  courage,  all  of  which  react  on 
their  mental  and  physical  faculties.  It  also  is  a  soothing  and 
strengthening  corrective  to  the  quick  and  excitable  children  who 
become  over-anxious  about  examinations  on  book  studies." 

To  these  excellent  remarks  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  really 
educational  forms  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  invoke 
small  classes,  and  therefore  tend  to  increase  the  cost  (as 
undoubtedly  they  do  the  value)  of  education.  Furthermore  it  is 
not  easy  to  bring  the  best  use  of  manual  and  practical  instruction 
into  harmony  with  the  (often  mischievous)  requirements  of 
written  examination  tests,  according  to  the  results  of  which 
scholarships  are  sometimes  too  exclusively  given.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  manual  and  practical  instruction,  given  in  a 
wrong  way,  may  become  as  dangerously  mechanical  a  part  of 
education  as  any  of  the  bookish  methods  so  justly  reprobated  by 
educational  critics. 

October,  1900.  M.  E.  Sadlbk. 
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I.  (((.)    Primary  Education. 

Newfoundland  stands  first  in  point  of  time  of  all  the  colonial 

gassessions  of  Great  Britain.  Frona  the  date  of  its  discoveiy  by 
abot  (1497)  down  to  1813  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  fisning 
gromid,  and  not  as  a  colony  or  place  of  settlement.  Desultory 
attempts  were  made  by  Guy  (1609),  Calvert  (1618),  Whitboume 
(1624),  and  others,  at  permanent  residence,  but  eoloniaation  was 
not  merely  discouraged  but  actually  prohibited.  Trade,  settle- 
ment, and.  family  life  were  alike  discountenanced. 

In  1776  an  attempt  was  made  to  recall  from  the  island  all 
shopkeepers  who  were  not  fishermen.  In  1783  Governor  Elliott 
asked  the  British  Ministry  to  prohibit  the  residence  of  women  on 
the  island,  and  even  so  late  as  1811,  dwelling-houses  could 
not  be  built  without  special  licence.  Land  grants  were  made 
first  in  1813.  Notwithstanding  these  prohibitions  the  island 
began  to  be  peopled  by  arrivals  from  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurj' 
contained  a  population  of  25,000  people,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  scattered  among  innumerable  narbors  along  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  sea  coast,  inaccessible  except  by  water. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  showing  the  depravity'  and 
barbarous  condition  of  the  people  in  these  early  days,  but  httle  to 
record  the  eflforts  made  to  improve  the  morals  and  intelligence  of 
these  settlers  by  the  Government  of  England.  It  was  left  to 
private  individual  enterprise  or  some  charitable  institution  to 
commence  the  work. 

The  pioneer  of  education  in  Newfoundland  was  the  venerable 
Societv  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The 
material  for  this  part  of  the  sketch  on  education  is  very  meagre, 
and  is  found  scattered  throughout  their  printed  reports  from 
1726  to  1823,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  In 
1726  this  Society  had  established  a  school  ("for  all  the  poor 
people")  in  Bonavista,  under  their  Missionaiy,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  and  kept  it  annually  supplied  with  books,  &c.  In  1744 
they  established  their  first  school  in  St.  John's,  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Peasely,  and  continued  it  under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Langniian,  M.A.  In  1766  the  first  school  was  established  in 
Harbor  Grace,  under  a  Mr  William  Lampen,  at  a  salary  of  £15 
per  annum.  In  1777  the  Society  appointed  John  Thomas 
schoolmaster  at  Scilly  Cove.  In  1788  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  opened 
a  school  in  St.  J  ohn's  in  his  parsonage,  and  paid  the  salary  of  an 
assistant.  In  1790  a  school  was  opened  in  Burin  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Saimders  was  appointed  teacher  at  a  salary  of 
£15  per  annum.  In  1798  Mr.  Price's  school,  established  in  St. 
John  s,  was  placed  under  Mr  Lionel  Chancey,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
on  a  salary  of  £20  per  annum.  In  1810  the  first  school  was 
opened  in  Bay  Roberts,  under  Mr  Williams,  and  in  1811  the  first 
school  was  opened  in  Brigus,  under  Mr.  Plumleigh.  Other 
schools  were  established  by  this  Societjr  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  as  at  Twillingate,  Exploits,  Trinity,  Bare   Need,   Bona* 
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venture,  Greenspond,  and  several  other  settlements,  and  though 
they  may  have  been  few  as  compared  with  the  great  need  every- 
where apparent,  yet  so  far  as  the  work  of  those  established  ex- 
tended, tney  were  priceless  in  days  when  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  fisherman  was  described  as  "barbarous."  Of  these 
early  teachers,  what  they  were  doubtless  produced  results  of  no 
less  worth  than  what  they  did.  With  their  civilizing  habits  and 
christian  character,  the  indirect  influence  for  good  of  their  daily 
life  in  uplifting  the  people  cannot  be  reckoned  of  less  value 
than  what  was  accomplished  by  direct  instruction  in  school  and 
in  church,  where  the  masters,  as  "  Readers"  under  S.P.G.  regula- 
tions, on  Sundays  conducted  the  service  for  morning  and  evening 
prayers  and  read  a  sermon. 

(jovemors  of  the  colony,  Waldegrave,  Gambler,  Pole  and 
Gower,  were  not  slow  in  recognising  their  power  and  influence,  and 
often  testified  to  the  good  effects  produced,  as  well  in  the  degree 
of  knowledge  imparted  as  in  their  civilizing  and  christianizing 

Sower  generally.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anspach  (S.P.G. ),  of  Harbor 
race,  from  1802  to  1812,  says :  "  I  attribute  the  improvement 
of  parents  and  children  to  the  advantage  of  these  schools ; 
they  have  been  productive  of  much  good."  The  first  Archdeacon 
of  Newfoundland,  Coster,  says :  "  It  is  surprising  to  see  so  much 
efiected  with  so  little  means ;  in  them  (the  schools)  many  are  tho, 
children  which  have  learnt  to  read  and  to  pray,  who  but  for  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  would  have  known  nothing." 

The  effects  of  the  labours  of  John  Thomas,  schoolmaster  at 
Scilly  Cove,  were  reported  to  be  visible,  not  only  at  that  "  bar- 
barous and  lawless"  settlement,  but  for  many  miles  around. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  the  first  schools  in  Newfoundland, 
and  though  we  have  little  means  of  comparing  efficiencv  in  those 
days  with  what  we  require  in  these,  yet  the  system  and  the  men 
were  quite  equal  to  what  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  stipends  of  these  teachers,  the  Society 
supplied  all  schools  with  necessary  material,  established  a  lending 
library  in  each,  and  presented  each  child,  when  able  to  read,  vntfi 
a  Bible  and  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  was  £325.  The  fees  required  were  a  quintal 
of  fish  for  each  child  in  attendance,  and  the  hours  were  in  summer, 
from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening. 

The  educational  work  of  this  society  in  Newfoundland  was 
discontinued  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Newfoundland 
School  Society,  1823. 

The  year  1823  marks  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  education  Period  of 
into  Newfoundland  which  was  unknown  before,  and  Avhich  has  individnal 
largely  moulded  all  subsequent  operations  and  influenced  all  sub- 182^?836' 
sequent  legislation.     The  sixteen  schools  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  were  of  contracted  operations,  and 
lacked  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  education.     The  growing 
feeling  for  something  better  and  wider  in  its  scope  and  eniciency 
took  shape  first  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Samuel  Codner,  a  successful 
merchant  from  Devonshire,  and  for  a  considerable   period  a 
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resident  in  St.  John's.  His  signal  deliverance  from  shipwreck 
while  on  a  voyage  to  England  was  the  occasion  of  a  resolution  to 
establish  schools  of  a  superior  class,  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  then  numbering  75,000  people. 
With  tnis  single  purpose  in  view,  and  with  a  zeal  that  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  Knew  no  abatement,  he  interviewed  and 
interested  in  his  scheme  the  leading  business  men  of  England 
concerned  in  the  Newfoundland  trade,  an  undertaking  which 
involved  journeys  into  Scotland  and  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  England.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  a  "  Society 
for  educating  the  poor  of  Newfoundland"  was  established  in 
London,  June  30th,  1823.  The  following  resolutions  proclaim 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  first  promoters  of  this  Society  :— 

1.  "  That  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  and  one 

of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  has  always  proved  a  considerable  source  of  wealth, 
and  the  main  cause  of  our  national  prosperity. 

2.  '*  That  the  obligations  of   the   Mother  Uoimtry  to  its 

ancient  colony  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  on  account  oi 
the  national  wealth  derived  from  its  fisheries,  as  of  the 
maritime  strength  afforded  by  its  trade,  demand  of  us 
both  in  policvand  gratitude  the  most  ample  returns 
of  both  social  and  rehgious  blessings  to  the  settlers 
there  which  we  can  extend  to  them  as  fellow  subjects 
and  fellow  men." 
In  its  first  Report  the  Society  says :  — "  The  elements  of  social 
and  moral  institutions  are  in  a  great  measure  wanting  (in  New- 
foundland), and  it  is  by  encouraging  education  among  the  lower 
classes    and  affording  them    scriptural  instruction  that    your 
Society  hopes,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  to  supply  in 
some  degree  this  lamentable  deficiency.    It  is  by  giving  the 
descendants  of  our  own  countrymen  in  Newfoundland  wholesome 
moral  institutions,  and  especially  schools,  that  we  shall  best  dis- 
charge the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  philanthropy,  and  most 
effectually  teach  them  to  understand  and  rightly  appreciate  their 
connection  with,  and  interest  in  the  moral  as  well  as  national 
greatness  of  their  Mother  Country.    They  will  soon  be  able  to 
value  the  blessings  which  we  trust  this  Society  has  in  store  for 
them ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  poor  are  made  inteUigent  they 
will  become  industrious,  and  if  moral  and  relijjious  principles  are 
wisely  and  diligently  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  rising 

ipneration  we  may  confidently  expect  tx)  find  what  is  the  never- 
ailing  result — that  they  will  grow  up  a  happy  and  useful  people; 
and  your  Committee  oeg  leave  explicitly  to  state  it  as  tneir 
opinion  that  any  other  mode  of  relief  than  that  of  schools  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  Newfoundland  must  fall  short  of  producing 
these  desirable  effects." 

Her  Maiesty's  Government  in  England  aided  the  design  by 
grants  of  land  for  school  purposes,  free  passages  from  England 
on  board  the  ships  of  war  to  its  teachers,  and  pecuniary 
assistance  towards  the  erection  of  schools  and  pa)Tnent  of  the 
salaries  of  masters. 

Tlie  first  Agents  of  this  Society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeynes  and  Mr. 
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Fleet  arrived  in  Newfoundland  in  August,  1824,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20th  a  school  was  opened  to  which  the  "poor  of  all 
denominations  "  were  invited  to  send  their  children,  the  Society 
wisely  accommodating  its  means  to  the  character  of  the  soil  it  had 
undertaken  to  cidtivate.  These  teachers  had  received  their 
training  at  the  National  Society's  Training  School,  Baldwin's 
Gardens,  London.  Tlie  system  was  moni tonal,  after  the  model 
of  Dr.  Bell,  of  Madras  fame.  The  improvements  made  imder 
this  scheme  were  so  rapid,  and  the  popularity  of  the  school  was 
so  great,  that  it  created  a  desire  for  education  in  the  outharbors, 
from  whence  several  appliciations  to  establish  schools  were 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  in  London.  Schools  were  multiplied 
rapidly,  settlements  vieing  with  one  another  to  erect  schools  at 
their  own  charges,  in  order  to  be  first  supplied  with  teachers. 

The  liberality  of  the  merchants  helpecl  on  the  work,  so  that  in 
1842  the  Society  had  sixty  schools  in  operation  and  an  attendance 
in  them  of  about  3,500  scholars.  One  unique  feature  connected 
with  the  operation  of  these  schools  was  the  opening  of  what  were 
called  branch  schools.  A  trained  teacher  hon\  London  was 
stationed  at  one  of  the  most  populous  settlements,  whose  duty 
was  not  only  to  attend  to  his  own  school,  but  also  to  open  up, 
imder  local  agents  whom  he  had  previously  instructed,  scnools  m 
the  small  neighbouring  settlements.  Thus  at  St.  John's,  under 
the  principal  teacher  m  the  central  school,  branch  schools  were 
opened  at  Quidi  Vidi,  Torbay,  South  Side,  St.  John's,  and  Petty 
Harbor ;  and  in  like  jjianner  the  principal  teacher  at  Trinity  had 
under  his  care  also  the  branch  schools  at  Cuckolds  Cove,  Salmon 
Cove,  Ship  Cove  and  Bonaventure.  He  made  periodical  visits 
to  inspect  the  schools  and  advise  the  teacher,  and  thus  the  system 
and  tno  instruction  were  brought  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

In  1836,  when  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  made  its  first 
vote  for  educational  purposes,  the  Society,  now  known  as  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  had  extended  its 
operations  to  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  left  some  of  the 
work  it  had  begim  to  be  taken  up  by  boards  of  education,  then 
for  the  first  time  called  into  existence. 

No  estimate  can  be  placed  upon  the  good  work  which  this 
Society  has  done  for  Newfoundland,  the  cradle  of  its  birth. 
Their  schools,  although  conducted  as  Church  schools,  were  open 
to  all,  no  attempt  being  made  to  proselytize,  and  every  care  taken 
to  regard  the  religious  principles  of  the  people.  Their  early 
teachers  were  not  only  trained,  but  were  picKca  men,  of  sterling 
worth  and  exemplary  Uves,  who  exercised  an  uplifting  influence 
never  before  experienced  in  this  country,  where  at  the  time  the 
elements  of  social  and  moral  institutions  were  in  a  great  measure 
wanting. 

The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society  still  carries  on 
its  beneficent  work  in  this  country  on  a  contracted  scale.  During 
the  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  money  it  has  expended  on  schools  in  Newfoundland 
^reaches  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  operations  of  the 
Society  now  stretch  all  around  the  globe,  and  its  work  for  good 
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in  Newfoundland  is  onl;y  limited  hv  its  means.  To-day  it  is 
doing  admirable  work  in  our  midst  in  training,  under  an 
experienced  educationist  from  Battersea,  many  student*  who  will 
become  the  future  teachers  of  the  country.  To-day  the  Society 
maintains  in  this  Island  under  twenty-four  teachers,  twenty-one 
schools,  which  have  an  attendance  of  2,069. 
Legislative  In  1832  a  representative  Government  was  granted  to  New- 
aAftion,  foundland,  and  in  1830  the  Assembly  passed  its  tirst  Educational 

1836-1898.      ^Yct,  based  upon  a  report  made  l)y   Messrs,   Carson,  Martin, 
Keough  and   Hoyles.      In   this  report,  after  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  subject,  and  its  advantage  to  the 
State,  they  add — "  Your  Committee  consider  that  the  vohmtarv 
system    works    advantageously,    and    therefore    they    would 
recommend   that   assistance  be  given  by   the   Legislature,  by 
immediate  grants  of  money  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
several  societies  and  individuals  who  direct  and  govern,  for  the 
gratuitous   educatioi\    of    the   poorer  classes,   scnools  of   such 
miportance  as  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Legislature."    They 
further  recommend  that  in  those  parts  of  the   Island  where 
education  has  hitherto  been  promoted,  the  seeds  already  i\ovnx  shall 
be  fostered  by  the  Legislature,  and  according  as  the  means  of  the 
country  will  permit,  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people 
require,   it  is  their  anxious  desire  "that  Gmmmar  schools  be 
instituted  and  schools  even  of  a  higher  order  to  succeed  theui." 
Creation  of     The  Island   was  divided  into  nine   educational   districts,  eai^h 
^*rv\  '^*^"*'*  respectively  co-terminous  with  the  electoral  districts  int<>  which 
the  Colony  was  then  divided,  and  boards  of  eduo^ition  Avere  then 
appointed,  each  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  to  administer  the 
appropriations.      Out  of  the    grant    of   £2,100,   six    hundred 
pounas  were  paid  in  equal  proportions  to   the  Newfoundland 
School  Society  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  towards  the  support 
of  schools  then  established.     The  Act  was  purely  imdenomma- 
tional  in  its  character,  embracing  the  education  of  all  classes. 
Two  central        I^  appears  that  in  two  of  the  most  important  districts  of  the 
Boards  of       island  no  action  was  taken,  as  they  were  without  school  houses 
Education,     j^  which  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  money  voted,  £525,  was 
ordered  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  school  houses.    In  1838 
the  Act  was  amended  providing  that  ministers  of  religion  may 
visit   schools  but   not  be  permitted  to   impart    any   religious 
instruction  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings.   Tlie 
books  prescril)ed  for  use  were  the  "  Irish  National  School  Series"  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  of  a  distinctly  denominational  character. 
The  Bible  as  a  text-book  was  used  in  all  schools.     This  latter 
provision    created    much    dissatisfaction    among    the    Roman 
Catholics,  and  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  a  division  of  the 
grant.     In  1843  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  recognising 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  grant 
of  £5,100  was  divided  equally  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants.     The  coimtry  was  divided  into  eighteen  Roman 
Catholic  and  eighteen  Protestant  districts,  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion were  appointed  in  each  to  expend  their  respective  allocations. 
Fees  for  the  first  time  were  made  compulsory,  and  provision  was 
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made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  at  a  salary  of  £800 
sterling  per  annum.  This  Act  contmued  to  govern  all  educa- 
tional operations  until  1851,  when  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature increasing  the  grant  to  £7,500,  and  creating  a  central  board 
of  education  for  each  of  the  two  rehgious  sections,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  £2,400  only.  In  the  following  year  (1852)  the  principle 
of  centralisation  wa5  fiuther  carried  into  effect  by  the  establish- 
ment of  two  central  boards  of  education,  one  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  one  for  Protestants,  for  the  administration  of  the 
whole  of  their  respective  grants.  Local  boards  were  appointed 
to  act  under  the  control  of  the  central  boanls,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  their  regulations.  This  arrangement  met  with  determined 
opposition,  and  in  the  following  year  (1853)  an  Act  was  passed 
repealing  this  Act  and  re-estaolishing  the  former  method  of 
administration  by  local  boards.  The  country  was  mapped  out 
into  twenty-three  districts,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £380  was 
gi-anted  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  schools  in]  nine  of 
the  principal  settlements.  By  this  Act,  the  course  of  instruction 
in  schools  was  to  consist  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  grammar,  and  where  required,  geography,  history,  and 
navigation.  Also  such  industriiu  instruction  was  to  be  given  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  boards  of  education.  £200 
was  provided  for  instruction  of  Protestant  masters  in  training, 
which  sum  was  deducted  from  the  Protestant  grant  [  before 
division  among  the  districts.  The  Act  was  continued  from  year 
to  year  \mtil  1858,  save  that  in  1857  the  grant  to  fifteen  com- 
mercial schools  was  raised  to  £755 

The  year  1858  marks  a  further  stop  in  advance  in  education. 
The  grant  was  increased  to  £10,525  and  divided  among  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 
£750  were  allocated  for  the  training  of  teachers,  £400  for  the 
inspection  of  schools,  and  £1,000  for  commercial  schools. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  training  was  given  to  boanls  of 
education  in  rotation.  This  Act,  witn  some  slight  alterations 
made  in  1866,  1867,  and  1870,  continued  to  govern  all  educational 
proceedings  until  1874,  when  the  grant  was  further  divided 
among  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  Colony. 

Tlie  existing  system  of  education  in  NcAvfoundland  is  purely  Present 
denominational  and  is  the  development  of  all  former  systems.  "y**tem. 
It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Legislature  in  1874  and  caine  into 
practical  operation  in  the  following  year. 

This  Act  provides  for  a  sum  of  money  for  Protestant  educa-  Act  of  1874. 
ti'nal  purposes  equal  in  proportion,  according  to  population,  to 
the  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  Roman  Catholics  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and,  mrtner,  that  this  sum  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  Protestant  denominations  according  to 
population.  For  this  purpose  a  census  of  the  Colony  was  taken 
in  1874.  Three  inspectors,  one  each  for  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist,  were  appointed  for  the  inspection 
of  schools  of  their  respective  denominations.  The  inspection  of 
six  schools  of  other  denominations  is  undertaken  by  the  Church 
of  England  and  Methodist  superintendents  in  alternate  years. 

4226.  2  Q  2 
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In  the  first  year  of  their  work  the  inspectors  of  Church  of 
England  and  Methodist  schools  presented  a  joint  report  on  the 
condition  of  education  throughout  the  country.     In  this  they 
pointed  to    the  difficulty    of    finding    competent   persons  to 
take  charge  of  schools,  and  recommended   certain  regulations 
as    well    Tor    the    appointment,    supervision    and    traming  of 
teachers  as  for   the  examination  of   teachers  then    emnloyed. 
They  directed    attention  to    the    dingj^    cheerless    buildings 
erected  without  regard    to  ventilation,    and  devoid  of  almost 
everything  to  render  school  work  pleasant.      The  Legislatuie 
voted  40,000  dollars  for  school-houses,  which  were  to  be  erected 
under  rules  and  re^ilations  prescribing  the  capacity  and  con- 
stniction  of  school-houses  reouired,  ventilation,  outnouses,  sit€ 
and  grounds.     They  describea  the  great  diversity  of  books  in 
the   nands  of  scholars  of    similar  attainments  preventing  all 
proper  classification,  and  needlessly  retardmg  the  progress  oi  the 
school,  and  recommended  the  adoption  or  a  series  of  "  Royal 
Readers  "  by  Messrs.  Nelson  of  London. 

They  outlined  a  programme  of  studies  for  common  schools 
and  issued  time  tables  and  ndes  for  the  management  of  schools. 
These  recommendations  were  embodied  in  an  Act  which  passed 
the  Legislatiu'e  in  1876,  and  all  subsequent  educational  operations 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  improvement  on  those  lines. 
Pupil  teachers  are  no  longer  appomted  by  rotation  from  the 
various  boards,  but  are  now  admitted  m  training  after  a 
competitive  examination.  A  board  of  examiners  was  appointed 
for  each  denomination  to  examine  all  candidates  for  pupil 
teacherships,  to  prescribe  their  course  of  study,  and  to  look  after 
their  proper  education,  and  after  the  period  of  training  was 
ended  to  grant  certificates  of  qualification,  according  to  merit,  of 
first,  second  or  third  grade. 

The  Governor  in  Council  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  education  of  the  Colony.     Under  an  Act 
passed  in  1898  the  Colonial  SecreUiry  is  charged  more  particu- 
larly with  the  oversight  of  this  department.     There  is  no  Minister 
of   Education,    and  no    educational    department  proper.     The 
superintendents  before  referred  to   have,  under  this  limitation, 
the  general  oversight  and  direction  of  all  educational  proceedings. 
The  local  administration  is  by  boards  of  education.     The  country 
is  mappe^l  out  into  districts   respectively  coincident  with  the 
several  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  boards  of  education  are  appointed  for  each 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  consisting  of  five  or  seven  members 
of  the  respective  denominations^ne  of  whom  is  always  the  resident 
clergyman.*    These  boards  are  required  to  organise  amuially  for 
the    purpose  of  electing  officers,  and  to  make  bye-laws'^ and 
r^ulations  for  the  establishment  and  management  of  schools 
within   their  respective  districts,  and  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  respective  sums  of  money  granted  to  their  districts. 

They  are  required  to  furnish   annually  audited  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditure,  and  returns  of  all  schools  under  their 

See  Appendix  E,  3,  for  provision*  of  Education  Aot^  1899. 
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mauagement,  to  the  proper  superintendent.    The  table  in  Ap-  J 

pendix  A  gives  details  of  all  schools  in  the  colony,  with  their  j 

attendance,  &c.  9 

There  were  on  30th  June,  1897,  628  schools  and  colleges  in  Attendanetw    '\ 
operation,  with  an  attendance  of  34,408.     The  cost  per  pupil  to  'j 

Government   was    4.32  dollars,    or    17.**.   M.   sterling,   ana  the  \ 

proportion  of  the  entii'e   population   attending   school  for  the 
year  was  17  per  cent,  or  one  ni  every  5*8. 

There  is  no  law  governing  school  attendance.  The  necessity 
and  importance  of  a  compulsory  enactment  liave  often  been 
brought  before  the  Legislature,  but  up  to  the  present  it  is  urged 
that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  it 
Jaw,  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  and  the 
want  of  means  of  communication. 

There  is  no  system  of  school  tax  whatever.     The  Government  \ 

Grant  is  the  only  reliable  source  of  the  income  of  the  boards.  \ 

The  total  amount  of  the  annual  Legislative  Grant  for  elemen-  Finance.  « 

tary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  whole  Island  of  Newfoundland,  \ 

ana  the  Labrador  is  154,089.19  dollars.     Taking  the  population  { 

of  the  last  Census,  1891,  at  200,653,  this  gives  a  per  capita  J 

amount  of  76  cents  for  the  entire  population  for  all  educational 
purposes : — 

Grant  for  Elementary  Schools  -         -         -     102,851.19 

„      to  Augment  teachers'  salaries,  ac-)      0(^007^7 
cording  to  grade    -        -        -/     ^^>^'^^-^^ 

„      for  Training  teachers      -         -         -  5,(310.84 

„  Inspection,  office  and  incid.       -  6,060.00 

„   Colleges 9,565.29 

„  Council  of  Higher  Education    -  4,000.00 

„   Pensions  to  retired  teachers      -  700.00 

to  pension  scheme,  about      -        -  500.00 

154,085.19 

The  per  capita  grant  for  elementary  education  is  69  cents ; 
for  the  Colleges  and  Council  of  Higher  Education,  65  cents  per 
caput  of  the  entire  population. 

The  Educational  Grant  is  divided  among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  (.^olony  according  to  population,  as  follows  : — 

Dollai-s. 
Roman  Catholics      -        .        .        .        .      54,085.04 

Church  of  England          .         .         .         .  51,732.99 

Methodist 39,468.73 

Presbyterian    ------  1,073.54 

CongregationaUsts 579.39 

Reformed  Episcopal         .        .        .        -  360.81 

Salvation  Army        -        -        -        -        -  1,466.15 

148,766.65 


■ 
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Appendix  B  rives  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  and 
school  fees  for  Uie  year  ended  80th  June,  1897. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount,  contribiitdi 
by  the  people  towards  the  support  of  schools  during  the  year, 
was  37,190.8-^  dollars,  and  is  24J  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Govern- 
ment Grant  for  E<lucation. 

Outside  of  the  State  system  there  are  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  private  schools  of  any  kind.    They  are  chiefly  in  St.  John's. 

By  tlie  Education  Act,  1895,  the  uovemor  in  Council  may 
nominate  and  appoint  three  superintendents.  One  a  member  ot 
the  Church  of  England,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection 
of  Chiu'ch  of  England  Schools.  One  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of 
Roman  Catholic  Schools.  One  a  niember  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of  Methodist 
Schools.  The  schools  of  all  other  Protestant  denominations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Presbvterian  and  Conjn^gationalist, 
are  placed  under  the  Church  of  England  and  Metnodist  super- 
intendents in  alternate  years.  The  law  requires  that  each 
of  these  shall  be  sworn  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  well  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  Under  the  limita- 
tions before  referred  to : — 

1.  The  Superintendent  has  a  general  supervision  and  direction 

of  all  schools  and  training  schools  of  his  denomination : 
and, 

2.  is  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the 

regulations  and  decisions  of  the  Governor  in  Council  in 
reference  to  the  same. 

8.  To  forward  to  Boards  of  Education  all  necessary  forms  of 
returns  provided  in  the  Act. 

•1.  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  an  assistant  with  which  each 
superintendent  is  provided. 

To  visit  annually,  with  the  aid  of  the  iissistant,  each 
.  school,  training  school,  and  college  of  his  denomination 
to  exanune  the  state  and  condition  thereof  Jis  respects 
the  qualii' '.nations  of  teachers,  the  system  of  instruction 
pursued,  the  order  and  discijjline  observed,  the  mode  of 
keeping  school  registers,  suitability  and  condition  of 
school  buildings  and  premises,  and  to  give  such  advice 
as  he  may  judge  proper  to  teachers  and  boards. 

To  prepare  annually  a  rejK)rt  of  all  schools,  training  institu- 
tions and  colleges  of  his  denomination,  with  full  details 
of  income  and  expenditure,  and  other  school  statistics. 
This  report  is  laid  before  the  Legislatiu-e  in  printed  form 
within  a  month  after  its  next  opening. 

The  salary  of  each  superintendent  is  1,620  dollars,  or  £333  6s.  Sd. 
sterling,  which  amount  covers  all  tmvelling  expenses,  stationery 
and  rent  of  office.  The  sum  of  £82  6.«*.  hJ.  is  provided  for  the 
assistant,  supplemented  from  other  sources  to  £123  98.  Id.     All  the 
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clerical  work  coimected  with  his  schools  and  all  payments  of  his 
department  are  (under  the  Grovemor  in  Council)  managed  by  the 
pro|)er  superintendent.  In  addition  he  is,  hy  virtue  of  his  office, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  to  ffrant  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  to  teachers,  and,  further,  he  has  the  oversight 
of  all  pupil  teachers  sent  forward  for  training. 

Singing  and  drawing  are  taught  in  a  few  schools  as  a  part  ol  t^*"*^*?^.^ 
the  orainary  school  work.  In  the  Central  Training  School  of  the  DrUK*"^'  *"' 
Church  of  England,  a  Bachelor  of  Music  gives  special  instniction 
in  singing  to  the  te^ichors  in  training.  In  the  colleges  these 
subjects  are  taught  by  competent  uuisters.  No  provision  is  made 
for  lessons  in  cooking  and  domestic  economy,  nor  for  manual 
training.  Drill  forms  a  part  of  the  discipline  in  the  majority 
of  schools. 

Each  denomination  gives  instruction  in  those  distinctive  matters  Religioua 
of  faith  and  duty  which  each  recognises  as  the  groundwork  of  its  ^^^  ^^^  *^"* 
system,  but  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  impart  to  any  child  attending 
his  school  any  religious  instruction  which  may  be  objected  to  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child.     With  this  limitation  the 
Education  Act  takes  no  cognizance  of  religious  instniction. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  Boards  of  Eaucation  assisted  by  the  Teaclien* 
proper  superintendent,  and  must  possess  a  certificate  of  qualitica-  in^^^^-^  *°** 
tion  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  empowered  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  three  Grades,  I.,  II.,  and  III.  To  these  there  is  a  direct 
money  value  attached,  e.g.,  teachers  of  first  grade  receive  75 
dollars  per  annum,  of  second  grade  55  dollars  per  annum,  and  of 
third  grade  82  dollars  per  annum.  The  syllabus  for  grading  these 
teachers  is  given  in  Schedule  E  of  the  Education  Act,  1895. 
The  following  is  a  scale  of  their  payments : — 


CHUKCH    OF    ENGLAND. 


. 

Teachers  of 
First  (Jratle. 

Teachers  of 
Second  Grade.      ' 

1 

1 

Teachers  of 
Third  Gnwie. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Average  Salary  - 

$ 
434.96 

$ 
30S.26 

$ 
274.09 

$ 
191.81 

$ 
198.87 

$ 
152.76 

Highest  Salary  - 

727.52        417.75 

468.73        308.00 

1 

345.37  '      195.82 

Ix)west  Salary    - 

335.00        225.00 

180.14  ,      152.00 

102.11        129.30 

ROMAN 

CATHO 

LK\ 

Average  Salary  - 

264.00 

21S.00 

202.00 

156.00 

166.00 

125.00 

Highest  Salary  - 

435.00 

250.00 

270.00 

216.00 

248.00 

163.00 

LoAvest  Salary    - 

'   175.00 

1S5.00 

135.00 

110.00 

8^.00 

91.00 
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$ 
391.90 

METHODIST. 

« 

Average  Salary  - 

$                $ 
260.13    .  281.75 

1 

$ 
219.98 

r 

$ 

247.67 

$ 
187.90 

Highest  Salary  • 

631. 2o 

331.41        367.25 

283.33 

328.00  1 

2o6.d0 

TiOwest  Salary    - 

243.90 

210.00    !    194.90 

164.74 

205.50  ! 

116.00 

There  is  no  training  college  in  the  country  in  the  proper 
professional  sense  of  that  term,  and  no  one  denomination  has  the 
means  at  present  to  create  and  support  one.  In  the  absence  of 
such,  intending  teachers  and  pupd  teachers  attend  the  various 
colleges,  which  are  supposed  to  afford  facilities  for  the  illustration 
and  practice  of  the  most  improved  method  of  teaching.  After 
going  through  a  course  of  education  these  pupil  teachers  have  to 
undergo  examinations,  are  graded  according  to  their  merit,  and 
on  passing  receive  certiticates  without  which  they  are  not  eligible 
to  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  schools.  Each  male  pupil 
teacher  ui  training  is  allowed  by  Government  100  dollars  per 
annum,  and  each  female  teacher  80  dollars  per  anmun  towards 
board,  lodging,  education,  &c.  Each  of  the  leading  denominations 
has  attached  to  its  college  a  residence  or  home  for  these  pupil 
teachers,  and  the  chai"gc  for  their  maintenance  is  a  trifle  over  the 
Government  gnint.  All  pupil  teachers  arc  indentured  to  their 
proper  superintendents  under  a  bond  of  4-00  dollars.  The  period 
of  training  is  limited  to  three  vears. 

Of  the  total  teachers  (759)  the  females  are  63  per  cent.,  and  the 
males  37  per  cent.,  but  omitting  the  ladies  of  the  convent  schools 
(Roman  Catholic),  the  females  are  56*7  and  males  43*3  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  staff. 

A  scheme  for  pensions  in  the  elementary  schools  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Legislature  in  1892.  The  scheme  is  printed  in 
Apjwndix  D. 

i\o  free  meals  are  provided  in  any  schools,  nor  is  there  at 
present  any  arrangement  made  for  continuation  schools. 

1.  (/>.)  Secoxdauy  Education. 

Four  colleges  subsidized  by  the  Legislature  to  the  extent  of 
89,565.29,  are  established  in  St.  John's.  The  course  of  study 
is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  grammar  schools  in  England.  Pupils 
are  prepared  for  the  examinations  of  the  London  University,  for 
which  St  John's  has  been  appointed  a  centre. 

An  Act  to  encourage  higher  education  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1893.  This  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
an  examining  body  styled  the  "  Council  of  Higher  Education," 
which  is  empowered  to  institute  a  system  of  unifonn  competitive 
examinations  for  the  pupils  of  the  different  schools  throughout 
the  colony,  and  to  induce  students  to  present  themselves  at  these 
examinations  by  offering  in  connection  therewith  diplomas,  prizes, 
and  scholarships.  The  examinations  are  conductea  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  obtaining  at  the  examinations  for  the  London 
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University,  and  are  divided  into  a  junior  and  senior  grade. 
Superintending  comniittees  and  centres  for  holding  the  examina- 
tions are  appointed  by  the  council  in  any  place  upon  applicants 
complving  with  certain  forms  and  conditions.  These  examinations 
have  liaa  a  most  healthy  stimulus  in  the  larger  centres  of 
population,  and  have  tended  to  give  increased  method  and  con- 
tinuity to  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  schools.  In  order 
to  secure  the  unifonn  grading  of  teachers  of  all  denominations,  all 
candidates  for  pupil  teacherships,  and  for  the  office  of  teacher  are 
required  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  council  before  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
certificates  of  qualification. 

The  denominational  system  is  working  well.  It  is  consonant 
with  the  convictions  ana  sentiments  of  the  people  generally.    Tc 

Sve  proof  of  these  convictions,  each  denomination  nas  expended 
rge  suras  of  money  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and 
particularly  in  the  capital,  St.  John's,  the  centre  of  all  movements 
aftecting  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  Church  of  England  has 
spent  during  the  last  four  years  on  schools  and  training  schools 
()0,000  dollars.  The  Methodists  have  spent  more.  The  Roman 
t'atholics  have  equalled  if  not  exceeded  either,  and  the  splendid 
colleges  which  are  the  resiUt  are  not  only  conspicuous  ornaments 
to  the  city,  but  as  educational  establishments  would  do  credit  to 
places  otnerwise  more  favourably  situated.  In  addition  the 
annual  average  expenditure  by  all  denominations  for  school 
purposes  is  Jj537, 190.85,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Goveniment 
grant  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Christian  Brothers  and  the  convent  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  prominent  voluntary  factors,  and  the  work 
gratuitously  done  by  these  agencies  is  valued  at  10,000  dollars 
per  annum. 

William  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c., 
Super i nte nde n t  of  Cli u  rck  of  Evgla  nd 
ScluH)l8  in  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
22  March,  1898. 
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II.  Meth<jdist  Schools  as  Related  to  the  Newfoundland 

System  of  Education. 


Early  History. 

In    presenting    a    summary    of    facts    and    events    relating 
to    the  establishment,  development  and  progress  of  Methodist 
schools,  it  may  be  convenient,  perhaps  necessary,  to  revert  briefly 
to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Colony  prior  to  1836,  when 
action  was  iirst  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  encourage  public 
schools.     This  will  enable  us  more  readily  to  trace  the  origm  and 
history  of  a  movement  within  the  denomination  at  an  early  date, 
which  showed  a  hearty  approval  and  high  appreciation  of  educa- 
tional efforts ;  but  which  nx)m  force  of  circumstances  remained 
tor  a  lon^  time  but  a  feeble  factor  in  regard  to  direct  educational 
work.     }*  rom  their  introduction  into  Newfoundland  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missionaries,  here  as  everywhere  else,  attached  due 
importance  to  the  right  training  of  youth.    They  bewailed  the 
prevailing  ignorance  and  unblushing  immoi-ality  of  the  fishing 
population,  that  had  settled  or  grown  up  in  settlemerts  around  the 
principal  bays.     In  Blackhead,  for  example,  as  late  as  1820,  there 
never  had  been  a  day  school.     Hence,  October  20th,  1819,  the 
missionary  appealed  to  the  Missionary  Committee  to  establish  a 
Mission  Da}r  School  at  that  station.     Similar  appeals  were  made 
for  other  missions.     Not  much,  however,  could  be  accomplished 
for  a  time,  except  by  way  of  Sunday  Schools,  in  which  in  1824, 
twelve  hundred  pupils  hadTbeen  gathered,  many  of  whom  therein 
learned  to  read  tneir  Bibles  and  Hymn  Books.    Soon  after,  as  the 
result  of  earnest  appeals,  the  parent  Wesleyan  Missionaiy  Society 
made  a  Small  annual  grant  whereby  in  1825  three  Wesleyan  Day 
Schools   were  put  in    operation.      Besides,    as    in    1823,    the 
Newfoundland  School  Societv  (now  the  C:C.C.  Society)  had  been 
organized  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Newfoundland, 
some  of  the  missionaries  gave  it  countenance  and  help,  and  for 
three  successive  years,  1824-1826,  obtained  free  from  the  parent 
society  a  donation  of  £20  per  year. 

From  this  time  efforts  of  Wesleyans  were  continued  in  some 
places  directlv  and  in  others  indirectly,  till  1836,  when  an  Act  to 
encourage  ecfucation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  providing 
£300  for  theNewfoundlandfechool  Society,  £300  for  certam  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  £1,500  for  elementary  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  education  boards,  ot  which  the  senior  or  superior 
clergyman,  resident,  was  made  a  member.  This  Act  was  amended 
in  1838,  providing  that  ministers  of  reli^on  should  be  visitors  of 
schools,  without  power  to  give  religious  instruction  therein,  and 
further,  that  £150  should  be  granted  to  purchase  l)ooks,  wliich 
should  not  on  any  pretence  contain  or  include  the  doctrines  or 
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tenets  of  any  particular  Church  or  religious  society.  This  Act 
also  provided  that  money  granted  in  1836  for  Conception  and 
Trinity  Bays  but  not  expended,  might  be  used  for  the  erection  or 

?rocuring  of  school-houses.  Of  the  total  population  (75,094,) 
Tesleyaii  Methodists  numbered  only  10,636  in  tne  census  of  1838. 
Hence  with  privileges  secured  by  the  above  Acts  and  9  Wesleyan 
day  schools  m  1840,  they  had  ample  opportunity  for  maintaining 
an  interest  in  education. 

In  1843  an  Act  was  passed  granting  £5,100,  and  providing  that 
of  the  Protestant  share  £500  should  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Newfoimdland  School  Society,  ana  £250  for  the  use  of 
Wesleyan  Methodist  schools  inthefolfowing  districts : — Carbonear, 
Harbor  Grace,  Brigus,  Trinity  Bay  (North),  Trinity  Bay  (South), 
Biirin,  and  St.  John's. 

Wesleyans  were  also  specially  interested  in  Acts  passed  the 
same  ye^ir,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  grammar  school  at 
Carbonear,  and  another  at  Harbor  Grace,  for  each  of  which  £400 
were  appropriated  per  year,  besides  large  amounts  at  different 
tinie^j  towards  procuring  suitable  school-houses.  In  accordance 
with  certain  local  efforts,  Wesleyans,  like  other  denominations, 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  m  1844-45,  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  £206  for  St.  John's,  £100  for  Cupids,  £75  for  Harbor 
Grace,  and  £75  for  Carbonear. 

In  1844,  £3,000  were  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to 
establish  an  academy,  under  a  joint  directorate,  in  St.  John's. 
Tliis  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  an  amending  Act  was  pjissed  in 
1850,  providing  for  three  academies,  namely,  one  for  the  Church 
of  England,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  the  general 
Protestants.  On  the  last  a  board  was  appointed  of  five,  of  whom 
two  only  were  Methodists,  for  its  population  of  14,239. 

In  1851  Wesleyans  formed  the  Newfoundland  Wesleyan 
School  Society,  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
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succeeded  well  until  failure  of  health  compelled  the  head  master, 
after  three  years,  to  leave  the  Colony,  which  was  deeply  regretted 
on  general  educational  grounds,  but  particularly  because  the 
Legislatvire  had  appropriated  in  1853,  among  other  thin^,  a  grant 
of  £200  for  training  rrotestant  masters  in  the  Newtoundland 
School  Society  School  or  in  the  Wesleyan  Training  School,  and 
sundries  amounting  to  £7,880,  as  the  total  grant  for  that  year. 
This  Act  enjoined  that  no  teacher  in  the  public  schools  be 
allowed  to  impart  any  religious  instruction  which  may  be  ob- 
jected to  by  parents  or  guardians.  In  1856,  £8,080  were  granted 
for  ordinary  education,  and  £200  for  school-houses,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  further  grant  of  £375  was  made  for  com- 
mercial and  other  schools. 

In  1858  an  Act  was  passed  for  £10,525  for  the  maintenance  of 
education,  from  which,  besides  the  ordinary  vote  of  £250  for 
Wesleryan  schools,  £20  for  Burin  and  £20  for  Cupids,  a  special 
appropriation  of  £100  from  the  Protestant  share  was   made  for 
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Weslevau  schools.     It  was  further  enacted,  that  there  be  two 
InsiKictors  of  schools,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for 
the  Protestants,  at  a  salary  each  of  £200  a  year ;  and  that  £750 
be  granted  for  triiinin^  Pupil  Teachers,  each  to  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  £25  towards  his  expenses.     In  1858  also  another  Act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  Wesleyan  Awideniy,  with  £200  as  its 
sliare  ot  the  arjadeniic  grant  per  year,  also  for  the  division  of  £600 
between    Weslevans   and   the   representatives    of    the    General 
Protestant  Academy,  voted  in  Supply  Act,  1857,  but  unexpended. 
This  Act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  m  response  to  numerous  sijjned 
lK»titions,  gave  nuich  satisfaction,  as  it  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Methodist  Boaixl  a  classical  and  mathematical  school 
which,  while  affording  facilities  for  a  good  commercial  education, 
should  also  serve  as  atraining  schoolfor  teachers  for  other  Wesleyan 
schools.     A  suitable  building  was  erected  and  furnished,  and  a 
principal  was  obtained  to  commence  academic  work  January  9th, 
1860.      He  was  aided  from  time  to  time  bv  active   and  well 
qualiiied   assistants.     Judged  by   reports  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee, the  Wesleyan  Academy  afforded,  from  date  of  opening  till 
1875,  opportunity  to  hundreds  of  students  to  get  a  thorough  and 
fair  education,  and  to  not  a  few  expecting  to  teach    some  useftd 
prej)aration.     During   that   time  also  Wesleyan  schools  whose 
number  and  attendance  varied  considerably,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, were  the  menus  of  instructing  in  useful  knowledge 
from  about  800  to  500  pupils  a  year,  or  a  total  of  many  thousands. 
This  it  must  be  rememoered  wtis  effected  in  distinct  localities, 
while  educiition  grants  were  divided  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  while  the  Methodists,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred  the  ioint  system  throughout  the  Colony,  received  from 
Protestant  Boards  help    to  nm  Wesleyan  schools  in  certain 
settlements.     Thus  far,  nowever,  Methodists  claimed  an  interest 
in  common  with  other  Protestants  in  Board  Schools  generally, 
and  wherever  found  were  ready  in  all  districts  to  co-operate  for 
promotion  of  education. 

Present  Educational  System. 
(a)  Primary  Educatimi, 

This  was  fully  introduced  by  Education  Acts  1874  and  1876, 
which  rendered  it  completely  denominational,  and  provided  for 
separate  denominational  schools,  which  however  should  be  public 
schools  and  restricted  in  their  operation  by  a  Conscience  Clause. 
Both  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  nad  declared  in  fevour 
of  subdivision,  and  Methodists  somewhat  reluctantly  complied 
with  their  arrangement,  as  justice  was  done  to  all  religious  bodies 
by  giving  to  all  alike  Education  Grants  per  capita.  By  the  1874 
Act  40,000  dollars  were  provided  for  school  houses  and  school 
property,  and  arrangements  made  for  sub-division  of  property 
on  an  equitable  basis,  which  was  in  due  course  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  By  the  1876  Act  $88,251.92  were  pro- 
vided  for  all  purposes,  which  amount  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  according  to  increase  of  population,  &c.,  till  now  it 
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has  reached  a  total  of  $149,585.19  per  year,  besides  3^4,000  for 
purposes  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education. 

These  grants  provide  $90,251.65  for  general  purposes,  $4,000 
to  aid  poor  districts,  $5,297.57  to  encourage  on  certain  conditions, 
involving  hearty  co-operation,  the  maintenance  of  superior  schools, 
$9,565.29  to  sustain  colleges,  $25,297.87  for  the  encouragement 
of  teachers  and  supplementing  salaries,  according  to  character 
and  certificate  of  grade,  and  $4,860  for  the  salaries,  travelling 
and  other  expenses  of  three  superintendents. 

The  chief  and  central  authority  is  vested  in  H.M.  Government.  AdminiHti-a- 
The  Governor  in  Council  has  power  to  appoint  in  each  educa-  ^^®"' 
tional  district,  as  defined  in  the  Act,  a  board  of  five  or  seven 
members  of  the  respective  denominations,  on  which  the  senior 
or  superior  clergj'man,  resident  or  officiating  in  the  district,  shall 
be  one,  to  manage  and  expend  all  moneys,  &c.  Such  boards  in 
St.  John's  and  in  districts  in  which  are  superior  schools,  may 
consist  of  nine  members ;  vacancies  occurring  by  deatli, 
resignation,  or  absence  from  the  Colony  for  twelve  months  may 
be  filled  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  annual  meeting  of 
every  board  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  or  as 
soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  when  a,  chairman  and  other  officers 
shall  be  elected,  accounts  submitted  and  audited,  and  other 
business  transacted  which  may  be  necessary,  and  correct  returns 
transmitted  to  the  superintendent  according  to  form  of  schedules 
prescribed.  For  public  schools  there  are  152  education  boards, 
of  which  Methodists  have  61.  Similar  boards  are  appointed  in 
like  manner  for  the  four  colleges,  but  nomination  of  members  is 
>vith  the  respective  denominations. 

There  were  591  schools  in  1896, 38,742  pupils,  or  an  attendance  Attendance, 
of  1681  per  cent  of  total  population.     In  1897,  in  Methodist 

fiublic  schools,  there  were  4,695  boys  and  4,118  girls,  total  8,813. 
n  Methodist  colleges  there  were  260  pupils,  13/  males  and  123 
females.  Attendance  as  yet  is  voluntary,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
growing  interest  in  education  it  is  steadily  increasing. 

In  1896  the  cost  of  each  pupil  to  Government  was  $3.64  on  Cost, 
an  average  for  all  denominations.     In  1897  Methodist  boards 
returned   fees  $5,374.98  and   voluntary  contributions  towards 
current  expenses  $614.66.     Methodist  College  Board  returned 
fees  $4,700.73. 

In  public  schools,  classes  are  conducted  in  six  standards,  in  Subjects 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  composi-  ^"g*»^- 
tion,  history,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  geometry,  navigation, 
algebra,  drawing,  needlework  and   vocal   music.     Singing  and 
drawing  are  taught  in  many  Methodist  schools  and  domestic 
economy  in  a  few  of  them. 

Methodist  schools  are  opened  by  singing  a  hymn,  reading  the  Religious 
Scriptures,  and  prayer  daily.     This  constitutes  usually  the  amount  instruction, 
of  religious  instruction,  which,  however,  in  no  case  contradicts 
the  Conscience  Clause. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  Education  Boards,  must  be  engaged  Teachers, 
according  to  prescribed  form,  and  must  have  three  monUis* 
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Training  of 
teachers. 


Sex  of 
teachers. 


notice  in  writing,  in  case  of  dismissal,  but  may  be  dismissed 
summarily  for  immorality.  They  must  hold  certificates  of  mialiti- 
cation  from  Boards  of  lixaminers,  of  third,  second,  or  nrst  or 
associate  ^rade,  and  faithfiiUy  discharge  duties  distinctly  defined 
in  Education  Act. 

Pupil  teachers  are  regularly  indentured  to  the  Superintendents 
of  Education,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  must  attend 
certain  reco^^ised  institutions.     The  Methodist  College,  with  its 
primary  and  model  school,  serves  as   training  and   practising 
s(ihool  for  regular  or  special  pupil  teachers.      Of  total  grants 
Ix^fore    mentioned,    $5,(510.84     are    appropriated    for    training 
teachers,  of  which  the  Methodist  share  is  $1,489.76  per  year. 
The  maximum  amount  annually  paid  towards  the  board,  lodging, 
and  training  of  any  male  pupil  teacher,  per  Act,  is  SI 00,  and  of 
females  the  maximum  is  $80.     By  special  arrangement  with  the 
college  executive,  and  the  payment  of  $400  annually,  provided 
under  the  F^ducation  Act,  reduced  rates  of  cost  are  made  applic- 
able to  Methodist  pupil  teachers  in  the  College  Home,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  reverend  chaplain  and  guardian.     Selection, 
oversight,  and  j^radation  of  pupil  teachers  is  conducted  bv  Board 
of  Examiners  lor  th(»  denomination,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
tenn  of  training  such  persons  are  required,  under  a  penalty  of 
$400,  to  serve  as  teacher  in  a  public  school  for  three  years,  or,  if 
their  course  of  training  has  extended  over  two  years,  one  and  a- 
half  times  as  long  as  tne  term  of  training. 

Certificated  teachers  may  be  admitte<I  to  a  second  course  of 
training  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  provided  they 
ser\  e  as  teachers  in  a  public  school  for  at  least  eighteen  months, 
under  a  penalty  of  $200  in  case  of  breach  of  said  contract 
During  1897  there  were  twenty-five  regfular  pupil  teachers  and 
four  specials  admitted  for  training  to  prepare  them  for  teaching 
in  Methodist  public  schools. 

In  1897  sixty-one  teachers  in  Methodist  schools  were  males, 
and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  females,  and  of  pupil  teachers  in 
college,  fourteen  were  males  and  fifteen  were  females. 


(b)  Hi{fher  Education. 

In  the  Colleges  provision  is  made  for  teaching  advanced  classes, 
in  ordinary  commercial  subjects,  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration  and  Land  Sun'^eying, 
(.'hemistry,  Magnetism  ana  Electricity,  Freehand  and  Geometrical 
Drawing,  Trigonometry  and  Navigation,  Shorthand,  Music,  and 
School  Management.  These  Colleges  are  all  under  Government 
inspection,  and  reports  of  their  condition  and  progress,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  income  and  expenditure,  must  be  transmitted 
to  their  respective  Superintendents  to  be  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms. 

The  Methodist  College  has  for  its  principal  a  B.A.,  F.S.S. 
(London),  who  has  five  well-qualified  assistants  in  the  Upptr 
School,  besides  two  highly  accomplished  Professors — one  oi 
Music  and  one  of  Dravvring  and  Painting.     It  has  also  in  the 
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uiodel  school  four  other  certiticated  teachers  from  kindergarten 
upwards. 

The  Methodist  College  has  a  new  and  valuable  property  which 
has  cost  about  $80,000,  apart  from  buildings  consumed  by 
fire  in  1892,  which  cost  about  $40,000,  ana  by  the  hearty 
contributions  of  its  friends  liabilities  amounting  to  nearly 
S50,OOO  are  being,  by  voluntary  efforts,  regularly  and  steadily 
reduced.  Current  mcome  for  1897,  comprising  grants  and 
fees,  was  $8,477.61,  and  expenditure  for  salaries  and  current 
expenses  was  $7,697.83.  Besides  260  renorted  as  above  in 
Upper  School,  there  were  200  pupils  in  Moael  School,  or  a  total 
of  460  under  instruction  during  tne  past  year. 

This  body  represents  the  denominations  and  secures  the  Council  of 
combined  thought  and  action  of  twenty-three  members,  appointed  E^f^p^^i^,n 
by  H.M.  Govemment,includingthreeSuperintendentsof  Education 
and  the  four  Principals  of  Colleges,  ex-officio.  Its  chief  object 
is  to  promote  education  by  holding  examinations  by  a  competent 
and  independent  Board  of  Exammers  outside  the  Colony,  and 
to  awaken  honourable  competition  in  the  schools  of  Newiound- 
land,  by  awarding  diplomas,  prizes  and  scholarships  to  successful 
candidates.  In  my  judgment,  despite  certain  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  its  success,  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  has 
had  a  healthfiil  influence  upon  public  education.  It  gives 
diplomas  for  Junior,  Senior,  and  Associate  Grades.  In  June  last 
pupils  in  Methodist  College  won  56  Junior,  40  Senior,  and  5 
Associate,  and  in  twenty-seven  Methodist  Public  Schools,  92 
Junior,  28  Senior,  and  one  Associate,  making  a  total  of  222 
diplomas. 

George  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Supt.  of  Methodist  Schools. 
St.  John's, 

March  22nd,  1898. 


Copies  of  the  Education  Act  of  1895  and  of  the  Amending  Acts  of 
1896  and  1899  may  Ixj  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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III.   SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

(a)  Educatiox   Estimates,   1898-99  and  1899-1900. 

The  following  tables,  summarised  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland  for  1899,  show  the  Educa- 
tion Estimates  for  the  years  1898-99,  and  1899-1900. 


A.  Ejrjtefult'fure  for  which  votes  of 
the  Legislature  are  required. 


Contin^ncies 

CJoiild's  School 

Council  of  Higher  Education 


B,  Expenditure  authorised  by  Statute. 

Scholarships 

Pensions         -        -  .        .        . 

Grants  to  Boards 

Destitute  Places 

Higher  Education  -        -        -        -        . 
Pupil  Teachers        -        .        .        .        . 
Encouragement  of  Teachers   - 
Su])pleniental  Vote         .        .        .        . 

Colleges 

lnsi)ection        (a)  Salaries 

(//)  Additional  . 


Summary. 


A.  To  be  voted 


B.  Authorized  by  Statute 


Estimate. 
1898-9. 


♦1,. 500.00 

120.00 

4,000.00 


15,620.00 


•600.00 
700.00 

89,551.65 
5,526.39 
5,297.87 
5,610.84 
5,297.87 

20,000.00 
9,565.29 
6,060.00 
1,975.28 


#152,685.19 


$2,620.00 
#152,685.00 


#155,306.19 


Estimate. 
1899-190a 


#1,500.00 

120.00 

4,000.00 


#5,620.00 


#600.00 
700.00 

98,551.65 
5,.52a39 
5,297.87 
5,610.84 
5,297.87 

20,000.00 
9,565.29 
7,020.00 
1,379.07 


#150,548.98 


#5,620.00 
#150,548.00 


#156,168.98 
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{h.)  Denominwtioxal  Apportionment  of  Government 
Grants  for  Education,  1899-1900. 

The  Grants  to  Boards,  Grant  for  Destitute  Places,  Grant 
for  Higher  Education,  Grant  for  Pupil  Teachei-s,  Grant  for 
Encouragement  of  Teiichers,  SupplemenUry  Vote,  and  Grant  for 
Colleges,  the  aggregates  of  which  are  given  under  B  above, 
were  all  divided  among  various  denominations. 

The  apjwrtionmont  prepared  for  the  year  1809-1900  was  as 
follows : — 


Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  England 
Methudist  • 
Presbyterian 
Oongregatlonal  • 
Reformed  BpiBoopal 
Salvation  Army  • 
Other  Denomlnatlona 


Oranta 

to 
Boards. 


32, 080.39 

31,033.15 

•J3,71«.91 

645.05 

S48.13 

216.80 

031.SO 

20.02 


Destitute'  gj?**®' 
Pii!...  Bduca- 
^^»*^^"-    '    tion. 


Pupil 
Teachers. 


Encourage- 
I   ment  of 
I  Teachers. 


Supple- 
mentary 
Vote. 


% 

2,002.21 

$ 
1.910.41 

$ 

2,032.80 

1,023,08 

1,843.56 

1,053.46 

1,467.34 

1.406.66 

1.480.76 

39.01 

88.96 

40.52 

21.54 

tO.65 

21,87 

18.41 

12.86 

18.62 

67.62 

55.24 

58.50 

1.28 

1.23 

1.31 

CoUegei. 


• 

1.010.41 

• 

7,245.08 

% 
8,465.40 

1,843.56 

6,059.61 

8,828.53 

1,406.66 

5,810.29 

2,530.72 

88.26 

144.43 

60.08 

20.65 

77.05 

87.28 

12.86 

48.51 

i8.22 

56.24 

208.52 

00.78 

1.23 

4.68 

2.24 

(c.)  Apportionment  of  Grants  for  Inspection,  1899-1900. 

The  Government  Grants  for  Inspection  were  thus  apportioned 
in  the  Estimates  for  1899-1900. 


(i.)  Salaries. 

Roman  Catholic  Superintendent    - 
Roman  Catholic  Superintendent,  Harbor 

Grace 

Church  of  England  Superintendent 
Church  of  England  Assistant 
Methodist  Superintendent     -         -         - 
Methodist  Assistant       -         -         .         - 


1,500.00 

1,00000 
1,620.00 

700.00 
1,500.00 

700.00 


(ii.)  Additional. 

Roman  CathoUc    - 
Church  of  England 
Methodists    - 
Presbyterian - 
Congregational 
Reformed  Episcopal 
Salvation  Ai*my    - 
Other  Denominations 


504.04 

569.14 

111.39 

58.03 

31.32 

19.52 

83.77 

1.88 


in 


■1 
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(d,)  Statistics  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Schools  of  Newfcundland  are  taken  from  the  "  American  Catholic 
Directory  "  for  1 900.  The  figures  given  follow  the  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  country  into  the  two  dioceses,  Harbor  Grace  and 
St.  John's,  and  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  St.  George^s.  At  the 
end  will  be  found  the  totals  for  the  whole  province  but  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  these  from  other  sources 
than  that  first  mentioned. 

(i.)  Diocese  of  Harhoxir  Grace. 

Catholic  Population  -        "        ;        "     29.000 

Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Presentation,  3 ; 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  2)       -        -        -        -  5 

Catholic  Schools ' 90 

There  is  also  a-  Roman  Catholic  Academy  in  this  diocese. 

(ii.)  Diocese  of  Si,  John's  : 

Catholic  Population        -        -        -        -      45,000 
Convents  (Asters  of  the  Presentation,  9  ; 
Sisters  of    Mercy,  5 ;    10  Brothers  of 
Christian  Schools)       -        -        -        -  15 

There  are  in  each  parish  Roman  Catholic  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  supported  by  Government 
Grants.     There  are  about  30  parishes  outside  St.  J  ohn*s  city. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools  there  are  also: — St.  Patrick's 
Schools,  kept  by  the  Christian  Brothers ;  Holy  Cross  Schools, 
kept  by  the  Christian  Brothers ;  St.  Bride's  Academy  for  young 
laaies,  kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  St.  Bonaventure's  CoU^, 
under  a  Boara  of  Directors ;  St.  Michael's  Orphanage  for  Gins, 
kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  Boys  Orphanage  and  Industrial 
School,  kept  by  the  Christian  Brotners. 

(iii.)  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  St,  George's  ; 

Catholic  Population        -        -        -        .        7,000 
Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Presentation  and 

Sisters  of  Mercy)         -        .        .        -  2 

Parochial  Schools 24 

Children    attending    Parochial    Schools, 
about 650 

(iv.)  Approximate  Totals  for  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in 
Nev)f(mndi^iml : 

Catholic  Population         -         -         -         _  81,000 

Catholic  Schools  (parochial)     -         -         .  146 

Catholic  Academy 1 

Schools  kept  by  Christian  Brothers  (in- 
cluding one  Industrial  School)      -        -  3 
Schools  kept  by  Sisters  of  Mercy      -        -  2 
Catholic  (JoUege j 
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No  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  children  attending  Catholic 
Schools  can  here  be  attempted.  On  the  ratio  of  children  to 
schools  which  obtains  in  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  St.  George's, 
the  number  for  the  whole  country  would  be  a  little  short  of 
4,000  in  the  parochial  schools  alone. 


{d.)  From  the  Repokt  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 

Church  Society   from  1899-1900. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
Church  Society  the  following  extracts  from  their' Report  for  the 
year  1899-1900  are  here  reprinted.  The  work  of  this  Society, 
originally  founded  in  Ne^vfoundland  and  called  for  some  years 
the  Newfoundland  School  Society,  has  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  report  by  Dr.  Pilot,  I.  (a),  above. 

The  work*'  of  the  Central  Training  Schools,  St.  John's,  is  of 
special  importance,  inasmuch  as  at  present  not  only  all  the 
teachers  ofChurch  of  England  Schools  but  also  a  large  number 
of  teachers  in  other  schools  receive  their  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  there. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  general  summary  of 
the  Society's  work  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1899  to  1900, 

"By  the  training  of  teachers  irom  the  out-harbours  the 
Society  exercises  a  wide  and  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
whole  country,  for  upon  the  Christian  character  and  qualifications 
of  its  teachers  must  depend  in  large  measure  the  moral  qualities 
and  knowledge  of  those  who  in  the  future  will  have  the  destiny 
of  their  country  in  their  keeping. 

"The  oftertories  in  the  St.  John's  churches  on  one  Sunday 
during  the  past  year,  amounting  to  £18  12s.,  were  set  apart  for 
educational  purposes,  and  sent  home  to  the  Society.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  first  time  the  Society's  work  had  been  thus 
puolicly  recognised. 

"  The  Society's  schools  in  the  island  are  attended  by  about 
2,000  children,  under  the  care  of  more  than  twenty  teachers. 
Thev  are  conducted  with  great  eflSciency,  and  were  never  more 
useml  than  at  present." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  more  detailed  report  of  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society's  work  in  tne  Diocese 
of  Newfoundland,  and  contains  certain  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Pilot.  "  Sharing  in  the  wider  interest  now  taken  in  education 
throughout  the  colony,  the  schools  of  the  Society  have  improved 
in  numbers  and  in  efliciency. 

During  the  year  tw^enty-five  schools  have  been  kept  in  con- 
tinuous operation  under  twenty-five  teachers,  witn  a  total 
enrolment  of  2,186,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,112 
scholars. 

"These  schools  have  been  reported  upon  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Klot,  Government  Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Schools, 
a  copy  of  which  is  appended  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marriott,  the 
4226.  2  K  2 
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Secretary,  he  had  added  some  further  particulars.  He  says: 
*  I  forward  toj'ou  a  copy  of  my  oflScial  report  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  From  this  you  will  gather  my  impressions  oi  the 
Society's  schools  as  ascertained  at  their  examination.  In  a 
general  way  I  may  say  that  these  schools  are  doing  an  excellent 
work.  As  a  whole  they  are  superior  to  any  equal  number  of 
Board  Schools. 

**  *  Of  those  in  St.  John's  I  can  add  nothing  to  your  own 
knowledge,  save  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do 

without  them In  the  examinations  of  the  Council  of 

Higher  Education  last  year,  the  Central  Training  School  j^ain 
headed  the  list 'of  all  Cnurch  of  England  schooll  that  sent  up 
candidates,  and  its  pupils  gained  50  per  cent,  more  honours  than 
did  any  of  our  schools  in  the  colony  outside  of  the  colleges. 
Candidfates  from  sixteen  other  Church  of  England  schools  were 
presented  for  these  examinations,  of  which  schools  all  the 
teachers,  save  one,  had  received  their  training  in  the  Central 
Schools.  Considering  that  the  scope  of  these  examinations  is 
widening  year  after  year,  this  is  a  most  creditable  record,  and 
if  there  were  nothing  else  to  s^iy,  it  should  satisfy  the  Society  and 
its  friends  that  their  efforts  on  ochalf  of  the  poor  of  Newfound- 
land have  not  gone  for  nothing,  and  that  their  present  work 
justifies  the  contmuance  of  their  help  and  support. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  sharpening  wits,  imparting  information  and 
cultivating  faculties,  that  the  chief  work  of  this  Society  lies. 
These  modes  may  make  children  sharp  and  keen  in  matters 
appertaining  to  this  life.  There  is  another  and  a  nobler  side 
to  this  Society's  work.  These  schools  of  theirs  are  first  and 
foremost  schools  for  religious  instruction.  Tho  education  given 
in  them  embraces  the  whole  man,  his  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
and  only  so  far  as  these  receive  appropnate  attention  and 
culture,  can  education  be  said  to  be  either  successful  or 
profitable.  This  then  is  the  aim  and  object  of  these  schools 
— a  religious  and  secular  education.  Children  are  taught 
that  they  are  sinful,  yet  capable  of  being  good — that  they 
are  liable  to  temptation,  and  yet  may  fina  help  to  resist  it 
— that  this  life  is  but  a  trial  period  and  a  time  of  preparation 
for  that  redemption  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  purchased  by 
a  Saviour's  Death  and  Passion.  After  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experience  in  the  examination  of  schools,  I  give 
it  as  a  confirmed  opinion  that  where  relirious  instruction  is 
best  attended  to,  there  also  is  there  more  and  more  conscientious 
work  performed  in  secular  instruction. 

"  In  work  with  pupils  in  training,  the  Central  Schools  have 
had  a  year  of  marked  success.  Thirty-eight  pupil-teachers 
have  been  in  attendance,  twelve  males  and  twenty-six  females. 
Twelve  of  these  are  with  us  to-day.  The  others  have  passed 
the  Government  examinations  for  certificates,  and  are  now 
employed  in  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.' " 

The  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  tho  Colonial 
and  Contmental   Church  Society  m   Newfoundland  concludes 
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with  the  following  words : — "  To  the  Government  for  the  usual 
grants  in  aid,  to  the  subscribers  for  their  increased  interest 
and  increased  subscriptions,  and  to  the  Parent  Society  without 
whose  help  much  ignorance  must  of  necessity  exist  in  this 
colony,  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  are  most  cordially 
tendered." 

During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1900,  the  Society  expended 
in  grants  and  by  salaries  of  missionaries  £740,  upon  its  work 
in  Newfoundland.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  this  sum  was  devoted  to  purposes  purely 
etlucational. 
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APPENDIX  }X 


TEACHEIIS    PENSION    FUND. 

59.  For  the  purpose  of  [H-oviding  for  the  retirement  of  all  teachers  of 
public  schools  uiX)n  then*  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  there  shall  be 
established  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,"  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  specified,  that  is  to  say, — 

(1.)  From  the  appropriation  made  under  section  11  of  this  Act  to  each 
teacher  who  na.s  received  a  certificate  of  grade  from  any  Board 
of  Examiners  ap{jointed  under  this  Act,  the  Governor  in  Council 
shall  deduct,  every  six  months,  one  half  of  the  annual  premium 
required  to  be  paid  by  such  teacher,  according  to  age,  as  fixed  in 
the  six  i)er  cent,  columns  in  Schedules  J  and  K  of  this  Act, 
which  sums  so  deducted  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank 
of  this  Colony  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund. 

(2.)  Unon  the  amount  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  at  the 
oeginning  of  each  calendar  year  there  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
Government  interest  for  the  ensumg  twelve  mojiths,  at  the  rate 
of  three  i)er  cent,  in  addition  to  the  mterest  mid  by  the  Savings 
Bank,  which  amount  of  interest  so  allowed  by  the  Government 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund  in  the  Savings 
Bank. 

(3.)  In  consideration  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  annual  premiums 
provided  for  in  sub-section  1,  each  male  teacher  shall,  uj)on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  dming  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  each  female  teacher,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  a 
pension  of  eighty  dollars. 

(4.)  The  Government  of  the  Colony  shall  be  trustees  and  managers  of 
this  fund,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  pensions  shall  be  jtsAd  quarterly  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
respective  pensioneers,  at  the  office  of  the  said  Bank,  ujwn  the 
orcler  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  An  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  fund  shall  be  laid  before  the  Le^slature  w^ithin 
one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  next  succeedmg  session. 

(5.)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  contributor  to  this  fund,  before 
he  shall  have  entered  upon  his  pension,  the  whole  sum  he  has 
contributed,  with  compound  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  shall  be 
returned  to  his  legal  representatives,  provided  he  has  not 
forfeited  his  claim  under  sub-sections  9  and  13. 

(6.)  Any  contributor  to  this  fund  who  shall  cease  to  follow  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  teacher  shall  be  permitted,  provided  he  has  made 
twenty  annual  payments  to  the  fund,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
pension  by  laying  thenceforth,  until  he  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  the  annual  premium  fixed  for  his  age  at  entrance  sis 
stated  in  the  three  per  cent,  columns  contained  in  Schedules  J 
and  K  of  this  Act. 

(7.)  After  the  provisions  relating  to  this  fund  shall  have  come  into 
oi)eration,  any  contributor  thereto  who  shall  cease  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  teacher,  after  five  full  years'  service  as  such,  and 
payment  of  five  annual  premiums,  shall  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw from  the  fund  all  his  contributions,  witli  compound  interest 
at  three  per  cent. 
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(8.)  Should  any  contributor  to  this  fund,  who  has  taught  a  public 
school  for  a  period  of  five  full  years,  after  this  scheme  has  come 
into  operation,  cease  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  fw 
not  more  than  two  years,  he  shall,  if  he  again  become  a  teacher 
of  a  public  school,  within  the  said  period  of  two  years,  and  have 
not  withdrawn  his  deposits,  as  provided  for  in  sub-section  7. 
resume  his  connection  with  this  fund  by  paying  his  arrears  ot 
contributions,  with  compound  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

(9.)  Should  any  contributor  to  this  fund,  who  ha«  taught  a  public 
school  for  a  period  of  less  than  five  full  years,  cease  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  a  teacher,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  upon  this 
fund,  and  if  he  again  become  a  teacher,  shall  resume  nis  con- 
nection with  the  fund  by  i^aying  the  annual  premium  based 
upon  his  age  at  re  entrance  :  provided  that,  where  such  teacher 
has  retired,  owing  to  failure  of  health,  he  shall,  if  he  again 
become  a  teacher,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment, resume  his  connection  with  the  fund  on  his  former  footing 
without  such  forfeit,  by  payment  of  h\»  arrears  with  compound 
interest  at  six  per  cent. ;  provided  further,  that  any  t^her 
employed  (m  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1892,  may,  upon 
ceasing  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  teacher,  withdraw  all  his 
contributions  to  the  fund,  with  comiwund  interest  at  three  per 
cent.  ;  provided  he  has  taught  a  public  school  five  full  years  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement. 

(10.)  No  teacher  beyond  the  age  of  forty  years  sliall  be  permitted  to 
become  a  contributor  to  this  fund  ;  provided  this  shall  not 
apply  to  teachers  over  forty  years,  employed  on  or  before  the 
first  July,  1892,  such  teachers  shall  have  the  option  of  becoming 
contributors  to  this  fund  within  a  period  of  two  years  therefrom, 
by  signifying  their  desire  in  writing  to  the  managers  of  the  fund 

(11.)  All  premiums  reipired  in  connection  with  this  fund  shall  be  made 

in  half-yearly  instalments  on  the  30th  day  of  June  and  31st  dav 

of  December  in  each  year.    Teachers,  on  first  being  employed, 

*  if  they  have  taught  for  less  than  six  months  at  either  of  the 

above  dates,  shall  pay  proportionate  ijarts  thereof. 

(12.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  fund,  the  age  of  every  teacher  contri- 
buting thereto  shall  be  taken  to  be  his  age  on  his  birthday 
nearest  to  the  date  of  his  emplojrment  as  a  teacher. 

(13.)  Any  teacher  whose  certificate  has  been  cancelled  for  drunkenness, 
or  other  immoral  conduct,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  upon  this  fund. 

60.  No  payments  shall  be  made  from  this  fund  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  next  preceding  section. 

61.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the  first  day  of  July.  1892,  any 
funds  which  shall  be  found  to  nave  accumulated  over  and  above  tne  amount 
necessary  to  secure  the  payment  of  all  claims  provided  for  in  section  59, 
shall  be  applied  either  in  diminution  of  the  future  annual  premiums  of  the 
contributors,  or  in  augmentation  of  their  pensions,  as  tne  trustees  and 
managers  of  this  fund  shall  determine. 

62.  The  provisions  of  section  59  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  who  are 
members  of  any  religious  Order,  unless  they  so  oesire. 
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Schedule  J. 


Annual  Premiums  reouired  to  be  paid  by  each  Male  Teacher,  accord- 
ing to  age,  as  providea  for  in  Sub-section  1  of  Section  64  of  this  Act, 
in  order  to  secure*  to  himself,  upon  his  reaching  the  age  of  Sixty  years,  a 
pension  of  100  dollars  per  annum  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ex()ec- 
tation  of  life  at  that  age  being  taken  at  12*5  years,  and  premiums  being 
calculated  on  the  scale  of  three  and  six  per  cent,  compound  interest. 


Number  of 

Annual  Premiums 

Annual  Premiums 

Age. 

on  the  Scale  of 

on  the  Scale  of 

AOE. 

Payments. 

Tliree  jier  Cent. 

Six  {ier  Cent. 

-  ■  - 

. 

Compound  Interest. 
1               Dollars. 

Compound  Interest. 
Dollars. 

16 

44 

11.66 

4.29 

16 

17 

43 

12.04 

;                   4.67 

17 

18 

42 

12.68 

'                   4.87 

18 

19 

41 

13.09 

5.19 

19 

20 

40 

13.66 

5.64 

20 

21 

39 

14.25 

i                   6.91 

21 

22 

38 

14.90 

6.31 

22 

23 

37 

15.28 

6  73 

23 

24 

36 

15.56 

7.19 

24 

25 

35 

17.03 

7.69 

25 

26 

34 

17.84 

8.22 

26 

27 

33 

18.52 

8.80 

27 

28 

32 

19.61 

9.43 

28 

29 

31 

20.60 

10.10 

29 

30 

30 

21.65 

10.84 

30 

31 

29 

-      22.78 

11.63 

31 

32 

28 

23.97 

12.60 

32 

33 

27 

25.30 

13.43 

33 

34 

26 

26.72 

14.47 

34 

35    . 

25 

28.25 

15.60 

35 

36 

24 

29.92 

16.85 

'     36 

37 

23 

31.74 

18.21 

•     37 

33 

22 

33.73 

19.72 

38 

39 

21 

25.92 

21.40 

39 

40    ' 

20 

38.33 

23.31 

40 

41     : 

19 

41.08 

25.41 

41 

42    1 

18 

44.00 

27.75 

42 

43  ; 

17 

47.79 

30.39 

43 

44 

16 

51.10 

33.39 

44 

45 

15 

55.38. 

36.82 

45 

46 

14 

60.28 

40.77 

46 

47 

13 

65.95 

45.37 

47 

48 

12 

72.58 

50.77 

48 

49 

11 

80.42 

57.23 

49 

50 

10 

89.93 

64.92 

60 
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Schedule  K. 

Annual  Premiums  renuired  to  he  i)aid  by  each  Female  Teacher,  accord- 
ing to  sige,  as  provided  for  in  Sub-section  1  of  Section  64  of  this  Act 
in  order  to  secure  to  herself,  ui)on  her  reaching  the  age  of  Sixty  years  a 
pension  of  80  dollars  per  annum  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  exj)ec- 
tatiou  of  life  at  that  age  being  taken  at  13*5  years,  and  premiums  being 
calculated  on  the  scale  of  three  and  .six  per  cent,  compound  interest. 


A<;k. 


16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Nunil)er  of 

Annual  Premiums     ! 

Annual  Premiums 

on  the  Scale  of 

on  the  Scale  of 

Age. 

Payment**. 

Three  per  Cent. 

Six  per  Cent. 

Conii>oun(l  Interest. 

Compound  Intei^est. 

f 

Dollars.              1 

1 
Dollars. 

44 

9.85 

3.61 

16 

43 

10.26               ; 

3.84 

17 

42 

10.69 

4.10 

18 

41 

1                  11.13 

4.37                1 

19 

40 

i                  11.63 

4.66 

20 

39 

12.14 

4.98                1 

21 

38 

12.68 

5.31 

22 

37 

13.25 

5.67 

23 

36 

13.86 

6.06 

24 

36 

14.50 

6.48 

25 

34 

1                  15.18 

6.93 

26 

33 

15.92 

7.41 

27 

32 

16.70 

7.94 

28 

31 

17.54 

8.51 

29 

30 

18.43 

9.13 

3tl 

29 

19.39 

9.80 

31 

28 

20.42 

10  73 

32 

1               27 

I                  21.54 

11.32 

33 

'                26 

22.74 

12.19 

34 

25 

24.05 

13.14 

35 

24 

25.47 

;                  14. 19 

36 

23 

27.02 

15.34 

37 

22 

28.71 

16.61 

38 

21 

30.57 

18.02 

39 

20 

32.63 

19.64 

40 

1                19 

34.90 

21.40 

41 

1                18 

37.45 

23.37 

42 

17 

40.29 

25.59 

43 

16 

43.49 

28.12 

44 

15 

47.14 

31.02 

45 

14 

51.30 

34.34 

46 

13 

56.13 

38.21 

47 

12 

61.79 

42.76 

48 

U 

68.45 

48.15 

49 

10 

76.51 

54.68 

50 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Some  Provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  July,  1899. 

1.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  nominate  or  appoint  an  Assistant  both 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Scnools  and  to  the  Sui>er- 
intendent  of  Methodist  Schools.  Such  assistants  are  called  Assistant- 
Superintendents,  and  act  under  the  directions  of  the  Superintendents. 

$ 

2.  Salaries. — Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Schools  -  1,620 

Assistant  do. 700 

SuiHjrintendent   of   Roman    Catholic    Schools, 

except  Diocese  for  Harbor  Grace  -  -  -  1,500 
Superintendent    of    Roman    Catholic    Schools, 

Diocese  of  Harbor  Grace         -        .        .        .  1,000 

Sui)erintendent  of  Methodist  Schools                   -  1,500 

Assistant  do.       -------  700 

3.  In  districts  where  superior  sch<x)ls  are  or  may  be  established,  H<iarrls 
of  Education,  whether  Church  of  England,  llonian  Catholic,  or  Meth<xli.st 
Boards,  may  consist  of  nine  or  more  members.  They  may  consist  of  nine 
members  in  St.  John's  districts.  One  layman  shall  retire  annually,  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  reap{X)intment  at  the  end  of  the  next,  second,  or  other 
succeeding  year.  The  members  of  existing  Boards  retire  in  order  of 
seniority  of  appointment. 

4.  No  Superintendent  or  A8si8tant-Su^)erintendent  shall  engage  directly 
or  indirectly  in  any  commercial  undertaking  or  business. 
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I.  Historical  Sketch. 

1.  Elementary  education   cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Emuncipa 
Jamaica  prior  to  Emancipation  in  1834.     Slavery  in  this  Island,  ^^^"  »"  *834. 
as  in  all  other  countries,  debarred  the  people  not  only  froni 
education,  but  also  from  all  tlie  means  calculated  to  advance 

their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  It  was  popularly 
held  and  stoutly  maintained  in  the  public  papers  that  know- 
ledge would  entirely  unlit  the  negroes  for  the  labour  to  Avhich 
they  were  subjectea, 

2.  The  advantages  of  education  were  therefore  only  available  MUuse  of 
for  the  children  of  free  people  and  certain  privileged  classes.    For  ?*!?,^_x^ 

, -i  ••  ii"*"!  A  A  •  *      t  /*  D6QU6SIS, 

these  provision  was  made  by  bequests,  at  various  periods,  of  money, 
lands,  and  slaves,  in  various  parts  of  the  Island,  which  were  the 
original  endowments  of  the  existing  schools  known  as  Wolmer  s, 
Manning's,  Rusea's,  Munro  and  Dickenson's,  etc.,  so  called  after 
the  names  of  the  testators.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  funds 
were  in  many  cases  misappropriated,  and  in  nearly  all 
mismanaged.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  bulk  of  the  money  left  for  educational  purposes  was  squan- 
dered or  stolen.  Had  not  the  necessities  of  the  government  of 
the  day  led  them  to  appropriate  all  the  money  belonging  to 
these  educational  trusts  that  could  be  recovered,  for  which  they 
undertook  to  pay,  and  have  since  paid  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
there  might  have  been  no  endowed  school  now  in  existence  that 
was  founded  before  Emancipation.  Even  up  to  1870,  and  in  some 
cases  later  still,  the  income  derived  from  the  Government  was  to 
a  large  extent  wasted  on*riving  in  the  endowed  schools  elementary 
education  of  a  character  little  if  at  all  higher  than  that  given  at 
a  comparatively  insignificant  cost  in  the  ordinary'  elementary 
schools,  to  the  children  of  persons  much  better  able  to  educate 
them  than  the  parents  of  the  vast  majority  of  fee-paying  children 
in  the  latter.  Gardner,  in  his  "  History  of  Jamaica,"  says  :  "  The 
influence  of  the  endowed  schools,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Wolmer's  "  (which  gave  mainly  elementary  teaching)  "  was  small 
in  the  extreme.  Upwards  of  £8,000  per  annum  was  spent  to 
about  as  little  purpose  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive."  I  shall 
return  to  the  later  history  of  these  trusts  fuither  on. 

3.  Two  or  three  elementary  day  schools  for  children  of  free  Particulars 

Sirents  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Island  previous  to  1820.  of  the  first 
etween  1820  and  1834  seven  schools  were  opened  for  children  '*^**^<^*»- 
of  free  parents  oiJy,  all  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  whilst  forty 
were  opened    for  the  cnildren    of    slaves,   viz.,  nine    by    the 
Church  of  England,  twelve  by  the  Moravians,  six  by  the  Presby- 
terians,   four    by    the  Baptists,    and    nine    by    proprietors   of 

*  Part  I.  of  this  Report,  with  its  Appendices,  was  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
T.  Capper  in  1898.  Part  11.  brings  the  account  of  the  Educational  System 
of  Jamaica  down  to  the  publication  of  the  New  Code  in  May,  1900.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  years  1898-1900  have  be^n  import«^nt  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  Island. 
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estates.  In  1836  and  1836  about  £50,000  was  given  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  in 
1837  when  Mr.  Latrobc  made  at  their  request  an  exhaustive 
report  (from  which  my  figures  are  taken)  upon  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  colony,  especiallv  those  which  had  received 
building  grants,  there  were  12,580  children  on  the  books  of  the  183 
(dementary  day  schools  then  in  operation,  the  average  attendance 
being  9,781),  or  77*7  per  cent,  (it  is  now  about  60  per  cent.), 
whilst  there  are  139  Sunday  schools  with  20,870  scholar 
on  the  books,  and  05  evening  schools  with  5,304  scholars. 
Besides  these  schools  there  were  124  private  schools,  as  to  which 
little  information  was  available.  Of  the  12,580  children  in  the 
day  schools  of  the  Island  2,531,  or  20  per  cent,  were  to  he  found 
in  Kingston.  The  proportion  is  now  about  5  per  cent.  Besides 
the  2,531  in  the  regular  day  schools  in  Kingston,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  2,245  in  private  schools,  1,000  "  supposed  to  receive 
instruction  from  day-scholars  and  from  itinerant  teachers,"  and 
150  in  evening  schools,  making  nearly  6,000  under  instruction, 
of  whom,  however,  a  considerable  number  must  have  been  adults. 
Of  the  1,182  in  Kingston  Sunday  schools  a  large  pi-oportion 
doubtless  also  attended  day  schools.  A  large  number  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Island  had  been  brought  from  England ;  out  of  153 
schoolmasters  and  104  schoolmistresses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobe 
only  41  of  the  former  and  61  of  the  latter  were  coloured.  The 
following  were  the  salaries  paid  by  the  diurch  Missionar\'  Society, 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  given  by  other  bodies  were  about 
the  same : — 

Coloured  males,  from  £42  to  £84. 

„      females      „  £18  to  £48. 

Eu  ropetms,  unmarried  £  1 20.  ^ 

„  married  £144  and  upwards. 

In  1837  and  in  each  succeeding  year  up  to  1842  the  sum  of 
£30,000  was  given  by  the  British  Parliament  to  Jamaica  for 
education.  In  1842  this  amount  was  reduced  by  £6,000,  and 
£5,000  was  taken  off  the  grant  every  succeeding  year  till  1846, 
when  it  ceased.  "  About  80  schools  were  aided  by  the  grants  for 
building,  more  than  half  being  connected  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  these  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  succeeding 
grants  was  given."*  Whilst  these  large  grants  were  given  by 
Parliament,  the  public  enthusiasm  on  tehalf  of  the  fi-eed  slaves 
found  expression  also  in  large  subscriptions  for  educational 
purposes  to  the  various  religious  bodies,  so  that  no  lack  of  funds 
for  the  inauguration  of  school  work  was  experienced. 

Chl^iu'"''''"  •  ^'  T^^  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Mico  Charity 
m  1836  must  not  be  passed  over  without  special  notice.  More 
than  100  years  before,  Lady  Mico  had  left  £1,000  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  Algeria.  In  1836  this 
apniication  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  trust,  the  capitalised 
value    ot    which    was    now    over     £100,000,    having    become 
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impossible,  an  order  in  Chancery  was  obtained  allowing  it  to  be 
employed  in  the  education  of  the  emancipated  negroes.  Schools 
were  at  once  established  in  Mauritius  and  in  Jamaica  and  other 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  about  20  schoolmasters  were  sent  out 
to  the  latter.  In  the  coimtry  part«  of  Jamaica  several  schools 
were  established,  besides  the  traming  institution  and  schools  in 
Kingston.  Gradually  the  plan  of  operations  was  changed,  the 
elementary  schools  were  given  up,  and  the  portion  oi  the 
resources  of  the  Charity  devoted  to  J amaica  was  concentrated  on 
the  training  institution,  without  which,  for  many  years  after  the 
r-ossation  of  the  Imperial  grant,  no  efficient  elementary  education 
of  any  kind  would  have  been  possible,  and  to  which  Jamaica 
owes  a  debt  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

5.  Whilst  all  these  efforts  were  being  made  to  provide  elemen-  Reaction, 
tiuy  instruction  for  the  people,  the  people  themselves  displayed 

the  gi'eatest  enthusiasm  m  availmg  themselves  of  it.  The 
mmierous  schools  opened  in  all  parts  of  the  Island  were  rapidly 
filled  to  repletion  with  the  most  eager  and  docile  of  pupils. 
This  enthusiasm  was  justly  regarded  as  most  encouraging  and 
hopeful,  and  it  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  in  spite  oi  the  zeal 
displayed  by  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  and 
others,  and  of  the  importation  of  English  masters  and  mistresses, 
the  schools  established  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  The  teaching  was  almost  entirely  by  rote,  "  sound 
without  sense."  This  so-called  education  naturally  did  little 
to  fit  its  recipients  for  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  still 
less  for  the  advancement  in  social  position  which  many  had 
anticipated  and  hoped  for  as  its  result ;  reaction,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  set  in,  gradually  producing  utter  indifference 
towards  education  in  the  minds  alike  of  the  labouring  population 
and  of  the  more  intelligent  classes.  Education,  or  wnat  was 
called  such,  having  failed  to  show  them  how  to  cultivate  the 
soil  better,  to  make  more  money,  to  improve  their  circumstances, 
or  to  advance  themselves  in  life,  was  considered  a  failure. 
I'ortunately,  a  few  good  schools  here  and  there  served  to  show 
that  when  properly  managed  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers, 
education  was  a  real  power,  and  capable  of  conferring  benefits 
of  the  highest  value  upon  its  recipients  by  stimulating  and 
aroasing  the  intelligence  without  wnich  success  in  any  pursuit 
is  impossible. 

6.  The  result  of  this  reaction  was  that  elementary  education  Mr.  Savage's 
became   almost  entirely   neglected.     The   Government   gave  in^®^^^"^ 
all  about  £3,000  annually   to   the  schools,   but   there   was  no 

regular  system  of  inspection,  and  the  great  majority  were  prac- 
tically worthless  as  educational  agencies.  That  any  schools 
at  all  remained  in  existence  at  this  time  was  duo  to  the  efforts 
of  the  religious  bodies,  which  from  local  resources  and  subscrip- 
tions received  from  England,  managed  to  keep  some  hundreds 
of  schools  alive,  some  at  least  of  which  were  fairly  efficient.  That 
these  were  the  exception,  however,  was  shown  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Savage,  who  found  on  his  appointment  in  1864  that  of  289 
schools  examined  by  him  and  arranged  in  four  clas«a9,  only  25 
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might  1)6  regarded  as  efficient,  whilst  in  154,  or  more  than  one- 
hali,  he  stated  that  there  was  no  regular  syst^ra,  nor  any  moral 
training  whatever,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  tliink,  or  to  explain  or  elucidate  the  meaning  of  any  of 
the  lessons.  In  Appendix  "A  "  I  give  the  results  of  tills  exami- 
nation, and  also  figures  showing  that  of  the  total  cost  of  schools 
at  that  time  one-half  was  met  by  denominational  funds,  one- 
fourth  by  school  fees,  and  one-fourth  by  Government,  mainly  in 
support  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 

7.  A  revival  of  popular  interest  had  already  taken  place  in 
1863,  when  a  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  to 
establish  a  system  of  "  competitive  examination  "  of  schoolmasters, 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  more  competent  class  of  men  as 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools.     A  board  of  public  examiners 
with  the  Bishop  at  its  head,  was  duly  appointea  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  can*y  out  this  project.     One  examination  only  was  held 
by  this  Board,  at  which  thirteen  candidates  presented  themselves, 
of  wliom  four  were  said  to  have  passed.     The  list  of  subjects 
imtluded  (iirc^k  and  Roman  History  and  Optics,  and  the  standard 
aime<l  at  was  far  too  high.     Jn  1864  Mr.  Savage  was  first  appointed 
to  examine  into  and  report   uj)on  the  state  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in   the  colony,  with  the  results  referred  to  in  the  previous 
paragi'aph.     He  was  requested   to  give  his  views  on  the  subjei^t 
generally,  and  on  the  fonn  of  a  scheme  of  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion  of  schools   suited  to   the   condition   of  the  countr)',  and 
ultimately  in  1867  the  regulations  were  adoptecj,  upon  which, 
with  various  alterations  and  modifications  from  time  to  time, 
our  whole  educational  system  in  Jamaica  has  been  founded.    Sir 
John  Peter  Grant  had  just  assumed  the  Government,  and  he, 
personally,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Savage,  settled  the  details 
,of  the  new  plan.     It  proved  a  great  success,  and  gave,  Mr.  Savage 
says,  "universal  satisfaction."    The  schools  were  "rigidly  examined 
in  reading,  dictation,  arithmetic.  Scripture  knowledge,  grammar, 
geography,  singing,  organisation  and  discipline.     The  tests  were 
thorough  and   the  examination  impartial."    Tlie  collection  of 
school  fees  was  made  imperative,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
receiving  aid.     From   1867,  when   the  system  was  introduced, 
until  1880,  there  was  a  steady  and  almost  unbroken  advance 
in  the  number  of  schools  under  inspection,  in  the  average  atten- 
dance, and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  given.     {See  Appendix 

o^f^^7^^*^°*  8.  Under  the  regulations  promulgated  in  1867  elementary 
schools  that  met  the  Government  requirements  received  (1)  a 
management  grant  of  £20,  £15  or  £10,  and  (2)  a  capitation  grant  of 
6«.,  bn.  or  4x.  per  unit  of  average  attendance,  according  to  the 
class  of  the  school.  They  also  received  3,s.  for  every  girl  in 
average  attendance  at  a  sewing  class.  In  addition  to  these  grants 
it  was  provided  that  "  schools  in  which  the  pupils  devoted  not 
less  than  three  hours  of  every  school  day  to  manual  labour  upon 
a  regular  system,  should  be  considered  industrial  schools,"  and 
should  receive  a  further  allowance  of  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  management  grant  or  £10,  £7  10«.,  or    £5  according 
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to  the  class  of  the  school.  Industrial  schools  were  also 
exempted  from  the  obligation  to  charge  fees.  In  March 
1870,  Mr.  Savage  reported  that  "the  number  of  indus- 
trial schools  had  not  increased  as  much  as  could  be 
desired,"  owing  to  the  objection  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  to  learn  what  they  could  teach  them  themselves,  and  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  re- 
munerative mdustries,  and  in  disposing  of  the  products.  The 
special  grants  to  industrial  schools  were  therefore  increased  by 
giving  an  addition  of  half  the  capitation  grant,  besides  half  the 
management  grant,  making  a  totalspecial  allowance  to  these  schools 
of,  in  some  cases,  over  £22  a  year.  Under  this  stimulus  the 
total  amount  of  the  special  grants  to  industrial  schools  rose  , 
from  £90  in  1871  to  £586  in  1874.  In  1875,  however,  Mr.  (now 
Bishop)  Douet,  who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Savage,  reported  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  these  grants,  and  stated  that 
"  when  any  work  had  been  attempted  the  teacher  had  failed  to 
give  satisfaction,  owing  to  his  want  of  knowledge."  The  total 
amount  of  these  grants  declined  again  from  £586  in  1874  to 
£308  in  1877,  when  Mr.  Savage  reported, "  After  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  industrial  schools,  the  problem 
still  remains  unsolved,  as  far  as  Jamaica  is  concerned.  All  the 
inspectors  concur  in  stating  that  the  feeble  attempts  hitherto 
made  by  some  of  the  schools  to  combine  manual  labour  with 
school  instniction  have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and  in  view  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Government,  nearly  all  have  been  entire 
failures."  The  regulations  providing  for  special  grants  to  indus- 
trial schools  were  therefore  rescinded,  and  the  grants  ceased. 
Regulations  for  providing  aid  to  schools  in  A\>nich  "  skilled 
manual  labour  and  improved  systems  of  cultivation  on  really 
useful  and  successfur  methods"  arc  combined  Avitli  school  in- 
stniction, have  been  nominally  in  force  ever  since  1878,  but  in 
«'onse(jU(MK*o  of  the  ^^'oat  expense  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
incur  to  earn  a  comparatively  very  small  grant,  these  regulations 
remained  a  dead  letter. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  give  somewhat  fully  the 
details  of  the  failure  of  this  determined  and  persevering  attempt, 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  secure  the  combination  m 
the  elementarj'  schools  of  mental  and  intellectual  training  with 
actual  labour,  agricultural  or  industrial,  an  attempt  made  by  men 
who  at  first  fully \)elieved  in  its  practicability,  but  were  slowly  and 
reluctantly  convinced  by  experience  that  they  had  been  mistaken. 

9.  In  1877  a  small  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Commission 
the  Attorney-General,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  Island,  ^^  ^^'^'^* 
and  a  minister  of  religion  of  very  wide  and  varied  experience,  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  juvenile  population. 
The  Commission  of  necessity  dealt  with  the  education  question, 
and  in  its  report,  made  in  1879,  recommended,  inter  alia,  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsion,  at  first  in  the  towns,  and  afterwards,  by 
degrees,  in  the  rural  districts  where  sufficient  accommodation 
existed.  The  Commission  was  of  opinion  that  "The  existing  system 
including  management,  Government  grants  in  aid,  Government 
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inspection  and   fet»^,  had   worked   well,  and   would  serve,  with 
necessary  additions  and  moditications,  as  the  basis  of  a  compulsory 

system." 

tf 

10.  In  1879  tlie  Schools  Commission  Law  was  passed,  giving 
the  Ciovemor  power  to  nominate  a  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
various  endowed  schools  in   the  island.     The   Commission  was 
entrusted  with  the  direct  control  of  one  of  the  best  endowed 
schools,  the  Jamaica  Free  School,  and  was   empowered  in  the 
case  of  other  endowed  schools,  if  it  considered  the  trust  fiinds 
were   being  improperly  applied,   to  remove  existing  bodies  of 
trustees  and  re]Mace  them  by  othei's,  to  prepare  and  put  in  force 
new  schemes  for  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  as  a  last 
resort  to  take  over  the  fimds  of  any  endowment  and  aj^ply  them, 
with   due  reservation   of  the  rights  of  existing  benefaciaries  or 
classes  of  benefi(;iaries,  to  the  purpose  of  the  Jamaica  Free  School, 
re-named  by  the  law  the  Jamaica  nigh  School.     This  last  extreme 
step  has  never  been  taken,  but  the  Commission  appointed,  under 
the  chairmanship  at  first  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  .1.  Lucie  Smith, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  now  Archbishop  of 
the  West  Indies,  at  once  took  in  hand  the  remodelling  of  the 
constitution    of   the   Jamaica  High  School,  removing  it  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  where,  with  its  oftshoot,  University 
(  ollege,  it  is  now  doing  excellent  work ;  and  then  proceeded  to  deal 
in  succession   with  the  various  endowed  schools  mentioned  in 
Paragraph  2  of  this  sketch,  which  are  now,  imder  their  new 
scheme  of  maniigement,  giving  general  siiiisfaction. 

1  ] .  In  the  yeiir  1880,  Jamaica  had  the  experience — fortmiately  a 
rare  one — of  a  severe  cyclone,  which  amongst  other  serious  results 
to  the  colony  threw  back  the  progress  of  education  several  yejii-s 
at  least.  The  falling-oft*  in  average  attendance  at  the  inspections 
ill  1881  amounted  to  nearly  20  per  cent.,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  was  also  found  to  be  seriously  attected,  mainly  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  greatly  increased  irregularity  of  attendance.  It 
took  tlin»e  vcars  for  the  attendance  and  six  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  to  reach  again  the  high-water  mark  of  1880.  Ap- 
])en(lix  JJ  will,  however,  show  that  the  advance  from  188()  to  1894 
was  phenomenally  rapid,  the  attendance  increasing  by  88*5  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  first-class  schools  by  142*9  per  cent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  increase  in  attendance  took  place  in  1893  and 
1894,  the  two  years  imnuHliately  following  the  apolition  of  fees  in 
1892.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a  falling-off  of  10  per  cent,  in 
average  attendance,  though  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been 
fairly  well  nuiintained.  The  consecjuent  reduction  in  the  average 
size  of  the  schools  has,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ne\v  Coae, 
explained  below,  caused  an  iiua-ease  in  the  cost  per  unit  of 
average  attendance.  In  Appendix  C.  is  given  a  graphic  represen- 
tation of  the  fluctuation  in  the  average  attendance  in  Jamaica 
and  its  several  parishes  from  August,  1892,  to  March,  1897.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  Kingston  alone  there  has  been  a  continuous 
and  rapid  advance.  The  natural  reaction  from  the  enthusiasm 
for  education  coincident  with  the  abolition  of  fe^s,  and  special 
circumstances  such  as  drought*,  have  affected  the  attendance  in 
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the  country  generally,  but  with  returning  prosperity  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tnat  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  will  again 
Largely  increase. 

12.  Between  1880  and  1885  Pupil  Teachers'  Examinations  at  l*tipil- 
local  centres  were  established,  in  place  of  the  former  individual  ex-  ^^^fjjfj. 
aminations  at  the  time  the  schools  were  inspected ;  a  regular  tiona. 
system  of  aid  to  voluntary  denominational  training  colleges,  iuid 

of  increased  aid  to  the  Mico  Charity,  was  introduced ;  an  annual 
examination  of  all  the  students  in  training  colleges,  at  which 
teachers  also  might  be  examined  for  certificates,  was  established, 
brin^g  the  training  colleges  for  the  first  time  into  direct 
relations  with  the  Education  Department ;  and  the  pupil  teachers' 
examinationswerethrown  open  to  voluntary  candidates  on  payment 
of  a  nominal  fee. 

13.  In  1885  a  Commission  was  appointed,  under  the  chair-  Eleuientary 
manship  of  the  Colonial   Secretary,  and  including  also  seven  Education 
representatives  of  the  principal  religious  bodies,  two  heads  of  1^5""*^'^*""' 
Government  departments,  and  three  prominent  laymen  interested 

in  education,  to  enquire  into  the  whole  system  of  elementary 
education  in  the  colony.  After  holding  34  meetings,  and 
taking  oral  and  written  evidence  from  persons  believed  to  be 
interested  in  education  and  able  to  afford  valuable  information 
on  the  points  submitted  to  them,  it  reported  in  1886  in  favour 
of  (1)  Grants  for  teachers'  residences;  (2)  Superannuation 
allowances  to  teachers ;  (3)  Compulsory  attendance ;  (4)  Abolition 
of  fees ;  (6)  The  imposition  of  special  taxation  for  educational 
purposes ;  (6)  The  establishment  of  a  central  board  of  education, 
and  (7)  of  local  boards.  In  an  ad  inteHm  report  presented  in 
September,  1885,  the  Commission  had  strongly  recommended  a 
still  further  increase  in  the  grants  to  training  colleges,  with  a 
view  to  doubling  the  number  of  students  under  training  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  steps  to  that  end  were  immediately  taken. 
There  are  now  191  students  under  training,  as  against  78  in  1885. 
The  Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  existing  system 
of  inspection  and  examination  was  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
working  of  the  schools,  and  had  proved  effective  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  education. 

14.  No  action  was  taken  on  fchis  report  until  1892,  when  two  i^ducational 
laws  were  passed  by  the  Legislative   Council  giving  efiect   to  Jjff g'j}.*^'"** 
some  of  its  recommendations.     The  first  of  these  provided  for 

the  creation  of  a  central  board,  to  be  presided  over  bv  the  head 
of  the  Education  Department,  whose  functions  shoul(f  be  niainlj^ 
advisory,  but  without  Avhose  recommendations  no  new  schools 
should  receive  aid,  nor  any  change  be  made  in  the  Code  of 
Regulations.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  imposition  of  an 
education  tax,  for  the  payment  of  a  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  to  all 
schools  where  fees  were  not  charged,  for  the  enactment  by  the 
governor,  in  his  discretion,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
of  compulsory  attendance  at  elementary  schools  in  such  towns 
or  distncts  as  he  might  designate,  for  the  establishment  of  small 
scholarships  to  assist  needy  scholars  from  the  elementary  schools 
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to  obtain  higher  education  in  secondary  schools,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  conscience  clause  similar  to  that  which  is  in 
use  in  England.  The  Code  then  in  force  was  to  remain  so  until 
altered  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board. 

The  Secondary  Education  Law  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  secondary  schools  in  any  important  centres  declared  by  the 
Governor  in  Privy  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
to  be  without  adequate  provision  for  secondary  education,  and 
for  the  granting  of  scholai-ships  to  scholars  in  such  schools  to 
enable  the  more  promising  of  them  to  continue  their  education 
at  high  schools  or  colleges.  A  central  board  was  at  once 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  it  proceeded  to  revise  the 
Education  Code  and  to  perform  the  other  duties  laid  upon  it  by 
the  law.  The  first  Revised  Code  came  into  force  on  August  10. 
1893,  and  u  second,  the  existing  Code,  in  March,  1895.  Tlie 
chief  object  aimed  at  in  the  first  revision  of  the  Code,  disregarding 
minor  points  of  detail  was  to  secure  that  however  small  a  school 
might  DC,  so  long  as  it  was  really  necessary,  the  teacher  should 
earn  enough  to  maintain  himself  respectably.  The  amount 
earned  by  the  smallest  schools  was  raised  by  the  new  Code  from 
50  to  100  per  cent.  Of  coursesuchasystem  could  only  bemaintained 
if  no  small  school  were  allowed  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Provision  was  also  made  by  the  Revised  Coile  for  building  erants 
for  teachers'  houses,  as  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1885. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Board  held  rcjralarly  every  quarter  in 
accordance  witn  the  law,  applications  for  223  new  schools  have 
been  considered,  of  which  148  were  declared  necessary  by  the 
Board,  but  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  on  the 
annual  grant  list  has  been  only  12,  owing  mainly  to  the 
vohmtary  closing  of  schools  found  not  to  be  needed. 

The  est4il)lishment  of  a  school  under  the  Secondary  Education 
Law,  at  Montego  Bay,  was  in  1895  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  wmctioned  by  the  Governor  in  rrivy  Council. 
It  was  opened  in  September,  189(3,  and  it  is  now  in  o))erationTs-ith 
14  pupils. 

15.  An  inti'resting  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  educational  progi-ess 
in  the  twenty  years  from  1871  to  1891  and  in  the  twelve  jears 
from  1884  to  1896  by  the  Census  and  Marriage  Statisties  given 
at  the  foot  of  Appendix  B.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nimiljer  that 
could  read  and  write  in  every  hundred  of  the  population  in  1891 
was  twice  as  large  as  in  1871,  and  the  percentage  attending 
school  was  also  twice  as  larffc.  The  actual  numbers  had  increased 
by  about  150  per  cent.  Tne  proportion  of  persons  signing  the 
marriage  register  with  a  written  signature  increased  between 
1884  and  1896  by  nearly  30  per  cent.  These  facts  indicate 
much  more  than  the  mere  capacity  to  sign  names ;  they  prove 
a  general  advance  in  the  intelligence  of  the  population. 

16.  In  the  legislative  session  of  1897  a  resolution  was  carried 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  another  Education  Com- 
mission, which  was  nominated  by  the  Governor  later  in 
the  year.  The  chairman  is  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
of  the  other  five  members   two  are   elected  members  of  the 
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Legislative  Council  and  three  are  representatives  of  some  of  the 
religions  bodies  which  have  been  associated  with  so  much  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  past.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
result  of  their  enquiries  and  deliberations  will  be  the  recommen- 
dation of  measures  which  will  gradually  cause  the  children  to 
attend  school  in  greater  numbers  ana  with  more  regularity, 
which  as  quickly  as  may  be  will  bring  suitable  hand  and  eye 
training  and  the  inculcation  of  elementary  agricultural  principles 
into  their  due  and  important  places  in  the  curriculum,  and 
which  will  greatly  improve  our  system  generally.*  The  children 
are  thus  in  a  fair  Avay  to  have  these  subjects  brought  more 
clearly  to  their  notice,  and  they  will  be  shown,  in  the  best  way's 
that  can  be  devised,  how  thoy  may  help  to  develop  usefiil 
industrial  pursuits  and  to  foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Island. 

IL  The  System  (as  it  was  before  the  New  Code,  1900). 

1.  Elementary  education  in  Jamaica  is  conducted  entirely  by  Local 
local  managers,  the  vast  majority  being  ministers  of  the  various  Managers, 
religious  bodies.  Though  the  Board  of  Education  through  the 
Code,  and  the  Education  Department  in  administering  the  Code, 
have  done  their  best  to  secure  the  nomination  of  at  least  two 
co-managers  for  each  school,  it  is  still,  and  must  inevitably  be 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  rare  exception  for  any  school  to  have 
more  than  one  local  manager.  The  educated  and  influential 
people  in  the  country  are  almost  miiversally  too  busy  or  too 
indiiferent  to  take  any  but  a  purely  nominal  part,  and  that  only 
in  a  very  few  instances,  in  trie  management  of  schools.  As  a 
consequence,  when  any  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
responsible  manager  of  a  school  to  nominate  colleagues,  the  only 
persons  he  can  find  to  present  are,  though  possibly  unexceptionable 
as  to  moral  character,  and  very  likely  not  lackuig  in  shrewdness 
and  common  sense,  educationally  altogether  luifit  for  the 
position.  The  name  of  a  person  has  been  sent  up  for  approval 
as  a  manager  of  a  public  elementary  school  wnose  mark  is 
affixed  to  his  declaration  of  willingness  to  serve.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  nearly  every  elementary  school  in  the  Island  there  is  one 
person  and  one  only,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  management  of 
the  school  rests.  The  p'ants  made  by  Government  w*ere 
originally  what  they  are  still  called,  grants  in  aid,  that  is,  they 
supplemented  other  sources  of  income  mainly  derived  from  the 
central  funds  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  but  for  some  time 
now  the  salaries  of  practically  ali  teachers,  and  the  cost  of  most 
of  the  school  appliances  have  been  met  entirely  from  the 
Government  grant.  The  managers  own  the  buildings  (even 
though  in  many  cases  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
erection  and  of  repairs,  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half,  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Government),  and  they  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
teacners  without  appeal. 

*  For  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Cqmmii»ioD,  and  Extracts  from 
the  Evidence,  »ee  Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Report. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  some  half-dozen  schools,  there  is  no  local 
authority  which  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  elementary 
education,  and  even  in  these  the  powers  of  management  are 
practically  exercised  by  the  manager. 

2.  Tlic  total  amount  expended  on  education  by  the  State 
(all  provided  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Island)  out  of  which 
all  tnc  salaries  of  the  teachers,  very  nearly  all  the  cost  of  appliances, 
and  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  erection  and  repair  of 
school  buildings  are  met,  is  distributed  as  follows  (the  figures  are 
for  189()):— 


Diruct  Grants  to  Elementary  Schools  and  Teachers 

Building  Grantft      -        - 

Cost  of  Central  ( )fHce 

Salaries  and  TmvellinK  Allowances  of  8  Inspectors 
Cost  of  (}ovennnent  Training  College  for  Women-  l¥) 

Students      -        - 

Subventions  to  Training  Colleges  not  under  Govenunent 

MamiKement 

Exiienses  of  Board  of  Education 

Grant  to  Jamaica  High  School 

Scholarships  to  pupils  from  all  clashes  of  schools    - 
Cost  of  Ciovernment  Secondary  School,  Montego  Bay    - 

Total-    -    - 


£ 

50,893 

1,320 

3,237 

2,(500 

1,KJU 

221 

1,300 

920 

189 

67,e40 


3.  Direct  Government  grants,  which  amount  at  present  to  about 
£52,000,  or  an  average  of  about  £66  to  each  school,  are  paid  solely 
on  results,  subject  to  conditions  laid  down  in  the  code  of  regula- 
tions. These  results  are  t»stimated,  and  the  conditions  enforced, 
by  the  Education  Department  alone,  between  which  and  the 
managei-s  there  is  no  intervening  authority.  The  mode  of  estima- 
ting results  and  of  calculating  gi'ants,  and  the  various  conditions 
imposed,  arc  laid  down  in  the  Code  of  Regulations.  Thus  Code, 
until  the  passing  of  the  Education  Laws  in  1892,  ha<l  l>een  drawn 
up  and  from  time  to  time  amended  by  the  Education  Dejwrt- 
ment  and  derived  its  validity  from  the  authority  of  the  Grovem- 
ment. 

The  Elementary  Education  I^w  of  1892  provided  for  the 
nomination  by  the  fiovernor  of  a  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
the  superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  is  ex  officio  Chairman,  and 
whose  fimctions  are  mainly  consultative  and  advisory.  Changi*s 
in  the  Code,  however,  can  only  be  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
l^oard,  subjc(^t  to  approval  by  the  Governor  in  Privv  Council 
and  to  possible  disallowance  within  twelve  montlis  by  the 
Legislature.  There  is  a  special  provision  in  the  law  that  no 
school  shall  receive  aid  from  Government  until  the  Board  has 
declared  it  necessary,  and  the  law  further  charges  the  Board 
w  itli  the  duty  of  "  considering  the  advisability  of  closing  super- 
fluous schools,  of  amalgamating  or  reorganising  existing  schools 
and  opening  new  schools  where  needed,  for  the  management 
of  which  latter  it  shall  make  such  arrangement-s  as  it  shall 
thmk  fit." 
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4.  For  about  twenty  years  previous  to  1897,  £1,500  Avas  annually 
voted  by  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  in  grants  for  the  erection 
or  repair  of  school  buildings.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
Council  held  in  1897,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  falling- 
ottin  the  revenue,  this  amount  was  reduced  to  £500,  or  a  Uttle  more 
than  10>*.  for  each  school  on  the  Annual  Grant  List.  For  many  years 
the  grants  were  made  as  free  gifts  in  aid  of  local  efforts  which 
were  expected  to  provide  at  least  half  of  the  total  amount  spent, 
and  practically  no  conditions  wore  insisted  upon.  The  present 
regulations  which  have  remained  substantially  unaltered  since 
1887,  require  the  signing  of  a  guarantee  that  the  work  to  be  aided 
sliall  be  completed  m  two  years,  that  the  site  shall  be  central  and 
suitable,  and  that  the  building  erected  or  repaired  shall  be  such 
as  is  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  a  pubUc  elementary  school  for  twelve 
years,  after  which  the  Government  retains  no  lien  of  any  kind 
upon  it.  No  grant  can  be  nmdc  unless  at  least  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  expended  be  raised  locally ;  and  unless  the 
work  is  undertaken  by  a  responsible  central  body  of  tnistees, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Diocesan  Financial  Board  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  grants  are  paid  in  small  instalments  as  the  work 
progresses. 

5.  School  fees  were  abolished  by  the  Law  ot  1892,  which  sub- 
stituted a  compulsory  tax  on  houses,  realising  about  50  per  cent, 
more  than  had  previously  been  voluntarily  paid  by  the  parents  of 
a  small  proportion  of  the  children.  Ihere  are  practically  no 
voluntary  subscribers  to  school  funds,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  erection  and  repair  of  the  school  ouildings  used  for 
school  purposes  (whether («)<^hurchas  or  chapels  used  as  schools; 
(h)  school-nouses  used  occasionally  or  habitually  as  churches  or 
chapels  :  (c)  dwellings  of  teachers  who  are  also  catechists  or  lay 
preachers ;  (d)  buildings  used  only  as  schools,  or  {e)  dwellings  for 
teiichcrs  who  ao  not  perform  any  work  of  a  catechetical  character), 
forming  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total  cost  of  elemenUiry 
education,  is  stifl  either  borne  by  the  central  funds  of  the  difierent 
churches,  or  collected  locally  by  ministers  of  religion  from 
members  of  their  congregations  and  others. 

The  fact  that  many  teachers  are  also  cate(*hists  or  lay  preachers 
undoubtedly  tends  to  attract  a  higher  cla.ss  of  men  into  the 
teaching  profession,  both  from  the  addition  they  thus  obtain  to 
their  salaries  and  from  the  hope  of  promotion  to  the  ministry  of 
the  diiferent  churches,  which  is  in  many  cases  recruited  from  the 
best  of  the  teachers,  whilst  the  religious  bodies  of  coursi'  benefit 
greatly  by  having  a  living  income  secnuvd  to  their  <^atecliists 
independently  of  anything  they  may  get  from  Church  funds. 
The  drawbacKS  to  a  system  under  which  teachers  arv  often 
practically  compelled  to  be  catechists  or  lay  preachers  are  obvious, 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  In  the  aosence  of  returns  or 
published  information,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fiiU  return  of 
the  financial  help  that  has  been  given  to  education  by  the 
religious  bodies,   out  I  have    ascertained    that    about  £8,000 
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was  spent  on  buildings  and  stipends  of  catechists  during  1896, 
as  follows  : — 


Attendance. 


'      no 
'      J 

>     a 
■     H 

1 


School  BtiiUiin^a  proper, 
including  Feachers' 
homes. 

School  ("hapeU 


Sti()end8  to  Teachers,  an 

Ruch. 
Stipends  to  Teachers,  as^ 

Organists,  Catechiats,  I 

School  Appliances-        •) 
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400     120 


0       612      80 


64 


0 
161 

0 
7 


£ 
94 


I  78 


I 


I  58 


£ 
180 


£ 
765 


0 


0 


170 


60 


1,831    50611,314  1 230      350    855 


60 


Total,  exclusive  of  Charch  of  England,  £5,210. 

With  reference  to  the  third  and  fourth  items  in  the  above  list^ 
I  may  quote  from  a  letter  fi'om  one  of  my  informants.  "  A  grant 
is  made  to  each  of  our  schools,  used  in  some  instances  to  supple- 
ment sahiry,  in  others  to  pay  house  rent,  in  others  to  provide 
appliances,  in  others  to  aid  in  building  teachers' cottages,  but  the 
majority  of  our  teaclK^re  do  some  catechetical  work,  and  wheu 
the  allowance  is  made  to  them  it  is  rc^garded  as  a  considonition 
for  that  service,  though  theoretically  such  service  is  free  and 
voluntarv." 

f).  The  estimated  popidation  of  Jamaica  on  the  3 1st  March,  1897, 
was  694,865.  The  number  of  children  on  the  registers  of  the 
932  public  elementary  schools  in  the  year  1896-7  was  98,559, 
or  14-2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  number  in  average 
attendance  58,411,  or  8'4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  per- 
centage of  (children  on  tne  registers  in  average  attendance  is 
5961  per  cent.  It  has  fluctuated  in  the  past  thirty  years  between 
54  and  66,  and  corresponds  j^retty  closely  with  the  percentage  in 
the  other  \V(\st  India  Islands.  The  irregularity  of  attendance 
which  these  figures  show,  seriously  aflFects  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  short  of  compulsory 
attendance  will  completely  cure  it. 

7.  The  Elementary  Education  Law  of  1892  gave  power  to  the 
Governor  to  make,  on  the  recommendation  of  tne  Board  of 
Education,  regidations  for  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  m 
any  specified  towns  or  districts  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  thirteen.  For  various  reasons  these  powers  have 
not  yet  been  exercised  in  any  town  or  district,  though  reconi- 
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mendations  to  that  eftect  have  been   made  by  the   Board  of 
Education.     That  the  time  has  come  when  the  principle  having 
been  conceded,  as  it  was  by  the  Law  of  1892,  compulsion  might  be 
put  in  force  in  selected  districts,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  elementary  schools 
in  Jamaica  is  now,  as  stated  above,  847  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
whilst  in  England,  at  the  oonmiencement  of  compulsion  in  1871,. 
it  was  6*31 ;  in  1876,  when  the  obligation  was  made  imiversal, 
though  the  means  of  enforcing  it  were  not,  it  was  806  ;  and  in 
1881,  when  it  was  both  made  universal  and  universally  enforced, 
it  was  1099.     Other  circumstances,  however,  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  such  as  the  supply  of  competent  teachers,  and 
the  quality  of  the  education  ^ven  in  the  schools  \  the  probable 
financial  results  of  the  establishment  of  compulsion — a  far  more 
serious  question  for  a  colony  like  Jamaica,  with  two-thirds  of 
its  children  illegitimate,  and  especially  so  just  now,  than  in  a 
country  like  England — and  the  available  accommodation.     With 
regard  to  the  last-named  point,  it  may  be  observed  that  many 
schools  are  held  in  churches  or  chapels,  to  the  use  of  which  for 
school  purposes  the  Government  has  no  clainj,  and  that  while  in 
such    cases   there   would    be   apparently   an   excess    of   school 
accommodation  reckoned  by  floor  space,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
available  school  places  might  therefore  appear  to  be  equal  to  any- 
thing likely  to  be  required  for  some  years,  yet  owing  to   the 
irre^larity  of  the  distribution,  and  the  unsuitableness  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  space  nominally  available  for  school  purposes,  there 
would  be  a  great  local  deficiency   of  school  places   in   many 
districts.     CuDic  space  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 
a  tropical  climate,  where  doors  and  windows  are  kept  constantly 
wide  open, 

8.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  iimits  of  age  laid 
down  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  if  and  when  the 
reflations  for  such  attendance  are  put  into  force,  are  seven  and 
thirteen.  At  present  the  limits  of  age  between  which  children 
are  allowed  to  attend  public  elementary  schools  are  five  and 
fourteen,  except  when  special  provision  is  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  infants,  in  which  case  three  is  the  lower  limit,  and 
in  certain  other  exceptional  cases.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Tables 
in  Appendix  D  that  83  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  inclusive,  8  per  cent,  are  thirteen 
years  of  age,  6  per  cent,  are  five,  3  per  cent,  (admitted  for 
the  most  part  imder  temporary  exceptional  regulations)  are 
fourteen,  and  onlv  about  1  per  cent,  are  under  five  and  over 
fourteen.  That  three-fifths  or  the  children  are  below  the  second 
standard  is  a  fact  that  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is  not 
without  a  parallel  in  colonies  which  have  a  longer  educational 
history  than  Jamaica,  and  in  which  much  larger  sums  propor- 
tionately have  been  spent  on  elementary  schools.  In  the  absence 
of  compulsory  reflations,  moreover,  it  cannot  be  considered  • 
altogether  surprising. 

9.  Private  elementary  schools  are    practically    non-existent  Private  and 
except  in  Kingston,  where  there  are  a  few,  of  which   little  is  |!?®°f  ^^^ 
practically  known,  except  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  select      ^  ^ 
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and  inefficient.  Private  secondary  schools  are  to  be  found  in 
Kingston  and  in  the  large  towns,  but  as  they  are  not  in  any  wav 
assisted  by  the  Government,  information  alx)nt  them  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  That  the  education  given  in  thoni  is  improving  seeiiis 
to  be  shown  by  the  increasing  number  that  send  up  scholars 
who  pass  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  Of  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  Island,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  already  been 
said  in  the  Historical  Sketch,  one,  the  Jamaica  High  Scnool,  is 
largely  a^ssisted  from  Government  funds,  and  would  take  a  h^h 

Elace  amongst  institutions  of  the  same  class  anywhere;  two 
oarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  supported  out 
of  one  endowment  and  situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
coolest  districts  in  Jamaica,  are  thoroughly  efficient  and  well 
condu(Ued ;  and  five  dav  schools  in  various  towns  of  the  Island 
supply  satisfactorily  tlie  higher  educational  needs  of  those 
towns.  There  are  two  successful  residential  high  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  well-managed  and  mamtained  by  the 
AVesleyan  Methodist  Society,  without  any  aid  from  endowinents 
or  public  fimds.  One  day  school  of  about  the  same  standing  as 
the  five  endowed  day  schools  have  been  founded  imder  the 
Secondary  Education  Law  of  1892.  It  is  unendowed,  sustained 
by  Government  grant  and  fees  alone,  and  manage^l  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  There  are  at  least  two  good  unassisted 
private  high  schools  for  boys  in  Kingston,  and  several  girls' 
schools  of  varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  mainly  for  day  scholars. 
University  College,  founded  in  1888  and  attached  to  the  Jamaica 
High  School,  is  the  only  educational  institution  of  collegiate 
standing  in  the  Island.  It  is  largely  supported  by  Government 
and  has  accommodation  for  twelve  students.  Four  of  its  students 
have  taken  the  London  University  B.A.  degree  and  one  the  M.A. 
without  leaving  the  Island;  but  many  high  school  and  coll^ 
students,  with  the  assistance  of  Government  scholarships,  com- 
plete their  course  and  take  their  degrees  in  England. 

10.  I  may  here  refer  to  the  system  of  Government  scholarships, 
whereby  in  Jamaica  promising  bovs  and  girls, •even  the  poorest, 
may  be  assisted  throughout  their  whole  school  career,  and  if  they 
prove  their  fitness  for  nigher  education,  a  university  career  also. 
Scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools  are  awaraed  annually 
under  Law  31  of  1892,  on  the  results  of  the  first  year  pupil 
teachers'  examination,  to  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools. 
Scholarships  of  gradually  increasing  value  are  awarded  upon  the 
results  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  to  scholars  at  the 
secondary  schools,  culminating  in  the  Jamaica  scholarship  of 
200?.  a  year  for  three  years  tenable  at  any  English  university 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  no  boy  or  girl  of  conspicuous  ability 
need  spend  anything  on  tuition,  or  m  the  higher  part  of  an 
educational  course  even  for  maintenance,  from  the  first  nidiments 
up  to  the  instruction  necessary  to  gain  a  university  dc^ee.* 
AilminiBtriu  n  xhe  administrative  staff  of  the  Education  Department 
^^^'  consists  of  a  superintending  inspector,  an  examiner,  and  five 

clerks  on   the  permanent   establishment,    besides  one  or  two 

*  For  the  revised  arrangements,  by  which  the  number  of  scholarshipe^ 
has  been  ja'eatly  reduced,  fee  Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Report. 
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additional  clerks  employed  as  required.  The  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Schools  is  also  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  of  throe  other  Boards,  Vice-Ohairman  of  the 
lioard  of  Directors  of  the  Mico  Training  College,  a  member  of  the 
(Endowed)  Schools  C'onimission,  of  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  Government  Training  College  for  Women,  and  of  two  other 
Boards.  Besides  (tarrying  on  a  large  correspondence  with 
managers  and  others,  the  Central  Office  administers  the  whole  of 
the  Education  Vote,  including  the  payment  of  the  annual  grants 
to  schools  in  advance  in  monthly  instalments,  tabulates  the 
results  of  the  annual  examinations  of  teachers,  pupil  teachers 
and  voluntary  candidates,  prepares  the  statistical  tables  for  the 
departmental  reports,  keeps  the  register  of  teachers,  prepares  and 
issues  the  educational  bulletin  (see  below,  Panigi*aph  13),  and 
exercises  a  general  control  over  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the 
working  of  the  whole  system. 

12.  A  staff  of  eight  inspectors  is  employed  to  examine  the  schools  In8i)ection. 
and  determine  the  grant  earned.     Six  of  these  are  graduates  of 
English  universities.  The  qualifications  of  those  now  appointed  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  English  inspectors,  whilst  the  com- 
mencing salary  is  slightly  more  than  a  third,  and  the  maximum 

sjilary  rather  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  an  English  inspector. 
EacK  has  about  120  schools  on  his  list,  some  of  them  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  public  lod^ng  house  of  aivy  kind,  and 
uiany  only  accessible  on  horseoack.  Besides  the  work  of  inspection 
and  examination  of  elementary  schools,  which  can  practically  only 
be  carried  on  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  inspectors  have 
many  special  enquiries  to  undertake,  involving  often  long  special 
journeys,  and  they  are  also,  for  about  three  months,  continuously 
employed  in  presiding  over  examinations,  and  in  setting  and 
marking  examination  papers.  At  the  examination  of  pupil 
teachers  and  volunteer  candidates  in  November,  1897,  there  were 
1,752  candidates,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  whilst  185 
students  at  training  colleges  and  seventeen  teachers  were 
examined  in  the  following  month,  the  examination  lasting  for  six 
days.  The  inspectors  have  also  to  conduct  investigations  into 
charges  against  teachers  of  serious  professional  misconduct  or 
grave  moral  delinquency. 

In  Jamaica,  appointments  of  inspectors,  like  those  of  other 
civil  servants  in  tne  Island,  are  maae  by  the  Governor,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Of 
the  eight  Inspectors  at  present  on  the  staff  two  belong  to 
Jamaica  families,  four  had  been  domiciled  here  for  several  vears 

Previous  to  their  appointment,  one  had  just  taken  up  his  residence 
ere  when  appointed,  and  one  was  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  another  appointment  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

13.  A  bulletin  is  issued  by  the  Department,  as  occasion  arises, 
for  the  purposes  of  giving  information  to  managers  and  teachers 
on  subjects  of  general  interest  and  importance,  such  as  the 
interpretation  placed  by  the  Department  on  particular  Articles 
of  the  Code,  tlie  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
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Subject*  of 
Instruction. 


Education,  and  notes  (written  by  the  Inspectors)  on  th6  pupil 
teachers  and  training  college  examinations.  Changes  in  the 
register  of  teachers  are  also  included.  The  numbers  issued 
between  December,  1896,  and  December,  1897,  contain  the  names  of 
33  teachers  struck  off  the  register  for  serious  professional  miscon- 
duct or  in  consequence  of  charges  of  immorality  either  admitted  or 
found  to  i>e  true  after  a  full  on(iuiry.  A  correct  estimate  of  the 
state  of  education  cannot  bo  maao  without  this  brief  reference  to 
a  deplorable  fact,  nor  should  it  bo  overlooked  that  changes  of 
teachers  are  very  frequent  and  that,  for  this  reason  alone,  the 
efficiency  of  many  schools  is  often  seriously  impaired. 

14.  The  subjects  in  which  schools  are  examined,  and  for  which 
marks  or  grants  are  given,  ai*e  the  following : — 


Marks. 


Chief  Subjects : 

Keadiiig  and  Recitation   ------ 

Writing  (including  Dictation  and  ConiiKXsition) 
Arithmetic  (on  slate  and  paper,  and  mental)    - 

Obligatory  Subject : 

Elementary  Science,  having  Special  reference  to  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture  and  Handicmft8. 

Secondary  Subjects  : 

Scripture  (includiiig  the  Teaching  of  Morals)  - 

Organization  and  Discipline 

Geography  and  History 

English    -        -        ". 

Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing    -        -        -        - 
Singing 

Special  Subjects : 
Higher  Drawing. 
Needlework. 

The  Practical  Teaching  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Handicrafts. 

ly  Infant  Schools. 
Chief  Subjects  : 

Reading  and  Hecitation  (including  English)    - 
Writing  (including  Dictation  and  Composition) 
Arithmetic  (on  slate  and  pai>er,  and  mental)    - 

Secondary  Subjects : 

Organization  and  Discipline 

Scripture  (including  the  Te«ching  of  Morals)  - 
Singing    -        -        -        -  .... 

Geography  and  History   -  .... 

Elementary  Facts  of  Plant  Life,  (Jeneral  Know- 
ledge, and  EJementary  (teometrical  Drawing. 


15) 
151 


45 


6 

6 

6t 

5 

5 

5^ 


)33 


15] 
I5U5 

isj 


The  above  tables  must  be  considered  as  provisional  only,  as  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  Code  is  in  contemplation. 

Standards  of  classification  in  these  subjects  are  supplied  to  all 
the  schools,  and  all  the  schools  on  the  annual  grant  list  are 
reouired  to  be  classified  according  to  these  standards. 

The  marks  given  at  inspection  are  according  to  the  following 
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scale,  viz.: — Little,  one-sixth  of  the  maxiuium  number  of  marks 
attainable;  moderate,  one- third ;  fair, one-half;  good,  two-thirds ; 
very  good,  five-sixths ;  and  excellent,  the  total  maximum 
number  of  marks  attainable.  This  latter  mark  is  only  given 
when  the  school  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
proficiency  that  could  be  expected  under  the  oest  teaching. 
Marks  intennediate  between  these  are  also  given.  Individual 
examination  for  passes  has  never  been  a  part  of  the  Jamaica 
school  system.  A  school  is  marked  on  its  general  results,  not 
on  individual  passes.  This  is  of  course  a  much  more  elastic 
system  than  that  in  which  each  individual  is  examined  and 
piarked  separately,  and  gives  more  freedom  to  the  Inspector ;  but 
it  also  calls  for  much  more  care  in  the  marking.  In  this 
feature  of  our  system  we  to  a  great  extent  anticipated  the 
English  Code;  whilst  in  another,  the  substitution  of  special 
visits  for  a  regular  inspection,  we  are  tentatively  and  in  a  few 
instances  following  it. 

15.  The  schools  are  ranked  in  three  classes  according  to  the 
number  of  marks  that  mav  be  awarded  to  them  at  the  annual 
inspections,  when  the  results  achieved  during  the  year  are  measured 
by  the  swxle  mentioned  above,  thus : — A  first  class  must  obtain  56 
marks,  and  10  marks  in  each  of  the  chief  subjects,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  total  obtainable ;  a  second  class,  42  marks  and  7  marks  in  each 
of  the  chief  subjects ;  a  third  class,  30  marks  and  5  marks  in  each 
of  the  chief  subjects.  Grants  are  made  by  the  Government,  based 
on  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  each  school,  and  to  some 
extent  also  on  the  average  attendance.  In  schools  with  an 
average  attendance  of  80  or  over,  a  ^ant  is  given  of  one  pound 
per  mark  for  the  principal  teacher  with  possible  additions  for  the 
teaching  of  Drawmg,  Agriculture  and  Handicrafts,  and  for  train- 
ing pupil  teachers,  and  4*f.  to  6.s.  per  unit  for  any  excess  in  the 
average  attendance  above  80.  In  addition  to  this,  grants  are  made 
depending  on  the  average  attendance,  for  the  payment  of  such 
assistant  teachers  as  the  school  may  require,  ana  a  grant,  fixed  for 
the  present  at  (id.  per  unit  of  average  attendance,  is  made  for 
school  appliances.  A  registered  teacher  engaged  as  an  assistant 
in  a  school  with  over  150  in  average  attendance,  gets  £25  a  year 
and  4«.  per  mark,  or  about  £40  in  the  case  of  a  good  first  class  school. 
In  every  school  with  60  or  more  in  total  average  attendance  and 
a  separate  infant  department,  an  additional  woman  teacher,  who 
gives  her  whole  time  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  besides 
teaching  the  sewing,  earns  for  the  school  a  grant  of  £12  a  year 
and  28.  per  mark  per  annum,  or  in  general  about  £17  or  £18, 
Ijesides  tne  sewing  grant  of  3><.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  at 
the  sewing  class.  Schools  with  less  than  80  in  average  attendance 
earn  for  their  principal  teacher  grants  which  can  in  no  case  be  less 
than  15«.  a  mark,  and  which  rise  gradually  from  that  amount  for 
an  average  of  20  by  an  addition  of  hi.  per  mark  for  every  unit  of 
average  attendance  above  20  to  the  full  20.s'.  per  mark  when  the 
average  is  80. 

16.  Though  the  secondary  subjects  of  the  list'  in  Paragraph  18 
are  not  strictly  compulsory,  yet  thev  are  practically  always  taught, 
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although  teachers  have  l)eeii  informed  by  the  Department  that 
they  may  often  get  better  marks  and  grants  by  omitting  one  or 
more  of  them.  Prominence  is  given  to  elementary  geometrical 
drawing  because  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Jamaica  popula- 
tion at  present,  not  excepting  carpenters  and  masons,  to  recognise 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  etc.  The  present  very  low  requirements 
will  be  raised  as  soon  as  this  can  tx)  done  with  any  prospect  of 
better  results. 

1 7.  Singing  is  taught  in  every  school  and  is  an  essential  nart 
of  the  curriculum.  J^or  drawing  of  a  little  higher  character  tnan 
the  compulsory  minimum  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  square, 
hexagon,  and  equilateral  triangle  and  the  use  of  compasses,  a  want 
of  Ik  or  2^.  is  made  for  every  scholar  efficiently  taught.  Verj' 
few  schools  have  as  yet  applied  for  or  received  this  special  grant- 
Cookery  has  not  yet  been  taught  at  all. 

Domestic  Kconomy  is  included  under  Elementary  Science,  and 
embraces  elementary  Hygiene  and  Dietetics.  A  regular  system 
of  physical  drill  is  strongly  reconnnended  in  the  Code,  and  m  a 
few  instances  suc(*essfullv  carried  out. 

» 

18.  A  fixed  grant  of  JK  per  unit  of  average  attendance  is  given 
for  sewing.  The  grant  is  large  compared  with  the  amount  that 
other  suDJects  gain  for  the  school,  yet  (considering  that  the 
majority  of  schools  have  less  than  thirty  girls  learning  sewing  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  lowered.  The  teaching  of  tnis 
subject  is  perhaps  less  satisfactor}'  than  that  of  any  other.  The 
smaller  schools  have  sometimes  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sewing 
mistress  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  To  encourage  ^ood 
work  a  bonus  of  £1,  £2  or  £3  is  given  in  all  cases  of  specially 
good  results,  but  this  is  earned  by  JFew  schools.  Schools  with  an 
average  attendance  of  over  sixty  may,  however,  employ  an  addi- 
tional woman  teacher,  who  is  employed  in  the  general  mstruction 
of  the  scholars  and  in  teaching  needlew^ork,  and  who  is  better 
educated  and  more  intelligent  tnan  the  average  sewing  mistress. 

Agricaltnre.  19.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  special  grants  are 
given  for  aCTicultural  teaching.  This  subject  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  first  appointment, 
and  arrangemontAS  have  been  now  made  in  considerable  detail  for 
its  encouragement.  Two  classes  of  schools  receive  grants  of  this 
kind.  The  first  class,  A,  receives  grants  of  from  £1  io  £3  for  each 
school  for  work  which  should  in  strictness  foiTn  and  will  proliably 
form  at  no  distant  dat«  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  and  be 
compulsor\'.  It  consists  of  the  Ciirefiu  illustmtion  by  experi- 
ments of  t)ie  theoretical  teaching  includ(»d  in  the  regular  syllabus, 
by  means  of  a  very  small  plot  of  land,  or  earth  in  Hower  pt5, 
Vk)X(»s  or  barrels.  The  schools  in  class  B,  which  receive  grants 
of  from  £5  to  £10,  are  required  to  have  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  practical'  instruction^ 
which  must  be  of  an  educative  character,  and  must  occupy  four 
hours  per  week,  is  not  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  regular  school 
hours.  One  of  the  regulations  is  that  no  credit  will  be  given  in 
this  class  "  for  ordinary  cultivation  on  the  unscientific  methods 
too  usually  practised  in  the  Island,  hut  only  for  ciiltivation  on 
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improved  and  scientific  methods,"  which  may  form  an  object 
lesson  to  the  neighbourhood,  especially  when  economic  plants 
are  grown  which  are  not  generally  Known  in  the  district.  Several 
grants  have  been  awarded  to  schools  in  both  classes.  The  require- 
ments of  class  A  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the  system  now  laid 
down  for  the  rural  primary  schools  in  France ;  those  of  class  B 
have  some  of  the  drawbacks  that  have  made  similar  schemes 
inoperative  in  former  years,  both  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere. 
This  practical  work,  which  is  for  obvious  reasons  viewed  more 
favourably  perhaps  by  the  teachers  than  by  the  scholars  and 
their  parents,  may,  if  it  does  no  more,  widen  the  views  of  the 
peasant  population  as  to  the  dignity  of  daily  work  of  body  as 
well  as  of  mind,  and  after  a  while  it  may  give  place  to  the  more 
strictly  educational  training  for  children  previously  spoken  of. 

20.  For  some  years  past  the  Board  of  Education  and   the  Manual 
Department  have  been  endeavouring  to  take  some  efl'ectual  steps  framing, 
towards  introducing  manual  trainmg  into   the  schools.     The 

great  difficulty  in  tne  way  has  been  the  necessity  of  bringing 
out  teachers  from  England  or  the  United  States.  The  Govern- 
ment have  secured  a  suitable  site  in  Kingston  for  a  large  day 
school,  with  separate  departments  for  infants,  boys,  ana  girls 
iiespectively,  now  called  the  "  Board  School,"  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  the  main  features  in 
all  branches.  The  Board  has  succeeded,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, in  securing  an  experienced  EngUsh  teacher,  who  has  been 
through'  a  thorough  training  in  manual  work ;  the  practical 
instniction  in  the  Board  School,  open  to  qualified  scholars  from 
any  elementary  school  in  Kingston,  was  commenced  in  January, 
1898.  It  is  proposed  to  give  students  in  the  training  colleges, 
and  teachers,  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  benefits 
of  this  instruction,  and  of  familiarising  themselves  with  the 
methods  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  spread  of  hand 
and  eye  training  in  the  schools  generally.  The  Board  has  also 
secured  a  trained  Kindergarten  mistress  for  the  infant  school, 
and  it  is  intended  that  cookery  shall  be  taught  in  the  girls' 
school.  When  this  school  is  successfully  at  work  in  all  its 
branches,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  extend  its  methods  to 
other  schools. 

21.  Religious  instruction  has  been  included  in  the  Code  on  Religious 
precisely   the  same  footing  as  other  subjects,  ever  since  the  instruction, 
commencement  of  the  present  system  in  1867.     For  twenty-five 

years,  what  was  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  was  laid 
down  in  the  regulations  as  "  the  leading  facts  of  the  Old  and 
Mew  Testament,  especially  the  historv  and  teaching  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  familiarly 
known."  No  religious  or  sectarian  difficulties  have  ever  arisen 
in  Jamaica  schools.  There  is  a  conscience  clause,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  invoked.  The  Department  has 
never  been  officially  notified  that  any  distinctive  sectarian 
teaching  was  given  in  the  schwls,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any  child  being  withdrawn  from  any  such  teaching. 
Teacliing  of  a  ^ei^omi^atiou^l  charjtcter  wety  \^  piven  in  some 
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scliools  at  specified  hours,  in  accordance  with   the  Conscience 
C'lause,  but  it  is  never  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Department. 

The  present  requirements  under  the  head  of  religious 
instniction  are  very  nuich  the  same  as  for  the  twenty-five  years 
referred  to,  with  the  addition  of  prescribed  passages  of  the  Bible 
to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  lessons  to  be  given  on  morals. 

22.  Throughout  Jamaica,  and,  I  believe,  throughout  the 
British  West  Indies  generally,  no  elementary  school  in  the 
country  is  held  regularly  for  more  than  four  days  in  a  week. 
Repeated  endeavours  have  been  made  to  introduce  Friday  school, 
but,  except  in  the  towns,  altogether  without  success.  Friday 
school  in  the  towns  is  now  compulsory  for  half  the  day  at  least, 
but  the  attendance  is  generally  far  below  that  for  the  other  four 
days.  The  opinion  is  neld  by  some  that  the  freedom  from  school- 
work  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  gives  the  children  of  the 
peasantry  their  only  opportunity  of  keeping  up  their  femiliarity 
with  the  practical  manual  work  by  which  they  will  have  to  live ; 
but  those  parents  who  do  give  their  children  of  school  age  such 
work  to  do,  do  so  in  the  early  mornings  of  school  days,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  very  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  school 
children,  are  simply  idle  for  the  greater  pirt  of  Friday  and 
Saturday.  In  consequence  of  this  custom  of  making  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  whole  holidays,  the  possible  number  of  school 
sessions  in  the  year  (morning  and  afternoon)  is  of  course  eonsider- 
ably  reduced.  The  minimum  required  by  the  Code  to  entitle  a 
school  to  full  annual  grant  is  336,  or  42  school  weeks  of  eight 
sessions  ejich,  in  the  (country,  and  360,  or  40  school  weeks  of  nine 
sessions  each,  in  the  towns. 

Teachera'  23.  The  teachers  arc  appointed  by  the  local  managers  without 

Salaries.  reference  to  the  Department,  and  nearly  always  on  tne  condition 
that  they  nn^eive  the  whole  of  the  grant  (except  such  part  of  it 
as  is  otherwises  specially  appropriated  ov  the  Code).  The  engajfe- 
ment  is  frequently  verbal,  m  spite  of  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Code  and  the  Department  that  it  should  invariably  be  in 
writing,  and  the  exception  in  the  parenthesis  is  seldom  made 
explicitly.  In  consequence,  disputes  between  managers  and 
teachers  are  not  uncommon.  Under  the  present  Code  the 
portion  of  the  grant  available  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
principjil  teacher  varies  from  £22  10a  in  the  smallest  and 
poorest  schools  up  to  £120  in  the  largest  and  best.  In  the 
largest  school  of  all  the  portion  of  the  grant  whicih  goes  to  the 
principal  teacher  must  be  much  larger,  but  this  is  altogether  an 
exceptional  cavse.  Assistant  teachers  get  from  £35  to  £40,  and 
additional  women  teachers  from  £16  to  £20,  besides  the  sewing 
grant,  which  may  be  from  £5  to  £12.  Training  college  students 
who  have  completed  three  years  at  a  training  college,  and 
successful  teachers  who  pass  the  third  year  training  college 
examination,  receive  certificates  which  entitle  them  to  personal 
pajrments  of  £5,  £10  or  £15  for  every  year  during  the  whole  of 
which  they  have  been  teaching  in  a  public  elementary  school 
according  to  the  class  of  the  school.     These  pajonents  are  in 
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addition  to  the  amounts  already  mentioned.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  Law  of  1892  registration  has  been  compulsory,  and  no 
unregistered  teacher  can  now  be  employed  except  temporarily. 
Teachers  who  were  at  work  when  the  Code  was  revised  in  1893 
are  admitted  to  the  register  on  easy  terms,  but  no  new  teacher 
can  now  be  registered  without  passing  an  examination  which  is 
held  annually.  Of  the  teachers  on  the  register  at  present,  815 
are  men  and  125  women.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about 
100  additional  women  teachers  who  are  not  required  to  be  on 
the  register.  394  teachers  have  passed  the  certificate  examination, 
of  whom  241  have  already  taugnt  for  the  prescribed  probationary 
period  and  received  their  certificate. 

24.  Every    school    whose    teacher,   besides  being   registered,  JJJ'ipiJ 
has  done  successful  work  or  can  show  other  proof  of  efficiency,    ®^  *®"** 
may  have  one  or  more  pupil   teachers  not  exceeding  in  all 
(1)  one  for  every  forty  scnolars  in  average  attendance,   or  (2) 
two    for    a    principal    teacher    and   one    for    each    registered 
assistant. 

There  is  no  entrance  examination  for  pupil  teachers  before 
engagement,  but  they  must  be  certified  to  possess  good  health 
and  character  and  aptitude  to  teach,  to  be  at  least  13  years  of 
age,  and  to  have  reached  the  fifth  standard  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  at  least  six  months  before  engagement.  The 
usual  term  of  engagement  is  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  if  a  pupil  teacher  has  passed  the  examination  corre- 
sponding to  that  year,  he  or  she  receives  a  payment  of  £4  for 
the  first  year,  £5  for  the  second,  and  £6  each  for  the  third 
and  fourth. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  receives  for  the  training  of  the  pupil 
teacher  during  the  year,  if  the  corresponding  examination  is 
passed,  the  sum  of  £3  for  the  first,  and  £1 10s.  for  every  additional 
pupil  teacher. 

Though  pupil  teachers  at  the  close  of  their  engagement  are  free 
to  choose  their  employment,  the  training  colleges  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  largely  recruited  from  their  number.  The  number  of 
pupil  teachers  examined  in  November,  1897,  was  590,  of  whom 
330  passed,  according  to  the  following  table : — 

Year.  ! 


Presented   - 

Passed 

Per  cent  passed 


1 

2   , 

3 

4 

1 

Total 

212 
93 
43-9 

194 

97 

;    50 

110 
74 
67-3 

1 
74   i 
66   1 
89*2 

590 
330 

50 

The  term  of  engagement  until  October  1893  was  for  three  years 
only. 

26.  About  twelve  years  ago  persons  other  than  pupil  teachers, 
for  the  most  part  the  more  advanced  scholai*s  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  pupil  teachers' 
examinations,  then  recently  instituted  at  local  centres,  lor  a 
nominal  fee  of  2.s\  (ki.     The  number  of  candidates  availing  them- 
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selves  of  these  facilities  has  grown  enormously,  until  in  November, 
1897,  no  fewer  than  1,162  presented  themselves. 
The  following  gives  the  result  of  their  examination : — 


Year. 


Presented   - 

Pas-sed 

Per  cent,  passed  - 


1 

2 

3 

4 

560 

176 

163 

273 

114 

55 

41 

98 

20 

31-2 

27 

36 

1 

Total. 


1,162 
308 
26*5 


1'he  fourth  year  examination  has  been  made  the  entrance 
examination  for  training  colleges,  and  the  registration  examination 
for  teachers,  and  upon  its  results  are  awanled  training  coU^ 
exhibitions.  Scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools  under  the 
Education  Law,  and  trade  scholarships,  given  to  boys  \villing  to 
be  properly  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  are  awarded  on  the  first  and 
third  year  examination  respectively.  With  reference  to  the  last 
mentioned,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  without  some 
such  inducement  tne  apprenticeship  law  would  be  practically  a 
dead  letter  in  the  colony,  and  the  apprenticeship  system  non- 
existent. The  word  "  apprenticeship '  has  associations  for  the 
older  inhabitants  which  strongly  prejudice  them  against  it,  and 
the  semi-servitude  which  it  suggests  to  them  is  abhorrent  to  the 
mind  of  men  whose  immediate  ancestors  were  slaves, 
haiiiing.  26.  There  are  six  training  colleges  containing  132  men  and 

()1  women  students.  Only  one  of  these,  the  Shortwood  Training 
College  for  Women,  with  30  students,  is  exclusively  managed 
and  supported  by  the  Government.*  The  largest  traimng 
college  for  men — that  maintained  by  the  trustees  of  the  Lady 
Mico  Charity  in  London,  with  the  assistance  of  a  yearly  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  of  £2,250  —  contains  80  students. 
The  other  colleges  arc  denominational,  two  being  for  men 
and  two  for  women  students.  The  denominational  colleges 
receive  a  maintenance  grant  of  £25  from  Government  for  each 
student  admitted  under  the  regulations  and  a  further  grant  of 
£10  for  each  who  parses  the  annual  examination.  The  course 
in  all  the  colleges  is  one  of  three  years.  The  curriculum  includes 
Reading  and  Elocution,  English  Grammar,  English  Ortho^phy 
and  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Scripture, 
Elementiiry  Science,  Music  (both  vocal  and  uistrumentaf,  and 
theory),  School  Management,  Algebra  (except  in  women's 
colleges),  Euclid  and  Drawing.  Women's  colleges  take  Needle- 
work in  place  of  Algebra.  Specially  promising  students  are 
allowed  to  take  up  Latin,  Frencn  and  Higher  Mathematics,  and 
grants  are  given  jfbr  passes  in  those  subjects.  All  the  training 
college  students  are  examined  in  the  same  week,  just  before 
Christmas,  and  only  those  who  pass  all  their  annual  examina- 
tions receive  certificates  entitling  them  to  the  annual  paymenta 
of  special  grants  as  explained  in  Paragraph  22. 

*  For  the  recent  change  in  the  status  of  the  Shoriwood  College,  ste 
Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Report 
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• 
Teachers  are  not  appointed  or  paid  (directly)  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  there  is  no  system  of  pensions,  and  none  has  ever  been  given. 

27.  No  free  meals  are  supplied  to  needy  scholars  in  any  of 
the  elementary  schools.  Scarcity  of  food  is  a  most  unusual 
thin^  in  Jamaica,  except  in  great  droughts  and  in  isolated 
localities.  In  such  cases  private  individuals  have  been  known 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  supply  conimeal  or  flour  to  one  or 
two  schools.  Very  often  it  is  wnen  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
imsaleable  food  that  the  peasantry  tind  times  the  hardest. 
Want  of  money  and  want  ot  clothing  are  at  times  keenly  felt ; 
and  inability  to  procure  decent  clothes,  whilst  causing  little  or  no 
suffering  such  as  is  experienced  in  colder  climates,  seriously 
aftects  the  attendance  at  the  schools.  In  a  drought  such  as 
Jamaica  experienced  in  the  spring  of  1897  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  coimtry  the  children  are  largely  occupied  in  fetching 
water  from  any  distance  up  to  six  or  seven  miles,  and  the 
falling-off  in  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is  very  marked. 

28.  There  are  no  continuation  schools  or  classes.  Work  Continuation 
begins  for  the  labouring  class  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  Schools, 
and  ends  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  .people  go  to  bed  very  early.  A  system  of 
evening  continuation  schools  would  mean  little  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  and  would  be  very 
difficult  to  introduce,  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  towns. 

29.  As  secondary  and  higher  education  is  mainly  under  Secondary 
private  management,  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  dealt  fi<i«c*tion. 
with  in  paragraph  9.    A  Secondary  Education  Law  was  passed  in 

1892  (at  the  same  time  as  the  Primary  Education  Law)  providing 
for  the  gradual  establishment  in  all  important  centres  where 
efficient  endowed  or  private  secondary  schools  did  not  exist,  of 
secondary  day  schools  supported  by  the  Government  and 
managed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  One  such  school  has  been 
established  in  Montego  Bay,  the  second  town  in  the  Island,  and 
is  doing  well. 

The  endowed  schools  of  the  Island  were,  as  hasalready  been  Siiid, 
brought  by  a  Law  pivssed  in  1879  under  the  control,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  the  Schools  Commission.  Tlie  only  school  under  the 
C'Ommission's  direct  control  and  management  is  the  Jamaica  High 
School,  with  accommodation  for  over  50  boys,  mth  which  is 
associated  University  College.  These  institutions  receive 
£1,000  a  year  from  endowments  and  £1,300  a  year  from  the 
Government.  There  are  28  foundation  scholars  in  the  school, 
who  pay  no  fees,  besides  six  scholars  sent  from  lower  endowed 
schools,  and  the  receipts  from  paying  scholars  have  amounted  to 
JUS  much  as  £1,600  per  annum.  No  school  in  the  British  Empire 
takes  a  higher  position  than  this  (for  its  size)  in  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations. 

The  other  endowed  schools  in  the  Island  receive  no  aid  from 

Government,  except  in  the  form  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  on 

moneys  held  for  them  by  the  Government.     They  are  managed  in 

,  detail  for  the  most  part  by  local  Boards  of  management,  but  are 

subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Commission,  as  explained  in  sec- 
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tion  10  of  the  Historical  Sketch.    Kxanjinations  of  all  these  schools 
are  annually  held  under  conditions  approved  of  by  the  Commission 

TecliDical  30.  Nothing  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  technical 

Instraction.  instruction,  and  nearly  all  the  commercial  education  that  is  given 
is  given  in  the  schools  referred  to  in  Paragraph  9.  All  ele- 
mentary 8<;hools  are  expected  to  teach  ordinary  ousiness  forms, 
and  a  little  more  is  tauj^ht  in  some  of  the  larger  elemental}' 
schools  in  the  towns,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  Code  schedule 
As  stated  above,  we  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  intro- 
duction into  the  schools  of  manual,  or  more  strictly,  hand  and 
eye  training,  and  what  little  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  training  is  mainly  of  a  tentative  character. 
What  is  being  aimed  at  is  tne  inculcation  by  practical  illustration 
and  experiment  of  sound  agricultural  principles. 

**«|<>""»tory  31,  There  is  one  large  combined  reformatory  and  industrial 
^1  &3liiK>Is  ^^^'^^>^^  for  boys,  one  reformatory  for  girls,  one  industrial  school  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  all  maintained  entirely  by  Government. 
Besides  these  there  are  large  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
in  Kingston  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  ('atholics,an(l 
u  small  industrial  school  for  girls  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Kngland,  a  fixed  sum  per  head  being  paid  to  these  institutions 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  child  therein  by  the  authorities  of 
the  parish  from  which  the  child  comes.  The  elementary  schools 
in  connection  with  these  institutions  are  inspected  and  reported 
on  by  the  Elducation  Department,  and  the  general  management 
is  reported  on  by  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  as 
Inspector  of  Industrial  ?»chools.  There  is  also  an  industrial 
s(ihool  in  Spanish  ToAvn,  altogether  unsupported  by  Government. 
The  number  of  children  in  these  schools  is  408 ;  293  boys  and 
115  girls,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  (Tovernment  is  £6,948. 

Schools  for         32.  There  are  no  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  HIhmI,      j^^j.  £^j.  qi^Jj^p  defective  children.     Enouiries  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  blind  cnildren,  but  it  is  found 
that  they  are  so  few  and  so  scattered  that  arrangements  for 
giving  them  special  instruction  would  be  difficult  and  expensive. 

T.  Capper, 


etc. 


^  Recent  Reports  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Rejx)rt  of  the  Commission  apjx^inted  to  enquire  into  the 
System  of  Education  in  Jamaica,  1898,  and  other  documents  relating  to 
Education  in  Jamaica,  can  l)e  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stophcn'.s  HoiLse,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Statistics  showing  the  prograss  of  Elementary 

from  lft6S  to  1899. 


Education  in  Jamaica 


Years  ending    ^ 


SO  September 
1808 


1 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
188» 
81 
18»1 
1892 
1808 
1804 
1896 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1800 


March 


286 


I 

it 

I 

^  a 


320 
406 
438 
466 
500 
626 
660 
683 
617 
646 
681 
687 
677 
688 
701 
728 
723 
726 
771 
826 

836 
872 
012 
067 
062 
032 
032 
013 
806 


10,761 
20.430 
264M1 
33,343 
38,006 
37,406 
43,136 
41,028 
46,664 
50,832 
61,488 
62,243 
66,382 
48,86') 
68,366 
66,312 
57,567 
62,106 
61,671 
62,424 
71.643 
75.613 

80,100 
84,110 
02,136 
07,466 
104,140 
100,352 
06,660 
06,20.'! 
07,001 


u 

|l 

?5-< 


12,216 
11,660 
14,600 
10,644 
22,436 
22,044 
25,160 
24,686 
27,270 
20,185 
20,670 
28,661 
32,871 
26,640 
20,804 
32,203 
33,204 
36,070 
34,825 
36,613 
41,020 
43,563 

44,410 
46,161 
52,083 
64,606 
62,580 
60,617 
58,411 
57,063 
57.508 


1 
3 
4 

6 
7 
11 
17 
31 
46 
61 
M 
64 
70 
52 
47 
47 
60 
66 
70 
01 
100 
104 

116 
180 
143 
160 
160 
164 
168 
160 
170 


M 

• 

• 

AS 

1 

1 

Schoo 
'  Build 

i 

3 

D 

3 

"3 

5» 

c 

2 

"3 

•"• 

^ 

O  a>:5 

03 

6 
20 
35 
68 
04 
126 
145 
144 
167 
161 
176 
202 
238 
106 
164 
212 
216 
261 
264 
285 
280 
288 

310 
320 
880 
367 
345 
366 
347 


807 


£ 

2,078 
4,161 
6,867 
8,960 
0,807 
10,061 
12,807 
12,074 
14,766 
15,707 
16,804 
16,077 
18,902 
16,024 
16,724 
17,754 
17,861 
20,170 
20,160 
20,078 
23,383 
26,306 

•42,507 
20,005 
t:4S,560 
:56,435 
52,828 
50,203 
50,808 
53,564 
51,561 


5« 

1 

il 

Je 

(2 

«5- 

1 

111 

Fees. 

Grant 
aided. 

,260 
,200 
,600 
.400 
,586 
,484 
,500 
,673 
,600 
,600 
,600 
,620 
,600 
,600 
,600 
,410 
,500 
,600 
.600 
,305 

,943 
,443 
,480 
,465 
,490 
.406 
,320 
510 


£ 

£     8. 

- 

10    8 

3,106 

16  10 

3,786 

17  16 

5,216 

20    5 

6,873 

22  12 

6,812 

24    2 

6,067 

26  12 

5,011 

24  IS 

6,610 

25  10 

6,060 

27    0 

6,776 

29    0 

6,123 

26    6 

6,763 

27  18 

6,380 

23    7 

4,783 

24  14 

6,478 

26  12 

7,148 

26    3 

7,008 

27  14 

6,028 

27  18 

6,738 

27  16 

7,004 

90    6 

8,060 

81  10 

0,003 

33  10 

8,842 

83    6 

6,640 

tt47  16 

45 

:60    0 

- 

64  18 

- 

63  17 

- 

64  12 

— 

58  IS 

- 

57    8 

^    ■ 


a 

4 

7 

8 

8 

8 

16 

10 

»| 

16 1 

loi 

11 

u 


*  18  months.  ^^      . 

t  Including  part  of  ttrst  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  of  4«.  per  unit  of  average  attendance. 
t  Including  also  special  grant  for  compensation  where  fees  liad  exceeded  4«.  per  unit  OTj 
age  attendance. 


Census 

Could  Read.: 
452,472 

Returns. 

Population. 

Per     Could  Read 
Cent.   '  and  Write. 

Per 

Cent. 

AUending 
School. 

1871 

506.154 

30-1 

71,074 

14-0 

40,610 

1881                           -       580,804 

231,068 

39-8 

115,418 

20-0 

67,408 

1801          ...       630,401 

202,288 

4V7 

177,706 

27-8 

09,760 

Percentage  of  ad-             26-3 
vauce   in  the  20 

81-2 

62 

150-3 

97"« 

145*7 

years. 

• 

RHOiSTRAR-GBNXBAL's  MARR140B  RBTCRN8.— The  percentiige  of  brides  and  brid 
ing  the  UarrU?e  Register  with  a  mark  has  decreased  from  60-2  in  1883-4,  the  lint  yeMr 
we  have  reliable  sUtistlcs  on  this  point,  to  478  in  1806-6,  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent.    TW 
ber  of  these,  therefore,  who  afflx  a  proper  signature  Increased  during  the  same  period 
to  62*2,  or  by  27  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


Statistics  of  Age. 

TABLE  I. 


standard 

A. 

B. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

Average    Age   of  ) 
theScliolare  ..  / 

7 

8} 

10 

10 

lOJ 

11 

12 

m 

1 

18* 

TABLE  II. 


Reading  and  Writ- \ 
ing  Standard   . .  / 


P<y  cent 


TABLE  III. 


Yean  of  age. 


Per  cent. 


•14      -53      6-02 


6 


9-95 


8 


IIM     12-06 


12-68 


16 


•48 


TABLE   IV. 


u 
n 

a 

5 


8 


A     .181 
B.    I    1 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

6. 

^ 
I. 

ToUl  ,182 


506 
16 


-  I     _ 


6,668 

204 

64 


6 


7^1 

1,170 

413 

104 

23 

2 


«,791 

2,648 

1,489 

612 

161 

43 

6 


9 


4,666 

2,917 

3,019 

2,629 

2,880 

2,763 

1,328 

1,9j7 

617 

1,204 

212 

588 

31 

171 

6 

22 

10 


11 


620 


6,833 


9,643 


11,699 


12,247 


12,191 


1,828 

2,018 

2,626 

2,194 

1,829 

1,139 

423 

90 

2 

12,049 


12 


1,000 

1,432 

2,016 

2  028 

2,084 

1,649 

962 

276 

6 

11,436 


18 


687 

840 
1,288 
1,666 
1.907 
1,937 
1,409 

661 

16 

10,149 


192 

471 

762 

1,070 

1,310 

1,485 

1.610 

1,011 

14 

7,776 


14 


8 

00 

14 


28 
100 
171 


308 
362 
466 
401 
28 

2,097 


8 

20 
82 
66 

70 
112 
206 

280 
8 

786 


s 


< 

& 

m 

a 
16 


1 

6 

18 

22 

38 

48 

183 

173 

1 

480 


I 
I 
s 

QQ 

.a 

'*» 

16 


7 

8 

15 

36 


32,073 

14,674 

18,856 

11,013 

9,550 

7,5:7 

6,318 

2,928 

S8 

96,922 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Synopsis  of  Principal  Changes  in  the  Elementary  School  Systkm 

IN  Jamaica  1867-97. 

1867. — Introduction  of  the  system.  All  schools  aided  (except  industrial) 
were  required  to  charge  fe&s.  Schools  were  awarded  marks  on  exanuDation 
up  to  a  maximum  of  &4.  Those  with  two-thirds  of  the  possible  nuudmmn 
or  over  called  first  class,  one-half  to  two-thirds  second,  and  one-third  to 
one-half  third.  This  proportion  required  for  each  of  the  principal  subjects, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate.  Age  hmits 
four  to  seventeen. 

Grants : — 

First  class  schools  received  20/.  and  6s.  per  unit  of  average. 
Second  „  15/.  and  5». 

Third  „  10/.  and  4». 

Sewing  2s,  ner  unit  of  average  at  sewing  class.  Industrial  schools,  in 
which  three  Hcnool  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  manual  labour  on  a  regular 
system,  £10,  £7  10«.,  or  £5. 

1870.— Building  grants  given  for  new  schools. 

Government  Training  (JoUege  opened  and  Mico  College  subsidised. 

1873. — Industrial  schools  require<l  to  give  only  two  school  hours  to  manual 
lal)our.  Grants  to  these  »choolH  as  alN>ve,  and  in  addition  3«.,  2«.  6rf.  or  2». 
])er  unit  of  average. 

1875. — Grants  to  industrial  schools  reduced. 

Grants  to  1st  class  schook  made  Hx.  per  mark  insteiul  of  the  sum  of  £:20. 
„         2nd  „  Is.        „  „  £15. 

,♦         3rd  „  es.        „  „  £ia 

1877. — Grants  given  to  pupil  teachers  of  £4,  £5  and  £6  for  the  first,  second 
and  third  year  of  service  respectively^!  subject  to  their  iiassing  an  examination 
by  means  of  printed  cards  at  the  time  the  schools  tney  were  employed  in 
were  insi)ected. 

Grants  to  schoolmasters  for  instructing  them  out  of  school  hours,  £3  for 
one,  £4  10^.  for  two,  and  £l  10«.  for  each  additional  pupil  teacher. 

1878. — Grants  to  industrial  schools  discontinued. 

1879.— Grant  of  £15  given  for  each  resident  student  in  a  voluntary  training 
college  on  his  pa.H8ing  an  annual  examination. 

1881. — Teachers  convicted  of  any  offence  aeainst  morality  not  permitted 
to  take  employment  in  Government  aided  schools.  (Restoration  ix>s8ible 
after  one  year  at  least.) 

Onlv  144  days  out  of  the  180  school  days  in  the  year  required  to  be  taken 
for  calculating  average  attendance.  (As  many  as  36  days,  when  attendance 
was  exceptionally  low  owing  to  severe  weather  or  other  causes,  could  thus 
be  omitted.) 

Advances  on  account  of  the  annual  grants  expected  to  be  earned  at  next 
inspection  made  quarterly. 
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1882. — Pupil  teachers  first  examined  in  centres  at  a  fixed  date  witli 
impers  that  had  not  been  used  before.    Fifty-nine  examined. 

First  Government  examination  of  training  colleges  in  December  with 
freshly  set  papers.    Twenty-six  candidates. 

Grant  of  £7  given  for  each  non-resident  student  at  a  voluntary  training 
college  on  his  passing  the  annual  examination. 

Teachers  admitted  to  third  year  training  college  examination. 

Certificates  granted  on  the  ))assing  of  the  third  year  examination,  to 
teachers  at  once,  and  to  training  college  students  after  two  years'  successful 
work  as  teachers,  with  an  accompanying  payment  of  £10  in  each  case. 

Grants  made  to  holders  of  certificates  of  £15,  £lO  or  £5  according  to  the 
class  of  schools  examined  under  them  during  the  year. 

1887. — An  additional  grant  of  £20  per  annum  paid  monthly  for  each 
resident  student  under  training  at  a  voluntary  training  college. 

An  additional  grant  of  10«.  to  each  school  on  annual  grant  list  for  keeping 
clock  in  proper  order,  and  for  appliances. 

Voluntary  candidates  first  admitted  to  pupil  teachers'  examinations  on 
l)ayment  of  a  nominal  fee  of  2s.  6d. 

1892. — Passing  of  Elementary  and  Secon(lary  Education  Laws  and 
apjiointnient  of  Board  of  Education.  Ag3  limits  made  five  U)  fourteen, 
infant  Hchot)ls  and  deoartnients,  three  to  ten.  ( Jovernor  given  jM)wer  to 
introduce  compulsion  locally  or  generally  by  proclamation.  Advances  to 
schools  ])aid  monthly  instead  of  tpiarterly.  AlK)lition  of  fees,  sultstitution 
of  grant  of  4«.  per  unit  of  average  to  l>e  \md  out  of  a  sj)ecial  tax  on  houses. 
New  schools  not  to  be  aided  before  bjing  declared  necessary  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Small  scholarships  given  to  best  scholars  from  elementary 
schools  tenable  at  secondary  schools.  Provision  made  for  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  under  general  control  of  Board  of  Education  in  places 
which  were  without  adequate  provision  for  secondary  education.  Scnolar- 
ships  of  £lO  to  £60  a  year  given  on  results  of  C.ambndge  Local  and  London 
Matriculation  Examinations. 

1893. — First  Revised  Code  came  into  force.  The  main  provisions  as  to 
grants  were  as  follows  : — 

Schools  under  80  in  average  attendance  for  every  mark  15«.  and  Id  per 
unit  of  average  over  20.  ^  The  whole  of  thLs  grant  to  be  paid  to  the  princi])al 
teacher  in  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Schools  of  80  in  average  attendance  and  over,  £l  per  mark,  and  4«.  to  fkt. 
per  unit  of  average  attendance  over  80,  for  additional  remuneration  to  the 
principal  teacher. 

Appliances  grant,  6d.  (ter  unit  of  average  attendance. 
Schools  over  150,  25/.,  and  4«.  per  mark  for  assisted  teacher. 

Schools  over  60  and  with  infant  dei>artment 

Schools  over  80  and  not  entitled  to  pupil  teacher 

Schools  over   100  and  entitled  to  only  one    pupil    £15  for  additional 

teacher    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  /    woman  teacher. 

Schools  over  120  and  entitled  to  two  pupil  teachers 

or  more  ------  -        -  ^ 

Drawing— 1«.  or  2s,  per  scholar  satisfactorily  taught. 

Agriculture — Grants  not  exceeding  £  10,  according  to  circumstances  and 
valim  of  work  done. 

The  princi)>al  changes  not  affecting  grants  were  (1)  the  increase  of  the 
niarks  given  for  the  principal  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing^  and  Arithmetic, 
from  12  to  18  each,  or  from  36  to  54  in  the  aggregate  ;  and  the  reduction  of 
them  for  theseconoary  subjects  from  48  to  30  :  (2)  the  addition  of  elementary 
geometrical  drawing  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools ;  (3)  the  requirement 
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that  as  far  an  practicable  every  school  should  have  three  mana^rs  ;  (4)  tk 
Oldening  of  a  register  of  teachers,  admission  to  which,  except  in  the  case  d 
successful  teachers  of  some  standing,  was  to  be  reflated  by  examination ; 
(.'))  the  provision  for  the  regular  investigation,  with  the  assi9tance  when 
liossible  of  disinterested  managers,  of  char^  of  immorality  and  miaooDdnct 
not  otherwise  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department ;  (6)  ^ 
extension  of  the  pupil  teachers'  course  by  one  year  ;  (7)  provision  for  the 
admission  of  teachers  for  one  year  to  training  colleges  ;  and  (8)  the  in^ 
duction  of  regulations  as  to  minimum  school  staff  and  floor  space. 

1895. — Second  Revised  tVxle  approved  and  brought  into  force.  The 
changes  were  of  slight  importance.  The  marks  for  the  principal  subjects 
wei-e  reduced  to  4r),  and  those  for  the  secondary  subjects  raised  to  39. 

Detailed  regulations  were  made  as  to  the  grants  for  agricultural  teachingi 
which  ranged  from  £l  to  £10. 

It  was  provided  that  where  handicrafts  were  properly  taught  a  grant  not 
exceeding  £10  might  be  given.  The  aupnipriation  of  tne  grant  of  4«.  to  6l 
]>er  unit  of  average  over  80,  to  the  further  remuneration  of  the  principal 
teacher  was  discontinued,  and  it  was  allowed  to  be  used  for  tiie  gen^ 
purposes  of  the  school. 

First  publication  of  the  educational  bulletin  for  the  information  uf 
managers  and  teachers. 

[1900.— A  numlier  of  imfK)rtant  Articles  in  the  New  Code  which  oune 
into  force  on  May  10,  19(K),  will  Ixj  found  in  the  Supplementary  Notes  at 
the  end  of  this  Report.] 
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APPENDIX  F* 

Standards  of  Classification  down  to  the  New  Code,  1900. 

Schedule  A. 


Standards  of  Classification. 

All  .schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  will  be  examined  accoixling  to  these 
Standards.  The  maximum  marks  attainable  will  only  be  given  at  inspection 
when  the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  are  taken,  and 
when  the  school  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency 
that  would  be  possible  under  any  teaching.  Every  lower  degree  of  efficiency 
will  receive  a  projiortionately  smaller  number  of  marks,  which  may  be 
fractional. 

Children  in  higher  standards  (chief  subjects)  or  divisions  (secondary 
subjects)  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  subjects  for  lower  standards  or 
divisions  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

I.    Chief  Subjects. 

[All  scholars  are  required  to  be  placed  in  the  same  classes  in  reading  and 
writing  ;  and  the  marks  for  arithmetic  will  be  lower  in  proportion  as  this  is 
not  the  case  in  that  subject  also.  The  inspector  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  are  properly  taught  in  the  school.) 


♦  Appendix  F,  with  Appendices  G  and  H,  are  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  educational  system  described  in  Mr.  Capper's  foregoing  report 
and  reviewed  by  the  Jamaica  Education  Commission,  18d8,  in  the  report 
Bummarised  below. 

The  Courses  of  Study  and  Standards  of  Classificatiou  laid  dowu  by  the 
New  Code  of  May,  1900,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Part  IL  of  thi^ 
Beport, 


n 
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APPENDIX  F.— Schedule  A.— Chief  SuBJECTs-^ii//Mfi«/. 


SiihJ«cU. 


RMding 


RecitAtlun 


AUndard  I. 

A.  B. 

Children  under  Children  under 

fleveD  (the  majority    Ten  (the  majorlty 
from  Four  to  Six),    from  Fire  to  Seven) 


Ab  before,  but  in- 
cluding words  up 
to  the  standard  of 
Infant  Headers. 


To  rjod  simul- 
taiieonslv,  and 
separately  from 
blafjlcboard,  sim- 
ple sentences  con- 
taining words  of 
elementary  sound «. 

To  analyse  (vocally)  such  words  Into 
their  component  sounds,  recognidng 
and  naming  the  letters  that  represent 
them. 

To  build  up  (vocally)  these  components 
into  new  wo;ds. 


To  recite  simul- 
taneously and  se- 
parately a  simple 
school  song  or 
liyniii. 


To    recite    three 
verses  as  before. 


C. 


To  read  familiar 
words,  phrases 
and  simplQ  sen- 
tences from  black- 
board, chart,  Ac. 
To  read  a  short 
passage  from  a 
First  StandanI 
Keader. 


To     recite      four 
verses  as  before. 


Ststtdsnin. 


To  read  s  ihort  pit- 
sage  from  s  Sccind 
Standard  Rflsder. 


Tb  recite  A)  Usnof 
simple  vene  ai 
before. 


Writing   Ami 
Orthography. 


To    fjirni     li^l'crs     \^     before,     s1im> 


Composition 


(print  and  t^ciip) 
with  sticks  and 
rincrs,  and  draw 
them  on  the  slate 
from  blackboard 
or  from  dirta- 
tion. 


To  answer  direct 
questions  in  the 
form  of  simple 
sentences. 


wonls  and  sh<irt 
ea  y  sentence^ 
fn>iii  the  Infant 
Reader. 


Totellslmnlefauts 
abont  objects  in 

Eictures  exhl- 
ited,  in  com- 
plete sentencM. 
To  turn  these  into 
negative  and  in- 
terrogative sen- 
tinces. 


To  ropy  on  5la'.  ? 
in  mannsrript 
characters  two 
lines  of  print, 
commencing  with 
a  cBplt.il  letter. 


Answering  ques- 
tions orally  in 
whole  sentences 


A  passage  of  in't 
n*ordthaii((MirlhKi 
from  an  elemestir? 
reading  book,  doa- 
br  read  coos  tai 
then  dictated  wod 
by  word. 

C-opy  books  (JuSi 
text  or  medioB 
band)  to  be  sbovn. 

.\nsweriagon  tbeibir 
questions  abo^  fa- 
miliar scenes  lad 
objects    in 
sentences. 


Arithmetie 


To  tell  at  siglit  the 
nnmberof  objects 
in  a  group  up  to 
six  without  conn  t- 
ing. 

To   add   ami  sub- 
tract up  to  10. 

To  represent  these 
proceeses  by 

hgures  and  sym- 
bols. 


To  add  and  sub- 
tract up  to  lUO. 

To  count  by  twos, 
threes,  and  fours 
up  to  100. 

MidtiplicationUble 
up  to  five  times 
five. 

To  tell  at  sight  th  3 
numberofobjeits 
in  a  group  up  to 
10  without  count- 
ing. 


Notation  and  nu- 
meration of  num- 
bers not  exceed- 
ing 1,000.  Simple 
addition  and 
subtraction  of 
numbers  of  not 
more  than  three 
figures.  (In  addi- 
tion not  mon 
than  live  lines  to 
be  given.)  The 
multiplication 
table  to  six  times 
12. 


Xotati(Hi  and 
ration  of  numbers 
not  exceedjnr 

100,000.  The  fOBf 
simple  rules.  Mol- 
tipUcatJoa  asd 
division  to  be  bjr 
numbers  mit  greater 
than  12.  The  mvl- 
tiplicatlon  table  ip 
tolSxlSandpeooe 
table  to  128. 


l^Tcntal  Arithmetic— Short  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  may  be  given  in  Uie  examination  of  all 
SUndard  quantities  and  should  be  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  next. 


*^  Reading  with  intelligence  will  be  required  in  all  the  Standards,  and  Increased  flneiMT  and 
expression  In  successive  >ears.  Two  set4  of  reading  books  mnst  Iw  provided  In  all  Standards,  one  of 
which  in  Standards  s}M>ve  the  Second  should  relate  if  possible  to  Jamaica.  The  Inspector  ns? 
examine  from  any  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  Standard,  and  from  Standard  III.  and  npwardafrom  ut 
book  or  naasage  suitable  for  the  purpose  which  he  may  select.  The  intelligence  of  the  readinc  will 
be  testdd  partly  by  questions  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

t  Intelligence  and  expression  with  dus  attention  to  articulation,  inflection  and  emphasis  will  h? 
reiiuired  in  the  recitation  of  all  Standards. 

:  Tiie  writing  and  arithmetic  of  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.  may  be  on  slates  or  paper,  at  tlie  divn- 
tlon  of  the  Kanagers ;  in  Standards  IV.  and  upwards  It  should  be  on  paper.  EiUier  the  veriie»i  « 
sloping  system  will  be  accepted.  ***  * 
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standard  III. 


Standard  IV. 


Standard  V. 


Standard  YI. 


Standard  VII 


To  read  a 


LX)  reaa  a  pasaagf 
from  a  Third  Stan 
dard  reader. 


e 


To  recite  80  linei  of 
poetry  and  to  know 
their  meaning. 


Six  Ibei  from  one  of 
the  reading  books 
of  the  atandand, 
ilovljr  read  once 
and  then  dictated. 

Oopjr  hooka  (capttala 
and  flgarea,  large 
and  small  band)  to 
be  shown. 


Writing  on  slate  aim- 
pie  wntences  con- 
tafaiing  specified 
noons,  verbs,  adjec- 
Uvea  and  adverbs. 


The  former  rales, 
with  long  division. 
Addition  and  anb- 
trsction  of  money. 
Soman  nnmbers  to 
HH.  Time  by  a 
dock  or  watch. 


To  read  a  rassage 
from  a  Fourth 
Standard  reader. 


To  recite  40  lines 
of  poetry,  and  to 
know  their  mean- 
ing. 


Eight  lines  of 
poetry  or  prose, 
slowly  read  once, 
and  then  dic- 
Uted. 

Copy  books  to  be 
shown. 


Exercise  in  the 
transposition  of 
words  in  simple 
poetry  into  the 
order  of  prose. 

Very  simple  friend- 
ly letters  and  re- 
ceipts for  money. 


Compound  mles 
(money)  and  re- 
duction of  com- 
mon weights  and 
measures.  %  § 


To  read  a  passage  ,  To  read  a  passage 
from  some  staB-  i    from      one      of 


dard  author,  or 
from  a  Fifth 
Standard  reader. 


Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays,  or 
from  some  other  I 
standard  author.  I 


To  read  a  passage 
from  Shakespeare 
or  Milton,  or  from 
some  other  stan- 
dard author. 


To  recite  60  lines 
of  poetry  and  to 
explain  the  words 
and  allusions. 


Dictation. 
Copy  books  to  be 
shown. 


Writing  from  me- 
mory the  sub- 
stance of  a  short 
story  read  out 
twice. 

Paraphrase  of  sim- 
ple poetical  i>as- 
■ages.  Writing 
friendly  letters. 

The  simplest  busi- 
ness forms. 

Compound  rules, 
weighto  and  mea- 
sures. 

Fracuce,  bills  of 
parcels,  and  sim- 
ple proportion. 
The  unitary  me- 
thod. 

Addition  and  sub- 
traction of  proper 
fractions,  with 
denominators  not 
exceeding  12. 


These  should  not  involve  large  numbers,  should  tr<Mn  the  first  deal  with  concrete  as  well  as  abstract 

higher  Standard. 


To  recite  60  lines 
from  some  stan- 
dard poet,  and  to 
explain  the  words 
and  allusions. 


Dictation. 

Copy    books    and 

exercise  books  to 

be  shown. 


A  short  theme  or 
letter  on  an  easy 
subject. 

Business  corre- 
spondence. Para- 
IMirasing.  Letter 
writhig. 


Fractions,  vulgar 
and  decimal ; 
compound  pro- 
portion and  sim- 
ple interest. 


To  reclta  00  lines 
from  Shakespeare 
or  MUtou  or  some 
other  standard 
author,  and  to 
explain  the  words 
and  allusions. 

Dictation. 

Note    books    and 

exercise  books  to 

be  shown. 


Prfeis  or  abridg- 
ment of  docu- 
ment or  state- 
ment showing  ita 
most  important 
contenta.  Exer- 
cises in  the  right 
use  of  commercial 
terms. 


Averages,   percen- 
tages, and  stocks. 


t  The  scholars  of  the  Fourth  Standard  and  upwards  should  be  required  to  add  columns  of  pounds, 
■hillings,  and  pence  within  a  specified  time  in  order  to  show  readiness  and  accuracy. 

f  The  tables  to  be  learned  include  those  weights  and  measures  only  which  are  in  ordinary  use 


Tlx.:- 


LenfftK—ThB  mile,  furlong,  chain,  rod  or  pole,  yard,  foot,  and  inch. 
Weight.— The  ton,  hundredweight,  quarter,  stone,  pound,  ounce,  and  drachm. 
Capacity,— 4iautm,  bushel,  peck,  gallon,  quart,  and  pint, 
^raa.— The  square  mile,  acre,  rood,  square  pole  or  perch,  the  yard,  foot;  and  inch. 
TVnif .— Year,  month,  week,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second. 
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APPENDIX  F.— Schedule  A.— Secondary  Subjects. 

N.B.— The  tcholan  In  any  school  may  be  arranged  in  more  or  fewer  diTiaioni  than  are 
below,  according  to  the  lice  of  the  school,  so  long  as  the  whole  gromid  is  covered ;  bat  any 
of  this  kind  must  be  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  at  his  annual  visit. 


8CRIPTUBE  (including  the  Teaching  of  Morals). 


GEOORAPHT  AND  HISIOET. 


LA. 

(As  in  Chief 

Subjects.) 


LB. 

(As  in  Chief 
Subjects.) 


o 
8 


s 

s 

a/ 

i 


IB 

O 

s 

9 

I 


To  answer  intelligently  quMtions  on  thirty  lessons 
given  during  the  year  in  the  subject  according 
to  a  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  at  the 
previous  annual  examination. 


As  above. 


SCftlPTURB  KNOWUDOB. 

To  learn  by  heart  (I.)  Lord's 
Prayer,  Psalm  xzlii.,  Prov. 
xii.  17, 18, 19,  22. 

(11.)  Ten  Commandments, 
Matt.  V.  1-12,  xxil.  86-^. 

Leading  facts  in  Life  of  our 
Lord,  simple  Btociee  from 
lives  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
David. 


To  learn  by  heart  (iii.)  Deut. 
zxvlU.  1-14,  (iv.)  St.  John 
xiv.  1&-81. 

Fuller  facts  of  our  Lord's  life; 
some  of  chief  parables ;  his- 
tory of  Creation  and  Flood ; 
chief  facts  in  lives  of  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Joshua,  Solomon, 
Ahab,  aeseUah,  Kehemiah. 


Td  learn  by  heart  (v.)  Pro* 
verbs  xiv.  26,  xvi.  24,  xiz.  22; 
zx.  1,  xxiii.  81,  82,  xxvi.  28, 
and  xxvtti.  18;  Bphesians, 
vl.  1-8 ;  (vi.)  1  Cor.  xil.  81, 
andxiiL 

Our  Lord's  life  and  teaching ; 
teaching  of  Law  of  Moses  as 
to  duUes  of  parents  and 
children,  duty  to  poor, 
fatherless,  and  widows ; 
main  facta  of  Old  Testament 
history ;  main  facts  in  lives 
at  the  Apostles. 


Points  of  the  compass.  Isadisdfitff 
on  the  map.  Some  knovtedgeoftiK 
locality  round  the  acbooL 


Important  geographical 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  ai^ 
Simple  facts  relating  to  the  Qtap^ 
of  Jamaioa. 

Stories  of  great  men. 


Morals. 

Instruction  and  training 
throughout  the  year  in 
reverence  for  God,  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  purity, 
gentleness,  obedience  to 
parents,  to  teachers,  to 
persons  in  authority, 
politeness,  kindness  to- 
wards playmates  and 
animals. 


Beverence,  love  of  country, 
respect  for  authority, 
obedience  to  law,  honour, 
industry,        temperance, 

Surity,  politeness,  good 
ehaviour  at  home,  in 
school,  in  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  company,  avoid- 
ing evll-spMking  and 
profsaity. 


Reverence,  setf-raspect, 
patriotism,  courage,  self- 
control,  self-denial,  con- 
fession of  wrong,  forgive- 
ness, duties  of  the  dtuen, 
fidelity  to  offlrlal  trust. 


A  plan  of  the  school  vod  ^kmani 
The  four  carding  points,  uaaoi 
and  use  of  a  map.  "nie  sise  ud  Aaye 
of  the  world.  Oeogiaphk^  um 
simply  explained  and  ula&itedlv 
reference  to  maps.  Phyiksl  9» 
graphy  of  hills  and  riven. 

Stories  of  great  m/tm  and  great  ensU 


Physical,  political,  and  oonunerdU^ 
graphy  of  Jamaica  and  the  Brin 
Isles,  with  special  knowledge  of  tfei 
district  in  which  the  school  ii  lUmkL 
Map  of  Europe  and  N<»th  Anteriei 

Simple  stories  relating  to  Ed^  ^ 
Jamaican  History. 


MBAKS— Stated  lessons 
provided  for  in  the  time- 
table, as  well  as  in  inci- 
dental teaching;  stories, 
brief  biographies.  Illus- 
trative examples,  verses, 
proverbs,  maxims  of  the 
wise,  literary  gems  fitted 
to  cultivate  the  qualitlea 
named  above,  and  to 
mould  character  and 
direct  action. 


Physical,  political,  and  conifflerdalCi^ 
naphy  of  the  United  States  sari  Ban 
Empire,  and  general  oaUinci  of  m 
Geography  of  the  Worid.  IntenMi 
of  pioauctiona.  CircumataaeesvUn 
determine  climate.  Latitode  « 
longitude.  Day  and  ni^  n* 
seasons. 


Broad  outlines  of  English  and  Jaaa^ 
History.  Biosprapfaies  of  six  yum 
persons  in  Enyiah  or  JamaJcsaHJitg 
such  as  Alfred,  Heniy  V..  Oolnk^ 

§ueen  Elizabeth,  Cromwel],  Bo^ 
elsoD,    WeUlnfftoo.    dte.    Friu** 
events  In  life  of  Queen  Vlctaria. 


J 
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APPENDIX  F.— Schedule  A.^Siscondary  SvBJEcrs—continued, 


ELEMENTARY  8CIEKCE. 

7.  (A.  A  B.),^To  answer  intelllgently  quMtioiw  on  SO  letsons  given  during  the  year  in  the  subject 
acoording  to  a  scheme  approTed  <k  by  the  Inspector  at  the  preyious  annual  examination. 


ALTEBNATITI.    On  OXLT  RlQUIBKD. 


/^ 


Fhysics  and  Meohanlcs. 
(In  Town  Schools). 


Agriculture. 
(In  0ountf7  Schools). 


■^ 


Domestic  Economy 

(in  Ofa*ls'  Schools 

or  tor  the  girls  in 

mixed  Schools  when 

practicable). 


COICPULSOET. 

Natural  History. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


The   three    states    of 

Usefulness  of  the  vari- 

Ordinary   articles    of 

The  biiild  and  chief  or- 

matter. 

ous  domestic  animals, 

food,    clothing,    snd 

gans    of    the   human 

and  how  they  reimy 

washing. 

jMMly. 

kindnoss  and  care. 

.    , 

Ordinary     tools     and 

• 

machines(e.a.,  a  clock, 
a  pair  of  scales,  level. 
carpent«''s  tools,  Ac.) 

Tools,  and  how   they 
need  keeping  in  order. 

Neatness  and  cleanli- 

Need of  exercise,  clear - 

o 

ness  in    house    and 

liness,  temperance  \\\ 

K 

person  ;  purity  of  air. 

all  things. 

Building  a  house. 

Work  at  different 

The    dwelling ;    neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and 

A  few   main  laws    of 

i 

periods  of  the  year. 

health. 

1 

1 

ventilation. 

s 

The  common  objects  of 
cultivation  in  Jamaica. 

A  course  of  simple  les- 

sons (to  be  approved 

by  the  Inspector)  on 
the  lion,  tiger,  camel. 

- 

elephant,  leopard   or 

V 

• 

other  animals. 

r 

,  Common  properties  of 

Need  of  plants  (air,  soil, 

Food  and  beverages: 

Mechanism  of  motion. 

matter.     Barometer, 

water). 

their  properties  and 
nutritive  value.    Pu- 

thermometer. 

rity  of  water. 

Alimentation,    circula- 

tion, respiration. 

O 

Practical  measurement, 

Need  of    cultivation, 

S 

measures  of  length, 

and  what  makes  it 

Rules  of  health,  com- 

^4 

'    time,     velocity    and 

more  or  less  effective. 

mon  ailments,  treat- 

Properties of  nerve. 

5/  1    space. 

ment  of  the  sick. 

«\  ■ 

Regulation    of    plant 

M 

food  ;  manure  ;  folly 

Simple  lessons  of  hygi- 

t 

Matter  in  motion, 

of  btuning  the  plant 

Management    of    the 

ene. 

^ 

weifl^t,  Inertia,  mo- 
mentum. 

food     supplied     by 
nature. 

t 

• 

house. 

Outlines  of  the  classUi- 
cation  of  the  animal 

k 

kingdom. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Inspector  in  awarding  marks  under  this  head  will  have  special  regard  to  the  moral  training  and 
<ioodnct  w  tile  children,  to  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  school  premises  and  furniture,  and  to  the 
proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  both  for  teaching  and  examination. 

To  meet  the  requirements  respecting  discipline,  the  managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
ttie  Inspector  that  all  reasonable  care  Is  taken ;  in  the  ordinarv  management  of  the  school,  to  bring  up 
the  children  In  the  habits  of  ptmctnality,  of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and 
alio  to  impress  upon  the  chudren  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and 
rwect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

The  ordinary  discipline  of  the  School  must  be  prompt  and  exact,  and  yet  maintained  without  harshness 
sod  without  nolsT  demonstration  of  authority. 

In  particular,  the  honesty  of  the  scholars  under  examination,  and  the  degree  of  interest  they  show  in 
their  work,  will  be  taken  into  account ;  and  high  marks  will  not  be  given  unless  the  Inspector  is  satis- 
■ed  that  the  school  is  a  place  for  the  formation  of  right  habits,  as  well  as  a  place  of  instruction. 

The  Inspector  wQl  also  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the  School  Records,  and  the  faithfulness 
vtth  wUeh  tile  requirements  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  them  have  been  met.  The  marking  of 
uds  sohfeei  will  laigely  depend  upon  the  results  of  any  qMclal  visits  the  Inspector  may  have  been  able 
to  pay  dnrliv  the  year. 

A  ngnlation  systen  of  physical  drill  will  be  found  most  useful  in  securing  punctuality  and  obedience. 
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ENGLISH. 


^ani\aal  /.—Pointing  out  the  subject  in  an  easy 
sentence. 
Pointing  oat  uouim. 


Standard  i/.— Pointing  ont  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate in  an  easy  sentence. 
Pointing  out  nouns  and  verbs. 


Standard  ///.—Modiflcation  of  subject  and  pre- 
dicate \n  single  words.  Forma- 
tion of  illustratlTe  sentences. 
Pointing  out  parts  of  speech  and 
makiiig  sentences  containing 
them. 

Standard  /F.— Modification  of  subject,  predicate 
and  object  by  words  and  phrases. 
Simple  analysis.  Formation  of  il- 
lustrative sentence.  Easy  parsing. 


Inflection  of  the  wnm  and  b> 
noun.  Elementary  vacd-taD>an|. 

Standard  F.— Modification  of  subject,  pnSiatt, 
and  object  by  wurd^  phmHod 
sentences.  Woid-boildiaiLslitft 
more  advanced. 

Standard  F/.— Parsing  and  analyib  of  om^ 
sentenoea.  Word  -  baQfl«. 

Knowledge  of  Eng^  pnHni 
Correction  of  arateiicei  coatate- 
ing  common  faults  m  tftak 

Standard  VII  —Parsing.    Making  HOtaieei  iD» 

trating  the  ri^t  oae  d  gim 
words  and  phrases,  laemt^ 
of  English  tenninstiaBi  ^ 
recUou  of  common  enonktb 
use  of  words  and  in  tbel 
of  sentences. 


SINGING. 

More  than  half  marks  will  in  no  case  be  (riven  unless  some  success  is  attained  in  teaching  by  iMt«iii 

accoraance  with  the  Schedule. 


For  Schooli  %unnQ  the  Staff  Xotation. 


Fw  SehooU  tuing  the  Tonic  Soifa  Mttkod  ni 
y^otation. 


I.  {A.  Jk  fi.)-To  slug  by  ear  simple  songs  and  hymns  and  without  action.  To  mark  the  vtrirtkB^' 
simple  time  with  hands  and  f I'et.  'I'o  sing  the  scale  of  C  Major  from  the  staff  snd  sm 
the  notes. 


DiVISIOM  I. 

Note  7Mt.— 1.  To  sing  as  pointed  out  by  the  ex- 
aminer, the  notes  (of  the  key  chord  of  C  in  an  eaty 
order,  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables  Do  Mi  SoliDo), 

Song  Tett.^2.  To  sing  sweetly  any  one  of  at  least 
three  easy  school-songs  or  action  songs  previously 
prepared. 

The  compass  of  these  songs  should  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  an  octave,  say  from  C  to  C  or  U  to  D,  In  the 
treble  staves,  and  the  words  should  be  such  as 
children  can  understand. 


Division  II. 

Note  Teft.—l.  To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by 
the  examiner  and  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables,  the 
iiscending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale  of  C 
( Do)  the  notes  of  the  key-chord  of  C  (Do  Mi  Sol  Do% 
in  any  order,  and  also  small  groups  of  consecutive 
notes  of  the  scale  of  C  as  written  by  the  examiner. 

lime    Test.— To    sin?  on    one    sound    to    tbe 

O  A 

fcyiiable  " laa"  an  exercise  in  2  or  ^  time,  which 
shall  include  minims  or  crotchets. 

Ear  Teffl.— 8.  To  repeat  (i.e.,  imitate  not  name)  a 
simple  phrase  of  not  more  than  four  notes,  using 
t  he  syllable  "  laa^'  after  hearing  the  examiner  or 
teacher  sing  (or  play)  it  twice  through. 

Svfig  rest.— 4.  To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time 
and  tune,  and  sweetly,  any  one  of  at  least  five 
soiiool  songs  set  to  wonis  previously  prepared. 


D1TI8ION  I. 

1.  To  sing  from  the  examiner's  poliitiiis  on  ^ 
modulator  the  tones  of  a  Doh  chord  t»  sssr  m9 
order^  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables. 

2.  To  sing  sweetly  any  one  of  at  least  tfaree  OV 
school  songs  or  action  songs  previoos^r  prcpucd 

The  compass  of  the  muaic  should  wA  if  V'^ 
exceed  the  limit  of  an  octave,  and  the  woidi  ihcw 
be  such  as  children  can  understand. 


Division  II. 

Uote  Teat.—\ .  To  Sol-fa  slowly  from  the  enaiis^  | 
pointing  on  the  modulator,  in  any  key—tlK  *^ 
tone  and  chord  being  given,  the  tones  of  tbel 
chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  tber 
in  stepwise  succession 

Time  Te8i.—%.  To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  sylk^ 
'*  laa,"  an  exeroise  including  one  pulse  and  tvopw 
tones,  in  two  pulse  or  four  pulse  mearare. 

Ear  Tett.S.  To  imitate  a  simple  phnse  d  b^ 
more  than  four  notes  using  the  syllable  "Isa'  >A* 
hearing  the  examiner  or  teacher  sing  or  ^  i^ 
twice  through. 

Song  Teet.— 4.  To  sing  in  unison  in  good  ttat 
and  tune,  and  sweetly,  any  one  of  at  lesBt  t" 
school  songs  (set  to  wwoa)  prevloualy  uttatf^ 
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APPENDIX  F.— SoHBDULE  A.— Secojndaky  Subjects— ccm^intteG?. 


SINQING — continued. 


More  tiian  half  marlcB  will  in  no  case  be  siven  nnlees  some  snoceas  is  attained  in  teaching  by  note  in 

aoooraance  with  the  Schedule. 


For  Schools  using  the  Staff  Notation. 


For  Safaools  nslng  the  Tonic  Solfa  Method 
and  Notation. 


DiYiBioN  m. 

Note  T«8t.— 1.  To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by 
the  examiner,  nslng  the  Sol-fa  syllables,  a  series  of 
DoCea  in  the  Icey  of  G,  containing  an  F  sbsrp  contra- 
dicted by  an  F  natural,  and  a  B  flat  contradicted  by 
a  B  natural.  The  F  sharp  should  be  approached  by 
the  note  G  and  return  to  G,  and  the  B  flat  should  be 
approached  by  C  and  followed  by  A. 


Time  Test.— 2.  To  sing  on   one  sound    to  the 

pliable  "  laa  "  an  exercise  in  ^  or  J  time  containing 

semibreTes,  minims,  crotchets,  and  qusTers,  with 
dotted  minims ;  and  rests  on  non-accented  portions 
of  the  bar. 


Bar  Test.— To  repeat  and  afterwards  name  any 
three  omseentiTe  notes  of  the  scale  of  C,  which  the 
examiner  or  teacher  may  twice  sing  to  the  syllable 

laa  (or  play)  each  time,  first  giving  the  chord  or  the  i  laa  (or  play),  each  time  first  giving  the  doh  coi 
scale  of  C.  *  the  scale. 


DlYlsioir  III. 

NoU  Test  (Modulator).— (a)  To  Sol-fa  from  the 
examiner's  pointing  on  the  modulator,  or  from  dicta- 
tion, in  any  key,  simple  passsges  in  the  maJor 
diatonic  scale,  including  le  and  ta  in  step-wise 
progression,  used  thus,  s  fe  s— d  ta  1. 


Note  Test  (unritten  or  printed)  (6).  To  Sol-fa  at 
sight  a  written  or  printed  exercise,  including  the 
notes  of  the  Doh  cord  in  any  order,  and  any  other 
notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  in  step-wise 
succession.  The  exercise  not  to  ccmtain  any  diffi- 
culties of  time. 


Time  Test.— 2.  To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the 
syllable  "  laa "  an  exercise  in  three-pulse  or  four- 
pulse  measure,  containing  one-pulse  notes,  half 
pulse  notes  and  whole-pulse  rests  on  the  non- 
accented  pulses  of  the  measure. 


Ear  Test.—S.  To  imitate  to  "  laa,"  and  afterward 
name  any  three  consecutive  tones  of  the  scale, 
which  the  examiner  or  teacher  may  twice  sini 


DK  to 
ra  or 


Song  Te^.—To  sing  in  unison  or  parts,  in  sood 
time  and  with  due  expression,  any  one  of  at  least 
five  school  songs  or  rounds  (set  to  words)  previously 
prepared. 


Song  Test.— 4.  To  sing  in  unison  or  parts,  in  good 
time  and  tune,  and  with  due  expression,  any  one  of 
at  least  five  school  songs  or  rounds  (set  to  words) 
previously  prepared. 


ELEMENTABY  GEOMETRICAL  DBAWING. 


Stahdabd  I.— Draw  on  slate,  with  and  without 
ruler,  from  illustration  on  blackboard,  or  from  dicta- 
tion, straight  lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique; 
angles,  right,  acute,  obtuse,  one  side  of  each  angle 
b^g  horixontal;  letters  formed  of  horlxontal, 
vertical,  and  oblique  lines. 

STAKDAliD  II.— Mark  off  on  vertical,  horixontal, 
and  oblique  lines,  one,  two,  three  and  four  inches  ; 
divide  lines  by  points  into  two,  four,  and  eight  equal 
parts ;  draw  two  familiar  objects,  without  perspective 
effect,  represented  by  straight  lines. 


STAHDARD  IV.— Dr«w  on  slate,  with  and  without 
ruler,  rhombus;  concentric  squares,  sides  four 
Inches,  two  inches,  one  Inch,  on  diagonals  or 
diameters. 


Standard  v.— Draw  on  slate  parallel  lines,  verti- 
cal, horizontal,  oblique,  with  half-inch  spaces 
between  them. 


Draw  a  regular  octagon. 


STA5DARD  ID.— Draw  on  slate,  with  and  without  1     Standard  VI.— Draw  a  regular  hexagon.    Two  or 


ruler,  equilateral  and  isosceles  triangles. 

Draw  with  and  without  ruler  a  square,  side  three 
hiches,  divided  by  diameters. 


mora  symmetrical  arrangements  of  straifl^t  lines  in 
the  square,  hexagon  and  equilateral  trluii^e.  Use 
of 


in  previous  Standards,  but 


Standard  TII.— As 
with  greater  accuracy. 
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ScHEDUus  A.— Spbcial  Subjects. 


NEBDLEWOBX. 


/.  (A.  A  B.)    Needle  Drill. 

Thimble  drill. 
Knittiiw  pin  drill. 

To  hem  three  inches  one  colour,  to  Bhow 
flpeeimene  of  Kindergarten  worlc  In  eome  of  the 
following  gift!,  1,  8, 10,  11.  12,  14,  17, 19  and  20, 
and  to  do  one  ineh  exeroiae  before  the  Inspector ; 
or  to  go  throni^  the  pontine  of  some  honaehold 
porsmt 


Lowu  Division. 

1.  Hemming,  ■earning,  felling.  Any  garment  or 
other  oaefnl  article  ■howlng  theae  atltohea. 

B.  Knitting,  2  needlea,  plain  and  purled,  e.g,  a 
•trip,  or  comforter  or  ooira. 


MiDDLi  Dinsioir. 

1.  The  work  of  the  nreviouB  group,  atitchiug, 

pleating,  and  sewing  on  strings.    Qarments 
showing  these  stitches. 

2.  Herring  bone  stitch.    The  stitch  only  on 

canvas  or  flannei.    Darning,    simple,   on 
canvas. 

3.  Knitting,  4  needles,  plain  and  purled,  e,g., 

cuffs. 


Uppu  DIVIBIOV. 

1.  The  work  of  previous  groups,  gathering,  set- 

tlng-in,  button  hole,  sewing  on  button.   Any 
garment  shewing  these  stitches. 

2.  Darning  stocking  web  material  (thin  places 

and  holes). 

5.  Patching  in  calico,  print  and  Aannel. 
4.  Knitting,  4  needles,  a  sock  or  stocking. 

6.  Cutting  out  two  simple  garments. 


MiDDLB  DinsioK. 

Standards. 

in.— Freehand  drawing  of  refn*»,_.^ 
forms  such  as  are  contained  in  tiie  m 
of  No.  S  of  the  Whitehall  Seriei  oT  tti' 

Books.  ^  a  .^ 

lY.— Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat « 
figures,  such  as  are  contstoed  In  Wrrj^ 
part  of  No.  8  of  the  WhitehsnSi** 
Drawing  Books. 


NOTES. 

1 .  Garments  must  be  shown  in  each  Division,  but 
not  necessarily  those  specified  in  this  Sdiedule, 
which  are  mentioned  merely  as  examples.  They 
must  be  presented  In  the  same  condition  as  when 
completed  by  the  scholars. 

2.  At  least  half  as  many  garments  or  useful  articles 
should  be  shown  as  there  are  children  on  the  books 
in  the  Lower  Division.  Each  garment  or  useful 
arti<*Te  must  be  entirely  made  by  its  own  Division. 
In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Divisions  each  girl  must  (if 
«he  has  attended  school  six  months  or  upwards) 
present  a  garment  made  by  herself. 

8.  The  Oirls  in  the  Upper  Division  should,  as  a 
rule,  cut  out  the  cA^nneou  made  by  the  children 
!n  the  two  Lower  Divisions. 


Uppbr  biction. 

v.— Freehand  drawing  from  the  ij 
figures  in  No.  4  of  the  Whitd 
Drawing  Boolca,  and  from  slmpl' 
models.  .    . 

VI.— Freehand  drawing  from  itoiae         . 
models  such  as  spheres,  cyUndaj ""f^ 

VII.— Drawing  any  common  *J«5l.^^ 
to  scale  geometrical  flgnreB  ^"> 
ments. 


NOTE, 

In  order  to  interest  the  children  it  «fflJ«"{J5 
able  to  teach  tliem  to  draw  as  early  •»  PJSH 
actual  objects,  such  as  the  do««,*°J/°^ 
furniture  and  apparatus  of  the  scbool  nm- 
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Schedule  A.— Special  SuBJECTs—eon^nifecf. 
Pbactical  Teachino  in  Aobiculture  and  Horhcultube. 

All  Schools  which  claim  a  grant  under  Article  112  of  the  Code  must 

{>reaent  in  Elementary  Science  at  the  annual  inspection  a  course  of  40  object 
essons  from  Nature. 

The  Schools  to  which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  Article  will  be  of 
two  kinds. 

Class  A. — Schools  in  which  the  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  are 
satisfactorily  taught  and  illustrated  by  practical  ezDeriments  on  a  small 
scale  carried  out  by  the  teacher  and  observed  by  ^e  cnildren. 

Class  B. — Schools  in  which  the  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  are 
intelli^ntly  taught  and  illustrated  by  practical  work  in  the  field  done  by 
the  children  and  directed  by  the  Teacner. 

Class  A.— Eequi&ements. 

The  careful  illustration  by  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  teaching 
required  under  the  Elementary  Science  Schedule  (A)  of  the  Code. 

A  very  small  plot  of  land,  or  some  earth  in  flower  pots,  boxes  or  barrels 
will  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the  illustrations  required  m  this  Class. 

Class  B.— Requibements. 

1.  The  principles  explained  in  Tanner's  Alphabet  of  Agriculture  and 
further  steps,  comprising  40  lessons,  must  be  intelligently  taught  in  the 
school. 

2.  A  plot  of  land  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  acre  in  extent  must  be  provided. 

3.  This  plot  must  be  surrounded  by  a  good  and  sufficient  fence  and  the 
possession  of  it  legally  defined. 

4.  The  kind  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  and  the  exact  number  and  kind  of 
tools  required  must  be  decided  by  the  Department  on  the  report  of  qualified 
persons. 

5.  As  a  rule  the  following  tools  will  be  required  for  each  dozen  children. 

3  Light  machettes. 

2  Rakes. 

2  Garden  spades  ;  small  size. 

2  Demerara  forks,  three  or  four  prongs. 

3  Hoes,  small  size  only,  for  friable  sous  (loam  or  marls). 

6.  Credit  will  be  given  for  the  cultivation  of  economic  plants  not  generally 
grown  in  the  district^  when  the  size  and  character  of  the  plot  renders  this 
advisable. 

7.  The  time  to  be  given  to  practical  work  in  the  field  must  be  as  a  ruie 
four  hours  per  week.  This  work,  for  which  a  separate  grant  is  given,  must 
not  occupy  any  part  of  the  school  hours. 

8.  Boys  above  ten  must  attend  the  practical  teaching  in  the  field,  and 
boys  under  ten  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

9.  The  agricultural  teaching  and  the  lighter  practical  work  shall  be  open 
to  girls. 

10.  A  manure  heap  of  road  scrapings  and  other  refuse  should  be  formed 
in  some  suitable  place. 

11.  Everything  grown  shpuld  if  possible  be  sold,  and  after  the  payment  of 
necessary  expenses,  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  must  go  to  the  teacher,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  must  be  equitably  divided  amongst  the  scholars  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  cultivation. 

,  12.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  any  School  in  Class  B  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion conducted  on  the  unscientific  methods  too  usually  practised  in  the 
island ;  but  only  for  cultivation  conducted  on  improved  scientific  methods. 


PracJ^ical  Teaching  in  Handicrafts. 
The  requirements  in  this  Subject  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
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Schedule  D.— Subjects  poe  Examination  op  Pupil  T£aghbr& 


Seading  and 
B«ciUtk>n.t 


Dictation. 


•8 


t 


Arithmetic.^ 


To  read  with  Huency, 
ease,  and  Just  expres- 
aion.  and  to  racite 
00  lines  from  tome 
standard  poet. 


ApaaBageof  moderate 
uifllculty  to  be  oor- 
rsctly  written  on 
paper  from  dictation 
In  a  fair,  legible  hand. 

To  write  a  tbort  letter. 


s 

c 

g 


To  read  as  above,  and 
to  recite  60  lines  from 
some  standard  poet, 
with  knowledge  of 
meanings  aud  allu- 
sions. 


As  above ;  also  the  sub- 
stance of  a  passage 
read  by  the  Examiner 
to  be  written  down 
from  memory. 

Oood  penmanship  re- 
quired. 


To  be  fairly  profi- 
cient in  the  prac- 
tical applicaUon  of 
all  the  Compound 
Rules,  i.«.,  of  money, 
and  the  weights  and 
measures  In  general 
use. 


Elementary  Vulgar 
Fractions.  Pracufoe. 

Tradesmen's  and 
household  accounts. 


Qrsmmar. 


\ 


The  parts  of  qwech 
with  their  rela- 
tions in  a  sen- 
tence. 

Simple  analysis. 


Analysis  and 
ing  of  simple 
tences. 


4> 


To  read  as  s)K»ve,  and 
to  rvcite  as  aliuve  70 
lines  from  some 
standard  poet. 


\m  above ;  alio  business  Simple  Interest. 

forms  such  as   bills  Simple  Proportion. 

and  receipts.  Vnlgar  Fractions. 

The    requirement    of  Unitary  Method. 

good  penmanship  will  I  Decimals. 

this    year   be    more 

rigidly  enforced. 


Analysis  and  iian- 
Ing    of    complex  ! 
sentencca. 


»!      1 


I 


To  road  as  above,  and  ,  As  above ;  also  a  short  ,  Compound 

to  recite  80  lines  of  .    essay  on  a  given  sub-  .    tioii. 

Shakespeare        with  j    Ject.  ,  Percentages, 

clearness  and   force.  Averages. 
and     knowledge     of 
allusions. 


propor- 


Paraphrasing. 
Fuller    knowletlge  ' 
of  Grammar: 


^1 


I 


*  E**!^***  requirements  of  the  New  Code  of  May,  1900.  see  Part  II.  of  this  Kaport 
t  To  be  prepared  for  the  annual  inspection  of  the  school.  ' 

A  '?^*  JR"™"  *"  *h«  Arithmetic  work  must  be  well  formed,  and  the  examples  worked  oni 
methodically  and  as  good  models  for  children  to  imiUte.  •■^wioui, 
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Schedule  D.— Subjects  for  Examination  of  Pupil  Teacherr. 


Geography. 


History 
(indnding  Scrip- 
ture History). 


Science. 


Teaching. 


( 


Physical  geography  of    Leading  facts  of  Blhle    Colour,  form,  principal 
rouuntains  and  rivers.  ,    History.  I    divisions  of  the  ani- 


.  Jamaica  and  the  Bri- 
tish Isles. 
&iap  of  Jamaica. 


Rains  and  springs, 
Europe  and  North 
and  Central  America. 
Map  of  England  and 
Wales. 


British  jiossessions 

Outline  map  of  Carib- 
bean Sea,  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  West  Indies. 

Latitude  and  longitude. 

Zones. 


Asia,     Africa,    South 
America,     map    of 
British  India. 


Hughes's'  Elementary 
Claaa  Book,  Is.  6d. 

Simms's  Geography  of 
Jamaica. 


Chief  events  in  History 
of  Jamaica. 


mal    and 
kingdom. 


vegetable 


As     above.     Life     of    Stones  and  soils. 

Christ  in  greater  de-  |  Elementary    facts    in 

tail.  physics. 

Outlines     of     British  ' 

History  from  Julius 


Ciesar      to 
Charta. 


>lagna 


As  above.  Jewish  His- 
tory to  end  of  J  ndges 
in  (treater  detail. 

Outlines  of  British 
History  to  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II. 


Elementary  facts  in 
animal  and  vegetable 
Physiology. 


As  above.    Acts  of  the 

Apostles    in  greater 

detail. 
Outlines     of     British 

History  to  the  BattR 

of  Waterloo. 


First     principles 
agrichlture. 


of 


Nelson's  History  of 
England  for  the 
Young,  and  Fyfe  and 
Sinclair's  History  of 
Jamaica. 


First  Year  of  Scientific 
Knowledge(Paul  Bert). 
J.   B.  Lippincott   A 
Co.,  60c. ;  and  Relfe 
Bros.,  London,  2a.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, Tanner,  Mac- 
millan,  U. 


To  teach  a  class  in 
reading  or  writing 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Inspector. 

How  to  question. 


As  alx)ve,  with  in- 
creased slcill  in  in- 
struction and  dis- 
cipline. 

To  answer  simple 
questions  on  how  to 
teach  reading,  and 
how  to  secure  at- 
tention. 


As  above,  also  to 
conduct  a  class  in 
arithmetic  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector. 

To  answer  simple 
questions  on  how  to 
teach  arithmetic. 


As  above,  also  to 
give  a  lesson  to 
pupils  of  the  pupil 
teacher's  own  sex  in 
any  secondary  sub- 
ject taught. 

To  prepare  notes  of 
a  lesson. 


The  Art  of  Question- 
ing. 

How  to  Secure  Atten- 
tion, J.  G.  Fitch, 
M.A. 


Defects  iu  these  particulars  will  be  more  severely  visited  with  loss  of  marks  in  the  Second 

and  Third  Yearn. 


^ 
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SCH£DULK    N.^—RbQUIRBMBNTB  AT  EXAJONATION  OP  TbAINHTG 

collboes. 
Pkimaby  Sujects. 

JT.B.— GandldAtM  in  the  Second  and  Third  Tenr  Are  UaMe  to  be  eTamlned  in  any  of 


i 
t 

s 


S 


Reeding  and  KJocntlon. 


Bn^ieh  Qramnar. 


To  read  with  ilneney,  eaae,  and  expnaeion 
from  approred  Beading  Booka,  with  full 
nnderatanding  and  ability  to  explain  dearly 

Vol.  in.  of  <*  Great  Aathora,"  pnbUahed  by 

T.  Nelion  A  Bona. 
To  repeat  80  lines  of  poetry  frmn  any  ol  the 

poeta  mentioned  In  Vols.  II.  and  m.  of 

**  Great  Authors,"  t  with  correct  expression 

and  knowledge  of  the  meaning. 


To  read  as  above,  from  approred  Beading 
Books,  a  Text  Book  in  History,  an  ednoa- 
tional  periodical,  or  a  newspaper. 

Vol.  II.  of  "  Great  Anthors.'*^ 

To  repeat  as  above,  120  lines  of  poetry  from 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Oowper.  Longfellow, 
or  Goldsmith,  or  any  of  the  poeta  mentioned 
in  Vol.  II.  of  *  Great  Authors." 


To  read  as  above,  passages  of  moderate  diffl- 
oulty  from  the  best  authors,  and  from  news* 
papers.  Humorous  passages  from  Stan^rd 
Authors  to  be  read  intelligently. 

Vol.  I.  of  «  Great  Authors. 

To  repeat  as  above  120  lines  of  poetry  from 
Milton  or  Shakespeare  and  50  lines  of  prose 
from  the  Essays  of  Bacon  or  Macaulay.|{ 


"  Great  Authors,"  3  vols.,  T.  Nelson  &  Sons 


Analysis  of  simple  and  compound 

ten^ea. 
To  parse  fully  sentences  of 

difflculty. 
Chief  rules  of  syntax. 
Elementary  HIstofy  of  Engiiah  langoags 

and  literature. 


Analysis  and  complete  paning  of  com- 
plex sentences. 

Oorreotlon  of  eironeously  -  constroetcd 
sentences. 


Structure  and  derlvaUoo  of 
Boots,  prefixes,  and  Afflxea. 
Word-building. 


Salmon's  English  Grammar. 
Morris's  Prfmer  of  Engiiah  Grammar. 
Daniel's  History,  Grammar,  and  PeriTS- 

tion  of  the  English  Language. 
Campbell's  Hlstoiy  of  English  Lai«aaffB 

ana  Literature. 


*  For  the  curricnlum  for  Training  Colleges  as  laid  down  by  the  New  Code  of  May,  1900,  m* 
Part  n.  of  this  report. 

t  Or  from  some  other  book  or  author,  upon  approval  by  the  Department. 

II  Or  from  some  other  standard  essayist  approved  by  the  Department. 

i  In  all  years  the  teaching  of  physical  geography  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  exempliflcd  snd 
illustrated  by  the  natural  features  oi  Jamaica. 


I 
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Schedule  N.— Requirements  at  Examination  of  Training 

Colleges. 

Primary  Subjects. 

the  Subjects  In  prerioas  SUndards.    Subjects  In  Italict  not  required  in  Femsle  College. 


English  Orthography  and 
Composition. 


Arithmetic. 


Oeographj. 


To  write  from  diotation  passages 
(prose  and  poetry)  of  modentte 
mffloolty.  To  write  from 
monory  the  substance  of  a 
passage  of  simple  prose  read 
with  ordinary  qaiclmess. 

BUlSy  recef  pts»  business  letters. 

Use  of  marks  of  punctuation, 
capitals,  diacritical  martcs  and 
italics. 

Copies  set  in  large  text  and 
small  hand.  Rules  for  the 
formation  of  letters  (rules  for 
eittier  upright  or  sloping 
style  will  be  accepted). 


Tb  write  a  short  descriptive 
piece  on  a  specified  subject. 

To  correct  errors  in  ortho- 
graphy and  composition. 

Notes  of  first  lessons  in  con- 
neoted  composition  (letter 
writing,  Ac.) 


of 


To  paraphrsse    a    . 
moderate  difflculty. 
Essay  writing ;  different  kinds. 
General  laws  ol  style. 


Salmon's  English  Composition. 
liOngmans. 

Nichol's  Primer  of  English  Com- 
position.   (Macmillan,  It.). 


Weights  and  measures, 
reduction,  practice,  vul- 
gar fractions.  Practical 
examples  in  the  use  of 
linear,  square,  and 
cubic  measure.  (Car- 
peting rooms,  plaster- 
ing walls,  fencing,  con- 
tents of  tanlcs,  &c.) 

The  reasons  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplica- 
tion, and  division  ex- 
plained as  to  a  class. 

Mental  arithmetic. 


Proportion,  unitary 

methods,  decimals, 
simple  and  compound 
interest,  true  and  bank- 
ers' discount. 

The  reason  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying, 
and  dividing  vulgar 
fractions  explained  as 
to  a  class. 


Percentsges,  profit,  and 
loss,  stocks,  square  and 
cube  roots,  scales  of 
notation. 

The  reasons  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  multiplying 
and  dividing  declnuils 
explained  as  to  a  class. 


Sonnenscheln's  Arith- 
metic. 

Pendlebury'B  Arithmetic. 
Deighton  Bell  A  Co. 


Meaning  and  uses  of  maps— exem- 
plified by  map  drawing  of  school 
premises  and  district  round  school. 

t  Physical  geography,  formation  of 
land  by  the  action  of  water,  ice, 
volcanoes,  and  other  natural 
agencies.  Mountains,  rivers,  and 
river-valleys. 

In  1895  and  every  third  year  there- 
after, geography  as  above  of  Asia, 
Africa.  America,  South  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  maps  ss  above 
of  Asia  fespeciallv  China  and 
Japanl  Africa  and  America. 

(The  whole  college  takes  the  same 
subjects.  For  subjects  in  other 
years,  tee  note  f .) 


Physical  geography.  Climate  cur- 
rents of  the  air  and  ocean,  rain 
dew,  Ac. 

Physical,  political,  and  commercial 
geography,  and  maps  as  above. 


Physical  and  mathemaUoal  geo- 
graphy. The  earth  as  a  planet,  its 
size  and  motions,  with  the  pheno- 
mena dependent  upon  them,  the 
seasons,  day  and  night,  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Physical,  political,  and  commercial 
geography,  and  maps  as  above. 


Hughes's  Class  Books  of  Gec^i^phy 
and  of  Physical  Geography,  Gelkle'a 
Primers  of  Physical  Geography  and 
Geology,  Gelkle's  "On  the  Teach- 
ing of  Geography."  Macmillan, 
Simm's  Hlstoiy  and  Geography  of 
Jamaica,  Rrfe  and  Sinclair's  ditto. 
Physiography,  Elementary  Course 
(Chambers  Zt). 


I  In  1S06  and  evety  third  year  thereafter  physical,  political,  and  commercial  geography  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  maps  (including  natural  features  and  chief  polltiral  divisions)  of  Jamaica, 
the  British  Mies,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  roufthly  drawn  from  memory. 

In  1807  and  every  third  year  thereafter  geography  as  above  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  ; 
and  maps  as  above  of  way  European  country,  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  of  any  well 
defined  group  of  States  (New  England  States,  Southern  States,  Ac.) 
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APPENDIX  H.— Schedule  "S, --continued, 
Secoxdary  Subjects. 


^.B.— CandidAtM  in  the  Second  and  Third  Year  are  liable  to  be  examined  in  any  of  the 


Science.    (Strictly  Elementary.) 


4 
V 


Principal  facta  in 
Hiatory  of  Ja- 
maica up  to 
Emancipation. 
Broad  outlines  of 
History  of  Eng- 
land to  the  end  of 
the  17th  Century. 


In  1896 
and  every 
third  year 
thereafter 

the 

subjects 

will  be— 

Genesis, 

Exodus, 

I.-XX., 

Matthew, 

for  the 

whole 

College. 

For 

subjects  in 

other  years 

see  note,  t 


HisUiry  of  Eng- 
land from  the 
C/onquest  to  the 
Kastoration  of 
Charles  II.  Broad 
outlines  of  Euro- 
pean Histury  up 
to  1660  A.D. 


Botany.— Characters  of  the  root,  stem,  leares,  and  psrts  of 
the  ilower,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  oomnnm  flovsriog 
plants. 

ChemSstry.— Elementary  and  compound  matter.  Dloitn* 
tions  of  combination  and  decomposition  in  such  bodies  u 
hydrochloric  acid,  water,  oxide  of  mercury,  and  rest  of 
ii^n.  Preparation  and  properties  ctf  the  common  gsMs, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlovlne.  The 
chemical  character  and  constituents  of  air  and  water,  and 
the  nature  of  the  impurities  sometimes  found  in  both. 
Effects  of  plants  and  animals  on  air.  The  proptfties  ol 
carbon  and  its  chief  inorganic  compounds.  BiffereQcei 
between  metallic  and  non-metallic  bodies.  Combinatloii 
by  weight  and  Tolume.  The  use  of  symbols  and  chemical 
formulie. 

Physics.— Chief  forces  of  nature.  Gravity.  Properties  of 
solids,  liquids,  gases. 

Domestic  Economy.!— Food;  its  composition  and  nutritive 
value.    Clothing  and  washing. 


As  above     Botany.— .Stnicture  of  wood,  bark  and  pith.     Cells  aud 

I    vessels.    Food  of  plants,  and  manner  in  which  a  plsnt 

grows.    Functionn  of  the  fbot  and  different  parts  of  the 

flower.    The  comparison  of  a  fern  and  a  mois  ^^  * 

flowering  plant.     The  formation  of  different  kinds  of 

fruits.    The  structure  of  a  bean  and  of  a  grain  of  com. 

The  phenomena  of  germination. 

AgrieiUture.—The  principles  rtgulating  the  more  or  le9» 

perffet  mipply  of  plant  food ;  manurt*  eu  tuppUaneniat 

eource*   of  jHant  food.     The  pri»ciplea   regulating  the 

J    growth  of  crope  and  the  variations  in  thetr  yiM  aw 

Quality. 

I  Physics.— Moving  bodies.    Vibrating  bodies.    Sound. 
I  Domestic  Economy.!— Food;  its  functions,  preparation, 
I    and  culinary  treatment.    The  dwelling;  warming,  clean- 
I    ing,  and  ventilation.    Rules  for  health;  the  managemeni 
I    of  a  sick  room. 


Historv  of  Jamaica 
to  the  present 
time.  History  of 
England  from  the 
Restoration      to 

£  resent        time, 
road  outlines  of 
European  History 
to    the    present 
time. 


As  above 


Animal  Physiology.— The  build  of  the  human  body.  ^''"S 
and  positions  of  the  internal  <Mrgans.  The  P>vP^^ ,  »£ 
muscle.  The  mechanism  of  principal  movements  ^  ^"* 
limbs,  and  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  organs  »Dd  i^ 
tions  of  alimentation,  circulation,  aud  respiration-  ^It 
general  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  prc^ 
perties  of  nerve.  Reflex  action.  Sensation,  onS^'  *^ 
functions  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing  and  aiglet. 

Physics.— Heat.    Light.    Electricity. 

Hygiene. 


s 
« 

S 

S 

o 

s 


Fyfe  and  Sinclair's  HUtory 
of  Jamaica,  Edith  Thomp- 
son's History  of  England. 
Gardiner's  Student's  His- 
tory of  England,  Green's 
Short  Historv  of  the 
English  People,  Sander- 
8  jn  8  Outlines  of  World's 
History. 


Cambridge 
Bible     for 
Schools. 

Maclear'sOld 
Testament, 
U.  (Macmil- 
lan). 


Bland's  Botany,  Bemrose, !«. 

Fumeaux'  Chemistry,  Longtnans. 

London's  Hygiene,  Chambers. 

Balfour  Stewart's  Phjrsics  Primer, 
MacmiUan,  In. 

Text  Book  of  Tropical  Agricul- 
ture, Jamaica,  2(. 

Tanner's  First  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, MacmiUan,  U. 

Fream's  Elements  of  Agriculture. 


of  ><tislc  Ns^ 

tios»*l,,  5^ 
ciot^.  !'•  fri 

C  n     y  «  "  J 

Ho'^toJKSJ 
8ol-*»A«oci 

atlo»»  ^• 


f  In  1896  and  every  year  thereafter  Judges  I.  and  IT..  Samuel,  and  Luke.  In  1897 
third  year  thereafter  the  subject  will  be  Kings  I.  and  II.,  Acts,  Outlines  of  History  of 
the  Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era. 

t  Only  in  colleges  for  women. 


IfroBJ 


I 
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APPENDIX  H— Schedule  'N.—contivued, 
Secondaky  Subjecth. 


Subjects  in  previous  StaDdards.    Subjects  in  Italics  not  required  in  CoUeges  for  Women. 


Music. 


School  Management. 


Algebixi. 


Euclid. 


Drawing.* 


Singing  from  mo- 
dulator, value  of 
notes,  simple 
time,  major 
scales,  intervals. 


Characteristics  of  chil- 
dren ;  simple  analysis 
of  the  mental  powers ; 
order  of  their  develop- 
ment ;  leading  princi- 
ples of  teaching  culti- 
vation of  the  senses. 
How  to  question  ;  how 
to  secure  attention ; 
how  to  teach  the  ele- 
mentary subjects. 
Keeping  of  school 
registers. 


Elements  of  theory 
of  music,  com- 
pound  time, 
minor  scales,  mo- 
dulation, trans- 
position, Sol  •  fa 
notation;  reading 
an  easy  passage 
in  any  key  or 
mode  from  the 
treble  staff  at 
sight. 


Common  dominant 
and  subdominant 
chords,  funda- 
mental discords, 
inversions;  class 
teaching  from 
modulator ;  to 
play  simple  tunes 
on  the  piano  or 
harmonium ;  ear 
tests. 


Cultivation  of  the 
memory.  On  the  use 
ofwonUi.  How  to  teach 
grammar,  geography, 
history.  Notes  of  les- 
sons. A  lesson  in 
reading,  dictation,  or 
arithmetic,  or  an  object 
lesson,  is  required  to 
be  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  examiner. 
Knowledge  of  Co<1e. 


Discipline ;  school  fur- 
niture and  apparatus 
and  their  uses  ;  educa- 
tional reformers ;  time 
table  and  method  of 
organising  an  elemen- 
taiy  school.  Lessons 
as  above,  or  in  gram- 
mar, composition. 
Scripture,  or  morals. 


To  least   eom- 
inmi  multiple. 

Simple    equa- 
tions^      and 
simjUe  prob- 
lems involving 
the  same. 


Definitions. 

Postulates. 

Aiioms. 

Boole  I.,  1^, 
and  easy  ri- 
ders. 

Book  /.,  G-tG, 
and  easy 
riders. 


French  and 
drawing  (First 
Orade)  on  pa- 
per and  blaclc- 
board. 


Fractions^ 
simtUtaneous 
simple  equa- 
tions, and 
problems  in- 
volving the 
same. 


Book  L,  1-20, 
and   easy  ri- 
ders. 
j  Book  /.,  S?-/^, 
I    and         easy 
riders. 


Practical  Ge- 
ometry. 

Rawle,  latest 
edition  (15th) 
pp.  1-62.  (Mc' 
thod  and  prin- 
ciples of  con- 
struction of 
every  figure 
must  be  fully 
explained.) 


Problems  lead- 
ing to  simple 
equations, 
involution, 
quadratics,  and 
simple 
problems 
involving  the 
same. 


Book  I.,  and 
easy  riders. 

Book  II.,  and 
easy  riders. 


Model  drawing 
and  rudimento 
of  perspective. 
Proficiency  In 
drawing  on 
the  black- 
board to  illus- 
trate practice 
lessons. 


Teacher^s  Manual  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  National  Society. 

.Salmon's  Object  Lessons,  Longmans. 

Rick's  Object  Lessons. 

Emerson  White's  Pedagogy. 

Fitch's  Art  of  Questioning 

Fitch's  Art  of  Securinff  Attention. 

Teacher's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Educa- 
tion Department,  State  of  New  York. 

Primer  ox  Pedagogy,  Professor  Putman. 


Hall  and 
Knight's 
Algebra. 


Hall  and 
a  t  e  v  e  n's 
Euclid. 


Rawle's  Class-book. 
Practical  Geometry 

(National  Society). 
Freehand  Drawing 

(First  Grade). 
Kensington  Drawing  to 

Scale  Id. 
Whitehall         Drawing 

Course,    G.   Gill    and 

Son. 


The  pass  requirement  in  drawing  will  be  leniently  enforced. 
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APPENDIX  YL-^ixmtinued.    Schedule  P. 


Needlework  for  Training  Collegeb  for  Women. 


standard. 


nnt 


Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Thlnl 

Year. 


Needlework. 


1.  To  ihow  an  wMned  eanva»  man- 
pkr.  with  the  following  Btitchee 
worked  to  the  thread. 

Sewing,  running,  hemming,  gather- 
ing, etitchlng,  herring-bone,  chain 
•titch,  whlp-stltch,  button-hole 
■tltch. 

2.  To  »h9w  on  »^Hurate  pieetB  of 
nuUerial  (2  In.  bj  6  ln.>. 

(a)  Hemming  in  two  coloon,  join- 
ing a  f  reih  thread. 

(b)  A  Mw  and  fell  eeam,  with  a 
string  Mwn  on. 

(c)A  piece  of  flannel  herring- 
bone. 

(d)  A  wrlat  band  ■tltched,  with 
button  and  button  hole«  and 
a  piece  of  calico,  gathered, 
stroked,  and  let  in. 

(e)  A  piece  of  twilled  long  cloth 
with  Dlnden  and  guaieti. 

(0  A  let  of  tuoln  on  longcloth, 
with  a  whipped  frill. 
S.  Tofnakeup:— 

1)  An  Infant's  jprint  frock. 
21 A  print  or  <flaper  pinafore, 
t)  A  plain  shift  or  chemise. 


1.  A  linen  stitch  sampler  showins 
the  stitches  of  the  first  yeu-,  and 
adding  marking  in  large  and  small 
letten. 

2.  A  pair  of  child's  flnt  knicker- 
bockers gathered  Into  bands. 

3.  A  flannel  gored  skirt,  or  woman's 
white  slip-body. 

4.  A  gored  and  tucked  longcloth 
skirt. 


1.  A  linen  sampler,  showing  braid- 
ing, feather-stitch,  cable  stitch, 
ana  knotting. 

2.  A  woman's  yoked  niglitdrees. 
S.  A  man's  shirt  with  gn«setB. 


Darning  and 
Mendwg. 


1.  A  sample  of 
knitted  stock- 
ing web  mate- 
rial, showing  a 
straight  twill 
and  Dlrd's  eye 
dam. 

2.  A  cross  cut 
darned  in  linen. 

8.  A  hedge-tear 
darned  In  doth 
or  flannel. 


1.  A  linen  or 
calico  patdi  set 
in. 

2.  A  print  patch 
matching  the 
pattern. 

8.  A  flannel  or 
cloth  patch. 


I 


1.  A  stocking 
web  sampler, 
showing  :— 

(a)  Swiss  darn- 
ing. 

(b)  Grafting. 

(c)  Stock  ing- 
web  stitch. 

2.  Taking  up  lad- 
den  in  stock- 
ings. 


I 


Knitting. 


Materials  Required. 


1.  To  show  squares 
(8  by  6  in.)  of : 

(a)  Knitting. 

(b)  Alternate 
knitting  and 
purling. 

(0) Ribbing;  the 
specimens  to 
be  made  with 
chain  edge  and 
ciatoo  and  off 
by  the  maker. 

2.  A  pair  of  infant's 
SOCKS  on  two 
needles,  or  pair 
of  ribbed  cotton 
garters. 


1.  Specimens  of: 
Olntaking. 

[b)  Heels. 
;o)  Ankle  -  gus- 
sets. 

2.  A  woollen  vest 
on  two  needles, 
or  knitted  cotton 
wash  •  cloth     on 
four  needles. 


1.  A  pair  of   wo- 
men s  stockings. 

2.  A  pair  of  child's 
socn. 


dast-wotk. 


To  draw  to  teste 
-euttmtandllx: 
(l)Aii  infsDt'i 
frock. 

(2)  A  pinsfore. 
(8)Aplalndiitt 
or  chemise. 


To  draw  to  scalei 

cut  out  and  fix: 

(1)A    pair   of 

child's      lint 

k  n  I  ekerbock- 

ers. 
(2)  A       flannel 

gored  sUii. 
(S)A  kmtoth 

gored  sklTt. 


1.  ThimUe, 
die.  and  fohlli« 
drilltoaninfBat 
clasa. 

2.  To  teach  the 
sampler  ititcfaeB 
to  a  school  ctaM 
on  the  denfton- 
stration  frame. 

8.  To  cut  out  and 
fix:— 
DAahlit. 
A       night* 


^ 


White    cheese    cloth    for 

canvas  samplers. 
Red   oottfH)    for   working 

ootton  samplers. 
Marking    linen    for   linen 

samplers. 
Stocking  web  material  for 

darning  samplers. 
Red   knitting   cotton    for 

knitting  specimens. 
Blue  ana  red  marking  cot- 
ton   for    specimens    of 

stitchea. 


Messrs. 
\  Venables  A  Co., 
Whitechapel, 
London,  R.C. 


Demonstration  frame  and 

cord  —  National  Society, 

London. 
Infant-threaders  for  needle 

drill— Venables  A  Co. 
Sectional  paper  for  cutting 

out    to    scale— National 

Society. 
Chequered  black-board  for 

cutting  out  to  scale. 


Books  Reoommeoded. 


Self  -  teaching  Needlewoik 
Manuals  —  (E.  Jones> 
Huglies,  Lndgate  Hill. 

Plain  cutting  oat— GrifBths 
A  Farran. 

Disgrams  for  above  — 
Grifflths  A  Farran. 


I 


J 
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APPENDIX  R.—c(mtimbed,    Schedule  Q.    - 
Requirements  in  Extra  Subjects  at  Training  Colleges. 


Second  y««r 


Tlilrdye«r 


mended. 


reoom- 


Latin. 


NonnSk  Mljeotlvei, 
pronouns,  regulAr 
verbs. 

PrtndpiA,  to  p.  06. 

Ondatlm,  Not.  1-46. 


Irregnltf  verbs,  prepo- 
■Itlona^  oonlnnctione, 
with '      elementary 
qrntaz. 
Prlncipla  to  end 
Gradatlm,  Noa.  41-^. 


Smith's  Prindpia 
Heatley's  Graaatim. 


Trench. 


Nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  regular 
verbs. 

French  Course,  year  I. 

1st  French  Reader, 
1-140. 


Irregular  verbs   • 
French   Course,    year 

n. 

Introduction  and  Exs. 

1-80. 
Ist    French     Reader, 

No.  141-2U0. 


MacmiUan's 

Course. 
Garon's    1st 

Reader. 


French 
French 


liathematics. 


ii^«&ra»— Indices,  Surds, 
Ratio,  Proportion,  Varia- 
tion, Arithmetical  and 
Ctoometrical  Progression, 
Logarithms. 

ButHid.-To  Book  in.  20. 

JfseAanicf.  —  Kinematics, 
Measurement  of  Force. 
(Magnus,  1802  edition  pp. 
1-126.) 


EiuUd.-To  Book  IV. 

Trigonometry.— lYit  rela- 
tion between  the  circum- 
ference and  diameter  of 
a  circle.  Measurement 
of  angles.  The  trigono- 
metrical ratios  (Lock, 
stereotyped  edition,  1806, 
pp.  1-86.) 

JfaeAaniet.'-Laws  of  mo* 
tion.  Energy.   Machines 
Centre  of  gravity  (Mag- 
nus, 1882  edition,  pp.  127- 
220,  and  817-868.) 


HaU  and  Knight's  Algebra. 

Had  and  Steven's  Euclid. 

Magnus's  Elementary  Les- 
sons in  Meehanirs. 

Lock's  Elementaiy  Trigono- 
metry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  ON  EDUCATION  IN 

JAMAICA,  1898-1900. 


Since  the  above  report  was  written  by  the  Hon.  T.  Capper, 
the  Education  Commission,  referred  to  in  paragraph  I.  16  above, 
has  issued  its  report.  As  the  matters  in(][uired  mto  and  discussed 
by  the  Commissioners  arc  of  great  importance  and  general 
eclucational  interest,  it  has  seemed  best  to  append,  in  the  lorm  of 
Supplementary  Notes  to  the  foregoing  report,  a  summary  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  together  with -a 
few  illustrative  extracts  from  the  accompanying  volume  of 
evidence.  The  following  notes  also  contain  extracts  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Jamaica  for  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the  latter 
having  been  issued  in  the  present  year  1900.  The  reader  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  follow  the  development  of  education  in 
Jamaica  down  to  a  recent  date.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  elementary  schools  referred  to  are  almost  exclusively 
attended  by  coloured  children. 

I. — Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 

ENQUIRE    into  THE  SysTEM   OF   EDUCATION  IN   JAMAICA,  1898. 

The  Commission  appointed  in  December,  1897,  consisted 
of  His  Honour  C.  F.  Lumb,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica;  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Nuttall,  Arch- 
bisnop  of  the  West  Indies ;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Groidon,  Bishop 
of  Thyatira  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Jamaica ;  the  Hon.  D.  S. 
Gideon,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  the  Hon.  James 
Johnston,  M.D.,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Gillies.  The  letter  of  the  Governor  appointing  the 
Commission  stated,  as  the  reason  for  its  appointment,  the  fact 
that  "representations  have  been  made  by  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other  persons  from  time  to  time  that  the 
present  system  of  education  in  the  colony  has  not  produced 
satisfactory  results ;  that  the  curriculum  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  is  not  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  population ;  that 
the  cost  of  education  is  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Colony ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  fiill  and 
authentic  information  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Lidustrial 
Schools  and  Reformatories,  and  the  training  of  teachers  thereof" 
The  Commissioners  were  chained  "to  make  full  and  diligent 
inauiry  into  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  Colony, 
ana  its  cost ;  to  report  whether  the  education  at  present  given 
is  calculated  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  and 
to  impart  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  suggest  such  changes  m  the 
educational  system  as  might  appear  to  them  calculated  to  secure 
eflSciency  and  economy."     By  a  later  instrument  (Feb.  2, 1898) 
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the  Commissioners  were  empowered,  if  they  should  judge  the 
same  to  be  desirable,  to  take  evidence  privately  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  such  evidence  to  be  re^anied  by  tne  Commissioners 
as  coimdential  and  the  persons  giving  it  to  be  so  informed 
beforehand.  The  Commissioners'  report  is  dated  November  26, 
1898,  and  was  signed  by  all  six  Commissioners,  but  each  of  them 
appended  a  ''supplementary  statement,"  recording  dissent  on 
certain  points.  The  following  is  an  abridged  summary  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  the  report,  which  is  stated,  in  the 
Superintending  Inspector's  report  for  1898-9,  to  have  been  long 
out  of  print  and  not  procurable. 

(1)  System  of  Educatiaii  in  Jamaica, 

The  Commissioners  write: — "The  existing  system  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  Jamaica  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
Denominational  System,  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
management  of  schools,  under  which  scholars  pay  no  fees,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  schools  and  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  school  ouildings  are  contributed  by 
the  Government  from  general  revenue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  hitherto  representatives  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions have  been  almost  the  only  persons  who  nave  practically 
interested  themselves  in  the  education  of  the  voung  from  its 
moral  and  intellectual  standpoint.  Althougn  the  results 
produced  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  yet 
to  them  and  to  their  efforts  is  due  the  undoubted  educational 
advance  that  has  been  made,  and  it  would  be  unjust  and 
ungrateful  to  overlook  this  important  result  and  to  withhold  from 
them  a  due  recognition  of  their  work  in  the  past. 

"  Many  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  present  system 
should  he  supplanted  by  a  National  or  entirely  secular  system, 

with  the  establishment  of  numerous  School  Boards," 

but,    the  Commissioners  added,   "  we  cannot  recommend  the 
adoption  of  such  a  complete  revolution  in  our  education  system." 

"It  was  proposed,  and  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  27th 
October,  1896,  and  in  January,  1897,  carried  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  more  new  Denominational 
Schools  receiving  Government  aid  should  be  established.  By 
a  majority  we  recommend  this. 

"Apart  from  any  theory,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  dual  system  of  Voluntary  and  of  Government  schools 
in  Jamaica  will  best  utilise  all  the  educational  forces  of 
the  island  at  least  cost  to  the  public  revenue.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  Board  School  in  Kingston,  and  that  of  a 
special  kind ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  pubhc  elementary  schools 
elsewhere  under  joint  management ;  but  all  the  rest  (numbering 
over  nine  hundred)  are  Denominational  or  Voluntary  schools. 
This  fact  largely  explains  why  we  recommend  that  after  our 
report  comes  into  force  no  new  voluntary  schools  should  be 
established.  This  arrangement  is  necessary  to  give  anvthinff 
like  a  fair  opportunity  of  developing  Government  schools  and 
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testing  that  method  of  meeting  difficulties  which  have  ari&en. 
But  another  fact  should  be  mentioned  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  case.  There  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  district 
of  the  Island  (if  there  be  even  one)  in  which  voluntary  schools 
have  not  been  planted ;  and  in  many  districts  the  total  of  siicli 
schools  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  population.  There  is 
hardly  (if  at  all)  a  district  where  one  religious  denomination 
could  now  be  authorised  to  establish  a  new  school  without  other 
denominations  feeling  aggrieved — ^for  there  is  hardly  a  place 
left  where  a  particulftr  denomination,  on  the  ground  of  the 
people  of  the  aistrict  belonging  solely  or  chiefly  to  such  denomi- 
nation, can  claim  the  right  of  establishing  a  fresh  denominational 
school. 

"  Moreover,  such  is  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  arising  partly 
from  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  people  to  give  much 
free  labour  or  financial  assistance,  and  partly  from  the  withdrawal 
of  British  volimtary  contributions  and  subsidies,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  religious  bodies,  even  those  which  are  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  denominational  system  of  education,  appear 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  they  can  do  is 
to  endeavour  to  conserve  and  sustain  the  most  necessary  and 
the  most  efficient  of  their  existing  schools.  So  that  arranging 
to  maintain  on  the  Government  list  efficient  and  necessarv 
voluntaiy  schools,  to  amalgamate  small  and  inefficient  schook 
and  to  make  all  new  schools  (jroverhment  schools,  as  we  have 
suggested,  seems  the  best  and  in  fact  the  only  solution  of  the 
vanous  difficulties  of  the  case. 

"  As  there  will  henceforth  be  two  classes  of  public  elementary 
schools,  it  is  necessary  to  give  each  class  a  name. 

"(1)  The  schools  which  have  been  established  by  various 
religious  denominations  largely  at  their  own  cost,  and  which  will 
still  be  managed  by  them,  and  need  their  special  care  and 
assistance,  we  recommend  should  be  called  Voluntary  Schools. 
This  is  the  name  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  generally 
preferred,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  term  used  in 
English  Law  or  Code  for  somewhat  similar  schools. 

"  (2)  We  recommend  that  the  other  schools  should  be  called 
Government  Schools." 

(2)  Avmlgaination  of  Schools. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  next  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  schools, 
though  the  section  under  this  heading  comes  somewhat  later  in 
the  original  report. 

The  Commissioners  remark :  "  One  of  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  present  system  is  the  multiplicity  of  schools,  resulting  in  (1) 
increased  expenditure,  as  small  schools  are  relatively  more 
expensive  than  large  schools  ;  (2)  small  salaries  of  head  teachers; 

(3)  inferiority  of  teachers,  as  small  schools  mean  small  salaries; 

(4)  weakening  of  discipline  and  teacher's  influence ;  (5)  waste  of 
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teachers'  and  inspectors'  time.  A  judicious  system  of  amal^ma- 
tion  would  (1)  promote  combination  of  weak  and  inefficient  scnools, 
greater  efficiency,  better  organisation  and  discipline ;  (2)  increase 
salaries  of  many  teachers  and  induce  a  better  class  to  enter  the 
profession,  and  (3)  allow  of  the  employment  of  more  trained 
women  teachers,  and  of  teachers  fresh  from  college  as  assistants, 
and  of  boys  and  ^rls  being  in  different  departments." 

"The  effect  ol  amalgamation  on  the  teachers  will  be  that  (1) 
the  incompetent  will  be  dismissed;  (2)  the  inferior  can  be 
employed  as  assistants;  (3)  it  will  give  the  teachers  more 
responsibiUty ;  (4)  it  will  prevent  any  injustice  that  may  now 
exist  of  a  teacher's  form  of  religion  bemg  a  factor  considered  in 
his  appointment." 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  the  amalgamation  of  schools 
would  not  necessarily  mean  in  all  cases  the  huilding  of  a  new 
school,  and  urge  that  "  amalgamation  and  closing  of  schools 
should  take  place  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible."  "  We  are  aware," 
they  proceed,  "  that  this  is  a  most  difficidt  and  delicate  matter  to 
deal  with,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  the  proper  persons 
to  deal  with  it  in  detail.  We  are  also  of  opinion  tnat  the  settle- 
ment of  this  matter  should  not  be  left  to  tne  Board  of  Education 
or  to  the  Education  Department,  but  that  it  should  be  dealt 
with  by  an  outside  independent  committee  of  three  gentlemen 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  three  entirely  disinterested  gentlemen  be  specially  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  be  a  committee  to  deal  with  this  matter  in 
the  following  manner :  (1)  A  special  Inspector  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  report  upon  all  the  proposed  cases  of 
amalgamation  or  closing  of  schools  referred  to  him  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  (2)  Such  reports,  together  with  the  opinions 
thereon  of  the  Superintending  Inspector,  and  all  objections,  if  any, 
of  persons  interested,  should  be  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
this  committee,  whose  decision  (subject  to  the  general  principles 
set  out  below)  shall  be  final,  unless  revoked  by  the  Governor. 
The  following  should  be  the  general  principles  which  should  guide 
the  Committee  in  dealing  with  the  proposed  amalgamation : — 

"  (1)  The  aim  should  be  to  establish  one  good  school  in  the 
place  of  several  small  ones,  especially  in  towns  or  populous 
centres. 

"  (2)  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  population,  educational 
needs,  and  £Etcmties  for  scholars  getting  to  school. 

"  (3)  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  Voluntary 
schools  (where  of  sufficient  size  and  not  too  numerous  for  the 
need  of  a  district)  cost  the  State  less  than  Government  schools. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  establishment  of  many 
Voluntary  schools  in  Jamaica  is  the  outcome  of  past  effort,  and 
represents  deep  local  interest,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  injurious 
to  the  State  and  to  the  cause  of  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  consider  there  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  small  volun- 
tary schools  which  may  well  be  amalgamated. 

"  (4)  In  the  case  of  a  large  and  efficient  school  and  a  small  or 
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inefficient  school,  the  latter  is  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  former, 
and  the  amalgamated  school  is  to  remain  a  voluntary  school  of 
the  denomination  of  the  former,  and  the  manager  (and  his 
successors)  of  the  former  shall  be  the  corresponding  manager  of 
the  amalgamated  school,  with  the  right,  under  the  Code,  of  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  the  manager  (and  his  successors)  of  the 
small  school  shall  be  co-manager. 

"  (5)  In  towns  where  there  is  not  more  than  sufficient  school 
accommodation  no  school  should  be  compulsorily  amalgamated 
which  is  efficient  according  to  the  Code,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  waste  of  public  money. 

"(6)  The  provisions  in  the  next  preceding  sub-section  shall  also 
apply  to  schools  in  country  districts,  with  the  further  condition 
that  amalgamation  shall  not  leave  an  appreciable  number  of 
children  resident  more  than  two  and  a  half-miles  from  a  school 

"(7)  .  .  .  On  determining  on  the  renting  of  buildings  as  Govern- 
ment schools,  preference  snould  be  given  to  such  ouildings  as 
are  detached,  as  are  not  used  as  places  of  worship,  and  as  are 
suitable." 

"  In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools,"  continued  the  Com- 
missioners, "  we,  by  a  majority,  recommend  as  follows : — 

"(1)  Existing  Roman  Catholic  Schools  should  be  exempted 
from  any  proposed  arrangement  of  amalgamation  with  other 
voluntary  schools  on  condition  that  such  exemption  causes  no 
more  expense  to  the  Grovemment  than  if  the  scholars  in  such 
schools  were  in  attendance  at  such  amalg^vmated  schools. 

"(2)  Before  the  new  permanent  arrangements  suggested  in 
this  report  come  into  force  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  should 
be  allowed  to  start  and  have  placed  on  the  Government  list  (sub- 
ject to  all  the  other  usual  requirements)  other  schools  not  now 
recognised,  where  these  are  needed  by  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munities— say,  to  the  number  of  not  exceeding  six  in  the  country 
and  one  in  Kingston — provided  that  such  schools  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Code  as  regards  numbers  for  excep- 
tional schools  in  the  country,  and  that  the  number  in  average 
attendance  in  the  one  proposed  in  Kington  should  be  not  less 
than  80 ;  and  provided  that  the  education  of  the  children  shall 
not  cost  more  to  the  Government  than  if  they  were  being  edu- 
cated in  a  Government  school. 

"  (3)  Roman  Catholics  shall  erect  and  maintain  at  their  own 
expense  such  school  buildings  as  may  be  required  imder  the  last 
preceding  sub-section. 

"  (4)  Non-Roman  CathoUc  children  shall  not  be  compulsorily 
required  to  attend  any  Roman  Catholic  school." 

The  chainnan.  Justice  Lumb,  dissented  from  the  recommen- 
dation that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  more  Denominational 
schools  receiving  Government  aid  should  be  established  He 
wrote :  "  I  believe  in  a  dual  system  of  Denominational  and 
Undenominational  or  Government  Schools,  by  which  a  meritorious 
educational  rivalry  is  fostered  and  the  conscientious  objections  of 
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all  are  respected.  Hitherto  the  system  has  been  Denominational, 
and  to  allow  none  but  Government  schools  would  be  going  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  I  also  think  that  the  privilege  of 
establishing  schools  should  be  granted  to  all  denominations  alike, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  approve  of  the  form  of  the  recommenda- 
tion above  [ac,  as  to  eiemption  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools], 
although  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  Roman  Catholics 
having  the  privileges  therein."  The  Bishop  of  Thyatira  recorded 
his  "  dissent  from  the  sweeping  statements  that  *  after  our  report 
comes  into  force  no  new  Voluntary  Schools  shall  be  established/ 
My  reason  is  that  as  Voluntary  Schools  have  been  admittedly 
necessary  and  useful  in  the  past,  and  are  recommended  as  useful 
and  necessary  for  the  present,  so  they  may  be  found  to  be  useful 
and  necessary  in  future."  Mr.  Gideon  similarly  dissented,  re- 
cording his  opinion  that  "  the  proposed  scheme  of  amalgamating 
existing  schdols  may  have  the  effect  of  those  of  one  denomination 
swallowing  up  those  of  others  in  certain  districts,"  and  stating 
that  he  could  "  see  no  reason  why  the  special  privileges  recom- 
mended for  Roman  Catholic  schools  "  (with  which  ne  agreed) 
"  should  not  be  conceded  to  all  denominations,  especially  as  it  is 
provided  that  such  privileges  shall  not  cause  more  expense  to  the 
tjovemment." 

(3)  School  Age. 

Under  this  head  the  Commissioners  remark  as  follows :  "  At 
present  the  school  ago  is  from  five  to  fourteen  years,  except  in 
mfant  schools,  which  scholars  may  enter  at  three  years,  and 
except  in  Seventh  Standard  schools,  in  which  they  may  remain  till 
they  are  sixteen.  Wo  recommend  that  the  school  age  in 
elementary  schools  should  be  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
This  term  of  years  will  (1)  give  free  education  for  six  years  to 
every  child ;  (2)  be  sufficient,  if  attendance  be  compulsory,  and 
if  the  new  curriculum  we  shall  recommend  later  oe  adopted ; 
(3)  aid  amalgamation,  as  children  of  such  ages  can  walk  greater 
distances  than  infants;  (4)  probably  increase  punctuality  and 
re^larity,  the  want  of  which  is  greatest  among  the  younger 
children ;  (5)  cause  a  greater  number  of  children  to  pass  through 
the  schools ;  (6)  prevent  girls  over  twelve  being  taught  by  men. 

"  Twelve  years  of  age  will  be  high  enough  because  (1)  the 
children  by  that  time  will  have  mastered  the  curriculum ;  and 
(2)  that  age  will  admit  of  two  years  for  manual  and  practical 
agricultural  instruction. 

"  In  Seventh  Standard  schools  some  scholars  may  now  remain 
till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  recommend  that  Seventh 
Standard  schools  should  be  abolished. 

"  The  majority  of  us  recommend  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
Law  and  the  dode  for  infant  schools  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six  to  be  be  taught  on  Kindergarten  methods ; 
that  such  schools  be  for  the  present  limited  to  the  towns ;  but  if 
increased  public  funds  shoula  become  available  they  be  extended 
to  other  centres  of  considerable  population ;  but  that  in  every 
case  such  schools  be  only  retained  or  placed  upon  the  Government 
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list  if  and  when  the  Governor  as  the  final  authority  is  satisfied 
that  they  are  needed  and  can  be  efficiently  conducted  according 
to  the  relations  as  to  the  number  of  chilaren  and  the  intelligent 
use  of  Kindergarten  methods.  The  number  of  inhnts  to  entitle 
a  school  to  be  on  the  Government  list  should  be  not  less  than 
fifty    .    .    ." 

"  With  respect  to  scholars  who  intend  to  become  Pupil 
Teachers,  we  recommend  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  scholars  until  they  become  thirteen  jrears  of  age,  in  order  that 
they  should  not  lose  any  of  the  education  they  have  acquired  by 
their  school  hfe  being  intemipted  for  a  year." 

(4)  Compulsion  to  attend  School. 

On  this  subject  the  Commissioners  stated  that  diveisity 
of  opinion  existed  among  themselves  as  amongst  those  who  had 
given  evidence  on  the  question.  "  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,"  they  state,  "  we,  by  a  majority,  recommend  that 
compulsion  should  bo  enforced  under  the  following  conditions:— 

"(1)  Compulsion  should  first  take  eftect  from  the  1st  January, 
1900,  and  should  apply  in  that  year  to  the  a^e  of  six  years,  and 
each  succeeding  year  one  year  should  be  added  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve. 

"  (2)  It  should  be  for  240  attendances  in  each  school  year. 

"  (3)  The  fine  for  non-attendance  should  never  exceed  5«.,  with 
an  alternative  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  seven  days. 

"  (4)  Any  of  the  following  reasons  should  be  a  reasonable  excuse 
or  exemption,  namely : — 

"(a)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some 
other  manner ; 

"  (b)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause ; 

"  (e)  That  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  which 
the  child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceed- 
ing two  and  a  half  miles  measured  according  to  the 
nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  regulations ;  and  the  magis- 
trate should  bo  allowed  in  his  discretion  to  reprimand 
for  the  first  otfence. 

"  The  arrangements  for  carrying  out  compulsion  should  be  as 
follows : — 

"  (1)  There  should  be  one  Attendance  Officer  in  every  suitably 
defined  area,  which  should  embrace  many  school  districts.  In 
the  country  we  suggest  that  he  should  be  a  rural  headman  or 
policeman,  and  in  towns  a  member  of  the  constabulary,  the 
tormer  to  be  paid  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  a  day  when  so-employed. 

"  (2)  Managers  and  teachers  should  in  the  first  instance  wd 
in  preparing  and  keeping  lists  of  children  of  the  schoolable  age 
to  whom  compuLsion  applies. 
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"  In  the  event  of  failure  to  get  the  children  on  the  list,  the 
attendance  officer  should  be  responsible,  and  should  call  on 
parents  and  guardians  to  give  in  the  names  and  ages  of  the 
children. 

"(3)  The  managers  and  co-managers  will  bo  able  to  give 
valuable  aid  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  Tlie  managers,  with, 
if  possible,  the  corresponding  manager  present,  should  meet 
monthly  at  the  school.  The  locally  resident  managers  and  the 
teacher  should  report  the  result  of  their  efforts  to  get  the 
children  to  school  Parents  considered  culpably  negligent  in 
not  sending  their  children  to  school  should  be  warned  to  attend 
such  meeting.  Excuses  should  be  granted  by  the  managers  for 
valid  reasons,  such  as  sickness  in  the  house,  want  of  clothes, 
need  for  children's  services  during  pimento,  orange,  or  other 
crop  time.  Those  without  sufficient  excuse  should  be  warned 
that,  if  the  children's  proper  attendance  does  not  commence 
before  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  managers,  they  will 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  defaulters. 

"(4)  A  list  of  defaulters  (that  is,  those  considered  by  the 
managers  without  sufficient  excuse)  to  be  kept  at  the  schpol, 
and  a  certified  copy  of  this  supplied  by  the  teacher  monthly 
to  the  attendance  officer. 

"  (5)  The  attendance  officer  sTiould  then  summon  before  the 
nuuj;istrate  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  on  the  list, 
and  the  magistrate  would  deal  with  them  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions already  laid  down. 

"(6)  In  towns  some  of  the  preceding  arrangements  may 
require  modification. 

"  (7)  In  carrying  out  these  arrangements,  voluntary  aid  should 
be  largely  relied  upon,  and  paid  services  availed  of  as  little  as 
possible,  so  as  to  keep  down  expense." 

"  That  there  are  difficulties  m  the  way  of  carrjdng  out  com- 
pulsion "  write  the  Commissioners,  "  we  are  well  aware,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  (to  the  extent  we  recommend  that  compulsion 
shoidd  be  attempted)  the  difficulties  are  greater  in  Jamaica  than 
in  any  other  countries  where  compulsion  is  carried  out  with 
manifest  advantage.  With  the  voluntary  co-operation,  which  we 
sue^gest  should  be  sought,  the  expense  of  the  machinery  of  com- 
pulsion will  be  CQjnparatively  small.  If  there  be  additional  cost 
to  the  country,  it  will  chiefly  result  from  the  eventual  bringing  into 
the  schools  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population.  But  no 
intelligent  citizen  who  believes  in  the  value  of  a  proper  education 
will  object  to  this ;  for,  in  the  event  of  compulsion  having  this 
result,  it  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  great  waste  of  public 
money  arising  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  will  make 
the  school  effective  for  the  education  of  a  greater  proportion  of 

the  population Why  shoidd  we  tax  the  community  to 

support  schools,  and  then  permit  children  to  pass  school  age 
without  using  them  ?  We  believe  that,  if  our  suggestions  are 
adopted,  the  difficulties  will  be  minimised  both  as  to  cost  and 
metnod.     And  compulsion  will  become  practicable  and  efficient 
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by  beine  carried  out  simultaneously  under  the  operation  of  a 
general  law,  but  beginning  with  the  younger  children. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  arrangement  will  not  rapidly 
force  up  the  attendance,  but  will  gradually  increase  it.  Nowhere 
has  compulsion  brought  into  the  schools  all  the  schoolable 
children ;  but  judiciously  applied  it  does  tend  gradually  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  attendance.  As  we  recommend  that 
compulsion  should  come  into  operation  in  and  after  January, 
1900,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  and  in  and 
after  January,  1901,  for  those  between  six  and  eight,  and  so  on 
up  to  twelve,  we  think  that  for  the  first  three  years  b^nnii^ 
with  the  year  1900,  the  gradual  enforcement  of  the  comnulsoiy 
arrangements  will  do  little  if  anything  more  than  coimteroalance 
the  withdrawals  from  school  on  account  of  reduction  of  school 
years,  whereby  those  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  those  in  country 
places  younger  than  six  will  be  removed  from  school.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  thus  carried  out  will  not  necessitate  any 
immeaiate  outlay  in  building.  .  .  . 

"  We  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  law  requiring  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  will  have  great  weight  with  our  people 
geherally,  and  will  in  itself  tend  to  greatly  improve  the  attend- 
ance. Some  considerable  time  should  elapse  after  compulsion 
comes  into  operation  before  other  means  besides  moral  influence 
are  resorted  to ;  and  full  allowance  should  be  made  for  all  reason- 
able excuses ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  real  hardship  created. 

"Some  of  the  direct  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  compulsory  attendance  are  the  following : — 

"  Full  value  will  be  more  rehably  obtained  for  outlay  of  public 
funds  on  education. 

"The  greater  regularity  of  attendance  will  tend  to  prevent 
wastefulness  of  teaching  power. 

"  While  in  the  first  years  compulsion  will  only  be  appUed  to  the 
younger  children,  this  will  help  to  keep  up  the  attendance  of  the 
older  ones  on  the  list,  because  their  parents  in  many  cases  will 
require  them  to  travel  with  the  younger  children  to  take  care  of 
them. 

"  If  a  right  education  is  good  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  no 
recommendations  would  be  wise  which  did  not  provide  for  gradu- 
ally brin^nff  all  the  children  under  the  influence  of  such  good 
and  practical  education. 

"...  The  proposed  arrangements  for  itinerant  teachers  in 
sparsely  populated  districts  [see  below]  will  be  futile  without 
compulsory  attendance. 

"  in  fact  a  large  part  of  our  proposals  for  securing  efficiency 
combined  with  economy  can  only  be  expected  to  be  successful  if 
strengthened  by  compulsion." 

(5)  Irregidarity  and  Unpunctnality. 

Under  this  head  (which  is  closel}^  connected  with  iii.  and  iv. 
above)  the  Commissioners  write : — "  All  of  the  witnesses  who  are 
in  any  way  connected,  practically,  with  education,  complain  of 
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the  great  want  of  regularity  and  punctuality,  especially  in  the 
younger  children.  As  irregularity  and  unpunctuality  are  such 
great  drawbacks  to  efficiency  and  to  the  maintenance  of  school 
discipline,  they  require  serious  consideration.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  England,  where  there  are  both  compulsion 
and  comparative  irregularity  of  attendance,  there  are  complaints 
about  efficiency,  caused,  as  some  believe,  by  attempts  to  teach 
too  many  subjects. 

"  Irregularity  of  attendance  may  be  owing  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  Jamaica,  which  can  only  be  removed  gradually,  and 
to  parents  keeping  children  at  home  for  trivial  reasons.  Unpunc- 
tuality may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  teachers  themselves  by  not 
assembUng  or  dismissing  the  school  at  the  fixed  hours,  or  by  not 
calling  the  rolls  at  the  proper  time,  or  by  permitting  unpunc- 
tuality without  dealing  with  it,  or  by  not  keeping  their  clocks  in 
order." 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  "greater  regularity  of 
attendance  will  be  probably  secured  by  compulsory  attendance, 
by  raising  the  minimum  school  age,  and  by  tne  growth  of  public 
opinion.  .  .  .  Inspectors'surprise  visits  will  also  keep  the  teachers 
on  the  alert  to  be  punctual.  .  .  .  With  the  same  ooject  in  view, 
we  recommend  that  the  morning  work  should  be  commenced 
with  drill  and  singing,  which  are  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive 

Eart  of  school  work  to  children,  and  that  scholars  should  not 
e  admitted  after  ten  a.m.  in  the  morning  session  and  two  p.m. 
in  the  afternoon  session,  and  that  the  Head  Teacher  should  enter 
the  times  of  opening  and  dismissing  school  each  day  in  his  Log 
Book.  ...  As  an  inducement  to  scholars  to  become  regular 
and  punctual  we  recommend  that  medals  and  certificates  be 
given  annually  for  punctuality  and  regularity  and  proficiency, 
the  distribution  to  be  publicly  made  by  prominent  persons. 
This  will  not  entail  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a  very  few 
pounds  each  year,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  by  results 
similar  to  those  obtained  in  places  where  such  a  system  is  in 
operation." 

The  following  dissentient  notes,  signed  by  individual  Commis- 
sioners, touch  on  topics  referred  to  under  the  headings  iii.,  iv., 
and  V.  above.  The  Chairman  writes :  "  I  cannot  agree  to  any  of 
the  recommendations  for  compulsion.  First,  its  adoption  will 
increase  the  cost  of  education.  It  will  either  increase  the 
numbers  in  attendance  or  not ;  if  the  former,  then  the  cost  will 
increase ;  if  the  latter,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Second : 
When  the  finances  will  allow,  it  might  be  fixed  tentatively  in  one 
or  two  towns,  and,  if  successful,  be  applied  to  other  towns. 
Third :  In  the  country  its  enforcement  would  be  difficult  or 
dangerous.  The  written  opinions  of  seven  medical  men  of  the 
highest  repute  and  resident  in  different  parts  of  Jamaica  were 
laid  before  us,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  would  be  physically 
injurious  for  young  children  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day  and 
have  five  hours'  school  work,  for  at  least  120  days  in  the  year. 
To  avoid  this  would  require  a  multiplicity  of  schools."     The 
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Chainnan  expresses  a  preference  for  a  thorough  trial  of  various 
means  of  persuasion,  such  as  the  offer  of  mediBkls  for  r^ularity 
of  attendance,  changes  in  the  time  table,  improvements  in  the 
teaching,  the  offer  of  leaving  certificates  of  good  character,  &c., 
rather  than  a  resort  to  compulsion.  "My  experience  of 
compulsion  has  forcibly  impressed  on  me  the  advisability  of 
keepm^  the  policeman  and  gaol  far  apart  from  elementary 
education."  Justice  Lumb  also  called  attention  to  unfavourable 
reports  of  the  aschool  attendance  in  London.  He  added  that  he 
should  have  "preferred  the  school  age  to  be  from  seven  to  thirteen," 
but  that  he  deferred  to  the  majority  in  this  respect.  He  further 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "  being  sent  to  school  when  ver}' 
young  does  not  hasten  a  scholar's  mental  development,*'  and  that 
"  believing  the  educational  result  to  be  very  meagre,  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  recommendation  for  admission  from  four  to  six  in 
towns."  His  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  recommendation  to 
recognise,  under  the  new  conditions,  in  towns,  a  number  of 
infant  schools,  are  worded  as  follows :  "  (a)  It  w^ill  increase 
expense,  as  it  will  increase  the  number  of  scholars,  of  depart- 
ments, and  of  teachers,  and  will  require  Kindergarten  methods ; 
(6)  it  will  require  specially  trained  teachers ;  {c)  infant  schools 
are  so  expensive  ;  (ft)  I  think  six  years  are  sufficient  for  the  tax- 

Sayers  to  pay  for ;  (e)  by  confining  it  to  towns,  an  injustice  will  be 
one  to  children  in  country  districts.  .  .  .  Nor  can  I  agree  in  the 
recommendation  for  the  adoption  of  kindergarten  methods.  .  .  . 
Whether  it  has  all  the  merits  that  its  supporters  claim  for  it  or 
not,  I  do  not  consider,  but  its  great  expense  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  will  require  specially  trained  teachers  and  expensive 
apparatus  and  equipment  involving  not  only  initial  cost  but  also 
that  of  replacement." 

The  Archbishop  of  Jamaica  and  Dr.  Gillies  signed  a  memo- 
randum suggesting  certain  modifications  in  the  Commissioners' 
recommendations  m  regard  to  school  age,  and  the  dates  and 
modes  of  giving  effect  to  proposed  changes  introducing  com- 
pulsory attendance. 

Mr.  Gideon  recorded  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms :  "  I 
do  not  consider  the  country  is  yet  in  a  condition  to  render 
compulsion  practicable  or  desirable ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
compulsory  education  even  on  the  lines  indicated  will  be  costly. 
If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  to  reduce  the  school  age,  then,  to  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  resulting  therefrom,  I  should  withdraw 
my  objection.  I  cannot  concur  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  school  age  should  be  from  six  to  twelve  instead  of  five  to 
fourteen." 

(6)  Education  of  Children  of  East  Indiana. 

The  Commissioners  found  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  special  effort  having  been  made  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  East  Indians.  ''  It  also  appeals," 
they  write,  ''  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  their 
attendance  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  one  ofwhich  is 
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the  racial  jealousy  of  the  parent  for  the  protection  of  his  female 
child.  ....  Considering  that  there  are  now  about  15,000  East 
Indians  in  the  island,  of  whom  not  more  than  2,000  are 
indentured,  and  that  except  as  to  these  2,000  they  are  under 
the  same  regulations  as  others  as  to  taxation,  &c.,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give  them  the 
aavantages  of  education,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that 
special  schools  should  be  established  in  centres,  where  necessary 
under  the  following  conditions : — 

"  (1)  That  such  schools  be  Government  schools; 

"  (2)  That  the  minimum  attendance  should  be  30 ; 

**(3)  That  the  teaching  should  be  given  in   the  English 

language ; 
"  (4)  That  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  English  and 

Hindi ; 
*'  (5)  That  West   Indian   children    should  not  be  refused 

admission    when    no  other  school   is  accessible  to 

them." 

(7)  Sclwol  Managers. 

The  Commission  found  "  the  present  system  unsatisfactory, 
because — 

"  (1)  There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  co-managers ; 

"  (2)  There  is  a  great  absence  of  laymen  as  co-managers ; 

"  (3)  There  is  an  insufficiency  of  proper  supervision,  as  some 
managers  have  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  schools. ' 

They  recommended  that,,  in  regard  to  Voluntary  schools, 
there  should,  if  possible,  be  three  managers  for  each  school,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  women  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  co-managers,  and  that  their  co-operation  is  sought.  In 
regard  to  Government  schools,  the  Commissioners  advised  that  the 
Governor  should  appoint  a  board  of  six  managers  for  each  school, 
women  being  eligiole  for  appointment,  but  tnat  "  no  teacher  or 
any  person  who  derives  any  profit  or  emolument  from  any 
Government  school  should  be  a  manager."  "  In  England,"  the 
Commissioners  write,  "  professional  men,  merchants,  shopkeepers 
and  others  engaged  in  earning  their  living,  give  their  services 
free,  as  such  managers,  and  we  hope  a  similar  public  spirit  will 
be  displayed  in  Jamaica,  and  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  future  in  obtaining  the  services  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
such  positions." 

(8)  Injectors  and  Inspection. 

"  It  would  appear,"  state  the  Commissioners,  "  that  during 
recent  years  onhr  persons  possessing  University  Degrees  have 
been  appointed  Inspectors.  We  are  of  opinion  that  tne  services 
of  University  graduates  are  very  desirable,  but  we  recommend 
that  the  possession  of  such  degrees  should  not  be  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  such  appointments.     ..." 

"  The  Commission  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  CTeat  good  will 
probably  result  from  a  system  of  surprise  visits  by  Inspectors,  by 
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which  teachers  will  be  kept  on  the  alert  and  during  which  an 
Inspector  can  point  out  bad  habits,  make  suggestions  for 
improvement,  give  model  lessons,  and  help  and  direct  teachers." 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that — 

"  (1)  Each  school  should  be  examined  once  in  two  years ; 

"  (2)  Surprise  visits  be  made  varying  in  number  inversely  as  the 
efSciency  of  a  school,  and  be  not  less  than  once  in  each  non- 
examination  year. 

"(3)  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  examination  of 
discipline  and  organisation.    .    .    . 

"(5)  Teachers  should  give  lessons  in  the  presence  of  the 
Inspector. 

"It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  each  Inspector  should 
spend  not  less  than  180  days  in  a  year  in  actual  examination 
and  visiting  schools  on  the  following  basis — ^say  200  schools  to 
each  Inspector,  100  days  for  the  examination  of  100  schools  in 
each  year ;  80  days  for  surprise  visits,  and  this  at  the  rate  of  two 
surpnse  visits  a  day  will  allow  of  100  surprise  visits  to  the 
second  100  schools,  and  extra  visits  to  any  schools  that  he  con- 
siders may  require  it." 

"We  do  not  consider  the  annual  conference  of  Inspectors 
referred  to  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  letter  of  21st  February, 
1898,  will  be  necessary  if  our  recommendations  be  adopted." 

(9)  arnvta. 

"Grants  on  examination  will  be  abolished  if  the  salaries  of 
teachers  are  fixed.  For  the  same  reason  the  attendance  grant 
will  cease.  Wo  recommend  that  Voluntary  schools  now  in 
existence  should  be  eligible  for  the  same  amount  of  building 
grant  as  is  now  provided  for  in  the  Code.  .  .  .  As  it  is  so 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  a  school  that  its  materials  and 
appliances  should  be  sufficient  and  up  to  date,  we  r^ret  that  the 
financial  position  will  not  admit  ot  a  recommencmtion  of  an 
immediate  increase  of  the  capitation  grant  of  6d.  a  head,  but  we 
hope  this  can  and  will  be  remedied  before  long.  Whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  we  recommend  that  (1)  Inspectors  should  have 
the  power  to  order  the  providing  of  the  necessary  apparatus; 
(2)  which  should  be  withm  the  amount  of  the  grant  and  he  a 
fixed  charge  upon  it.    ..." 

"We  recommend  that  special  grants  should  cease  for  Drawing, 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,*  Handicrafts,*  and  special  gnints 
for  schools  over  80." 

(10)  Te/ichers  ami  their  Training. 
The  Commissioners  record  their  opinion  (paragraph  158),  that 
"  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  probably  the  weakest  and  most  un- 
satisfactory part  of  the  present  system,  though  the  evidence  shows 
an  improvement  in  those  who  nave  been  trained  in  recent  years. 
Students  are  however  trained  in  too  much  that  is  unnecessary 
and  unfitting,  and  too  little  in  what  is  useful  and  practical,  at  the 
expenditure  of  much  public  money,  producing,  in  many  cases 

*  For  new  proposals  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  see  Section  xv.  below. 
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teachers  who  are  imbued  with  false  ideas  of  their  duties  and 
occupation.  As  some  explanation  for  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is 
but  right  to  remember  that  neither  the  present  curriculum  in 
Schools  nor  in  the  Training  Colleges  will  allow  of  the  adoption 
of  a  different  and  useful  training.  Therefore  we  consider  it  to  be 
all  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  endeavour  to  remedy  this  by  the 
changes  which  we  are  about  to  recommend." 

(a)   Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Commissioners  wish  "  to  emphasise  their  opinion  that  the 
training  of  women  teachers  should  be  combined  with  subjects 
of  a  practical  nature,"  and  suggest  that  this  would  be  attained  if 
the  women  students  were  to  "  take  part  and  receive  instruction 
in  the  cookery,  laundry,  and  domestic  arrangements"  at  the 
Training  Colleges. 

A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  period 
of  training  for  teachers  (men  and  women)  should  be  reduced  from 
three  to  two  years.  "  This  will  reduce  the  cost  of  each  student, 
will  provide  more  trained  teachers,  and  will  be  long  enough  for 
the  reduced  curriculum  we  propose."  Dr.  Gillies  mssents  from 
this  view,  on  the  ground  that  a  two  years  course  of  training  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  true  efficiency.  In  any  case,  he  would  give  a 
third  year's  training  to  students  showing  special  abiUty. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Training  Colleges  proposed  by  the  Cx)mmissioners  (except 
Dr.  Gillies,  wno  dissents  "m  the  interests  of  efficiency  with 
economy.,  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools  ") : — 

Reading 


School  Management 
DriU    . 

Agricultural    Instruc- 
tion 
Domestic  Economy 

Composition 

History 

Geography 

Grammar 

Drawing 

Elocution 

Science 

Latin 

French 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Mechanics 

Trigonometry 
Instrumental  Music 

Object  Lessons 
Laundry  Work 
Cooking 
Manual  Instruction 


To  be  extended. 


)    To  be  curtailed. 


To  be  struck  out. 


To  be  inlroduced. 
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With  r^ard  to  these  suggested  changes,  which  are  in  the 
direction  of  giving  a  more  "  practical "  trend  to  the  studies  of 
teachers  in  training,  the  Commissioners  make  the  following 
remarks : — "  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  curriculum  {ie. 
in  the  Training  Collies)  contains  too  much  of  the  higher 
subjects  and  too  little  of  the  primary  and  practical  subjects,  and 
that  too  many  text  books  are  mdicated. 

"  Reading :  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  reading  aloud 
and  to  a  conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  lesson. 

"  Composition :  Should  comprise  letter- writing  and  short 
essays  in  plain  and  simple  language. 

"  Arithmetic  :  There  should  be  great  attention  paid  to  Mental 
Arithmetic  and  to  Weights  and  Measures. 

"  History :  Should  be  confined  to  English  and  Jamaica  History, 
and  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Oeography :  Too  extensive,  especially  as  to  physical  and 
mathematical  Geography. 

"  *Orammar:  The  history  of  the  EngHsh  language  and  litera-        j 
ture  might  with  advantage  be  omitted. 

"  Micfdc :  Should  be  confined  entirely  to  singing  by  note.  The 
teaching  of  instnunental  nuisic  might  be  available  out  of 
working  hours  for  those  who  will  pay  for  it. 

"School  Management:  This  subject  requires  the  greatest 
attention,  and  50  additional  hours  in  each  year  at  least  should 
be  given  to  it.  Work  in  the  practising  school  should  be  done 
for  one  week  continuously,  and  this  would  .produce  better 
results.     ... 

"  Ih^ill :  Should  be  compulsory  for  men  and  women. 

"  Ohject  Lessons ;  These  should  be  introduced,  and  great  atten- 
tion paid  to  them.     .     .     . 

"Drawing :  Freehand  and  elementary  geometrical  for  men 
and  women.  Freehand  drawing  will  often  be  necessary  to 
teachers  to  illustrate  lessons. 

" Sci4pture  and  Good  Manners:  These  subjects  may  remain 
as  in  the  present  Code. 

"Domestic  Economy  for  Women:  Should  be  taught  both 
theoretically  and  practically. 

"  Sewing  for  Women :  Should  be  absolutely  confined  to  plain 
sewing,  cuttmg  out,  repair  of  garments,  and  knitting  of  useiiil 
articles. 


^Dr.  Gillies  dissents  from  this  recommendation,  believing  that  the 
omission  would  inflict  a  great  loss  on  students  who  are  to  be  teachers  of 
English.    He  would  rather  give  the  subject  a  larger  place. 
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**  Laundry-tuork  and  Cooking  for  Women:  [To  be  taught  by 
taking  part  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  cookery,  laundry  work 
and  domestic  arrangements  of  the  training  colleges.  '  This  will 
reduce  the  large  staff  of  servants,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  students  and  to  others  when  they  leave  the  College,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  female  teachers,  by  their  example  to 
others,  may  be  of  incalculable  good  or  evil/] 

'* Manival  Instruction  for  Men:  It  should  be  compulsory  on 
each  male  student  to  receive  two  years'  instruction  at  the  Board 
School  on  the  Sloyd  system. 

"  We  do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  made  to  us  that  each 
student  should  be  taught  a  trade,  as  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 
doing  so  are  too  great. 

'' Agricidtural  Iristruction :    This  should  be  a  compulsory 
subject,  and  should  be  given  on  fixed  days  in  each  week. 
"  The  following  subjects  should  be  omitted : 

"  *  Elocution  :  as  reading  aloud  is  sufficient. 

"  -f Science :  What  is  necessary  can  be  given  in  object  lessons 
and  agricultural  instruction. 

+A1  ^h^  I  ^^  present  compulsory ' 

Latin  1 

French  [  at  present  optional 

Mathematics      j 


as  we  consider  these 
subjects  entirely 
unnecessary." 


(6)  The  Teaching  Staff  in  the  Schools. 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  the  teaching  staff  are 
dealt  with,  inter  (dia,  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report: — 

Pupil  Teachers. — "  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  pupil 
teacher  system  should  be  abolished,  and  that  more  assistants 
should  be  employed.  We  cannot  approve  of  this,  as  pupil 
teachers  are  a  valuable  aid  t^  education,  and  provide  candidates 
for  our  training  colleges,  and  the  proposed  change  would  involve 
greater  expense.  We  are  of  opinion :  (i.)  That  the  present  re- 
striction as  to  age — not  less  than  13  or  more  than  17 — should 
remain ;  (ii.)  that  there  should  be  no  check  upon  pupil  teachers 
choosing  another  vocation  at  the  end  of  their  four  years' 
training;   and  (iii.)    that  any  pupil    teacher    failing    in    two 


*  The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  demur  to  this 
omission  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  improves  the  vocabulary  and 
creates  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

t  Dr.  Gillies  writes  that  "  to  exclude  Science,  Euclid,  and  Algebra  from 
the  Training  Collies  would,  keeping  in  view  the  other  subjects  as  out- 
lined, result  in  a  Training  College  course  greatly  inferior  to  any  known 
to  me  in  any  part  of  the  world.'' 
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successive  examinations  should  not  be  retained  on  the  paid  staff 
of  any  school" 

Women  Teachers. — "As  there  are  so  few  qualified  women 
teachers  employed,  and  as  we  think  it  is  desirable  that  much 
school  teachme  should  be  done  by  women,  we  recommend  that 
a  greater  number  of  women  should  be  employed  (i.)  as  head- 
teachers  and  assistants,  and  as  far  as  possible  where  onl^  two 
teachers  are  employed  they  should  be  of  the  same  sex;  (li.)  to 
teach  in  girls',  boys ,  mixed  or  infant  schools ;  but  that  (iil)  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  produce  a  supply  greater  than  the 
demand/' 

Mon  itora, — *'  There  should  be  no  restriction  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  unpaid  monitors  approved  by  the  Department." 

Veto  of  Education  DejMirtment  on  Appointment  of  Teachers.— 
"  We  consider  that  the  appointment  of  teachers  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  tne  Education  Department,  and  that 
its  veto  should  only  be  exercised  on  any  one  of  the  following 
grounds : — (1)  Failure  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Code  ;  (2)  Lack  of  qualification  for  the  particular  post ;  (3)  Fre- 
quent or  capricious  changing  of  schools.^ 

(c)  Teachers*  Salaries, 

Under  this  head  the  Commissioners  report  as  follows:— "In 
considering  the  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  (1)  that  they  will  have  received  five  years' free  education 
as  pupil  teachers;  (2)  and  maintenance  and  training  in  the 
college  free ;  (3)  that  school  work  {a)  in  town  is  4  J  days  a  week,  (6) 
in  the  country  is  4  days  a  week ;  (4)  that  they  have  opportunity 
of  supplementing  their  incomes  from  some  other  occupation  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays;  (5)  that  they  have  several  weeks  of 
holiday  in  each  year. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  salaries  should  be  fixed." 

The  advantages  of  fixed  salaries  are  summed  up  as  follows  :— 
"If  salaries  are  paid,  (1)  persons  of  superior  qualifications  will 
be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  :  (2)  better  attendance  will  be 
promoted,  as  small  attendance  will  mean  smaller  salary;  ...  (4) 
there  will  be  a  check  upon  teachers  capriciously  chan^ng  schools ; 
(5)  teachers  will  not  have  to  wait  until  the  inspection  to  know 
what  their  salaries  will  be.  The  system  will  also  save  much 
work  in  the  Department  in  calculatmg  grants-in-aid  or  attend- 
ance grants,  and  will  abolish  the  present  compUcated  system  of 
advances  in  respect  of  grants-in-aid." 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  following  scale  of  salaries 
for  Head  Teachers,  Assistants,  Additional  Women  Teachers  (i'.«., 
women  over  18  years  of  age,  whose  character  and  attainments 
satisfy  the  Department,  and  who  should  be  qualified  to  teach 
sewing).  Itinerant  Teachers  (i.e.,  Teachers  who  would  divide 
their  time  in  each  week  between  two  schools  situated  in  sparsely 
populated  districts),  and  Pupil  Teachers. 
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Head  Tfachers, 


Salaries. 


Numbers  in  attendance  at  the  SchcK>l. 


From  50  to   80   - 

„  81  to  140  - 

„  141  to  200  - 

„  201  to  300  - 

„  301  to  400  - 


I    tllU   DUUtHiJ. 

Male. 

Female. 

£ 

£ 

-                .                - 

50 

36 

"               •                •                •■ 

60 

40 

- 

80 

54 

- 

100 

66 

"                               •                              •                               " 

120 

80 

Schools  below  50  in  attendance  in  thinly  popukted  districts 
to  be  considered  as  exceptional  schools,  and  the  Head  Teacher  to 
receive  a  salary  of  £35  a  year. 

In  order  to  oifer  a  further  inducement  to  Head  Teachers  and 
to  recognise  marked  excellence  in  Umching,  each  Head  Teacher 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  his  school 
in  the  Government  examination  should  receive  an  extra  pay- 
ment (in  the  discretion  of  the  Department)  of  from  £5  to  £10 
per  annum.  [The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies 
think  that  the  salaries  recommended  above  for  large  schools  are 
not  high  enough,  especially  for  large  towns.] 


Assistants, — Males 

Females  - 
Additional  Wmnen  Teachers 


£35  to  £45. 
£25  to  £30. 
£18. 


Itinentiit  Teachers. — Same  as  Head  Teachera  for  the  same 
number  of  scholars  in  the  two  schools,  with  an  additional  £10  a 
year  for  travelling. 

Pa2)il  Teachers  at  present  are  paid  for — 1st  year  £4. 

2nd  "year  £5. 
3rd  year  £6. 
4th  year  £6. 

"  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  us  (1)  that  they  should  have 
increases  payments ;  (2)  that  they  should  receive  no  payment ; 
(3)  that  they  should  be  paid  for  part  only  of  their  time. 

"  Considering  (a)  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand, 
(b)  that  they  will  have  received  an  additional  five  years'  free 
eclucation,  (c)  that  they  are  free  to  choose  any  other  walk  in 
lifo  after  this  additional  free  education,  (d)  that  they  Avill  be 
trained  free,  and  (e)  that  their  work  in  their  first  and  second 
years  is  of  such  small  value,  we  recommend  that  they  should 
receive  no  payment  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  the  third  year  a  sum  of  £5,  and  for  the  fourth 
year  £6.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  that  (i.)  there  will  be  a  suflScient  inducement  for  earnest 
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workers  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession,  and  (ii.)  the  over- 
supply  will  be  checked." 

TTic  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  total  amount  ot 
salaries  due  in  respect  of  each  school  should  be  paid  by  draft  or 
order  by  the  Department  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  for  payment  bv  the  managers  to  the  teachers; 
that  the  managers  shoulcl  pay  all  such  salaries  within  ten  days 
from  the  receipt  of  such  draft  or  order ;  that?  the  teachers  should 
give  a  receipt  on  a  paysheet  drawn  up  according  to  a  form 
presented  in  detail ;  and  that  the  receipted  paysheet  should  be 
returned  by  the  managers  to  the  Department  >vithin  fourteen 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  remittance. 

{(J)  Teachers  Pevsimis. 

The  Commissioners  write  with  reference  to  this  subject :  "  We 
arc  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pension  system  for  Head  Teachers  and  Assistants. 
Wo  suggest  the  following  as  an  outline  of  such  a  scheme,  subject 
to  its  more  careful  elaboration  by  an  actuary  or  other  expert 

"(1)  Male  Head  Teacher  to  contribute  30/-  a  year. 

Fenialo  „         „  „  „  20/- 

Assistants  „  „  15/- 

"  (2)  Pensions  to  be  payable  at  60  years  of  age. 

**(3)  At  GO  years  of  age  a  teacher  should  be  entitled  to  (a)  a 
return  of  all  his  or  her  contributions,  and  {b)  a  pension  from  the 
Government  of  78.  6(/.  per  annum  for  every  year  of  complete 
service. 

"  (4)  If  a  teacher  breaks  down  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  he 
or  she  should  have  his  or  her  contributions  returned  and  a  pro- 
portionate pension. 

*'  (5)  In  case  a  teacher  dies  before  earning  a  pension,  the  total 
amount  contributed  should  be  paid  to  his  or  her  personal 
representatives. 

"  (6)  Contributions  to  the  pension  fimd  should  be  optional  with 
teachers. 

**  (7)  All  teachers,  like  civil  servants,  to  be  subject  to  conditions 
set  out  in  section  79  of  the  Colonial  Office  Rules  and  Regfulations. 

"  (8)  In  case  a  teacher  is  removed  from  the  register  for  mis- 
conduct, such  teacher  shall  forfeit  and  lose  every  claim  under 
this  section  and  shall  forfeit  all  contributions  made. 

"  We  consider  that  this  generous  system,  which  contains  some 
of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  a  Vv  idows*  and  Orphans'  Fund, 
ought  to  be  an  important  inducement  for  a  desirable  class  of 
persons  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  profession.** 

The  Commissioners  considered  that  residences  should  not  be 
provided  for  any  teacher  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  but 
the  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  held  that 
when  funds  become  available,  the  State  should  aid  in  providing 
teachers*  houses. 
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{€)  Itinerant  Teachers. 

In  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  suppl3dng  the  educational 
wants  of  sparsely  populated  districts,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend the  trial  of  a  system  of  itinerant  teachers.  They  propose 
that  each  itinerant  teacher  should  divide  his  time  in  eacn  week 
between  two  schools  situated  in  a  thinly  populated  district  and 
not  more  than  five  miles  apart.  Thev  contend  that  "  two  con- 
secutive days*  instruction  in  each  week  in  the  reduced  curriculum 
proposed  below  ought  to  produce  educational  results  of  consider- 
able value."  The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  proposed 
system : — 

"(i.)  It  can  be  adopted  where  distances,  roads,  rivers,  &o., 
make  amalgamation  of  schools  impossible. 

"(ii.)  It  will    avoid    causing    children    to  walk   too  great 
distances. 

"(iii.)  It  will  allow  of  teachers  giving  more  attention    to 
individual  scholars. 

"  (iv.)  It  will  admit  of  the  teacher  having  better  emoluments 
than  if  he  had  only  one  such  school. 

"  (v.)  It  will  attract  good  teachers  and  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  inferior  teachers. 

"  (vi.)  It  will  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  required. 

"  (vii.)  It  will  consequently  reduce  the  cost  of  education." 

(11)   Clfissificafion  of  Schools, 

The  Commissioners  state  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made 
to  them  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  Public  Elementary 
Schools : 

(1)  Central  schools  in  which  the  curriculum  should  follow  the 
more  extended  lines  of  the  existing  code. 

(2)  Feeders  or  smaller  schools  in  which  "  a  reduced  curriculum 
should  be  taught." 

But  they  express  themselves  as  unable  to  adopt  this  suggestion 
as  "  amongst  many  other  objections,  it  would  make  the  system 
costly  and  complicated." 

The  Commissioners  report :  "  There  are  now  about  900  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  island.  AVe  believe  this  number 
to  be  too  many,  and  in  many  places  the  schools  to  be  too  near 
for  educational  wants.  This  midtiplicity  is  due  in  many 
instances  to  denominational  rivalry,  and  may  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  low  average  attendance  of  30  as  now  required 
by  the  Code.  This  is  to  bo  deplored,  as  it  unnecessarily  increases 
the  cost  of  education,  the  ilumber  of  teachers,  and  the  work  of 
the  Inspectors  and  of  the  Department;  it  also  creates  small 
inefficient  schook,  lowers  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  wastes 
public  money." 
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The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  following  conditions 
should  be  compliofl  with  before  the  establishment  of  any  new 
public  elementary  school : — 

(i.)  The  application  should  be  published  in  the  Jamtdca 
Gazette. 

(ii.)  The  application  should  be  decided  by  the  Governor. 

(iii.)  Regard  should  be  paid  to  the  suflSciency  of  accommoda- 
tion already  existing  in  the  locality  and  to  the 
facilities  for  travelling,  and  to  the  avoiaance  of  waste 
of  public  money. 

In  all  schools  now  existing  and  hereafter  to  be  established,  the 
minimum  average  attendance  to  be  (L)  in  towns  80,  (ii.)  in 
country  districts  50 ;  (iii.)  in  districts  sparselv  populated  and 
difficult  of  access  30  ^such  schools  to  be  stvlea  "  exceptional 
schools");  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  regulation 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  readjustment  to  the  new 
conditions. 

"  The  Governor  should  have  power  to  withdraw  assistance 
from  a  school,  although  the  required  attendance  is  complied  with, 
tor  any  or  all  of  the  following : — 

"  (i.)  PVihu'o  to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  Law  or  Code. 

**  (ii.)  The  dilapidated,  unhealthy,  or  unfit  condition  of  the 
school  Duildings. 

•■*(iii.)  When  an  inspector  has  thrice  successively  reported 
within  18  months  that  the  educational  standard  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  manager,  having  been  so 
notified  by  the  Department,  n^lects  to  dismiss  the 
head  or  other  teacher,  or  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
tx)  raise  the  educational  standard. 

"  (iv.)  When  any  manager  or  any  teacher  with  the  manager's 
knowledge  interferes  or  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  any  scholar. 

"  (v.)  Or  when  for  any  other  declared  reason  the  school  is  not 
conducted  to*  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department." 

The  Commissioners  make  the  following  proposals  as  to  the 
classes  of  schools  and  mixed  education  of  boys  and  girls :  "  Schools 
may  be  boys*,  girls',  or  mixed  schools  or  infant  schools.  We  see 
no  real  danger  in,  or  sound  objection  to,  boys  and  girls  under 
twelve  years  of  age  being  educated  in  the  same  class,  especially 
if  the  boys  are  placed  together  and  the  girls  are  so  placed.  And 
when  the  numbers  in  attendance  warrant  it,  they  may  be  kept 
apart  in  separate  rooms,  or  by  dividing  rooms  by  screens  in  tno 
same  building.    .    ." 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  in  Government  (as 
distinguished  from  Volmitary)  schools,  "  no  applicant  should  hft 
refused  admission  into  any  school  on  account  of  the  religious 
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persuasion,  race,  or  language  of  such  applicant  or  of  either  of  his 
parents  or  guardians." 

In  his  Notes  appended  to  the  report  the  Chairman  obsorv<*s 
on  the  subject  of  the  schools : — "  My  experience  in  such  malt  is 
has  proved  to  me  that  the  only  safe  way  of  arriving  at  a  sound 
and  reliable  decision  is  to  inspect  schools  and  examine  the 
scholars.  Accordingly  I  have  examined  over  fifty  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  occupying  a  considerable  time  and 
involving  no  little  laboiur.    The  result  nas  been  disappointing. 

"  As  to  TeacJters — 

"  (a)  In  many  cases  school  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness 

were  wholly  or  in  part  neglected. 
"(6)  Too  often    a  lack  of   ability  to    impart    knowledge 

intelligently, 

"  As  to  Scholars — 

"  (a)  Imperfect  grounding  in  primary  subjects — c.  (/.  Reading 

and  Arithmetic. 
"  (6)  Too  much  appealing  to  their  memory  and  too  little  to 

their  intelugence. 
"  (c)  Very  little,  or  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 

Jamaica. 
"  (d)  In  Recitation  and  Science  the  results  were  lamentably 

poor." 


(12)  School  OyyanisatioUi 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  inter  aliuy  that  (i.)  the  length 
and  dates  of  holidays  should  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  should  also  have  power  to  close  schools  during  any  part 
of  crop  time. 

(ii.)  Two  breaks,  of  about  ten  minutes  each,  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon,  should  be  compulsory. 

(iii.)  Morning  school  should  begin  with  drill  and  singingi 
"This  change  will  probably  have  a  heneficial  effect,  as  children 
enter  into  this  Avork  with  much  zest,  and  in  order  not  to  miss  it 
would  probably  be  punctual." 

(iv.)  "  Children  should  be  in  one  class  for  all  subjects." 

(v.)  "  Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  (a)  the  organisation 
of,  (6)  the  discipline  in,  and  (c)  the  cleanliness  of  the  schooL" 

(vi.)  "There  should  be  more  individual  attention  in  the 
teachmg,  and  there  should  be  less  of  general  questioning  and  of 
children  answering  together." 

(vii.)  "Government  should  provide  certificates  of  character 
and  proficiency,  to  be  given  bv  managers  to  deserving  scholars 
leaving  school.  These  would  be  guides  to  employers.  This 
may  improve  (a)  regularity,  (6)  punctuaUty,  (c)  good  manners, 
and  (d)  eflSciency." 
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(viii.^  Under  the  present  financial  circumstances  of  the  colony 
the  units  of  teaching  power,  as  given  in  the  Code,  continue  to  be 
rfecognised,  viz. : — 

Head  Teacher  -        -        -  -  *80  children. 

Assistant  Teacher     -        -  -    80 

Additional  Woman  Teacher  -    30 

Pupil  Teacher  -        -        -  -    30        „ 

with  provision  that — 

(a)  In  a  school  with  an  average  attendance  between  60  and  80 
one  pupil  teacher  may  be  employed,  if  the  Department  thinks  it 
desirable. 

(fe)  When  the  avei'age  attendance  exceeds  one-half  of  the 
difference  betw^een  the  above  numbers,  it  shall  be  considered  as 
equal  to  the  higher  number. 

(13)  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Curriculum  of  Elem^entary 

Schools. 

On  this  subject,  and  on  xiv.  and  xv.  below,  the  Commissioners' 
recommendations  are  as  follows : — 

The  Code  makes  arrangements  for  two  classifications  of 
subjects  of  instruction,  calfing  them  standards  when  applied  to 
the  chief  subjects,  and  divisions  when  applied  to  the  secondary 
subjects.  We  find  that  in  the  chief  subjects  there  are  nine 
standards  (including  the  sub-division  of  the  first  standard),  and 
that  the  secondary  subjects  are  thus  divided : — 

Science      -  -  -        -     2  divisions 

History      -  -  -  ^ 

Geogr^hy  -  - 

Grammar  -  -  - 

Scripture  -  -  - 

Sin^ng     -  .  - 

Geometrical  Drawing 

The  same  scholar  may  be  in  different  standards  and  divisions, 
thcrebv  creating  such  a  eoniplicjition  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Inspector  of  Schools.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  are  too  many  standards  and  divisions  and  that  their 
multiplicity  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  Code  and  to  the 
work  of  Inspectors  and  teachers,  and  tends  to  militate  against 
efficiency,  as  so  little  tune  can  be  given  to  each  subject. 

We  recommend  that  there  should  only  be  six  classes  (and 
no  standards  or  divisions),  and  that  each  scholar  should  be 
in  one  class  for  all  subjects. 

In  our  opinion  the  curriculum  should  only  include  obligatory 
subjects.      We  find   that  only  three-fifths    and    one-tenth  of 

*  The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  think  that  in  lam 
schoolH  the  head  teacher,  havingJieavier  duties  of  superintendence!  shotud 
count  for  fewer  units  of  average  attendance. 


;  3  divisions  each. 
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the  scholars  now  reach  the  second  and  third  standards 
respectively,  and  that  there  are  only  88  scholars  in  the  seventh 
standard  in  the  whole  island.  These  figures  appear  to  us  to 
be  extremely  disappointing,  and  the  causes  of  and  remedies 
or  them  should  be  pointed  out. 

Judging  from  personal  observation  and  from  every  source 
of  intormation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  curriculum  has 
led  to  superficial  teaching,  and  that  too  much  has  been 
attempted  for  the  capacity  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars. 
It  also  appears  from  the  evidence  that  some  teachers  neglect 
the  chiet  subjects  to  obtain  marks  in  the  secondary  subjects, 
in  the  belief  that  if  their  attention  be  confined  to  the  former, 
with  whatever  result,  their  grant  will  be  cut  down,  and  some 
witnesses  attribute  the  backward  condition  of  our  schools  largely 
to  this. 

Recognising  that  the  economic  conditions  of  Jamaica 
are  not  such  as  to  call  for  a  curriculum  that  is  suitable  for 
Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America  it  appears  to  us  that 
our  aim  should  be — 

to  give  a  thorough  foundation  in  primary  Education, 

to  train  the  eye  and  hand, 

to  form  accurate  ideas  of  shape,  distance,  and  time, 

to  give  ftmdamental  manual  and  agricultural  instruction, 

and  so  help  scholars  to  earn  their  living  and  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  citizens. 

We  think  that  Reading  requires  great  improvement,  and 
that  greater  attention  and  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  it. 
It  would  probably  be  improved  and  made  more  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  love  of  reading  might  be  created : 

(1.)  By  a  conversational  discussion  and  explanation  ot 
each  lesson,  in  which  attention  should  be  paid  to  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  vocabulary. 

(2.)  By  the  use  of  Reading  Books  more  appropriate  to 
Jamaica  scholars,  and  compnsing  in  their  subjects  broad 
outlines  of  the  history  and  geo^aphy  of  Jamaica.  Selected 
newspapers  and  "  Penny  Selections  "  from  standard  authors 
might  also  be  used. 

Although  Writing  seems  to  be  well  taught  generally,  yet 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  letter-writing  in  simple 
language,  to  business  forms,  and  to  dictation. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  too  much  is  attempted  in 
Arithmetic,  and  the  proposal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jamaica 
Union  of  Teachers  on  30tn  November,  1897,  illustrates  this. 

We  recommend  that  it  should  be  confined  to  Simple 
and  Compound  Rules,  Reduction,  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels, 
Simple  Proportion,  Simple  Interest,  and  Fractions  with 
denominators  not  exceedmg  20 ; 
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And  that  ^eat  attention  should  be  paid  to  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  to 
questions  arising  in  ordinary  fife. 

Geography  should  be  taught  in  the  reading  lesson  and 
should  comprise  the  ordinary  definitions,  the  geography  of 
Jamaica,  and  outlines  of  the  geography  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  illustrated  by  reference  to 
maps. 

History  should  l)e  taught  in  the  reading  lesson  and  to  the 
upper  classes  only,  and  should  be  confined  to  Jamaica  and 
to  two  brief  chapters,  one  on  English  History  and  one  on  the 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Grammar  and  Word  Building  should  only  be  taught  in  the 
Reading  lesson  and  in  the  grammatical  explanations  at  the  end 
of  the  lessons  in  the  improved  Reading  Books. 

Scripture,  Morals  and  Good  Manners  should  be  taught  as  at 
present,  with  a  distribution  over  all  of  the  classes. 

Tlie  teacliing  of  Sewing  now  costs  £4,200  a  year,  and  it  is 
found  to  a  lai-gc  extent  to  be  very  unsatisfiictory,  and  not  to 
justify  such  an  expenditure,  owing  to  the  want  of  competent 
teachers.  We  recommend  that  it  should  be  confined  to  plain 
sewing,  cutting  out,  repairs  of  garments  and  knitting  of  useful 
articles ;  that  it  should  at  once  cease  to  be  taught  in  any  school 
where  there  is  not  a  Registered  Woman  Teacher  and  that  all 
women  teachers  should  teach  it  without  addition  to  their 
ordinary  salaries. 

Physical  Drill  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  for  boys 
and  girls. 

The  singing  of  approved  songs  and  hvmns  should  be 
taught  by  note.  If  cmldren  learn  to  sing  by  note  this  will 
help  them  to  brighten  and  cheer  their  homes  in  after  life. 

The  drawing  and  sub-division  of  lines  and  orduiary  phme 
figures  should  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  so  as  to'  obtain 
accuracy  and  to  give  eye  and  nand  training;  and  a  detailed 
syllabus  should  Ixj  dniwn  up. 

Object  lessons  to  boys  and  girls  shoidd  be  introduced 
suitable  to  Jamaica,  which  should  refer  to  common  objects  and 
animals,  and  to  theoretical  elements  of  agriculture  according 
to  a  detailed  syllabus,  and  also  lessons  on  thnft. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Duties  should  be  taught 
to  girls  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

[Manual  and  Agricultural  Instruction  is  dealt  with  in  detail 
in  Section  xv.  below.] 

It  appears  to  be  almost  universally  agreed  that  Kinder- 
garten methods  of  teaching  are  very  valuable  in  the  case  ol 
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young  children ;  that  they  greatly  assist  in  training  the  faculties 
of  observation  and  the  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye,  wnich  specially 
need  to  be  developed  in  our  Jamaica  children.  And  this  form 
of  teaching  also  increases  the  power  intelligently  to  take  in  the 
more  advanced  teaching  in  the  juvenile  school,  and  particularly 
helps  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  manual  training  which 
we  propose  should  be  given  in  the  last  two  years  of  school  life. 

We  therefore  desire  to  see  these  principles  of  teaching  in  use 
in  all  infant  schools  which  may  hereafter  be  maintained  at 
public  expense,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  teaching  of  the 
children  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools.  In  the  present  state  of  the  finances  we 
cannot  recommend  ^ants  of  pubUc  money  for  Kindergarten 
apparatus,  and  this  will  no  doubt  prevent  the  rapid  introduction 
on  any  large  scale  of  Kindergarten  teaching.  But  simple  and 
inex{)ensive  apparatus  will  suffice  for  the  introduction  and 
practical  use  ot  Kindergarten  methods  in  a  modified  degree, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  schools  generally  for  a  long 
time  to  come :  and  the  cost  of  such  apparatus  we  hope  may  in 
many  instances  be  borne  by  managers  and  friends  of  the  school. 
A  great  difficulty  in  Jamaica  hitherto  in  this  matter  has  been 
the  absence  of  qualified  teachers,  but  this  difficulty  will  gradually 
Vje  removed  if,  as  we  recommend,  and  as  is  now  partially 
the  case,  teachers  iu  and  near  to  Kingston  and  students  obtain 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Kindergarten  section  of  the  Board 
School,  Kingston. 

We  do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  introduce  Cooking  and 
Laundry  work  into  schools,  because  of  the  expense  of  apparatus, 
materials,  and  of  specially  trained  teachers,  and  for  other  obvious 
reasons. 

We  also  recomrMnd  that  fewer  text-books  should  be  in 
use  and  fewer  changes  made  in  them,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
to  parents ;  that  one  Reading  Book,  including  the  instruction  in 
History  and  GeoOTaphy,  be  specially  composed  and  be  sold  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  6d.,  if  possible;  and  that  the  Tropical 
Readers  now  in  use  be  continued,  and  also  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  fixed  and  obligatory  for  all  schools,  and  so  avoid  the 
invidious  work  now  thrown  upon  Inspectors  by  Article  28a  of 
the  Code. 

By  reducing  the  curriculum,  greater  efficiency  will  be 
obtained,  the  cost  of  education  will  be  reduced,  greater  attention 
can  be  paid  to  individual  and  backward  scholars,  and  there  will 
be  less  work  for  the  Inspectors. 

By  the  above  suggested  changes  in  the  curriculum : 

Reading 

Writing 

Dictation       -        -  ^will  be  extended. 

Agriculture    - 

Drill 
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Arithmetic     - 

History 

Geography     -        -  i 

Grammar       -         -  ^  will  be  reduced. 

Composition  - 

Sewing 

Drawing 

Object  I^ons       -}  ^m  be  introduced. 
Manual  Instruction  ) 

and  some  subjects  will  be  entirely  eliminated. 

We  suggest  the  following  as  the  Curriculum  in  Elementaiy 
Schools  :* — 

Class  I. 

Reading — 

Alphabet. 

Read  and  spell  monosyllables. 

To  read  a  short  passage  from  a  "  Primer "  or  "  Infant 
Reading  Sheet." 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  Psalm  xxiiL : 
Prov.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  22.  (2)  Some  leading  facts  in  the 
Life  of  our  Lord:  Simple  stories  from  the  life  of 
Abraham. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Instruction  and  trainine  in  reverence  for  God,  in  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  gentleness,  obedience  to  parents  and 
teachers. 

Writing — 

To  form  on  slates  from  copies,  letters,  small  and  capital. 
i  Text  hand. 

Arithmetic — 

!  Write  on  slates  numbers  1  to  99. 

To  add  and  subtract  niunbers  1  to  9. 

Mental  operations  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction 

(concrete  examples). 
Days  of  week,  months  and  year. 

Dravnng — 

On  the  Froebel  system. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  lines  and  combinations  of  these  to 
form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 


♦  Dr.  Oillies  diasents  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Apart  from  the  question 
of  allowing  optional  subiects  under  proper  conditions,  I  cannot  approve  of 
the  curriculum  here  outlined." 
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Object  Leeaone — 

Common  objects  (e.(/.,  clock,  money,  cutlass,  hoe,  &c.). 
Food  and  Clothing  (e.g.,  bread,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  &c.). 
Familiar  animals  (e,g.,  horse,  cow,  dog,  &c.). 
Good  manners  and  Thrift. 

Class  II. 

ReadiTig — 

Read,  speak  fluently  and  spell  monosyllables. 
To  read  a  short  passage  from  an  "  Inrant  Reader.'* 
Discussion  of  reading  lesson. 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Ten  Commandments :  Matt.  v. 

1-12 ;  xxii.  35-40. 

(2)  Further  leading  facts  in   the    Life    of   our    Lord; 

Simple  stories  from  the  lives  of  Moses  and  David. 

Moi*al8  and  Good  Manners — 

Obedience  to  persons  in  authority,  purity,  politeness, 
kindness  towards  playmates  and  animals. 

Writing — 

Small  and  capital  letters. 

To  transcribe  accurately  a  short  passage  from  the  reading 
book  in  text  hand. 

Arithmetic — 

Notation,  1  to  999. 

Simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

Mental  arithmetic  bearing  on  the  above  (using  concrete 

examples). 
Names  and  number  of  days  of  week,  month  and  year. 

Dntwing — On  the  Froebel  System. 

Vertical,  horizontal  and  diagonal  lines,  and  combinations 
of  these  to  form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 

Object  Lessons — 
Common  objects,  as  1st  year. 

Class  III. 

Reading — 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Elementary  Book,  and 

SpeUing  from  same. 
Regard  to  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
Discussion  and  explanation.    Conversation  thereon. 
Exercises  in  articiUation  and  pronunciation. 

Scriptwre — » 

(1)  To  learn  bv  heart  Deut.  xxviii  1-14.  (2)  Fuller  facts 
of  our  Lora's  Life ;  History  of  Creation  and  Flood ; 
Chief  facts  in  lives  of  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
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Morals  and  Oood  Mannets — 

Reverence,  respect  for  authority,  good  behaviour  at  home, 
in  school,  in  places  of  Worship,  in  company. 

Writhifj — 

On  slates  from  memory  and  dictation. 

In  books  from  copies. 

Words  from  one  to  three  syllables. 

Domestic  Economy — 
To  girls. 

Drawing — 

Freehand  and  with  the  ruler  of  lines,  angles,  parallels  and 
simple  right  lined  forms. 

Arithmetic — 

Notation :  The  four  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic :  Multi- 
plication Table  to  12  times  12 :  Trw  and  Avoirdupois 
Weights :  Money  Table  :  Roman  Numerals  I.  to  C. : 
Time  by  the  clock :  Use  and  meaning  of  1,  ^.  ^  to  ^. 

Relation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths;  thirds,  sixths, 
twelfths ;  thirds,  ninths. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Object  Lessons — 
As  in  1st  year. 

Sewing — ^Girls. 

DrUl— 

Singing — 

Class  IV. 

Readi^ig — - 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Advanced  Reading  book 

and  Spelling  therefrom. 
Readinj^  books  to  include  History  of  Jamaica,  Geo* 

graphical  Definitions,  Geography  of  Jamaica,  with 

reference  to  maps. 
Conversational  discussion,  explanation  of  lesson^ 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Prov.  xiv.  25 ;  xvi.  24 ;  St.  John  xiv. 
15-21.  (2)  Some  of  the  chief  parables  of  our  Lord: 
Chief  facts  in  the  lives  of  Joshua,  Solomon,  Ahab, 
Hezekiah,  Nehemiah. 

Morals  and  Oood  Mannevs^^ 

Love  of  country,  obedience  to  law,  honour,  industiji 
temperance,  purity,  politeness,  avoiding  evil^speaking 
and  profiftnity. 
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Writing — 

In  copy  books  text  and  half  text;  and  from  dictation 
from  Reading  Book. 

Arithmetic — 

Compound  Rules  and  Reduction. 
Tables  of  Length. 

Capacity. 

Area. 

Time. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  DiUies — Girls. 

Drawing — 

Draw  on  slates,  with  or  without  a  ruler,  straight  lines, 
horizontal,  vertical  or  oblique,  and  their  combmation  to 
form  simple  geometrical  figures:  angles,  acute,  right 
and  obtuse. 

To  mark  off  on  straight  lines  1-4  inches. 

To  divide  straight  lines  into  2,  4  and  8  equal  parts. 

Object  Lessons  — 

Common  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 
The  simpler  manufacturing  and  agricultural   processes 
with  especial  reference  to  Jamaica. 

Sewing — Girls. 

DriU— 

Singing — 

Class  V. 

Reading — 

To  read  with  fluency  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  news- 
paper and  spell  words  from  same. 

Readfing  book  also  to  teach  Geography  of  United  States 
of  America  and  British  Empire. 

Conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  lesson. 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Prov.  xix.  22 ;  xxi.  1 ;  xxiii.  31, 32  ; 
xxvi.  28  ;  xxviii.  13.  (2)  Our  Lord's  life  and  teaching ; 
teaching  of  law  of  Moses  as  to  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  duty  to  poor,  fatherless  and  widows. 

Morals  and  Oood  Maniurs — 

Reverence,  self-respect,  patriotism,  courage,  self-control, 
self-denial 
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Writing — 

In    copy  book    half-text    and  small    hand:    and  from 

Dictation. 
Letter  and  ordinary  business  forms. 
From  memory  sul)stance  of  short  story. 

Drawing — 

Ordinary  piano  geometrical  figures,  fi«e  hand  and  with 
ruler  and  compass. 

Arithiyietie — 

Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Simple  Proportion. 

Domestic  Econmny  avd  House  DiUiea — 

.  >  Girls. 

Sewing — 

Object  Lessons — 


Similar  to  Class  4. 

Manual  Instnfx'tioi}-^ 

To  Boys  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

Agrirultuntl  lustruetUm  — 

In  all  country  schools  and  in  schools  in  towns  where 
practicable. 

DriUr^ 
Singhig — 

Class  VI. 

Readivg — 

To  read  Avith  fluency  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  newspaper 

and  spell  words  from  same. 
Reading  book  also  to  teach  Geography  of  United  States 

of  America  and  British  Empire  and  History  of  England 

and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
C^onversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  lesson. 

Scrij>tiire — 

(I.)  To  learn  by  heart  Ephesians  vi.  1-8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31 
and  xiiL  (2.)  Main  facts  of  Old  Testament  history; 
revision  of  the  facts  of  Gospel  History,  main  fects  in 
lives  of  the  Apostles. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Confession  of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen, 
fidelity  to  official  trust. 
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Writing — 

In  copy  book  half-text  and  small  hand :  and  from  dictation. 
Letter  and  ordinary  business  forms. 
Short  theme  on  easy  subject. 

Drawing — 

Simple  scales  and  drawing  to  scale. 

Drawing  to  scale  to  be  limited  to  the  following  subjects : 

1.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet 

and  inches. 

2.  To  draw  a  plan  or  other  figure  on  squared  paper 

from  a  sketch  having  dimensions  marked  on  it. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plain  figures  to  scale. 

Arithmetic — 

Simple  Interest,  and  Vulgar  Fractions  with  denominators 

not  exceeding  20. 
Easy  appliGftlioa  of  square  measure. 
Examples  in  all  StanmrdBL 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  DiUies — ) 

kerning —  J 

OhjeA^t  Lessons — 
Similar  to  3rd  Class. 

Manual  Instruction — 

To  Boys  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

AgricuUwral  Instruction — 

In  all  country  schools  and  in  schools  in  towns  where 
practicable. 

Drill— 

Singing — 

Gensral  Instrvxtions  to  TeacJiera — 

In  Reading  and  Spelling  each  scholar  should  be  heard  by 

the  whole  class. 
In  Arithmetic  the  object  should  be  to  explain  the  reason 

for  every  operation :  and  to  teach  metnods  of  proving 

results,  and  so  exercise  reasoning  powers  and  not  make 

mere  calculating  machines. 
Short  examples  should  be  given. 
The  black-board  should  be  used. 
In  Dictation.    Prevent  copying. 

Do  not  give  long  passages. 
Read  slowly,  loudly  and  distinctly. 
Always  use  simple  language. 
Speak  loudly  so  as  to  be  heard  by  each  scholar. 
Correct  errors  in  graizuuar  and  pronunciation. 
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(14.)   Religious  Teaching, 

In  Voluntary  Schools  religious  teaching  should  be  ^ven 
and  be  the  same  as  in  the  present  Code,  with  the  conscience 
clause. 

In  Government  Schools  the  religious  teaching  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  present  code  witn  a  conscience  clause.  We 
believe  that  this  simple  arrangement  will  meet  all  requirements 
in  the  case  of  most  Government  Schools.  But  in  order  to  meet 
some  cases  which  may  arise,  we  recommend  that  when  religious 
bodies  have  only  a  few  adherents  in  a  locality,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  the  ministers  to  make  satisfactory  regular  arrangements  for 
supplementing  the  teaching  of  the  school,  such  ministers  shall 
on  their  occasional  visits  to  a  school  be  permitted  (if  they  so 
desire),  at  any  time  convenient  to  them,  after  proper  notification, 
to  withdraw  the  scholars  of  their  denomination,  from  the  general 
work  of  the  school,  to  a  class  room  or  a  neighbouring  house  or 
other  meeting  place  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religions 
instruction — provided,  however,  that  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
scholars  from  the  school  for  denominational  religious  teaching, 
shall  not,  during  any  month,  exceed  the  number  oihours  specified 
for  religious  teaching  for  the  whole  school. 

As  far  as  we  can  forecast  the  future  circumstances  of 
Jamaica  the  foregoing  arrangements  are  likely  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  various  religious 
denominations.  But  if  there  should  arise  a  more  acute  division 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of  religious  teaching,  then  we  further 
recommend  the  following  r^^lations : — 

(i.)  In  every  Government  school  a  portion  of  each  day,  not 
more  than  one  hour,  shall  be  set  apart,  when  the  scholars  of 
any  one  religious  denomination  may  be  instructed  by  the 
clergyman  ot  such  denomination  or  other  person  appointed 
by  him  in  writing,  or  by  a  teacher,  when  so  authorisi9d,  and 
any  class  room  may  be  set  apart  for  such  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  in  all  cases  the  scholars  receiving  such  religioas  in- 
struction shall  be  separated  from  the  other  scholars : 

Provided,  that  it  two  or  more  clergymen  of  difierent 
denominations  desire  to  give  such  instruction  at  any  school, 
the  scholars  of  each  such  dittcrent  denomination  shall  be  so 
instructed  in  separate  rooms  or  on  difierent  days : 

Provided  also  that  the  religious  instniction  to  be  so  given 
shall  in  every  case  be  the  religious  instniction  authorised  by 
the  denomination  to  which  the  clergyman  or  other  religious 
instructor  may  belong : 

Provided  further  that  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  any  such 
clergyman  or  religious  instructor  during  any  portion  of  the 

Serioa  so  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,such  period  shall  be 
evoted  to  the  ordinary  secular  instruction  in  such  school: 
Provided  further  that  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  or  per- 
mitted to  receive  any  religious  instruction  if  either  of  the 
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parents  or  the  guardian  of  such  scholar  objects  to  such 
religious  instruction  being  given : 

Provided  lastly  that  no  separation  of  scholars  by  religious 
denominations  shall  take  place  during  the  secular  scnool  work. 

(ii.)  In  anv  Government  school  where  the  average  attend- 
ance of  scholars  of  one  denomination  will  admit  of  it,  there 
shall  be  employed  at  least  one  duly  certificated  teacher  of 
such  denommation  in  such  school. 

(iii.)  Where  there  are  scholars  attending  a  Government 
school  which  does  not  permit  of  the  scholars  being  placed  in 
separate  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  the 
Department  shall,  where  denominational  teaching  is  called 
for  by  any  Religious  Body,  make  regulations  wnereby  the 
time  allotted  for  religious  instruction  snail  be  divided  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  religious  instruction  of  such  scholar  vshall 
be  carried  on  during  such  period  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(iv.)  Where  the  school-room  accommodation  permits,  in- 
st^id  of  allotting  different  days  of  the  month  to  different 
denominations  tor  the  purpose  of  relirious  instruction,  the 
scholars  may  be  separated  when  the  hour  for  religious  in- 
struction arrives,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms. 

With  reference  to  the  improvement  or  otherwise  in  the 
morals  and  good  manners  of  scholars  who  have  passed  through 
the  Elementary  Schools,  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting  that  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion.  But  we 
hope  that  the  changes  we  recommend  will  produce  better  results. 

(15)  Manual  avd  Affvicidi ural  Iiisfnvction. 

In  our  opinion  the  efforts  in  this  instruction  should  be 
such  as  are  suitable  to  the  children  and  to  the  wants  and 
resources  of  the  island.  Its  objects  should  be  to  tmin  the  mind, 
hand  and  eye,  and  to  teach  that  labour  is  honourable.  And  in 
order  that  it  should  not  be  irksome  to  the  children  we  think  it 
should  form  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  and  should  be  given 
during  school  hours. 

We  do  not  contemplate  that  by  Manual  Instruction  specific 
and  various  trades  snould  be  taught;  it  will  be  sufficient, 
as  in  many  other  countries,  that  boys  should  be  taught  the  Sloyd 
system,  as  adopted  in  England  and  America,  which  prepares  for 
all  handicrafts. 

A  school  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Hanover  Street,  Kingston.  It  is  called  the  Board 
School.  The  principal  objects  aimed  at  have  been  to  give  the 
usual  elementary  education  on  improved  methods,  and  to  prepare 
the  scholars  for  receiving  the  manual  training  which  is  intended 
to  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  school ;  and  the  Head  Master 
has  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  manual  inst mo- 
tion. The  time  during  which  the  manual  training  has  been 
given  has  been  too  short  to  allow  of  a  just  estimate  ot  the  result ; 
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but  there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  satisfactoi}-. 
At  present  there  are  sixty  Scholars  and  seventy  Students  aiid 
Teachers  taking  weekly  lessons,  and  as  the  school  has  become 
affiliated  with  "The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,"  their 
work  will  be  subject  to  examination. 

We  think  tliat  this  school  should  be  continued,  but  that  in 
justification  of  the  special  expenditure  incurred  stejjs  should  at 
once  be  taken  for  hastening  tlie  ca,rrying  out  of  the  intention  of 
making  the  school  principally  a  Manual  Training  School  for  the 
benefit  of  Kingston  scholars  generally,  and  of  the  whole  Island. 

We  reA'ominend  that  the  following  changes  be  maxle: — 

(1)  That  the  name  of  the  school,  which  leads  to  mls- 
understjuiding,  be  changed  to — Theilanual  Training  School. 

(2)  That  the  boys'  elementary  department  be  closed  when 
the  use  of  the  buildings  is  required  for  manual  training 
purposes.     This  will  save  the  cost  of  that  department. 

(3)  That  from  and  after  the  1st  Januaiy,  1899,  boys  be 
selected  from  all  the  schools  in  Kingston  and  brought  in 
from  time  to  time  in  batches  for  manual  instruction  And 
that  steps  be  taken  for  giving  preliminary  instruction  to 
l)oys  whose  preparation  for  receiving  manual  instruction 
is  defective. 

(4)  At  present  no  new  building  will  be  necessary,  and 
the  number  of  lx)ys  who  are  taught  at  one  time  can  be 
increa.sed  to  about  100.  It  is  also  proposed  that  only  boys 
in  the  last  two  years  of  their  school  course  should  receive 
this  instruction  and  for  two  consecutive  hours  each  week. 
This  will  provide  for  800  boys  receiving  this  instruction  for 
two  hours  every  week  for  two  years.  The  boys  from  the 
various  schools  will  assemble  at  the  Board  School  in  batch«j 
of  about  100  at  fixed  times  on  fixed  days.  This  scheme 
will  eventually  require  one  or  two  assistants,  at  about  £80  a 
year  each,  a  mechanic  to  look  after  lumber  and  tools,  and 
about  £100  for  tools. 

This  Manual  Instruction  should  be  available  to  girls  whose 
parents  or  guardians  desire  them  to  have  it. 

We  do  not  (consider  it  necessary  to  recommend  any  change 
ia  the  Girls'  Department  of  this  school. 

There  is  a  department  of  the  school  for  Kindergarten 
teachhig,  the  objects  in  view  being  (a)  to  teach  a  muio^r  of 
Infents  on  this  method  and  (b)  to  instruct  Teachers,  m  and  about 
Kingston,  and  Students  in  Kindergarten  methods.  A  competent 
Kindergarten  Teacher  is  at  the  head  of  this  department  at  a 
salary  of  £150  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  scholars  having 
steadily  increased,  an  Assistant  has  been  employed  who  is  paia 
at  the  rate  of  £25  per  annum.  As  there  are  no  other  means  of 
introducing  Kindergarten  methods  of  teaching  into  schools 
generally,  or  infant  schools,  except  by  teachers  taught  at  this 
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school,  we  Ttcorrvnwiid  that  the  school  be  continued,  but  under 
the  followmg  modified  arrangements : — 

(1)  That  the  amount  spent  on  the  statt  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  for  the  teachiag  of  the  Infants  be  kept  within 
the  arrangements  of  the  Code. 

(2)  That  the  greater  portion  of  the  Head  Teacher's  time 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  teachers  and  students ;  and 
that,  as  regards  students,  if  it  be  found  desirable,  the  Head 
Teacher  snould  attend  Shortwood  College  at  fixed  times 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  Kindergarten  methods. 

As  in  other  Government  Schools  we  recommend  that  this 
school  should  be  managed  by  a  Connnittce  of  Managers  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

In  England  boys'  manual  work  is  examined  by  an  Inspet-lor 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Dcpjirtment :  this  being  impossibU' 
here,  wo  recomiiie)id  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  any 
person  having  practiwil  knowledge  of  the  siibje(;t. 

We  reeonimemi  that  Agricultural  Instruction  should  be  given 
to  boys  and  to  girls. 

The  objects  should  be  to  give  soimd  theoretical  and  practical 
teaching : 

To  help  them  to  cam  their  living : 

To  teiich  them  that  there  is  scope  for  trained  intelHgence  in 

agi-iculture : 
And  to  create  a  taste  for  agriculture. 

It  should  be  practicjil  and  not  laborious :  and  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  products  of  the  district  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

We  find  that  various  attempts,  to  a  more  or  less  limited 
extent,  have  been*  made  to  give  agricultural  instruction  in 
Jamaica  from  1874  onwards.  Temporary  success  has  been 
achieved  in  a  few  cases,  but  nearlv  an  have  resulted  in  failure 
owing  to 

The  teacher  not  having  been  trained  in  this  subject : 
Or  want  of  funds  :  or  both. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is  the  misconception  in  the  popular 
mind  that  this  instruction  means 

Cutlass  and  hoe  work  in  the  field : 

Or  a  scholar  tilUng  the  ground  for  the  teacher's  benefit : 

*  and  this  misconception  may  have  arisen,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  wording  of  Schedule  A  of  the  Code,  where  it  spealcs  of  the 
"  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  .  .  .  illustrated  by  prac- 
tical work  in  the  field." 

We  consider  that  the  agricultural  instruction  we  recom- 
mend should  be  given  in  country  schools  and  in  such  town 
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scliools  as  may  be  considered  advisable,  but  only  in  schools  where 
the  teacher  has  been  trained  in  this  subject,  and  should  be  con- 
lined  to  ordinary  school  hours,  for  one  nour  a  day  or  for  four 
hours  a  week  at  least. 

Theoretical   teaching  should  be   by  object  lassons  and  de- 
monstrations in  the  simple  principlas  of  plant  life. 
Practical  teaching — 

(1 )  Should  be  in  a  small  piece  ot  land  adjoining  or  near  the 

school : 

(2)  Or,  if  this  is  not  pos.sible,  in  boxes  and  pots; 

(3)  Should  not  be  field  work : 

and  the  teacher  should — 

(a)  Set  the  example  and  work  with  his  own  hands: 

(/>)  Make  the  children  familiar  with  the  use  of  implements: 

and 
(r)  Explain  the  reason  for  every  operation. 

The  above  principles,  combined  with  the  system  of  elementory 
instruction  in  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools  in  France,  will  in  our 
opinion  produce  a  system  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this 
island. 

Although  the  conditions  at  the  Boys*  Reformatory  and  at 
the  Hope  Industrial  School  are  more  favourable  for  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  than  at  an  elementary  school,  yet  the  success 
achieved  in  those  institutions  and  in  the  elementary  school  at 
Mt.  Fletcher,  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  great  and  useful  result 
will  be  ultimately  gained,  if  instruction  in  this  subject  is  made 
almost  universal,  as  we  recommend. 

Wo  also  veciYinmend  that  provision  be  made  for  resident 
or  non-resident  paying  l)oys  at  Ho[>e  Agricultural  Industrial 
School.  This  we  consider  an  importiint  suggestion,  by  which  the 
best  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  can  J[)e  given  to  boys  of 
all  chusses  in  the  island.  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Director  of  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  1895-96. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  agricultural  instruction  should  be  given,  amongst  others: 

(1)  By  the  establishment  of  Farm  Schools : 

(2)  By  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  in  each 

Parish : 

(3)  Bv   the  establishment    of   one   or    more  Agricultiunl 

Colleges. 

We  consider  that  each  of  these  schemes  would  entail  too  much 
expense  for  the  Colony  at  the  present  time,  or  for  the  scholars,  or 
for  both,  though  some  of  them  may  be  capable  of  being  carried 
out  in  the  futiu'o.  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  finances 
we  cannot  recommend  any  immediate  expenditure  in  this  direc- 
tion beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  re-arrangements  which  we 
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fropose  for  agricultural  teaching  at  the  Hope  Agricultural 
naustrial  School.  But  with  a  view  to  action  as  soon  an  funds 
will  allow,  we  recmninend  that  the  following  provisions  for  Con- 
tinuation Agricultural  Schools,  to  be  called  Farm  Schools,  be 
inserted  in  the  Law — 

(1)  One  Farm  School  may,  on  fimds  being  voted  for  the 

purpose,  be  established  in  each  Parish  of  the  Island. 

(2)  Ihe  management  of  aavh.  such  School  so  established 

shall  be  in  accoixlance  with  the  provisions  of  a  scheme 
made  by  the  Governor  in  Privv  Council  after  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Board  of  lilducation  and  after  two 
months  pubUcation  of  it  in  the  Gazette. 

We  further  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  Governor  considers 
that  the  finances  will  warrant  it  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  one  such  school  as  an  experiment. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  held  that  the  present  system  of 
education  tends  to  encourage  a  distaste  for  manual  labour  in 
favour  of  clerkships  and  such  occupations  and  to  create  an 
exodus  from  country  into  town.  This  complaint  is  not  confined 
to  Jamaica,  but  is  made  in  England  and  other  countries,  and  it 
is  probjible  that  this  result  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  stages  of 
education  or  of  the  social  life  of  a  people,  although  a  wide  obser- 
vation of  the  facts  shows  that  there  must  also  be  other  causes 
than  education.  We  cannot  siiy  that  it  has  been  shown  to  us  or 
that  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  mattei*s  are  woi*se  in  this  respect 
in  Jamaica  than  in  many  other  places.  But  any  such  genend 
disUiste  for  manual  and  agricultural  labour  must  be  felt  to  be  an 
evil,  and  we  believe  that,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  at  present 
exist  in  Jamaica,  the  carrying  out  of  our  recommendations  will 
tend  to  check  it.  When  a  thoroughly  sound,  simple,  and  prac- 
tical education,  such  as  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish, 
becomes  universal,  it  may  be  expected  that,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased intelligence  thereby  gainea,  agricidture  and  handicrafts 
will  be  estimated  at  their  true  value  by  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  persons. 

We  fully  adopt  and  endorse  as  our  view  the  following 
remarks :  "  Schools  should  confine  themselves  to  preparing 
children  for  i\\\  intelligent  apprenticeship  in  the  calling  that  will 
vield  them  a  livelihood  and  to  cultivate  m  them  a  taste  for  their 
future  profession.  A  teacher  should  never  forget  that  the  best 
way  to  make  a  workman  love  his  work  is  to  make  him  under- 
stand it.  The  end  to  be  attained  by  elementary  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  to  give  the  greatest  number  of  children  in  rural 
districts  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  reading  a  book  on 
modern  agriculture,  or  attendmg  an  agricultural  meeting  with 
profit,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  country  life  and  the 
desire  not  to  change  it  for  the  city  or  manufactures,  and  to 
inculcate  the  truth  that  the  agricultural  profession,  the  most 
independent  of  all,  is  more  remunerative  than  many  others 
for  industrious,  intelligent  and  well  instructed  followers.' 
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(16)  Continiuition  Schools. 

A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  "recognise  the  fact  that 
further  educational  facilities  will  be  required,  after  the  age  of  12 
years  has  been  reached,  for  some  who  may  be  intended  for  special 
callings,  artisan  work  and  the  like."  lo  meet  this  want  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  Government  Continuation 
Schools  should  be  established  in  certain  places,  when  funds 
will  allow,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  each  case 
and  on  certain  other  stringent  conditions. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  school  would  be  partly  met  by 
a  i>ayment  from  the  Government  of  £30  towards  the  salary  of 
the  Head  Teaf^her.  and  of  half  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  any 
other  teacher  required.  The  other  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
teachei's,  and  other  working  expenses  of  the  school  to  be  pro- 
vided from  fees  to  be  piiid  by  Cixcn  scholar  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
a  week.  The  subje(^ts  tixugfit  to  l)o  of  a  character  between  the 
ijlementary  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  include  manual  and 
agricultural  insti-uction.  Pupils  to  be  allowed  to  attend  such 
schools  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15.  Scholarships  from  the 
olcmcnUirv  schools  shotdd  be  tenable  at  Continuation  Schools,  as 
well  as  at  SiHJondary  Schools,  and  "  thus  capable  but  poor  children 
i'nmi  the  clemont^ir}*  scdiools  would  have  a  chance  of  benefitinff 
bv  the  continuation  sc^hools." 


(17)   S^f*t)iuhfr}f  MtiHtlM. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  "  Manual  or  Agricultural 
Instruction  might  form  part  of  the  curriculum  in  every  secondary 
school." 

On  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  secondarj'  and 
higher  education  and  to  private  secondary  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioners remark  fis  follows :  "  A  majority  of  us  consider  that  the 
State  has  a  duty  to  care  for  and  assist  Secondary  and  HiAer 
Education.  This  is  recognised  in  all  British  countries  ana  is 
now  being  increasingly  recognised  in  Great  Britain  itself,  where 
lai'ge  private  endowments  and  much  available  private  effort 
were,  until  reccntlv,  considered  sufticiont  to  meet  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  countrv  in  these  respects.  In  the  Colonies 
generally,  and  especially  in  those  situated  like  Jamaica, 
experience  shows  that  there  cannot  be  efficient,  continuous,  and 
sufficient  provision  for  Secondar}'  and  Higher  Education  without 
some  assistance  from  the  State,  endowments  being  limited  as  to 
rt  mount  and  locality.  And  failure  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  placing  such  education  within  the  reach  of  those  who  need  it 
for  their  own  benefit  and  the  service  of  the  State,  is  unfair 
to  them  and  injurious  to  the  State.  It  is  not  meant  that 
the  State  should  meet  the  entire  cost,  as  is  the  case  in 
Elementary  Edu(;ation  ;  but  should  place  it  within  reach 
of  those  who  need  it,  and  who  either  by  private  resources 
can  meet  the  remainder  of  the  cost  or  by  exceptional  ability 
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can  secure  available  scholarships  or  other  personal  financial 
assistance  to  meet  the  cost. 

"  Therefore,  although  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
colony  nothing  further  can  be  done  immediately  in  the  matter, 
we  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law,  on  points  not 
already  provided,  for  giving  hereafter,  as  soon  as  puolic  funds 
are  available,  the  following  further  ajssistance  to  Secondary 
and  Hi^er  Education. 

"  (1)  Establish  Secondary  Public  Schools  like  that  at  Montego 
Bay  (it  that  should  prove  a  success),  where  such  are  wanted, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Law. 

"  (2)  Assist  Private  Secondary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  by 
a  limited  pavment  for  those  witnin  specified  ages  who  annually 
pass  a  specified  examination." 

(18)  Effect  of  Home  Conditvws  on  S(*hool  Life. 

Referring  to  the  effect  of  the  House  Tax  the  Commissioners 
remark : — **  Witnesses  state  that  the  House  Tax  is  a  bar  to  the 
progress  of  education ;  that  it  is  one  cause  of  overcrowding  and 
immorality ;  that  the  poor  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  that  it  is 
a  check  upon  the  improvement  of  their  houses,  because  if  they 
build  a  second  room,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
or  ofparents  from  their  children,  their  tax  will  be  increased. 

"  Tne  Commission  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  much  of  what  is 
now  gained  in  the  school  is  lost  in  the  home,  and  that  it  is 
quite  hopeless  to  expect  any  system  of  education  to  be  a 
complete  success  untu  the  homes  are  better  and  illegitimacy 
less. .  Having  called  attention  to  this  subject,  we  do  not  consider 
that  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission  to  deal  with 
it,  but  we  hope  that  some  scheme  of  readjustment  of  this  tax 
will  soon  be  adopted,  which  will  facilitate  and  allow  of  the 
improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  people." 

(19)  Scit olarf<h  ips. 

The  Commissioners  report  as  follows  (a  note  signed  by  two  of 
the  Commissioners  being  given  below) : — "  While  we  rcM'ognise 
the  enormous  good  produced  by  thase  Scholarships,  yet  the 
financial  position  compels  us  reluctantly  to  recommend  that 
(1)  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  present  holders,  all  be  suspended 
for  the  present  with  the  following  exception,  viz.,  that  the 
Jamaica  Scholarship  should  be  given  once  in  three  years,  (2) 
all  be  re-established  when  the  finances  will  allow,  with  the 
following  extensions  and  alterations  : — 

"(a)  Girls    to    have  equal   advantages   with   boys   in    all 

Scholarships. 
"  (ft)  The  Jaraaioa  Scholarship  may  also  be  tenable  fi'om  now 

at    somo     recognised    Engineering,     Agricultural,    cr 

Veterinary  College. 
"(c)  That  the  28  Scholarships  at  £5  each  in  Art.  124  of 

the  Code  be  increased  to  £10  each." 
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Oil  this  subject  the  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Dr.  Gillies  append  the  following  note: — ^*' Being  deeply  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  Jamaica  at  the  present 
time  is  scientific  knowledge  practically  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  prepiration  of  products  for  market,  and  the 
management  of  stock;  and  that,  if  this  be  not  secured,  the 
pressure  of  our  agricultural  and  financial  difficulties  cannot  he 
removed :  we  urge  that,  instead  of  suspending  any  of  the  larger 
scholarships,  they  be  maintained  in  the  re-arranged  form  recom- 
mended, so  as  to  be  available  at  the  present  time  chiefly  for 
those  Jamaica  yoimg  men  who  would  use  them  for  gaining 
scientific '  and  » practical  knowledge  at  Agricultural,  Veterinarj', 
and  Engineering  Colleges.  The  agricultural  teaching  in  eleraen- 
t«,ry  and  other  schools,  as  recommende<l  in  the  report,  will 
gi'adiuilly  benefit  the  people  generally ;  but  this  development 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  increasing  the  knowledge  and 
pnuitice  of  scientific  methods  among  those  who  will  employ  or 
direct  labour." 

(20)  Board  of  Education  aiul  Education  Department. 

Under  these  heads  the  Commissioners  make  a  number  of 
recommendations,  some  of  them  very  detailed  in  character. 
With  regard  to  the  Board,  of  Education,  thev  advise  that,  in  the 
main,  its  duties  should  be  advisory  only,  and  that  it  should  have 
no  power  of  voting  or  expending  public  money  ;  that  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  a  member ;  that  women 
should  be  eligible  for  membership ;  that  it  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  that,  if  possible,  there  should 
be  more  lay  members  than  hitherto  ;  that  the  superintending' 
inspector  snoidd  not  be  a  member  but  that  his  advice  should 
be  at  all  times  available  to  the  Board ;  and  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  should  be  the  Governor,  or  other  person  appointed 
by  him.  The  Commissioners  propose  that  the  Board  of 
lulucation  should  act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Education  Department  in  regard  to 
complaints  made  against  teachers  or  by  teachers  against  school 
managers. 

Under  the  heading  "Education  Department,''  the  Com- 
missioners express  the  opinion  that  "considerable  reductions 
(*an  be  made  in  the  work,  expenses,  and  office  stafi'  of  the 
Depart  Jiient." 

(21)  Comtiiifkfioners  Jiadiny  a^*  to  the  state  of  Ediicntion 

in  Jamaica, 

The  Commissioners  conclude  by  remarking  that  in  their 
opinion,  formed  after  "  full  and  diligent  inquiry,'  "  the  education 
at  present  given  is  not  sufficiently  calculated  to  inculcate  a  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  to  impart  useful  knowledge." 
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II. — Extracts   from  the  Evidence   given   before  the 
Jamaica  Education  Commission,  1898. 

In  addition  to  their  report,  the  Commissioners  issued  a 
vohirae  containing  the  evidence  tendered  to  them  in  the  course 
of  their  public  sittings  in  different  parts  of  the  Island.  They 
invited  tne  assistance  and  testimony  of  "  Ministers  of  Religion, 
Newspaper  Editors,  School  Managers,  Teachers  in  Public  and 
Private  Schools,  Members  of  Public  Boards,  Government  Officials, 
Planters,  Peasant  Proprietors,  Employers  of  Labour,  and  Artisans, 
and  representiitives  of  every  class  and  phiise  of  opinion  inte- 
rested m  education."  The  result  of  this  general  invitation  is 
embodied  in  a  large  volume  containing  much  valuable  evidence 
which  touches,  from  many  points  of  view,  on  several  educational 
problems  now  attracting  attention  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  volume  of  evidence  is  of  special  value,  as  there  have  been 
few,  if  any,  publico  inquiries  into  the  working  of  an  educational 
system,  in  the  course  of  which  so  much  interesting'  testimonv 
has  been  given  on  the  general  question  by  witnesses  of  such 
varied  experience  and  from  so  many  standpoints.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  evidence  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  show  what  different  judgments  may  be 
tonned,  on  the  working  of  an  educational  system,  by  practical 
men  of  business  as  well  as  by  persons  more  closely  connected  with 
the  details  of  school  work.  The  extracts  are  arranged  below 
under  headings  for  convenient  reference,  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  they  cover  only  a  verv  small  part  of  the  topics  dealt  with 
by  the  witnesses.  Tliey  have  bi>en  selected  with  a  view  to 
snowing  the  different  types  of  opinion  represented  in  the  evi- 
dence published  by  the  C/ommissioners,  and  to  indicating  the 
number  of  different  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  results  or  influence  of  an  educational  system. 
The  figures  m  brackets  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  answers  as 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  evidence. 

(1)  l8  it  de^iixihle  that  the  ayateni  of  edttcatioii  ithotdd  in  the 
inain  be  organised  on  denominational  lines  f 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Randall  (Minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples)  said :  "  The  present  system,  which  is  almost  entirely 
denominational,  should  be  superseded  as  rapidlv  as  possible  bv 
one  that  is  undenominational.  I  am  of  this  opinion  because  1 
believe  that  denominational  interests  have  frequently  been 
sought  rather  than  those  of  education.  Schools  have  been 
unnecessarily  multiplied,  and  expense  th'Tcbv  caused."    (558.) 


(>()<)  Tlie  kiystem  of  Education  in  Jamaica. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Rcinke  (a  Moravian  Minister),  speaking 
of  the  present  system  of  education  generally,  dul  not  feel  that  it 
was  one  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  would  adopt,  because  he  was  not 
in  favour  of  denominational  control ;  but  at  the  Siinie  time 
he  felt  that,  although  a  national  system  would  be  a  great 
improvement,  it  could  not  be  considered  in  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  island.  Although  he  was  not  m  favour  of  the 
present  system,  still  he  thought  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
colony  it  could  not  be  changed  with  advantage :  they  could  not 
change  it.  and  therefore  a  change  was  not  desirable.  His  ideiis 
on  the  subject  were  that  the  Government  could  better  look 
after  its  own  work  than  by  sharing  it  with  denominations  or 
chun»hes,  an<l  if  the  (roveniment  did  that,  the  educational 
result  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  it  wa,^  at  present.  At 
present  the  schools  had  two  aims  before  them — the  denomina- 
tional aim  and  the  educjitional  aim,  while  the  (xovenmient  under 
the  national  system  would  only  have  one  aim,  and  that  was  the 
advancement  of  education  in  these  schools.  He  believed  in 
JJible  teaching,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  taught  at 
present.  Now,  the  teachers  were  biassed  by  their  own  views. 
They  might  not  directly  teach  dogmas,  but  they  explained  the 
Scriptures  accordinjj  to  their  individual  views.  He  had  been 
present  at  inspections,  and  there  was  always  a  doctrinal 
tendency  in  the  answers  of  the  children,  and  that  was  evidently 
the  result  of  the  teiu*hing."  Asked  by  the  Archbishop  which 
s(?hool  he  thought  to  he  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the 
denomination,   Mr.  Reinke  answered,  "  Mv  own.*' 

Tli(*  ArrhhiHliop. — [  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 

^fr.  Rpinkf. — And  I  believe  that  every  school  is  airried  on  in 
the  interests  of  the  denomination.  That  is  my  view.  I  am 
sorry  to  sav  it,  but  I  believe  that  every  denominational  manager 
(*arnes  on  his  school  for  the  benetit  of  the  denomination. 

The  Arohhinhoi). — It  is  so  contrary  to  my  experience 

Mr,  Reivke. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  denominational 
crusade  is  carried  on  ;  but  children  naturally  attach  themselves 
to  the  place  of  worship  with  which  the  school  is  connected. 
(794,  707,  881-833.) 

Mr.  R.(Yaig( Justice  of  the  Peucc*  for  the  Parish  of  Clarendon) 
stilted  that  '*  there  was  a  teri'ible  waste  of  money  by  the  multi- 
j>licitv  of  s(»hools,  whic^h  was  due  to  denominational  rivalr\*." 
(878a.) 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Wolcott  (Presbyterian  Minister  of  Riclnnoiul 
St  Mary)  said :  "  The  sooner  the  countiT  adopts  what  the  people 
call  a  S'ational  system  in  place  of  the  denominational  system, 
the  better  it  will  Ix)  for  all  concerned.  It  is  either  the  business 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  State  to  manage  elementt^ry  education. 
I  do  not  think  the  union  of  the  two,  as  at  present  arranged,  is 
conducive  to  the  highest  or  best  results.  It  leads  to  denomina- 
tional jealousies,  and  to  a  great  many  difficulties  that  might  be 
avoided.  ....  I  am  not  acquainted  with  England  My 
experience  is  in  America."    (2502,  2503.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Guv  (Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Past)  said :   "  I  an^  aq 
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opponent  of  the  existing  denominational  system,  because  it  is 
both  expensive  and  ineffective."    (2640.) 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ot  Jamaica  forwarded 
to  the  Commission  a  number  of  resohitions  (adopted  in  1896), 
numbers  3  and  4  of  which  were  as  follows : 

"  That,  while  appreciating  the  countenance  and  aid  the 
Government  of  tnis  country  now  gives  to  education,  and 
thankfully  recognising  the  progress  the  country  has  in  con- 
sec^uence  injide,  the  Synod  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  State-aided  denominational  system  should  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  be  continued 
only  so  long  as  the  Government  may  be  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  task  of  establishing  a  more  adequate  system/* 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Synod  the  educational 
condition  and  needs  of  the  country  call  for  a  radical  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  this  question,  and  point 
to  the  introduction  of  a  National  system  as  the  only  satisfac- 
tory solution."    (Appendix,  p.  20.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Father  Lynch,  speaking  of  the 
general  system  of  education  in  the  Colony,  said  that  "  it  had 
Always  struck  him  that  its  defects  had  been  exaggerated :  that 
pupils  had  clamoured  without  knowing  that  the  same  defects 
might  be  found  in  a  different  system.  .  .  .  He  believed  that 
the  present  Board  and  Department  of  Education  had  quite  ability 
and  authority  enough  to  bring  about  neeiied  refomns.  The 
present  defects  were  a  good  deal  the  result  of  depression  in  the 
island  rather  than  defects  in  the  system  proper."     (654.) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.  Douet,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  said : 
"  The  term  commonly  used  in  describing  the  system  of  education 

fmrsued  in  Jamaica  is  the  Denominational  system.  I  should 
ike  to  drop  the  term  *  Denominational  *  and  to  use  the  term 
that  is  usefl  in  the  Code,  *  Public  Elementary  Education  aided  by 
the  Government.'  I  say  that  advisedly,  because  I  travel  about 
the  country  a  good  deal,  and  I  meet  a  good  many  intelligent  and 
educated  people  of  the  country,  and  they  have  a  very  strong 
objection  to  the  word  denominational,  ft  puts  some  of  them 
quite  into  a  feverish  state,  because  they  connect  it  with  what 
mey  call  denominational  wrangling.  I  think  that  our  present 
system  is  the  best  under  existing  circumstances,  and  the  best  fVn- 
the  condition  of  things  in  Jamaica.  The  people  as  a  rule  have 
confidence  in  the  ministers  of  reli^fion,  and  they  are  satisfied 
to  leave  the  teaching  of  their  chiklren  in  their  bands.  There 
ought  to  be  more  elasticity  and  more  co-operation  among  the 
managers  of  schools,  and  therefore  I  should  not  object  myself  to 
having  Boards  of  Managers  made  up  of  the  managers  of  schools 
of  different  denominations.  I  do  not  see  that  we  should  gain 
anything  by  enlarging  those  Boards  and  taking  in,  either  by  election 
or  any  other  process,  other  people,  because  we  find  very  great 
difficulty  in  this  country  in  getting  anyone  to  take  any  interest 
in  education."  (1041.) 
Mr.  C.  P.  Bovell,  J.P.,  said :  "  One  of  the  greatest  inistakes  is 
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that  the  schools  are  not  more  particularly  denominational  than 
they  are.  A  teacher  of  one  belief  should  teach  in  a  school 
of  that  belief.  A  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  a  code 
of  religion  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  belief  .  .  . 
Unless  religion  is  taught  according  to  a  man's  own  belief,  he 
cannot  carry  that  force  into  the  teaching  which  he  would 
otherwise  do."     (1 385-6.) 

ITie  Rev.  J.  N.  Sonierville  (Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Green 
Island)  expressed  himself  as  being  "  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  beaiuse  of  the  influence  that  managers  have  on  the 
parents  to  j^et  them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  With 
a  few  exceptions  those  people  who  are  outside  of  the  influence  of 
the  Chiu-ch  are  careless  about  the  education  of  their  children." 
"  I  mean  by  the  Church  the  whole  Christian  Church,  not  a 
denomination.  It  is  the  only  system  which  will  keep  up  the 
attendance  at  school."     (143S.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  M.A,  Oxford  (Inspector  of  Schools), 
"  considered  the  existing  association  between  religion  and 
morality,  as  represented  in  the  ministers  who  manage  the 
schools,  and  elementary  education,  invaluable,  and  likely  to  be 
nei^essiiry  in  the  best  mterests  of  the  people  for  an  indefinite 
time.  At  present  its  value  varied  considerably  with  the  per^ 
sonal  influence  of  the  manager,  and  with  the  attention  he  gave  to 
the  school,  but  it  was  always  something,  and  disconnection 
would  be  a  moral  loss  to  the  schools,  which  such  advantages  as 
removal  of  denominaticmal  friction,  increased  supervision,  and 
improved  organisation  would  by  no  means  compensate."  (1404.) 
Mr.  Welleslev  Bourke  (solicitor,  and  formerly  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Coimcil),  quoted  a  petition  which  had  been  exten- 
sively signed  by  tne  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  coni- 
nuunty.     In  this  petition  the  following  paragraphs  occur: — 

"  Catholics  regard  the  education  of  their  children  as  a  duty 
and  right  divinely  transmitted  to  them — and  for  the  State  to 
deprive  the  parent  of  that  right  they  regard  as  tyranny  and 
State  (l(»s[x)tism.  To  Catholics  education  means  a  complete 
work,  covering  the  growth  of  mind  and  heart,  demanding  in- 
struction in  matters  secular  and  matters  religious  ;  the  develop- 
nu^nt  of  man  s  bodily,  mental  and  moral  faculties,  which  in  the 
child  must  be  strengthened  and  developed  that  they  may  be 
used  for  the  end  for  which  God  gave  them.  Therefore  it  is  that 
Catholics  cannot  and  will  not  sutler  their  children  to  be  forced 
into  schools  where  either  their  moral  development  will  be  left  to 
chance,  or  where  it  will  be  directed  by  teachers  whose  Protestant 
training  has  been  one  long  course  of  fabulous  misrepresentations 
and  perversions  of  Catholic  doctrine  and*  practices.  Catholics 
are  not  thereby  inimical  to  State  schools  as  such,  but  only  to  the 
manner  in  wnich  State  schools  are  generally  conducted,  a 
manner  perilous  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

"  ....  It  is  but  a  vain  delusion  for  any  person,  or  any 
honestly  intentioned  body  of  persons,  to  pretend  that  education 
can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  given  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  freed  from  religions  or  irreligious  training  or  bias,  where 
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the  youth  have  to  be  trained  and  taught  by  persons  professing 
or  not  professing  religious  beUef ;  and  Cathohcs  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  such  a  delusion.  While  Catholics 
do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  all  religions  are  equally  good,  still 
they  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  teaching  of  any  form  of  the 
Christian  religion  Is  better  for  the  good  of  society  and  of  tho 
State  than  that  no  religion  at  all  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  this  island — and  to  that  end,  for  the  good  of  society,  they 
advocate  the  continuance  of  denominational  elementarv  schools 
in  this  island."     (2634.) 

The  Jamaica  Union  of  Teachers  passed,  in  1898,  a  resolution 
that  the  present  system  of  elementary  education  in  Jamaica 
"  should  remain  as  at  present,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
considered  necessary."    (Appendix,  No.  17.) 

(2)  Does  editcafion  tend  totnulce  the  r is i nr/ generation  disinclined 
for  inamuil  IdhouVf  esperiaUy  in  (fyrieidture? 

Inspector  McCrea  (in  charge  of  the  Constabulary  Division  of 
Clarendon)  said  that  "education  tended  to  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  labour.  The  jouth  of  the  country  were  looking  forward 
to  positions  in  shops,  and,  if  they  did  not  obtain  them,  they  went 
to  swell  the  idle  class."     (889.) 

Mr.  Jas.  W.  Mitchell  (Custos  of  Clarendon)  said  that  "the 
system  of  education  had  unfitted  the  people  for  their  station  in 
life.  He  agreed  with  the  complaint  that  the  people  turned  from 
agriculture  and  wanted  to  be  clerks."    (926.) 

Mr.  George  Nash  (storekeeper,  of  Mandeville)  said  that  "  there 
was  a  distaste  among  the  younger  men  for  hard  work,  there  was 
a  distAste  for  labour.  All  aspired  to  clerkships  and  none  to 
wield  a  hoe.  It  was  not  the  school  system  whicn  was  entirely  at 
fault.  It  was  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  children  to  emulate 
their  betters,  and  it  caused  them  to  aspire  too  much.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  distaste  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
education  gave  no  knowledge  whatever  of  practical  training. 
That  might  answer  for  some  of  it,  but  not  for  all."  (959-961, 
962.) 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Clark  (Custos  of  the  Parish  of  Manchester)  said 
that  "  very  often  the  education  seemed  to  take  them  out  of  their 
sphere  of  life  and  created  a  contempt  for  agricultural  labour, 
although  the  young  fellows  who  had  refused  work  were,  he  knew, 
hard  pressed  for  a  living.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  would 
labour  in  the  fields,  but  they  would  never  dream  of  it.  He  was 
not  condemning  education,  of  course,  but  the  question  was 
whether  it  was  carried  too  far  or  not."    (1027.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Levy  (Advocate)  gave  his  evidence  "not  as  a 
specialist  on  education  but  as  a  citizen,  and  his  statements  were 
suggested  by  things  which  had  struck  him.  .  .  .  Education 
ought  to  improve  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country,  but 
it  had  not  done  so.  Its  principal  product  was  a  hybrid,  a  man 
whose  education  did  not  make  him  intellectually  useful,  but  at 
the    same   time  a    man  who   was    too  good   for   agricultural 
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labour.  .  .  .  There  is  a  hybrid  class  which  is  neither  an 
educated  class  nor  a  labouring  class,  but  one  which  produces  a 
vagabond.     It  makes  him  above  labouring."    (1030, 1037.) 

Mr.  T.  S.  Tomlinson  (shopkeeper  and  member  of  the  Westmore- 
land Parochial  Board)  said :  "  Too  much  of  the  State's  money  is 
spent  on  book-learning.  I  would  have  all  the  subjects  taught 
which  are  now  in  the  Code,  but  I  would  teach  the  children  fess 
of  each.     In   the   time   thus  saved   I   would  give  them  some 

practical  training "     He  noticed  an   indisposition  to 

agricultural  work  on  the  part  of  children  who  had  been  through 
the  elementary  schools.  **  Their  object  is  to  become  something 
higher  by  means  of  education,  and  they  consequently  ignore  the 
very  source  of  the  countrj^'s  income.  Parents  can  scarcely 
conuuand  their  children  to  the  ground.  If  the  children  are 
made  to  know,  while  they  are  at  school,  that  they  liave  to  work, 
it  would  help  at  once  to  check  and  curb  this  mdisposition  to 
agricultural  labour."    (1402.) 

Mr.  Besley  (shoemaker,  of  Lucca)  said  :  "  When  the  children 
have  a  certain  amount  of  eilucation  they  do  not  care  about  going 
to  a  trade.  They  just  ^o  idling  unless  they  can  get  into  shops 
as  clerks.  Very  few  wish  to  be  shoemakers.  I  mive  only  had 
one  for  some  time  now."    (1449.) 

Mr.  Rattigan  (collector  of  taxes  for  Hanover)  said:  "The 
present  system  of  education  is  far  from  satis&ctory  to  the  public, 
who  observe  that  an  ignorance  and  false  pride  is  the  outcome  of 
elementary  eduaition  only,  when  the  young  man  from  school 
seeks  empJoyment  in  offices,  storas,  etc.,  and  is  positively  ashamed 
of  honest  and  honourable  manual  labour  of  any  description,  and 
the  young  woman  prefers  a  rocking  chair  and  a  piano,  and  is  also 
ashamed  to  cook  or  to  be  seen  in  a  laundn'."    (1484.) 

Mr.  Calder  (Resident  Magistrate  for  Trelawny)  said  that  he 
thought  the  present  system  of  education  had  been  an  entire 
failure.  "  One  has  only  to  visit  a  school  to  see  that  the  children 
are  taught  by  rote  like  parrots.  The  people  are  being  taught  to 
think  that  they  are  better  than  their  fathers,  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  handle  a  pickaxe  and  hoe.  They  want  to  be  clerks,  teachers,  or 
in  the  Government  service.  The  rirls  are  taught  to  think  it  a 
disgrace  to  do  what  their  mothers  did  before  them."     (1742.) 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Hall  (Rector  of  Brown's  Town),  asked  by  the 
Archbishop  whether  he  thought  that  education  mis  lifting  the 
children  above  their  sUition,  replied :  "  We  find  that  there  are 
many  who  will  not  go  and  work  in  the  field.  Agriculture  is 
certainly  not  their  domain  after  they  have  passed  the  fifth 
standard.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  the 
£70,000  devoted  to  education  to  spoil  our  labour  market." 
(1815.) 

Mr.  R.  L.  Young  (planter,  of  Tobolski)  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question  whether  "  the  people  are  more  or  less  willing  to  labour 
now  than  they  were  before  education  was  so  extensive,"  '*  I  think 
they  are  rather  against  agriculture.  They  think  it  is  bemeaning, 
and  they  scoflf  at  work  in  the  field.  The  countir  man  is  lookel 
upon  as  a  bumpkin  when  he  comes  to  town.    The  town  youth 
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looks  upon  agriculture  as  little  less  than  disgraceful  to  him.*' 
(1885.) 

Mr.  C.  N.  Dias  (druggist  and  storekeeper,  of  Morant  Bay),  said  : 
"With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  present  system,  I  find  when  a 
boy  leaves  school,  he  thinks  himself  an  educated  man  who 
ought  not  to  ioUow  agricultural  pursuits  .  .  .  The  parents  of 
such  a  bo^'  have  always  made  their  living  by  agriculture,  but  he 
thinks  it  infni  dig.,  if  he  has  been  to  school,  to  go  into  the  field 
to  work."     (2377-8.) 

A  rather  difterent  view  was  Uiken  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Garrett 
(Superintendent  of  the  Public  Works  Department),  who  said 
that  during  the  whole  28  vears  which  he  had  spent  in  Jamaica 
he  had  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour.  "  He  had 
had  trouble  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity,  but  not  as  to  the 
getting  of  men.  The  younger  generation,  which  was  rather 
more  educated,  did  not  care  to  work.  It  was  not  exactlv  that 
those  who  had  no  education  were  the  real  labourers,  but  there 
were  many  of  those  who  left  school  with  a  good  education  who 
looked  rather  for  pen-and-ink  work.  He  believed,  however,  that 
when  such  youths  found  that  they  could  not  get  any  but 
manual  labour,  they  would  return  to  it.  He  would  not  by  any 
means  stop  education  because  of  this  preference  for  more 
intellectual  labour.  He  did  not  think  much  could  be  done  to 
encourage  a  love  for  manual  labour  by  training  the  hand  and 
eye  in  the  schools.  They  would  have  to  go  back  to  home 
influence.  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  the  system  of  education 
which  was  altogether  at  fault."    (975-6.) 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Webster  (Baptist  Minister,  of  Montego  Bay) 
said :  "  Education  has  not,  even  under  the  present  svstem,  turned 
away  the  minds  of  the  people  from  industrial  and.  agricultural 
occupation.     It  is  the  want  of  education  that  has  done  it."  (1630.) 

Mr.  L.  C.  Shirley,  J.P.  (proprietor  and  planter,  of  Duncans, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  Trelawny),  said  that 
he  did  not  find  any  unwillingness  to  labour  which  he  could 
attribute  to  education.    (1813.) 

The  Rev.  G.  House  (Biiaptist  Minister,  of  St.  Ann's  Bay)  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  people  were  as  unwilling  to  labour 
as  had  been  said.  "  The  Jamaica  labourers  are  not  the  lazy, 
worthless  set  they  are  put  down  to  be,  if  they  are  treated  and 
paid  well.  If  they  are  paid  sufficiently,  you  would  not  [find 
a  better  class  of  labour  anywhere."    (1988.) 

Special  interest  will  be  found  to  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the 
following  witnesses,  who  also  referred  to  the  above  questions, 
but  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cover  (Headmaster  of  Rusea  School)  said :  "  The 
eftect  of  education  on  industrial  and  agricultural  occupations 
has  certainly  been  in  some  cases  to  lead  to  a  contempt  of  these 
employments.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
were  tied  down  to  agriculture  in  former  times,  and  naturally 
there  is  a  reviUsion.  The  people  should  therefore  be  taught 
to  see  that  there  is  scope  in  agriculture  for  their  highest  in- 
telligence.    I  do  not  think  the  number  of  idlers  has  increased 
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as  an  outcome  of  (xlucation.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  the  folly 
of  the  parents,  who  have  kept  their  children  at  home  as  gentle- 
men— so  called — and  so  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  they  become 
idlers.  I  think,  however,  they  have  been  eventually  forced  into 
an  occupation  of  some  kind.  The  idea  of  the  parents,  which 
is  in  one  respect  laudable  enough,  is  to  better  the  condition 
of  their  children ;  but  the  error  is  made  of  thinking  that  they 
cannot  l)o  l>ottored  by  returning  to  ajafricultural  employment.' 
(1504.) 

Mr.  A.  N.  Dixon,  J.P.  (retired  land  surveyor  and  planter,  of 
Lime  Hall),  said  that  the  younger  generation  were  generally 
more  unwilling  to  accept  agricultural  work.  But  he  added :  "1 
do  not  attribute  that  to  education  at  all,  but  rather  to  a  geneml 
upward  movement  all  through  the  world.  As  time  goes  by, 
there  is  a  general  levelling  up.  It  will  rectifv  itself  in  time." 
(2076.) 

Mr.  R.  M.  C'ockinp  (<*lerk  to  the  Parochial  Board  of  St.  Mar\), 
a.ske<l  by  the  Archbishop  whether  '*  within  the  last  ten  years  te 
had  seen  a  change  for  the  better  or  worse  in  the  willingness  of 
the  young  folks  to  work,"  said  :  "  I  think  the  people  have  a  great 
deal  of  ambition,  which  naturally  arises  from  their  being 
oducAted.  That  ambition  is  keeping  them  from  their  agricul- 
tural work,  and  they  are  lookmg  more  towards  becoming 
teachers,  parsons,  or  clerks.  The  general  feeling  is  against 
(agricultural)  work,  and  education  Is  responsible  for  it,  although 
I  am  not  against  education  for  one  moment.  Education  has 
credited  an  ambition  to  go  higher."    (2081.) 

(8)  Ih  it  d^'HiraUe  or  pmrtirahle  to  have  more  Agrimltitml 

Teaching  In  Eleme^itary  Srhool4i  ? 

Tlie  Rev.  Wm.  (xriffith  (in  charge  of  the  ITnited  Methodist 
Free  fhurch  in  Kingston)  said  that  "he  believed  that  there  was 
a  misconception  in  tne  popular  mind  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
agricultural  training  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  parents 
believed  that  it  meant  going  into  a  field  with  cutlass  and  hoe. 
That  would  be  a  dirty  piece  of  business.  The  children  would 
tear  and  spoil  their  clothes  and  be  unfitted  for  study.  But  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  elder  children  should  not  be 
taught  the  practic^e  and  theory  of  horticulture  and  agriculture 
witnout  dirtying  themselves  at  all.  Tlie  real  difficulty  was  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers.  Horticulture  could  be  taught  in 
the  backyard  of  a  school  by  plants  in  boxes,  and  agriculture 
might  be  adequately  taught  in  a  plot  of  land  about  a  quarter  ot 
an  acre  in  extent.  The  children  would  be  very  much  interested 
in  the  work,  and  the  criticism  of  the  parents  would  be  disanned." 
(761.) 

Mr.  H.  M.  Farquharson,  J.P.  (storekeeper  and  proprietor  at 
Black  River),  considered  that  "  the  present  svstem  of  education 
should  be  at  once  considerably  modified.  "The  education  now 
being  given  to  the  people  does  not  teach  them  to  be  usefiil 
members  of  society.    The  capabilities  of  the  ordinary  negro,  at 
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E resent,  for  education  are  very  limited,  and  the  attempt  to  cram 
im  with  a  smattering  of  abstruse  subjects,  which  can  be  of  no 
possible  use  to  him  in  after  life,  only  imbues  him  with  a  mistaken 
idea  of  his  own  importance  and  effectually  prevents  his  success. 
.  .  .  The  education  most  likely  to  be  beneficent  to  this 
country  would  be  agricultural  and  industrial  ...  In  a  central 
spot  an  agricultural  and  industrial  college  should  be  started. 
Import,  for  preference  from  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
where  the  conditions  of  climate  more  nearly  resemble  ours, 
men  thoroughly  qualified  to  instruct  pupils  in  agriculture.  This 
college  woiud  primarily  be  a  training  place  tor  teachers,  for 
those  who  had  passed  through  it  could  teach  others.  .  .  .  The 
negro  people  are  imitative,  and  if  they  see  that  a  new  method  is 
to  their  benefit  they  will  follow  it."  ..."  The  most  worthless 
people  in  our  district  are  those  with  a  little  education.  They 
are  too  idle  to  work.  They  loaf  about  the  place  and  steal  when- 
ever they  get  an  opportunity.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people,  and  I  think  at  present  anything  beyond 
the  three  R's  is  superfluous.  They  are  capable  of  taking  in  that 
amount  of  education,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
when  they  can  take  more.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  The 
people  are  now  in  the  position  we  were  in  about  the  Norman 
Conquest.  We  were  practically  savages  then.  If  there  had  been 
a  nation  in  those  days  as  enlightened  as  ourselves,  and  they  had 
endeavoured  to  teach  us  as  our  people  are  taught,  it  would  have 
been  a  failure.  ...  A  little  geography,  history,  and  so  on  is  all 
right,  but  the  future  of  the  country  lies  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  than  in  their  heads.  .  .  By  teaching  a  man  geography 
and  history  you  do  not  teach  him  to  hold  a  hoe  and  till  the 
land.  .  .  The  labourer's  hand  is  what  is  to  support  him,  and 
his  head  having  too  much  in  it  makes  him  not  a  labourer  and 
unfits  hhn  for  work."    (1224,  1230,  1246-9.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  F.  Walker  (schoolmaster  of  Holy  Trinity  School, 
Mont^o  Bay)  said :  "  Agricultural  teaching  for  the  children  was 
a  very  important  matter,  and  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
it.  .  .  .  Jamaica  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  if  it  is  to 
improve  to  any  extent,  it  must  be  through  agriculture."  (1561-2.) 
Mr.  J.  Arnold  Jones  (assistant-manager  of  the  Boston  Fruit 
Company)  said:  *' Taking  education  from  my  own  experience, 
I  have  perhaps  a  dozen  applications  each  week  from  young  men 
for  employment.  .  .  .  The  almost  invariable  question  I  put 
to  them  is,  '  What  can  you  do  ? '  and  the  invariable  answer  is 
that  they  can  do  anything.  I  tell  them  that  that  will  not  do, 
and  I  ask  for  something  that  they  can  do,  and  it  turns  out  that 
they  cannot  do  anything.  These  people  do  not  want  any  higher 
education.  They  want  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to 
do  something  practical,  so  that  if  they  are  going  to  saw  a  boara 
in  two,  they  would  be  able  to  saw  it  within  three  inches  of  a 
mark  laid  out  for  them."     (2260.) 

The  Director  of  the  Public  Gardens  at  Kingston,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Commission,  enclosed  extracts  from  his  annual  report  1895-6. 
In  the  course  of  that  report  the  following  paragraphs  occur. 
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"  If  the  education  of  the  present  day  has  to  some  extent  failed, 
it  has  done  so  in  so  far  iis  it  has  depended  solely  on  books  and 
mere  oral  instruction.  Such  exclusive  dependence  is  not  wise 
oven  for  litorarv  cultuns  but  should  be  combined  with  the 
training  of  the  liand,  eye,  and  the  whole  body,  in  order  to  turn 
out  men  and  women  fit  for  their  work  in  the  world. 

*'  It  is  a  question  whether  it  matters  very  much  what  this 
pra(tti(^l  training  consists  of,  so  lone  as  it  is  based  on  sound 
theoretic4il  principles.     But  if  it  can  be  made  the  foundation  of  . 
the   child's  life-work  afterwards,   he  starts  with    this  double 
advantage  over  children  who  have  learnt  fix)m  books. 

"  In  our  island  the  practical  training  should  be  almost 
univei-sally  one  in  agiiculture. 

"If  so,  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  teachers  ot 
elementiiry  schools  should  have  a  thorough  training  in  this 
respi'ct  than  those  who  are  going  to  be  actually  ei^ged  in 
agricultural  work  ;  for  the  latter  get  their  training  somehow  and 
after  a  fashion,  whereas  the  others,  who  have  to  teach,  cannot 
Hnd  the  time,  even  if  thev  had  the  inclination."  (Appendix. 
No.  21.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  M.A.  (Inspector  of 
Schools),  remarked  that  "  one  of  the  eifects  of  our  efforts  at 
agricultural  teaching  hitherto  has  been  to  bring  a^icultural 
teaching  into  contempt.  .  .  .  We  have  created  a  prejudice  agaiast 
agricultural  training  in  schools  by  alloAving  it  to  Ix)  attempted 
by  incompetent  men."  Mr.  Williams  made  a  number  of  in- 
tcTCSting  suggestions  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
education,  and  strongly  urged  that  "  higher  agricultural  training 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  plot  of  land  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  the  use  of  tools,  ditt'erent  piocesses  in  cultivation,  the 
making  of  manures,  such  processes  aa  grafting,  etc.,  etc.,  should 
only  l)e  undertaken  by  really  competent  men  who  have  had 
special  education  in  the  work  at  the  training  colleges,  and  hold 
certificates  of  proficiency,  or  who  really  Qualify  tnomselves  by 
courses  of  practic*xl  training  at  su(;h  a  place  as  the  Botanical 
(rardens."  He  also  recommended  "  a  small  special  grant  for  a  well 
kept  school  garden,  either  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  or  both,  rather 
for  its  iesthetic-  value — for  the  cultivation  of  taste — than  because 
of  any  direct  (commercial  value ;  but  anything  that  might  lead  to 
the  encouragement  of  cottage  gardens  might  eventually  produce 
results  of  some  im}>ortance."  In  all  country  schools  he  would 
have  compulsory  instnurtion  in  the  principles  of  cultivation, 
nature  and  improvement  of  soils,  growtn  of  plants,  etc.  (1464.) 

The  Rev.  P.  Williams  (Baptist  Minister,  of  Chester  Castle) 
thought  it  "impracticable  to   teach  (practical)  agriculture  in 

ordinary  elementary  schools It  would  so  upset  them 

as  to  brin^  confusion."  He  quite  approved  of  theoretical 
instruction  in  agriculture  being  given  in  the  schools.  "It  is 
the  practical  agriculture  which  I  say  cannot  be  taught  in  our 
ordinary  schook." 

Hon.  Dr.  J  oh  iisfon, — ^You  mean  you  would  favour  such  instnic- 
tion  as  the  nuxnner  of  attending  to  the  coftee  plant,  the  kind 
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of  product  to  put  into  the  soil  for  the  first  time the 

general  principles  which  govern  cultivation.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  allowing  air  to  reach  the  soil  by  forking,  the 
lack  of  which  hinders  very  materially  the  growth  of  plants  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Will'unns. — The  more  of  that  kind  ol  instruction 
the  better. 

Hon.  Dr.  JohiiHtou. — But  you  don't  see  your  way  to  children 
dirtying  their  clothes  by  workinsr  in  a  field  and  getting  into 
trouble  when  they  get  home  ^ 

Rev.  Mr.  Williaht^. — That  is  not  the  mosi  serious  part  of  it 
They  dirty  their  clothes  as  it  is. 

Hon.  Dr.  Johnston. — What  is  the  serious  part  of  it,  then  ? 

Rec.  Mr.  Wdl'uims. — 'Parents  do  not  consider  that  school- 
masters can  teach  agriculture  better  than  they  can  themselves. 

They  have  objected  to  it  in  the  past when   attempts 

were  made  to  establish  inchistvial  schools,  as  thoy  were  called. 
Teachers  in  a  few  instances  got  the  cinldren  to  work  a  ground 
for  them,  and  the  parents  objected.  They  said  they  sent  their 
children  to  learn  something,  and  not  to  work  grounds  for  the 
teacher."     (1546-7.) 

Mr.  Hawthorne  (Teacher  at  Adelphi  School,  Martie)  said  that 
he  did  a  little  cultivation  of  his  own,  but  the  boys  did  not  help. 
'*  I  did  try  to  teach  them  gardening  and  get  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  but  1  lost  about  six  children  by  trving  to  get  them 
to  do  the  work,  and  by  calling  upon  them  to  Iceep  the  school 
yard  clccan.  I  came  down  on  one  or  two  of  the  boys  for  refusing 
to  clear  up  the  yard,  and  the  parents  took  oftence  and  took  the 
children  away.  .  .  .  They  say  that  they  send  their  children  to 
school  to  learn  lessons  and  not  to  work.  .  .  .  The  complaint 
about  taking  them  into  the  field  is  that  thev  get  their  clothes 
dirtv."     (1717.) 

Mr.  A.  N.  Dixon,  J. P.  (retired  surveyor  and  planter,  of  Lime 
Hall),  regarded  "  agi-ieultural  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools 
as  impracticable."  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "  the  teachers 
themselves  have  never  been  taught  the  subject  practically,  and  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  they  could  teach  it.  I 
think  it  would  have  the  etiect  of  taking  away  from  their  etibrts 
to  t^ach  the  literary  part  of  education  properly.  Parents,  too, 
would  have  the  rigfit  to  object  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  schools  if  their  children  were  not  thoroughly  groimded  in 
other  subjects."  Mr.  Dixon  thought  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  teach  some  of  the  principles  of  agriciUture  out 
of  a  text  book,  but  "  taking  up  land  and  takmga  class  to  cultivate 
it  would  draw  away  the  time  of  the  teacher  from  things  of 
greater  importance.  At  the  siime  time  such  things  woidd  draw 
out  a  child's  intelligence  in  a  certain  direction."     (2071-2.) 

Mr.  Elias  Stuart  (agriculturist,  and  member  of  the  Parochial 
Board  of  St.  Thomas)  would  not  have  the  schools  teach  agricul- 
ture. "  You  would  embarrass  the  teacher  a  good  deal.  How 
can  a  teacher  who  has  not  been  trained  as  an  agriculturist  teach 

X' culture  ? "     But  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  provision  if, 
in  a  boy  left  school,  he  could  go  into  an  agricultural  class 

4226.  3  A  2 
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and  be  taught  there,  and  ho  would  have  special  schools  founded 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.    (2317.) 

(4)  Should  Elementary  Education  he  made  more  praeiiad 

and  less  liter((ry  ? 

Mr.  A.  G.  Nash,  B.Sc.  Edin.  and  F.R.S.E.  (civil  engineer 
Mandevillo),  "  would  have  a  portion  of  the  Education  Grant 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  industrial  tastes.  With  it  he 
would  import  a  numl)er  of  skilled  tradesmen  and  let  them 
go  from  place  to  place  in  the  country  imparting  this  technical 
Knowledge.  .  ,  .  The  old  class  of  tradesmen  in  Jamaica 
liad  died  out,  and  the  yoimger  generations  were  not  up  to 
their  standard.  It  would  be  an  advantage  for  bovs  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  a  trade  at  school.  A  man  could  attend  for  a 
few  hours  at  the  school  and  teach  the  children,  and  such 
instruction  would  be  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
colony.  He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  monev  aj 
to  education  at  the  present  time  was  misapplied,  it 
have  a  more  practical  turn  entirely."     (1089.) 

Mr.  Stanley  Delapenha  (solirtitor,  of  Black  River)  "would 
teach  the  children  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  anything 
beyond  that  makes  them  worse.*'  He  would  teach  them  the 
nidiments  of  trade  and  agriculture  in  school,  and  thought  tliat 
in  Black  River  go<Kl  tradesmen  (»ould  be  got  to  undertake  the 
tuition."    (1334.) 

Mr.  (t.  I).  Rol>ertson  (deputy  clerk  of  the  courts,  Brown's 
Town)  held  that  "  while  people  are  being  educated,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  nuich  consideration  as  to  Avhat  we  are  to  do  with 
them  after  they  anj  educated.  .  .  .  Jamaica  being  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  comnumity,  he  recommended  that  parallel 
with  the  elementiiry  education  should  nm  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, the  industnas  and  trades."    (1904.) 

Mr.  Jacobs  (storekeeper,  of  Bath)  **  believed  that  the  present 
system  of  education  was  a  verj'  good  one,  but  not  in  the  right 
groove.  Unless  the  Crovemment  should  see  their  way  to 
improve  the  homes  of  the  peasants,  all  the  money  was  a  waste. 
.  .  .  Children  at  school  should  be  taught  domestic  pursuits.  If 
in  after  years  they  wanted  to  go  to  a  higher  branch  or  education, 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  them  to  do  so.  It  should 
be  instilled  into  tne  minds  of  the  boys  that  they  must  do 
something  to  earn  their  living,  and  it  should  be  compulsory  for 
them  to  learn  a  trade.  As  it  was,  they  all  wanted  to  oe  parsons 
and  lawvers.  Girls  are  badly  in  need  of  useftil  training." 
(2282.) 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica,  in  1896, 
adopted  a  resolution  recognising  "  the  great  importance  of  pro- 
viding nractical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  handicratts," 
but  declaring  itself  "satisfied  that  to  attempt  to  introduce  it  into 
the  c'cmentary  schools  would  be  to  court  failure.  The  Synod 
would  welcome  any  scheme  whereby  Trade  and  Farm  Scnools 
miglit  be  established  at  convenient  centres  for  boys  who  have 
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completed  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools."  In  1897 
the  Synod  further  expressed  itself  as  "  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  providing  practical  teaching  in  agriculture  and  handi- 
crafts."   (Appenoix,  No.  18.) 

The  Rev.  Kobert  Johnson,  M.A.  (Theological  Tutor  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church),  informed  the  Commission  that  "with 
regara  to  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  his  impres- 
sion was  that  not  much  could  be  done  in  that  direction  >vith 
school  children  beyond  what  the  Code  provided  for.  .  .  He 
supposed  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  introduce  manual 
training,  but  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  the 
actual  teaching  of  trades  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  If  they 
had  in  certain  centres  a  school  where  trades  and  agriculture 
were  taught,  and  one  that  could  be  reached  by  the  boys  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  without  the  necessity  of  paying  board  and 
lodging,  it  would  be  taken  advantage  of  and  would  accomplish 
good  results.  To  such  a  school  children  might  go  after  they  were 
14  years  of  age.  .  .  Boys  who  were  prepared  to  receive  this 
instruction  would  be  big,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  go  many  miles  each  day  to  a  central  school."     (987.) 

The  Rev.  C.  Melville  (Rector  of  St.  John's,  Black  River)  said 
that  he  was  "  cognisant  many  years  ago  of  the  efforts  made  to 
establish  industries  in  connection  with  elementary'  schools.  The 
attempt  was  soon  abandoned.  He  could  say  nothing  about  the 
eiforts  which  had  more  recently  been  made,  but  he  had  little 
belief  in  their  usefulness  or  permanent  success."    (1282.) 

Mr.  John  Besley  (shoemaker,  of  Lucea)  was  asked  by  the 
Chainxian  :  "  Supposing  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  trades  mto  the  schools  and  shoemaking  were  chosen, 
would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  a  pmctical  shoemaker  going  in 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  one  day  in  the  week  and  teaching  in 
the  school  how  to  make  shoes  ? " 

Mr,  Besley. — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  advisable.  There 
would  not  be  enough  time  to  impart  a  trade  to  them. 

Tfie  Chairman. — How  much  time  would  be  necessarv  to 
familiarise  them  with  the  use  of  the  tools  ? 

Mr,  Besley. — For  that  perhaps  one  day  in  the  week  would 
suffice. 

The  Chairman. — Don't  you  think  that  would  be  useful  for 
those  who  wanted  to  be  shoemakers  in  after  life  ? 

Mr.  Besley. — ^Yes. 

The  Chairman. — And  would  it  not  get  over  the  foolish  idea 
of  not  wanting  to  work  at  a  trade  ? 

M7\  Besley. — Yes.  But  if  a  lot  of  boys  were  to  learn  shoe- 
making  I  do  not  see  where  they  would  get  sufficient  work,  unless 
they  were  protected  against  the  importation  of  boots.    (1453.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  M.  A.  (Inspector  of  Schools),  said :  "  If  the 
object  be  to  teach  boys  in  attendance  at  elementary  schools 
a  trade,  the  result  must  be  disastrous,  but  we  certainly  should 
do  what  we  can  to  cultivate  hand  and  eye  (1)  by  such  manual 
training  as  Sloyd  work  and,  in  junior  classes.  Kindergarten 
work,  or  whatever  else  is  useful  for  the  purpose  in  cases  where 
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{and  only  in  ruses  ivhere)  we  can  secure  competent  teaching 
of  H  really  educative  character,  and  (2)  by  developing  drawing, 
geometrical  or   freehand,  and   especially  model  orawing,  as  a 

school  subject 

"  Another  way  of  encouraging  industrial  training  by  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  seems  to  me  very  feasible,  very  important, 
and  likely  to  cost  very  little.  ...  I  would  have  every  training 
college  student  learn  a  trade — if  possible  of  his  own  selection — 
to  be  learnt  thoroughly  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  with  as  much 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  art  as  is  possible.  If  con- 
tempt for  manual  lalKiur  exists  among  the  teachers,  as  some 
people  say,  nothing  is  more  likelv  to  (^ure  it  than  thorough 
competence  in  one  partiirular  branttli;  an  equipment  in  the  tools 
of  their  trades  would  be  a  suitable  bonus  for  tnese  men  leaving 
college;  the  means  of  supplementing  their  income  by  work 
in  the  trade  in  the  smre  time  at  their  disposal  woid(l  be  au 
adjunct  which  no  inclustrious  man  would  despise.  The  obiect 
les.son  of  a  teacher  working  with  his  hands  would  be  useful  to 
the  surrounding  population ;  we  should,  I  have  no  doubt,  see 
these  uwn  tindmg  apprentic(»s  amongst  their  scholars  or  their 
former  scholars,  and  tneir  influence  might  mean  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  productive  skill  of  the  country."     (1464.) 

(5)   What  Imve  been   the  ijeneird  e  (feds  on  the  popakition  of  the 

system  of  eduvation  In  Jamnico  f* 

On  this  subject,  and  with  regard  to  the  i*esults  of  the  system  of 
education  on  morals  and  good  manners,  there  was  great  variety 
in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  witnesses.  Some  conmiented 
unfavourably  on  the  results.  Mr.  V.  (!.  Aitken  (Acting  Registrar- 
General),  for  example,  said  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  educat- 
ing the  lower  classes  out  of  their  sphere  and  mititting  them  for 
thorough  good  work  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  are.  If  boys 
and  gins  were  well  taught  to  read,  write,  and  do  sums,  it  would 
be  far  better  for  them  and  for  the  community,  than  having  them 
take  these  higher  subjects  in  the  schools,  which  are  not  and 
cannot  be  thoroughlj^  taught.  I  get  many  letters  from  school- 
inasters  who  are  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  and  I  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  they  mean.  I  infer  from 
that  that  they  cannot  teach  theii'  scholars.  If  you  take  the 
average  schoolboy  and  let  him  read  from  a  book  in  which  he  has 
not  been  coached,  he  cannot  explain  to  you  at  the  end  what  he 
has  been  reading  about.  He  has  only  a  vague  idea.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  get  men  to  teach  thoroughly  and  properly  for  the 
present  salaries."  (2472.)  And  Mr.  C.  P.  Lazarus  (Mechanical 
Engineer)  said :  '*  I  know  no  country  where  the  boys  have  such 
liberty  and  insolence.  ...  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  result  of 
education,  because  it  would  be  foolish.  It  is  due  to  imperfect 
education.  Our  people  Ao  not  seem  to  know  their  position. 
Every  little  fellow  thinks  he  is  as  good  as  anyone  else  because  he 

*  Tt  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  elementary  schools  referred  to  are 
almost  exclusively  attended  by  coloured  children. 
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can  read  and  write."  (2554.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  W. 
Sinims,  M.A.  (Princiipal  of  University  Colle^i^e  and  Headmaster 
of  the  Jamaica  High  S<.*liool),  '*  did  not  thmk  that  the  piibHc 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  iis  a  whole  wtis  at 
all  an  intelligent  dissatisfaction.  The  public  had  expected  the 
impossible.  The  defects  in  the  system  were  being  eradicated  by 
degree^s,  and  the  results  now  obtained  were  very  nuuh  better 
than  those  of  twenty  yeai-s ago."  (.S38.)  The  Rt.  ftev.  Dr.  Douet, 
Assistant  Bishop  of  »Jtimaica,  thought  that  "  the  (complaints  that 
educiition  is  having  very  bad  eflects  on  the  industrial  occupations 
of  the  people  were  very  much  exaggerated."  **  As  one  witness 
has  stated,"  Dr.  Douet  continued,  "  many  people  of  the  labouring 
class  do  not  encourage  their  children  to  work  in  their  grounds. 
They  prefer  them  to  sit  in  the  house  and  to  read  their  lessons. 
1  know  a  good  many  people  who  are  bringing  up  their  children 
with  what  they  call  an  education,  and  they  think  it  derogatory 
to  them  to  send  them  to  the  soil.  They  look  ujwn  them  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  they  cidl  them  '  Massa  '  and  *  Missy.*  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  they  spoil  their  children  utterly.  "  We  are 
passing  through  a  transition  stiite.  When  the  people  begin  to  get 
out  of  their  ignorant  stiite  and  into  a  higher  state  of  civilisixtion, 
they  do  not  want  to  work  on  the  soil.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
must  make  allowances  for  our  people  on  that  point.  They  think 
they  can  better  themselves  by  being  clerks  and  by  using  their 
fingei-s  in  the  way  of  penmanship.  We  must  not  always  put  it 
down  to  education.  People  say,  *  Look  at  your  schools."  You  are 
driving  the  people  away  from  the  soil.*  That  is  one  cry  all 
through  the  country.  I  s<iy  there  are  other  reasons  for  it 
besides  education."    (1043.) 

Mr.  Frantz  Guiselin  (storekeeper,  Falmouth)  could  "  testify  to 
the  great  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  country  during 

some  twenty  jeai-s During  the  last  thirty  years  there 

has  been  a  stiffening  of  the  people,  and  there  is  not  that  servile 
politeness  there  used  to  be."  (1801-*^.)  Mr.  W.  H.  Plant  (head- 
master of  the  Titchtield  School,  Port  Antonio,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Education)  said :  "  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that 
manners  have  deteriorated,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  so  Many 
people  consider  the  bowing  and  scraping  of  the  ])eople  as  good 
manners,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  schools  compare  favourably  with  the  previous 
generation  ....  There  is  a  spirit  of  inaependence,  but  that  is 
not  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  and  it  will  cure  itself  in  time."  (2161.) 
Mr.  Johns  (headmaster  of  the  Mandeville  Boys'  Middle  Gradc^ 
School)  said  that  "  the  children  who  pass  through  the  schools  are 
undoubtedlv  superior  in  manners  and  morals  to  those  whose 
attendance  Ws  been  such  that  thev  cannot  be  said  to  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  schools  at  all."  (951.)  The  Hon.  W. 
Ewen  (Gustos  of  the  Parish  of  Westmoreland)  said :  "  1  now  see 
a  marked  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  more  youthful 
population.  There  is  much  more  civility  and  propriety,  and  I 
conclude  that  greater  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  than  in 
years  gone  by.     This  matter  was  neglected  up  to  a  comparatively 
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recent  period."  (1349a.)  Dr.  R  S.  Turton  (District  Medical 
Officer,  St.  Ann's)  said :  "  1  think  there  is  distinct  improvement 
in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people,  but  in  this  part  of  St. 
Ann's  the  people  have  always  been  courteous  and  polite."  He 
said  that  he  was  certainly  cfisposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  &ct 
that  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  well  cared  for 
in  the  schools  and  had  been  under  religious  influences.  (1897.) 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lindo  (builder,  Bath)  said  that  he  thoi^ht  the  manners 
of  the  children  were  much  better  than  they  vrere  years  affo. 
(2842.)  Mr.  W.  J.  Calder  (Inspector  of  Constabulary  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Elizabeth)  said  that  the  younger  children  were  not 
as  res|)ectful  as  their  parents.  That  he  accoimted  for  by  the 
parents'  la<*k  of  authority.  He  spoke  of  the  pirents,  having 
swn  that  their  children  were  more  educated  tnan  themselves 
and  so  having  lost  control  over  their  children,  looking  up  to  them 
and  reganling  them  as  very  much  smarter  people  than  them- 
selves. (1277-81.)  Mr.  T.  F.  Forbes  (master  of  a  private 
secondary  s<;hool  in  Falmouth)  said  that  he  had  been  teaching 
for  sixteen  vears,  and  could  not  say  from  his  observation  durins; 
that  period  that  the  morals  of  the  people  had  deteriorated. 
**  The  morals  are  more  the  result  of  home  influence  tlian  school 
influence.  Children  with  moral  parents  are  usually  moral  and 
well-behaved."     (1762.) 

Mr.  S.  Dell  Smith  (storekeeper,  of  Port  Antonio)  said  that  the 
present  system  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  subject  of  course  t^ 
nu[)rovement  (2241),  and  Mr.  V.  A.  Gale  (Inspector  of  the 
Poor)  testified  that  the  system  had  worked  fairly  well  to  his 
knowledge.  "  1  have  had  accjuainUmce  with  it  because  1  have  had 
boys  at  elementiry  schools  for  a  number  of  yeara.  I  have  felt 
great  Siitisfaction  at  the  education  they  got  fn^n  the  elementarv 
schools."    (2250.) 

The  following  judicious  observations,  made  by'  Mr.  J.  R. 
Williams  (Inspector  of  Schools),  wiU  suitably  close  this  summary 
of  extracts.  "  The  difficulties  attending  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  are  not  fully  realised :  we  have  had  to  evolve  oiir 
own  system,  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  do  not  know  what  is 
most  suitable  for  the  race  that  we  have  to  do  with.  We  have 
had  to  make  teachers,  and  that  cannot  be  done  in  a  generation; 
irregularity  of  attendance  cripples  the  efl:brts  of  such  teachers  as 
♦ye  nave ;  and  their  efforts  are  still  further  thwarted  by  the 
i'lfluence  of  the  children's  lives  at  home  and  the  examples 
of  their  pirents.  A  sjstem  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fairly  and 
thoroughly  at  work  till  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
schools  fill  the  parents  chiss  —  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  that  is  true  here.  Finally,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
Elementary  Education  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  civilisation. 
While  the  present  percentage  of  illegitimacy  gauges,  partially  at 
least,  current  morality,  and  while  tne  home  life  of  most  of  the 
peasantry  continues  to  be  as  uncivilised  and  demoralising  as  it 
IS,  the  expenditure  on  elementary  education  must  be  partially 
wasted  and  disappointing :  we  need  concurrent  effort  to  improve 
house  and  home  life  and  to  elevate  sexual  morality."  (1464.) 
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III. — Education  in  Jamaica,  1898-9. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Education  Department,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Jamaica  for  the  years  ending  March  31st, 
1898,  and  March  31st,  1899,  published  in  1899  and  1900 
respectively,  contain  much  important  information,  parts  of 
which  are  summarised  or  quoted  oelow. 

(i.)  Edaattional  Statist iesy  1897-9. 


Year. 

hools     on     Annual 
Grant  List. 

1 

a 

OB 

s 

1 

holars  on  Books. 

holars    in    average 
attendance    at    In- 
spection. 

'  Average     Attendance 
'  from  monthly  returns. 

1 

ircentage  in  average 
attendance  of  num- 
bers on  books. 

rst  Class  Schools. 

cond  Class  Schools. 

lird  Class  Schools. 

>tal     Payments     to 
Elementary  Schools 
an<l  Teachers. 

^ 

£ 

^ 

«     1 

_« 

jR 

tm 

^ 

P 

^ 

1 

£ 

18W7-8    - 

913 

800 

08,206 
97,091 

57,083  1 

60,627 

601)4 

160 
176 

380 

380 

53,654 

ism-9    - 

803 

876 

1 

1 
67.508  ! 

1 

54,041 

69-23 

307     { 

1 

267 

51,561 

Tlie  Hon.  T.  Capper  points  out  in  his  report  for  1898-9,  that 
"  the  number  of  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  continues  to 
decrease  owing  to  the  closing  of  small  inefficient  schools,  the 
scholars  from  which  could  in  nearly  every  insUince  easily  attend 
neighbouring  schools.  The  closing  of  these  unnecessary  schools 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  number  of 
tii"st-class  and  second-class  schools,  showing  that  the  large 
amount  spent  by  the  country  on  training  teachers  has  not 
been  wasted." 

(ii.)  MevK/ixtndiun    on   ediicationjd    nudters   addre^ed  by   the 
BiKUxl  of  Edivcation  to  the  Legislative  Council,  Aprily  1897. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1897-8, 
there  is  given  the  text  of  an  important  memorandum  addressed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislative  Council,  in  which 
the  following  paragraphs  occur  with  reference  to  contemplated 
proposals  for  the  reduction  of  the  estimates  for  education : — 

"  The  present  public  expenditure  on  Elementary  Education  in 
Jamaica  is  on  an  economical  scale  as  compared  with  other  British 
countries  and  colonies,  including  West  Indian  ones,  such  as 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and  also  Demerara.  This  is  true  both  as 
regards  the  cost  per  head  of  the  general  population  and  the  cost 
per  head  of  the  number  of  children  on  the  books. 

"The  character  of  the  education  given  no  doubt  admits  of 
improvement ;  but  in  its  methods  and  results  it  is  on  the  same 
general  lines  as  education  given  elsewhere,  and  deemed  by  most 
of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  everywhere  to  be  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  progress.     It  has  not  yet  reached  eftectively  half 
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the  juvenile  ix>pulation ;  and  some  of  the  defective  results 
attribiitod  to  tlie  present  echicational  system  are  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  jx)rtion  of  the  population  h^is  not  been 
broui^ht  under  its  influence. 

'*lhe  Board  of  Education,  recognising  the  importance,  to  all 
classes,  of  the  Agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  has  taken 
steps  to'  introduce  into  the  clementiiry  schools  theoretical  and 
practical  teaching  Viearing  on  agri(*ulture  and  handicrafts,  and 
though  to  their  full  extent  these  plans  cannot  be  CArried  out, 
nor  can  their  value  be  reiilised,  all  at  once,  thev  will  in  the  verj' 
bc»<rinning  include  more  than  is  done  in  this  direction  in  other 
British  countries  and  colonies  or  in  the  United  States  of  Amerit^a. 
This  branch  of  our  educational  efforts  could  in  several  respects 
b<^  more  rapidly  and  effectively  extended  if  more  public  nmds 
wi'rc  available.  What  needs  to  be  shown  when  criticisms  and 
sugg(»stions  are  made  on  this  subje<tt  is,  not  only  that  frertain 
changes  (which  should  l)e  specitie<l)  are  <lesirable,  but  how  thev 
can  be  made  with  the  resom*ces  available,  and  in  keeping  witi 
those  general  principles  of  education  which  are  declared  by 
cxj)erien<*ed  men  in  ail  countries  to  be  vit^d. 

".  .  .  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  statesmen  and  philan- 
thropists in  the  Mother  Country  who  are  watching  with  deep  and 
very  special  interest  the  educational,  social,  and  general  develop- 
ment of  Jamai(;a  for  many  reasons ;  but  chiefly  because  here, 
more  fully  than  elsewhere,  is  being  tested  the  possibility  of 
progressively  developing  such  mixed  mces  as  inhabit  this  island, 
into  a  civilised,  unitcHl,  and  advancing  communitv.  And  any 
action  of  th(»  Jamaica  Legislature  of  a  retrograde  character, 
educationally  and  socially,  will  produce  a  most  profound  and  un- 
favourable impression  in  the  Mother  Country.  This  remark  does 
not  afte<^t  any  well  thought  out  and  coherent  plans  for  reforming 
and  improving  our  ecuicational  methods;  out  it  does  apply 
clearly  and  strongly  to  the  hasty  adoption  of  measures  likely  to 
have  permanent  detrimental  results  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
temporary  financial  ditticulties." 

(iii.)  Educational  Fivrmee,  1897-9. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amounts  spent  on 
education  in  its  various  branches,  in  the  years  189 /-8  and 
1898-9. 


Year. 
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1807-^ 


£         I     £  £ 

63,564         610       6,684 


£  £     '     £ 

1,574        4,880        172 


£  £     ,    £ 

1,300  '.    1,161    i    300 


lW8-tt  .  ,     51,561 


5,377 
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The  annual  payments  from  the  Treasury  for  Elementary 
Schools  have  thus  decreased  by  nearly  £2,500,  of  which  £500  is 
accoimted  for  by  the  dis(;ontmuance  of  Building  grants,  and 
£1,500  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Appliances  grant.  There 
was  also  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  actually  paid  to  the 
Training  Colleges  for  the  work  during  the  year  1898-9,  but  this 
decrease  is  converted  into  an  apparent  incrciise  in  the  figures 
given  above  by  reason  of  the  payment  in  1898-9  of  £800,  which 
should  have  been  paid  in  1897-8.  From  January  1,  1899,  there 
hajs  been  a  redu(5tion  in  the  number  of  students  maintained  at 
the  Training  Colleges. 

In  his  report  for  1897-8,  the  Superintending  Inspector  of 
Schools  wi'ote  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  retrenchments  then 
made  : — 

"  On  a  representation  l^eiug  made  to  it  by  the  Govermuent 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  colony  nnist  be  mt  down  in  every 
possible  way,  the  Board  of  Education  ri'luctantlv  agreed  to 
recommend  the  discontinuance  for  one  year  t)nly  of  tte  appliances 
grant  of  (Ul.  per  unit  of  average,  amounting  to  some  £1,500  in 
all.  This  recommendation  received  the  assent  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  Privy  Council,  and  Article  100  of  the  Code  was 
accordingly  suspended  for  the  year. 

"  Eiirly  in  1898  the  Board  of  Education  drew  up  and  submitted 
to  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council  two  articles  of  the  Code 
supplomentarv  to  Article  30,  laving  down  the  mode  in  which  it 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  amalgamation  or  closing  of  a  list  of 
schools  laid  before  it  by  the  Department  iis  being  superfluous, 
and  causing  unnecessary  and  useless  pubUc  expenditure.  Recog- 
nising the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  nec;essity  for  stopping 
all  sur^h  useless  expenditure,  the  Governor  in  rrivy  Council 
approved  the  Articles,  understanding  that  on  their  becoming 
law  the  Board  would  pro<;eed  to  deal  with  thi^  various  schools  in 
the  list  on  their  merits." 

In  the  report  for  1898-9  it  is  explained  that  "  in  view  of  the 
serious  financial  position  of  the  colony  no  amount  for  building 
grants  was  placed  on  the  Estimates  for  1899-900,  and  Article  lOG 
of  the  Code  of  Regulations,  providing  for  grants  for  appliances, 
has  not  been  revived." 

Mr.  Capper  added  in  his  report  for  1897-8 :  "  In  my  last  report  I 
gave  some  figures  showing  that  Jamaica  spent  less  on  elementary 
education,  and  less  on  administration  and  inspection,  than  five 
other  colonies  that  could  fairly  be  compared  with  it  as  regards 
general  conditions"  (viz.,  Barbados,  Mauritius,  Demerara, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope).  "  Tlie  comparison  would, 
of  course,  have  been  tar  more  striking  if  the  Mother  Country  and 
other  European  countries,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
Australian  Colonies  had  been  taken  into  account.  The  United 
Kingdom  spends  three  times  as  much  as  Jamaic^i  per  unit  of 
average,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenue ;  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  spend  more  even  than  the  Mother  Country 
for  each  child  educated." 
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(iv.)  Monthly  Ave mge  Attendance  at  Scluwl  and  Class ijication 

of  SeJtolars. 

Mr.  Capper  remarks,  in  his  report  for  1898-9,  that  "the 
monthly  averages  show  a  steady  increase  in  attendance  through- 
out the  Island,  an  increase  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sign,  amongst 
other  things,  of  returning  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  constantly  improving  quality  of  the 
education  plac^Kl  within  the  reacn  of  the  people.' 

In  1897-8  the  majority  of  children  in  tne  schools  had  not 
reached  the  second  standard.  Mr.  Capper  records  his  opinion 
that  this  is  a  fact  of  "  most  serious  import.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  great  change  can  be  ettected  without  compulsion. 
Irregularity  of  attendaiuje  is  responsible  for  this  as  for  many 
other  evils."  Writing  in  1899,  he  said  that  there  was  no 
material  change  in  the  position  of  attairs  above  described,  and 
that  the  remarks  quoted  were  still  applicable.  The  foUow^ing 
tables  (from  the  report  for  1897-8)  shows  the  statistics  of  age 
and  distribution  into  standards. 


Tahle   I. 


AtancUrd. 

A. 
7? 

H. 

'■ 

II.       III. 

1 
10          10 

IV.  i     V. 

f 

VI. 

VII. 

Avenge  Age  of  flcholan  • 

1      9 

10 

11 

11 

121 
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HUndarO.             A. 

B. 

I. 

II. 

III.       IV.  ;    V. 

VI. 

VII. 

\  11  in  b  •  r     of 
Scholnn         -     82,917 

14,308 

13,101 

10,278 

■          1 

8.917        7,0 

4 

1 
5,064 

2,580 
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Writing  in  the  report  for  1897-8,  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams 
(Inspector  of  Schools)  remarks  as  follows :  "  Considering  our 
system  and  difficulties,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  propor- 
tion of  children  who  go  to  school  at  some  time  or  other  is  so 
very  discreditably  small.  It  is  the  in-egularity  of  the  attendance 
that  wastes  the  teachers'  efforts  and  so  much  of  our  expenditure 
on  elementary  education.  I  see  no  cure  for  this  except  com- 
pulsory education,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  tried  gradually  in 
towns,  beginning  with  the  youngest  children.  But  while  the 
illegitimacy  rate  is  what  it  is,  ana  so  many  of  the  illegitimate 
children  are  the  main  support  of  their  families,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  the  opinion  that  compulsion  is  as  yet  practicable  in 
the  country  parts,  where  children's  services  are  of  most  value, 
and  where  also  absence  from  school  does  not  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  mean  idleness  or  vagrancy." 
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(v.)  Teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  years 
1897-8  and  1898-9:— 


Number  of  Principal  Teachers  

„  Assistant  Teachers  

„  Additional  Women  Teachers     ... 

I  „  l^^i^  Teachers     

Certificated    TeacherH,    and    Teachers    wlio 
have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination... 


1897-8. 

1898  9 

913 

893 

19 

19 

89 

100 

ofK) 

533 

31.") 
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(vi.)  Maniud  Training^  KhuUrgarten  Class,  and  Teach  ivy  of 
Elementary  Science  in  its  Jyearivg  on  Agriculture. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1898-9  records  that 
at  the  Board  School  in  Kingston  there  has  been  can-ied  on 
during  the  year — 

(a)  Hand  and  eye  training  class  for  teachers. 

Ih)  Woodwork  classes  for  teachers  and  students. 

(c)  A  class  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  drawing. 

{(I)  Three  woodwork  classes  for  boys  from  the  Board  school. 

(e)  A  Kindergarten  class  for  teachers. 

The  Board  "  expresses  its  satisfaction  that  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  organisation  of  such  -an  important  branch 
of  education  as  manual  training  is  now  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be." 

During  the  year  1898-9  eight  schools  earned  a  grant  for 
agricultural  teaching.  Mr.  Hicks  (Inspector  of  Schools)  wrote : 
"  More  attention  has  been  paid  than  heretofore  to  that  portion 
of  elementary  science  which  deals  with  tillage,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  instruction  given  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  children  to  a  more  satisfactory 
degree  than  has  been  usual.  So  far,  however,  this  instruction 
has  not  been  so  effectually  transferred  from  school  to  home  as 
to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  actual  tillage  of  the 
people,  who  (with  some  exceptions  here  and  there)  follow  the 
custom  of  their  forefathers."  In  the  report  on  the  industrial 
school  at  Hope,  the  Inspector  states  that  the  lessons  given  in 
the  gardens  were  decidedly  good,  and  followed  with  great  interest 
and  mtelligence  by  some  of  the  boys.  The  long  contemplated 
plan  of  encouraging  the  admission  of  other  classes  of  boys  into 
the  school  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  the  Education  (Commis- 
sioners in  their  report,  in  which  they  recommend  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  as  an  Agricultural  Industrial  School. 
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(vii.)  Tra/ining  Colleges. 

In  the  report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1899  the 
announcement  is  made  that  "  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation, 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  towards  the  close  of  the  financial 
year,  between  the  Government  and  a  number  of  persons 
interested  in  the  Short  wood  Training  College  (for  women 
students)  and  anxious  to  avert  the  closing  which  seemed 
imminent,  whereby  the  latter  undertook  to  carry  on  the 
Institution  with  30  students,  on  their  own  responsibility,  on 
receipt  of  a  subsidy  of  £1,200  a  year."  Mr.  Capper  states 
in  the  same  report  \hat  he  has  macle  "  searching  enquiry"  into 
the  after  history  of  all  the  students  of  the  collide,"  and  that 
in  this  enquiry  he  included  even  those  who  had  only  been 
inmates  of  the  College  for  a  few  months  on  probation,  and 
ha<l  then  left  for  various  reasons.  It  transpired  that  of  103 
students  received  into  the  College  from  its  opening  in  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  to  the  end  of  1895,  there  were  only  six  as  to 
w^hom  no  information  could  be  obtained.  Of  69  who  had 
completed  their  course  in  the  College,  50  were  still  teachers ;  13, 
after  completing  their  stipulate*!  term  of  service,  married  and 
left  the  profession,  several  being  married  to  managers  of  sch€K)ls ; 
3  had  died;  and  only  3  had  failed  to  render  the  due  term 
of  service,  in  one  case  onlv  from  misconduct.  All  were  now 
reported  to  be  of  goo<l  character.  Of  20  who  withdrew,  from 
various  reasons,  after  from  one  to  two  years'  training,  8  were 
still  teachers,  8  others  had  tiuight  for  various  periods  and  then 
had  left  the  profession,  and  4  were  not  tvCaching  at  all.  In- 
formation w'as  got  alH)ut  all  these  except  two,  and  all  were 
reported  as  being  of  good  character.  Of  the  14  who  had  left 
Shortwood  after  less  than  a  year's  residence,  4  had  become 
tciichei-s  and  were  still  t(»achers.  Of  onlv  one  Shortwood  ex- 
student  had  other  than  a  favourable  report  been  received.  Mr. 
Capper  adds:  "I  trust  that  these  results  show  clearly  that 
ShortwocKl  has  not  been  a  failure,  especially  when  Ave  consider 
the  high  character  of  very  many  of  the  Shortwood  students 
and  the  unquestioned  influence  for  gixwl  exercised  by  these 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country."  In  the  report  for  1898,  Mr. 
Clapper,  referring  to  the  sen  fees  ot  Miss  Johnson,  who  ha<l 
retired  from  the  Principalship  on  account  of  ill  health,  after 
many  years  of  zealous  and  able  service,  wrote  as  follows :  '*  In 
every  corner  of  the  island  are  now  to  l^e  found  women  teachers 
trained  by  Miss  Johnson,  who  have  carried  there  and  are 
disseminating,  not  only  book  education,  but  the  lessons  of  thrift, 
industry,  self-respect,  and  right  thinking  which  they  received 
from  her  during  tneir  college  career." 

An  interesting  point  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1898 :  "  The  Board  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  through  the  Government, 
a  statement  as  to  the  sum  of  over  £70  w^hich  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Peet,  the  headmaster  of  the  Board  School,  was  liable  to 
refund  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  account  oi  the  expenses 
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of  his  tniining  in  an  English  Training  College  for  teachers. 
Such  a  refiina  is,  when  possible,  collected  from  teachers  who 
leave  the  profession ;  but  the  Board  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  Mr.  Peet  to  exact  it  in  his  case,  as  he  had  in  no  sense 
left  the  profession,  and  was  carrying  on,  in  a  British  Colony,  the 
work  for  which  he  had  been  trainecf  The  Board  further  pointed 
out  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  exaction  of  such  a  forfeit 
in  similar  cases  would  be  to  seriously  increase  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  teachers  ft'om  Great  Britain,  and  force  upon  the 
colonies  the  necessity  of  seeking  them  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  no  such  rule  exists.  The  Board  is  glad  to 
record  that  it  was  decided  not  only  not  to  exact  the  refund 
in  Mr.  Peet's  case,  but  also  that  in  the  future  it  should  not  be 
demanded  in  similar  causes." 


(viii.)  Scholarships  avd  Hecon^lary  Edif^'otio)!. 

In  their  report  for  1899  the  Board  of  Education  state  that 
the  average  number  of  boys  on  the  hooks  of  the  Montego  Bay 
Secondary  School  for  the  three  terms  of  the  year  was  20,  an 
increase  of  two  over  the  number  for  the  previous  year.  The  Local 
Board  of  Management  had  urged  the  Board  of  Education  to 
consent  to  a  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the  fee  charged,  and 
in  view  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  possessed 
by  the  Local  Board,  the  Board  of  Education  had  consented  to 
the  change,  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  Local  Board,  would 
increase  the  number  of  scholars  and  enlarge  the  revenue  of 
the  school. 

Assistance  to  Secondary  Education  continues  to  be  given  in 
Jamaica  in  two  forms,  viz.,  in  an  annual  subsidy  granted  by  the 
Le^lative  Council  to  the  school  for  boys  at  Montego  Bay, 
which  is  the  only  such  school  established  under  the  provisions 
of  Law  32  of  1892,  and  by  means  of  scholarships.  Under  a  new 
scheme  decided  upon  by  the  Government  before  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  1898-9,  tne  number  of  smaller  one-year  scholar- 
ships provided  under  Law  32  of  1892  has  been  reduced  from 
15  to  6,  and  the  Jamaica  Scholarship  of  £200  a  year,  tenable  for 
three  years,  which  does  not  depend  on  that  law,  has  been  given 
in  place  of  one  of  the  £60  scholarships  awarded  under  that  law. 
Mr.  Capper,  in  his  report  for  1899,  expresses  the  hope  that  "  this 
change  will  not  retiird  the  rapid  advance  that  has  been,  and  is 
still,  taking  place  in  secondary  education  in  the  colony."  The 
report  of  the  JBoard  of  Education  refers  to  "  the  gi'cat  importance 
of  the  Jamaica  Scholarship  not  merely  to  the  holders  but  on 
account  of  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the  edumtion  of  the  middle 
class  in  the  Island." 

The  University  College  and  Jamaica  High  School  are  main- 
tained from  public  fun(fi.  Over  the  several  endowed  schools  the 
Jamaica  Schools  Commission  exercises  general  control.  And,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  the  high  schools  or  grammar 
schools  supported  by  religious  bodies,  such  as  the  York  Castle 
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Hi^h  School  (Wesleyan),  the  Church  of  England  High  School 
(Kingston),  etc.  (See  Jamaica  Report  for  1898-9,  Colonial  Re- 
ports— Annual,  No.  283.) 

(ix.)  Remarks  of  the  Super! nteiuluig  In^yeetor  on  the  Report 

of  the  Edna  it  ion  Commission. 

In  his  report  for  1898-9,  the  Superintending  Inspector  writes 
as  follows  with  reference  to  the  above  report  after  giving  a  brief 
sununary  of  some  of  its  re(*ommendations :  "  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  this  report  would  be 
*  adopted '  by  the  Government  and  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  and 
its  recommendations  put  into  practice  immediately.  Such  an 
opinion  could  not  have  been  entertained  if  the  history  and  nature 
ot  C'ommissions  generally  had  been  better  known  ana  understood. 
Of  the  recommendations  of  the  very  strong  Commission  of  1886, 
some  have  been  simply  passed  over  without  notice,  some  were 
carricnl  into  eftect  six  years  later,  in  1892,  and  only  one  or  two 
were  dejilt  with  at  the  time.  Such  is  and  must  be  the  fate  of 
the  reports  of  all  Commissions.  The  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations which  such  reports  contain  must  stand  the  test  of 
free  and  public  discussion  before  it  can  be  shown  which  of  them 
are  practicable  and  valuable  and  which  are  not.  Of  the  former,  in 
nearly  every  case  some  only  can  be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  others 
have  to  stand  over  imtil  the  time  is  ripe  for  carrying  them  into 
eftect.  Of  the  recommendations  of  tne  prasent  Commission  a 
much  larger  proportion  have  been  considered  and  adopted  by  the 
(Tovenunent  than  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  .  .  .  Commission 
of  1886.  The  presence  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  several 
members  of  the  Commission  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  other 
rec^ommondaticms  will  not  be  overlooked." 
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SELECTION    OF    THE    ARTICLES 

CONTAINED  IN  THE 

NEW     CODE     OF     REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT 
In  force  from  May  10, 1900. 


Preliminabt. 


The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  maintaiu,  or  aid  in  maintaining —  Object  of 

(a)  Elementary  Schools,  including  Trade  and  Farm  KSchools  ;  Grant  for 

(b)  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers.  Elementary 

Education  in 
PART  I.  Jamaica. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  I.— Introduotory. 

Definitions. 

The  term  "  Government  School "  shall  mean  a  Public  Elementary  School  GDvernment 
held  in  a  building  which  is  either  the  property  of  the  Government  or  placed  Schcxil. 
during  ordinary  school  hours  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  Government,  and  which 
is  managed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Department,  who  constitute  the 
Board  of  Management  and  have  equal  power  in  the  management  of  the 
School. 

The  term  "  Voluntary  School "  shall  mean  a  school  at  present  on  the  list  Voluntary 
of  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  managed  according  to  the  system  School, 
heretofore  existing,  the  corresponding  manager  being  usually  a  minister  of 
the  raligious  denomination  to  which  the  buildings  belong. 

The  term  **  Manager  '*  shall  include  all  persons  who  have  the  management  Manager, 
of  any  jmblic  elementary  school,  whether  the  legal  interest  in  the  school  is 
or  is  not  vested  in  them. 

"  The  Manager  "  shall  mean  in  a  Voluntary  School,  the  Corresponding  xhe 
Manager.    In  a  Government  School  it  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Management.  Manager. 

Management. 

5.  Eveiy  public  elementary  school  shall  have,  in  general,  not  less  than  Throe 
thi-ee  managers,  of  whom  one  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Department  as  Managers 
Correspondent  and  two  at  least  shall  if  possible  be  resident  in  the  vicinity,  generally 
The  Department  may  refuse  to  accept  or  may  require  the  withdrawal  of  required, 
any  person  as  manager  whom  it  considers  for  any  reason  unsuitable  ;  and 
no  teacher  of  any  public  elementary  school  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  accepted  as  a  manager  of  his  own  or  any  other  such  school.    In  the  case 
of  voluntary  schools  if  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  suitable  managers, 
willing  to  act  and  acceptable  to  the  Corresponding  Manager,  cannot  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  a  public  elementary  school  may  be 
recognised  though  it  has  less  than  three  managers. 

4226.  i  B 
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Duties  of 
ManagerM. 


Tifiiton.  6.  When  the  co-manaffers  are  not  resident  in  the  vicinity,  or  where  co- 

nianagens  acceptable  to  the  Corresiionding  Mana^r  cannot  be  found,  the 
('orresjjonding  Manager  may  apiK>int  Visitors,  who  shall  have  all  the  duties 
of  suitervision  Hi>ecificd  under  Art.  7.  The  appointment  of  any^  iierson  as 
Vinitor  must  l)e  at  once  entered  by  the  Con*esiK)nding  Manager  in  the  log- 
l)ook  of  the  school  and  a  notification  of  the  appointment,  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  written  by  the  Visitor,  expressing  his  willingness  to  act,  must  be  at 
the  same  time  forwarded  to  the  Department.  The  Department  may 
re<]uire  the  withdrawal  of  any  jierson  from  the  jwsition  of  Visitor  whom  it 
may  consider  for  any  reason  unsuitable. 

7.  The  managers  aiv  held  res|K>nsible  by  the  Dei>artment  for  the  conduct 
and  supervision  of  their  schools  and  their  maintenance  in  efficiency  :  for 
the  provision  of  needful  furniture,  lxx)ks  and  apiiaratus  ;  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  school  terms,  so  that  the  number  of  sessions  reciuired  by  thia  Coiie 
may  Ixj  held  ;  for  fixing  the  dates  on  which  or  between  which  holidays  may 
l)e  given ;  and  for  the  making  of  all  returns  required  from  them  by  the 
Dt^jiartment.  Sui)ervision  includes  the  jiayment  of  a  \isit  to  the  school 
during  ordinary  school  hours,  sometimes  without  yirevious  notice,  by  one  at 
least  of  the  managers  or  a  Visitor  at  least  once  in  each  month,  and  once  in 
tlm*e  months,  at  least,  by  the  Corresponding  Manager.  At  each  such 
inoiithly  visit  an  entry  must  Ije  made  in  the  log-book  by  the  Manager  or 
Vi.sitor,  a.s  the  case  may  be,  giving  the  date  and  hour  of  the  visit,  numl»er 
of  children  present  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  number  of  children  last 
entere<l  in  the  attendance  register  and  the  date  of  such  entry,  and  any  other 
Itarticulars  that  may  seem  advisable.  All  such  entries  should  be  confined 
to  the  statement  of  facts  observed,  without  any  reflections  or  opinions ; 
I)rovided  that  the  Corresponding  Manager  may  also  add  such  directions  to 
the  teacher  as  shall  seem  to  be  needful.  Any  serious  irregularity  must  at 
once  be  reported  to  the  Department  by  the  Corresponding  Manager  or  the 
Correspondent. 

Attendance. 

Attendance.       17.  An  "attendance ''  means  attendance  at  secular  instruction  during  at 
least  two  hours  after  the  roll-call  is  completed  [with  specified  exceptions]. 

18.  Except  as  provided  in  the  two  following  Articles,  no  child  that  has 
not  attained  his  sixth  or  that  lias  attained  his  fourteenth  birthday  shall  he 
admitted  into  or  retained  in  any  public  elementary  school. 

19.  l^p  to  31st  December,  1900.  any  pui)il  that  has  attained  his  fourteenth 
but  haH  not  attained  his  sixteen tn  birthaay  may,  if  of  the  same  sex  a.s  the 
))rinci])al  teacher,  be  admitted  into  or  retained  in  anv  public  elementary 
school,  provided  that  the  attendance  of  such  pupil  shall  not  be  reconied  in 
the  attendance  register  nor  allowed  in  any  way  to  affect  Government  grants 
to  the  school. 

20.  In  schools  si)ecially  sanctioned  by  the  GJovernor  with  a  trained 
Kinder^rten  mistress  or  other  teacher  approved  in  writing  by  the  Dejiart- 
ment,  children  may  \ye  received  and  retained  who  have  attained  their  fourth 
but  not  their  eighth  birthdav ;  and  grants  may  be  made  to  such  schools  on 
account  of  the  attendance  of  such  children  a-s  provided  by  this  C<Kle, 

21.  In  every  school  in  which  children  are  received  who  have  attained 
their  fourteenth  birthdav,  a  sjiecial  register  shall  be  kept  for  I'ecording  the 
attendance  of  all  such  children  and  the  fees  collected  from  them. 

2.").  For  the  average  attendance  return  on  the  examination  class  li.st, 
as  calculated  on  the  schedule,  every  session  need  not  be  taken  into 
account^  but  only  the  best  sessions  at  the  rate  of  24  for  each  month  from 
the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which  the  last  inspection  took  place  to  the 
end  of  the  month  next  before  the  date  of  the  present  inspection.  When 
not  otherwise  implied,  "average  attendance"  in  this  Code  shall  mean  the 
average  attendance  thus  calculated.  Provided  that  when  the  Inspector  of 
a  district  certifies  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  older  children  of  a  countnr 
school  should  be  absent  temporarily  to  meet  siiecial  demands  for  agricul- 
tural labour  in  that  school  district,  and  that  upon  application  mi^de  tohim 
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he  had  given  as.sent  to  such  absence,  the  Department  may  direct  that  the 
attendances  for  a  specified  continuous  period  equal  to  one  month  may  be 
omitted  altogether  in  calculating?  average  attendance,  which  will  then  be 
calculated  uf)on  sessions  selected  from  the  remaining  ]>art  of  the  year,  the 
number  required  beinsc  for  one  mouth  less  than  the  school  year  ;  but  this 
will  be  allowed  only  where  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
school  had  been  duly  kept  in  operation  for  the  number  of  sessions  required 
by  the  Code  for  the  school  year,  and  that  during  the  exemi)ted  period  the 
work  of  teaching  the  scholars  who  attended  during  that  i)eriod  had  been 
faithfully  done. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  sewing  class,  to  be  entered  on  the  exami- 
nation class  list,  must  be  calculated  upon  as  many  sessions  of  the  sewing 
class  as  will  include  a  number  of  hours  equal  to  one-fourth  the  numl^r  of 
sessions  selected  as  directed  in  the  first  i)ai-t  of  this  Article. 

26.  The    average    attendance    rec quired    for    the    monthly  returns    is  Averaco 
the   number  found  by  dividing  the  total  aggregate  number  of  attend-  ^*'*??    "iff, 
ances  (exclusive  of  those  on  Friday  mornings)  of  all  the  scholars  during  the  for  Monthly 
month,  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  during  the  month  *^e«^^^"**- 
(exclusive  of  Friday  sessions). ' 

Chapter  II.— Schools  on  Annual  Grant  List.— -Inspection. 

28.  Public  elementary  schools    are    inspected,    and    the    scholars    are  Scale  of 
examined  in  the  prescribed  subjects  (Schedule  A),  and  marks  ai*e  given  upon  Marks, 
the  following  scale  : — 


I.— State  of  the  School. 

Organization      -  .        -        _        . 

Discipline  -        -        -  -        .        . 

II.— Work  of  the  School. 

Beading  and  Recitation      -        -        -        - 
Writing   and    English    (including   Ortho- 
graphy,    Composition,     Elements     of 

(Grammar) 

Arithmetic — Mental,  and    on    Slates    and 
PajHjr 


Chief 
Subjects 


i 


Obligatory  J 
Subject 


I 


Secondary 

SUB.JECT8 


Elementary  Science  (through  Object 
Lessons,  i)ractical  illustrations,  and 
simple  exi)eriments),  having  special 
reference  to  Agriculture.    (See  Note  1) 

Scripture  and  Momls.    (See  Note  3)  - 
Drawing  and  Manual  Occui)ations.    (See 

Note  2)  -        -        -        -        - 
Geography  (with  incidental  History)  - 
Singing 


5  1 


16 

10 
16 


1 


5 
3 
3 


10 


^!     48 


10 


16 


84 
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SPECIAL    SUBJECTS. 


(A)    Needlework  (for  all  schools  as  a  rule). 

y-D\  /Practical  Agiiculture  and  Hoi*ticulturc. 
^  ^  \Manual  Training. 


3B2 
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IN   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 


I.  -  State  of  the  School. 

OrgaiiLuition 
Dis<*iplme  - 


{ 


10  1 
10  j 


:f») 


II.    Work  ok  the  S<'Hool. 


'  (A)  -  Work  of  a  Kindenjarten  luUure  ; 

Manual  work  (including  Drawing)     - 
Songs  and  Kindergarten  G^mes 
Nature  Study  and  Home  Geography 
(taught      through     conversational 
lessons  and  Object  Lessons)    - 


8 
8 


8 


(B)--Scripture  and  Morals  - 


_  I 


'  (Cy-C hie/ Elementary  SvJtfecU  : 
Reading  and  Recitation 
Writing  and  English  (oral  and  written) 
Arithmetic — Mental  and  on  Slate 


.  » 


12 
12 
10  J 


24 


6 


34 


84 


NOTES. 

1.  Obliqatory  Subject, — Until  teachers  have  had  opportimity  to  more 
fully  qualify  tliemselves  to  teach  this  subject,  a  faithful,  intelli^nt  use  of 
the  Tropical  Readers  will  enable  teachers  to  meet  tne  rec[mrements  a» 
regards  the  subject  to  a  degree  that  will  be  deemed  satisfactory.  As  soon 
as  such  opportunity  shall  nave  been  afforded  to  any  teacher  a  thorough 
teaching  or  the  subject  will  be  re<iuired  from  him. 

2.  Drawinff  and  Manual  Occujxition*. — Until  schools  can  be  pre]mred 
for  the  work  in  "Manual  Occuimtions,"  full  marks  can  be  earned  by 
excellence  in  Drawing  alone  ;  but  where  Drawing  falls  below  the  highest 
excellence,  any  degree  of  success  that  may  be  attained  in  Manual  Oecup«- 
tions  will  receive  due  credit  in  awarding  marks  for  this  subject, 

3.  The  marks  for  discipline  having  been  increased,  a  lar^r  degi-ee  of 
credit  can  l)e  given  for  the  practical  result  of  efficient  instruction  in  Morals 
as  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  chilrden. 

4.  In  Infant  Schojils  it  will  not  Ije  required  that  children  under  six 
years  of  age  1k»  exainine<l  in  the  chief  elementary  subjects,  but  u|)on  the 
expross  nMiuest  of  the  teacher,  children  not  under  five  and  a  half  years  may 
1k»  so  examined.  The  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  to  children  under 
six  years  will  l)e  estimated  by  the  exhibit  of  work  done  and  such  exercises 
in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector  as  shall  be  selected  by  the  teacher  and 
conducted  l>y  her  or  under  her  direction.  These  exercises,  and  the  s|jeeiinens 
of  work  shown,  and  the  work  done  at  inspection  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  will  indicate  to  the  Insi)ector  the  merit  and  success  of  the  raethotls 
aned  to  make  the  little  children  ac(]uainted  with  Langua^,  Nomber, 
Colour  and  Form,  and  to  develop  in  them  a  degree  of  self-activity,  and  to 
imj^ress  urx)n  them  fundamental  principles  of  right  conduct. 

5.  First  class  schools  which  have  obtained  65  marks  or  upward  in  three 
successive  years,  sliall  Ihj  fully  examined  only  in  alternate  years,  if  the 
staff  remains  substantially  the  same ;  provided  that  the  Department  shall 
order  the  insjKH^tion  if  it  considers  it  nt^tressary.  Notice  of  the  intention  to 
omit  the  annual  insixK-tion  will  l>e  given  by  th ;  Department  \rith  the  report 
for  the  previous  year. 
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29a.  If  the  De|)artment  shall  consider  that  any  school  on  the  Annual  Cessation  of . 
Grant  List  is,  on  account  of  proximity  to  other  schools,  shifting  of  the  Grants-in- 
jwpulation,  improvement  of  means  of  conmiunication,  or  for  any  other  aiti. 
rejison  unnecessary,  or  that  the  cost  of  such  school  to  the  Government  is, 
under  existing  circumstances,  out  of  proportion  to  its  usefulness,  a  reix>rt 
from  the  Deiiartment  to  that  effect  shall  be  laid  Ijefore  the  Boara  of 
Education  ;  and  the  Boaixl  of  Educiition  shall,  at  the  next  meeting  after 
that  at  which  the  report  is  received,  forward  it  to  the  Governor  with  its 
recommendations  and  advice.    The  Governor  may  then,  in  his  discretion, 
remove  the  said  school  from  the  annual  grant  list,  i)rovided  that,  except  in 
the  cjise  of  schools  to  which  a  provisional  notice  of  cessation  of  grants  has 
been  issued  at  a  time  when  they  (a)  were  not  in  o])eration,  (b)  had  been  for 
three  months  of  the  cun*ent  school  year  and  were  still  in  charge  of  an 
unregistered  teacher,  or  (c)  were  not,  after  due  notice,  ready  for  inspection, 
three  months'  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  cessation  of  grants  to  any  school. 

29b.  i.  When  any  school  is  removed  from  the  annual  grant  list  under  the  How 
provisions  of  Art.  29a,  the  Department  may  make  such  requirements  of  the  neighbouring 
managei-s  of  neighbouring  voluntary  schools  as  shall  secure  either  (i.)  the  Managers  are 
appointment  of  the  manager  of  the  said  school  to  be  a  manager  of  a  affected, 
neighbouring  school,  or  (ii.)  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  voluntary 
schools  into  one  Government  school ;  and  any  voluntary  school  whose 
manager  fails  to  comply  with  such  requirements  may  be  removed  from  the 
annual  grant  list. 

ii.  When  a  Government  school  is  held  in  a  building  not  the  property  of  Government 
the  Goveniment,  the  building  shall  Ix;  placed  at  the  disposal    of  the  Schools. 
Government  during  the  ordinary  school  hours.    In  such  case  there  shall  be  Grant  to  keep 
paid,  by  way  of  nominal  rent,  U)  be  used  in  keeping  the  building  and  5J®*"^2rr  * 
premise.s  in  fit  condition  for  school  purixxses,  a  sum  of  money  at  the  rate  of  ^v  «>'i<Y"<'°- 
one  shilling  per  annum  per  unit  of  average  attendance.    Beyond  this  the  r^^;Kni^' 
Government   assumes  no  financial    i^sponsibility  in  connection  with  a'P^  ^' 

Government  school,  other  than  what  is  j)rovided  in  the  Code  for  public 
elementary  schools. 

29c.  So  long  as  Roman  Catholic  Schools  at  i)resent  on  the  Annual  Grant  Roman 
List  meet  such  requirements  as  are  laid  down  in  the  Code  for  exceptional  Catholic 
schools  in  districts  sparsely  ]X)pulated  and  difficult   of   access,  and  in  Schools. 
Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  have  fuither  not  less  than  80  in  avemge 
attendance,  they  shall  be  retained  on  the  said  annual  gi-ant  list,  and  aided 
as  at  present ;  provided  that  if  any  such  school  has  less  than  fifty  scholars 
in  average  attendance    the    grant  to   such    school  per  unit  of  avei-age 
attendance  shall  not  exceed  the  gi-ant  per  unit  that  would  have   been 
earned  had  the  said  school  had  an  aver«^e  attendance  of  fifty :  and  pro- 
vided also  that  nothing  in  this  Article  shall  prevent  the  amalgamation  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  with  one  another. 

29d.  Xo  denominational  school  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Code  Consent  to 
as  regards  ordinary  or  exceptional  schools  shall  be  amalgamated  with  another  Anialgama- 
denominational  school  without  the  consent  of  the  manager  or  managei-s  ^^^^' 
concerned. 

30.  No  new  voluntary  school  shall  be  placed  on  the  annual  grant  list ;  and  Application 
no  new  Government  Scnool  shall  be  placed  on  the  said  list  until  it  has  been  for  Grants-in  • 
declared  necessary  by  the  Governor,  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  aid  for  new 
the  Board  of  Education  for  its  considemtion  and  advice.    The  question  SchooU. 
whether  a  j)roi>o8ed  new  school  is  necessjiiy  may  cither  be  brought  before 
the  Board  by  the  DeiJartment,  or  by  an  application  made,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  signed  by  all  ministers  of  religion 
having  a  place  of  worship  within  four  miles,  by  ordinary  roads,  of  the 
proposed  site,  and  stating  that  they  are  willing  to  act  as  inanagers  of  the 
proposed  school,  and  jointly  and  severally  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
Artfl.  5  to  9  of  the  Code.    If  the  Board  of  Education  decide  that,  having 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  district  and  the  free  school  accommodation 
already  provided,  the  proposed  school  is  necessary,  the  Department  may, 
if  the  Governor  so  direct,  take  steps  to  establish  a  Government  school,  ana 
make  such  advance  to  it  as  the  circumstances  may  juatify. 
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30c.  All  public  elementary  schools  in  connection  with  Trusts,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Schools  Commission,  shall  be  considered  Government 
*Scnools,  and  the  managers  ai)i)ointed  according  to  the  regulations  governing 
the  Trust  shall  be  recognised  as  the  Managers  of  the  Schools  as  if  appointed 
by  the  Deimrtment.  Provided  that  such  Trust  Schools  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  grant  to  Government  Schools  on  account  of  rent  under  Article  29b. 


Chapter  I1I.--Teacher8. 

Classes  of  ^"-  ^^  teacher  is  i*ecognised  by  the  Dci^artment  whose  name  is  not  on  one 

Teachers.  of  the  registers  of  teachers  kept  by  the  Department,  under  one  of  the 
following  heads : — A.  Teachers  not  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  school, 
viz.— (i.)  Pupil-teachers  (ii.)  Additional  teachers ;  B.  Teachers  ijualified 
to  take  charge  of  a  scnool,  viz.— (i.)  Uncertificated  teachers  (li.)  Cer- 
tificated teachers. 

Kiiii»loyiiient      '"^S.  Teachers  are  employed  by  the  managers  and  not  by  the  Deiiartment. 

of  Teachers.  Managers  and  teachers  shall  make  their  own  agreements  as  to  salaiy  and 
other  details,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
such  agreements  should  in  all  cases  l)e  in  writing.  In  accordance  with 
Section  25  of  the  Elementary  Education  Law,  1892,  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  school  under  this  or  the 
succeeding  Article  must  Ix*  stated  in  the  returns  required  by  Article  122. 

Condition  of       39.  It  shall  not  be  reciuired  as  a  condition  of  the  engagement  of  any 
engagement,  teacher,  unless  in  a  separate  agreement,  that  he  shall  perform  any  duties 
unconnected  with  his  work  as  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

Temiination  40.  Unless  for  grave  misconduct,  no  engagement  between  manager  and 
of  engage-  teacher  shall  be  terminable,  except  by  mutual  consent,  at  less  than  three 
nient.  calendar  months'  notice  on  either  side  given  at  any  time.    Such  notice 

must  in  every  case  be  in  writing. 

Pupil-Teactit:r55. 


Definition. 


Where  they 
may  be 
eniployeil. 


Qualification 
for  training 
them. 


Nomber 
recognised. 


Age  and 
AttainmeniB. 


41.  A  pupil-teacher  is  a  l)oy  or  girl  engaged  by  the  mansu^r  of  a  public 
elementary  school  on  condition  of  teaching  in  the  school  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  princii)al  teacher  and  receiving  suitable  instruction.  Such 
pupil-teachers  shall  not  Ik?  considered  to  Ije  scnolars  in  such  schools,  nor  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article  18. 

42.  In  every  public  elementary  school  having  an  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  60,  in  charge  of  a  (qualified  teacher,  one  or  more  pupil-teachers 
may  be  emplo^red,  and  grants  will  be  made  on  their  behalf,  subject  to  the 
following  requirements. 

43.  A  Qualified  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  Articles  41-60  is  one  who  (i.) 
has  completed  the  required  course  at  a  recognised  training  college  and  has 
mssed  the  Government  examination  at  the  end  of  sucn  course ;  or  (ii.) 
nolds  a  Jamaica  or  British  Government  certificate  or  other  certificate 
approved  by  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  ;  or  (iii.)  has  passed 
a  school  first  cla-s  at  least  at  the  preceding  Government  inspection,  navioff 
been  in  charge  of  it  for  not  less  than  six  months  ;  or  (iv.)  has  twice  passed 
a  school  second  class  at  least  in  the  last  two  years. 

44.  The  number  of  pupil-teachers  shall  not  exceed  two  for  a  registered 
principal  teacher,  and  one  for  each  registered  assistant.  In  a  school  with 
an  average  attendance  of  60  there  may  be  one  pupil-teacher,  and  in  a  school 
having  an  average  attendance  of  90,  where  there  is  not  an  Additional 
Teacher,  there  may  be  a  second  pupil -teacher. 

45.  No  pupil- teacher  can  be  engaged  under  these  rules  : — 

(i.)  who  at  the  time  of  entering  \ijpon  engagement  as  a  first  year 
pupil-teacher  is  less  than  thirteen  or  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age ; 
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(ii.)  who  has  not  been  for  six  months,  previous  to  engagement, 
in  at  lea^t  the  fifth  standard  in  reading  and  writing  and  in 
aritlimetic ; 
(iii.)  who  does  not  possess  good  health  (including  freedom  from  any 
infirmity  likely  to  interfere  with  the  pro&ssion  of  teaching), 
good  moral  character,  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

46.  Evei-y  pupil-teacher  on  engagement  must,  in  conjunction  with  his  Engagement 
|)arent  or  ffuardian,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  mana^r  of  the  school 

m  which  he  is  to  be  employed,  in  the  form  prescribed  (m  duplicate),  as 
ssued  by  the  Dejiartraent,  and  the  dui)licate  copy  of  such  agreement  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Suj)erin tending  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  engagement 
of  a  pupil-teacher  must  l)egin  on  January  1st,  and  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  must  be  si^ed  before  that  date.  Provided  that  in  the  case  of 
a  vacancy  occurring  m  the  number  of  pupil-teachers,  or  for  any  other 
s{)ecial  reason,  engagements  may,  with  the  i)ermission  of  the  Department, 
begin  on  a  date  other  than  January  1st.  In  such  case  the  year  of  service 
shall  be  considered  to  begin  on  the  first  of  the  month  next  after  the  signing 
of  the  agi'eement. 

During  the  year  1900  engagements  may  also  begin  on  April  1st,  July  1st 
or  October  1st. 

47.  The  length  of  the  engagement  is  ordinarily  four  years,  but  may  l)c  Length  of 
three,  two,  or  one,  provided  that  (ft)  the  candidate  ^wisses  l)efore  engage-  Engagement, 
ment  the  examination  fixed  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  year,  respectively  ; 

and  {h)  the  end  of  the  reduced  tenu  of  service  falls  l)eyond  the  completion 
of  the  candidate's  seventeenth  year,  and  before  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-first  year. 

48.  From  the  date  of  engagement  every  pupil-teacher,  besides  constant  Instruction 
supervision  and  training  durinff  school  hours,  must  receive  not  less  than  and  ^"l^r- 
four  hours'  special,  separate  and  personal  instruction  from  the  teacher,  out  vision. 

of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  in  every  week  that  the  school  has  been  open, 
of  which  four  hours  not  moi*e  than  two  shall  be  jmrt  of  the  same  day. 
This  shall  not,  however,  prevent  the  formation  of  combination  classes  m 
towns,  and  other  districts  where  such  arrangements  are  practicable  and  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Department. 

49.  Pupil-teachers  should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  principal  Conditions 
teacher  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  engaged.    In  cases  where  the  when  they 
teacher  and  pupil-teacher  are  of  different  sexes  some  other  person  or  ^'^  not  of  the 
persons,  approved  of  by  the  manager,  must  on  every  occasion  be  present  for  janie  sex  as 
the  whole  time  during  which  this  special  instruction  is  being  given.  ^'*®  teacher. 

50.  The  Department  is  not  a  party  to  the  enga^gement,  and  will  confine  Department 

itself  to  ascertaining  whether  the  prescribed  conditions  are  fulfilled.  2-    *  P^^J  ^ 

°  '^  Engagement. 

51.  A  pupil-teacher  who  has  been  employed  in  any  school  agreeably  to  Completion 
these  regulations  may  be  allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintending  of  Engage- 
Inspector  of  Schools,  to  complete  the  j^eriod  of  his  engagement  in  that  ment. 
school  and  to  receive  the  usual  grants,  even  though  it  should  subsequently 

have  become  ineligible  from  loss  of  class  or  from  falling  ofif  in  average 
attendance. 

52»  A  pupil-teacher  may  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  pro-  change  of 
vided  that  the  circumstance  be  rejKirted  to  the  Department,  and  the  condi-  Schoot. 
tions  laid  down  in  the  Code  as  to  the  attendance  and  staff  of  the  school 
complied  with.  If  the  teacher  of  a  school  in  which  a  pupil-teacher  is 
employed  agreeably  to  these  regulations  leaves  the  school  during  the 
currency  of  the  said  pupil-teacher  s  engagement,  such  engagement  can  only 
be  continued  at  the  same  school  if  the  new  teaeher  is  qualified  in  accorci- 
ance  with  the  rec^uirements  of  Article  43,  or  under  written  permission  from 
the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools. 

53.  At  the  termination  of  their  engagements  pupil- teachers  are  free  to  At  termina 

choose  their  employment.  ij®^  ®^ 

Engagoment. 


1 
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Exaiiiiuation  •')4.  An  examination  of  pupil-teachers  in  public  elementaiy  schools,  and 
others,  will  Ikj  held  annually  on  the  third  Friday  in  July  in  each  year,  or 
on  Huch  other  day  or  day8  as  may  be  fixed  bv  previous  notice  in  the 
"  Jamaica  Gazette.  The  examination  will  extencl  to  the  subjects  specified 
in  Schedule  D.  A  pupil-teacher  who  fails  to  ()ass  his  examination  ma^  be 
presented  once  more  only,  at  the  next  subsequent  pupil-teachers'  examina- 
tion, in  the  same  standard.  If  he  then  jiasses,  the  actual  year  of  service  in 
which  the  examination  takes  place  will  oe  considered  the  y;ear  for  which  he 
shall  receive  the  grant  provirted  in  Article  59,  but  if  he  fails  a  second  time 
he  will  cease  to  Iw  recognised  by  the  Def  artment  as  a  member  of  the  school 
staff.  No  pu[)il- teacher  under  eiigagement  shall  be  admitted  to  the  second, 
third,  or  foiuth  year  examination  respectively  until  he  has  jiassetl  the 
previous  examination. 

Time  and  55.  A])plication  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  must  be  made,  in  the 

place  of  form  prescribed,  on  behalf  of  each  pupil-teacher,  by  the  teacher  of  the 

Examination  school  in  which  the  pupil -teacher  is  employed.  Application  for  forms  of 
entry  must  be  addressc^l  to  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  not 
later  than  May  21st,  and  the  forms  of  entry  must  oe  i-eturned  not  later 
than  May  3 1st.  Late  applications  may  be  received  by  the  Department,  pro- 
vided that  the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examination  are  not  so  far 
advanced  as  to  make  this  impracticable.  In  the  case  of  every  such  apoli- 
cation  a  sum  not  exceeding  £1.  to  be  fixed  by  the  Department,  at  its  ais- 
cretion,  will  be  deducted  from  tlie  next  advance  to  the  school  from  which 
the  pupil-teacher  is  presented,  and  charged  against  the  Merit  Grant. 


runditions 
for  a  PaM«. 


C'onditioDfi 
for  a  Grant. 


ttecoid  of 
Instruction, 


Payment  for 
Instruction 
of  Pnpil- 
teachers. 


66.  Pupil-teachers  will  Ije  considered  to  have  passed  the  examination 
who  are  fairly  proficient  in  reading  and  teaching ;  and  who  obtain  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  marks  attainable  in  Writing  and  English, 
Arithmetic,  Elementary  Science  and  Agriculture,  and,  in  the  case  of  fourth 
year  pupil-teachers,  in  the  written  examination  in  Teaching  ;  and  one-third 
of  the  total  marks  attainable  in  Scripture,  CJeography  including  History, 
Drawing,  and  Manual  Occujiations,  and  in  the  written  examination  m 
Teaching,  respectively. 

57.  Every  pupil -teacher  engaged  under  these  regulations  shall,  during 
the  currency  of  his  eng-agement,  attend  for  the  whole  of  evei*y  session  of 
the  school  in  which  he  is  engaged,  unless  certified  to  he  unable  to  do  so 
from  illness  or  other  urgent  cause.  If  this  is  certified  in  the  case  of  every 
absence  from  school,  a  deduction  proportionate  to  the  number  of  sessions 
he  has  been  absent  shall  l>e  made  from  the  grants  awarded  under  Articles 
59  and  60.  If  this  cannot  be  certified  in  the  case  of  every  absence,  the 
whole  or  any  jwrtion  of  the  grants  under  the  said  Articles  may  be  withheld 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  He  shall  not  be  required  to  teach 
during  the  last  hour  of  any  afternoon  session,  and  shall  have  that  hour  for 
joining  in  the  Reading,  Science,  or  other  lessons  given  to  the  highest 
standard,  or  for  private  study. 

58.  A  clear  and  distinct  record  must  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of  the 
attendance  of  the  pupil -teacher  at  the  school,  and  the  hours  and  subjects  of 
special  instruction.  This  record  must  also  snow  the  i^ea-sons  for  the  pupil- 
tearhcr*s  absence  from  any  school  session. 

59.  i.  For  every  pupil- teacher  who  passes  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  year  annual  examination,  the  following  payment  will  be  made  to  the 
manager  of  the  school  on  the  completion  of  tlie  corresponding  yew  of 
service,  provided  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  these  regulations  are 
complied  with.  Such  payment  will  be  made  on  the  receipt  by  the 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  of  an  application  for  the  same,  in 
the  form  prescribed,  as  issued  by  the  Department,  signed  by  the  mwiW'^ 
and  teacher.     This  certificate  must  be  dated  as  on  the  last  day  of  the 
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year  of  service,  and  all  the  ijarticulars  must  have  reference  to  that  year, 
and  that  year  only. 

£  s.  (I 

Payment  for  the  Fii*st  Year       -        -        -        -    2  0  U 

„  „         Second  Year    -        -        -        -    3  0  0 

Third  Year      -        -        ■        -    4  0  0 

„  „         Fourtli  Year    -        -        -        -    5  0  0 

ii.  For  every  i)upil-tcacher  who,  having  first  piissed  tlic  first  year  Pupil 
Teachers'  Examination,  lia«  completed  his  year  of  service  with  credit,  and 
who  has  during  the  year  sat  for  tlie  corresi>onding  examination  but  has 
failed  to  pass  it,  not  having  failed  in  more  than  two  subject*^,  a  grant  not 
exceeding  half  the  above  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be 
made  on  the  I'eceipt  of  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  service  from  the 
manager  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  exami- 
nation has  taken  place. 

60.  A  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  teacher  for  the  instruction  of  every  Payment  for 
pupil-teacher  who  passes  his  examination  (whether  the  first,  second,  third.  Instruction 
or  fourth  year)  provided  such  instniction  has  been  duly  given  and  recorded  of  Pupil- 
daily  in  accordance  with  Art.  58,  at  the  rate  of  £3  for  one  pupil-teacher  and  teachers. 
£l  10«.  for  each  additional  puj[)il-teacher  taught  in  the  same  school.     If  the 

number  of  hours  of  instruction  given  has  Ixjen  less  than  is  requii-ed  by 
Art.  48,  this  payment  may  Ije  witlmeld  or  reduced,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Deijartment.  In  the  case  of  combination  classes  (Art.  48)  the  exi)ense  of 
any  such  arrangement  must  be  met  from  this  grant. 

61.  Of  the  candidates  who  jmiss  the  fourth  year  examination,  tlie  four  Guvernnient 
who  stand  highest  on  the  list  and  who  enter  a  itxjognised  training  college  Exhibi- 
thc  following  January,  aWII  be  styled  Uovernment  cxliibitioners.    For  each  tioners. 

of  the  four  on  their  entering  such  a  tmining  college  and  at  the  termination  of 
each  year  of  their  residencci  in  such  training  college,  on  the  j)r«xluction  of  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  principal,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  will 
Ix^  paid  to  such  princii^al.  The  first  sum  of  five  ix)unds  is  to  be  applied  to 
defraying  the  entrance  fee  to  the  college,  and  the  subse(]iient  imyments  are 
for  the  exhibitioner's  personjil  exi)enses. 

62.  Volunteer  candidates,  whether  or  not  they  are  scholars  in  anv  public  Voluntew 
elementary  school,  on  whose  behalf  a  fee  of  5«.  has  been  lodged  m  the  Candidates. 
Treasmy  and  a  receipt  for  the  same  sent  to  the  Superintending  InsjHJctor  of 

hJchools  on  or  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  Department  in  each  year,  accom- 
jKinied  by  a  statement  in  each  case  oi  the  name,  age,  and  school,  if  any,  of 
the  candidate,  the  year,  whether  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth,  for  which  he 
desires  to  take  mpers,  and  the  centre  at  which  he  will  attend,  in  the  form 
prescribed,  will  be  examined  in  the  same  way  as  the  pupil-teachers,  but 
first,  second,  and  third  year  candidates  shall  not  be  examined  in  teaching. 
Candidates  presented  from  public  elementary  schools  for  the  first  or  second 
year  examination  are  recpured  to  present  a  certificate  showing  that  they 
have  been  for  six  months  in  at  least  the  fifth  s^ndard  in  reading  and 
writing  and  in  arithmetic. 

Additional  Teachers. 

63.  In  mixed,  girls',  and  infant  schools,  a  woman  over  eighteen  years  of  Additional 
age,  whose  character  and  attainments  satisfy  the  Department  and  who  is  Teachere. 
employed  during  the  whole  of  the  school  hours  in  the  general  instruction  of 

the  scholars  and  in  teaching  needlework,  will,  if  her  engagement  be 
expr<^ly  sanctioned  in  writing  by  the  Department,  bo  recognised  as  an 
additional  woman  teacher.  In  schools  for  boys  only  an  additional  male 
teacher  maybe  employed  on  like  terms  and  conditions,  except  as  to  teaching 
needlework. 

Registration  of  Teachebs. 

64.  AU  persons  of  at  least  18  years  of  age  who  produce  satisfactory  Hegistratloa. 
certificates  of  good  character  and  (a)  have  spent  at  least  one  year  at  a 
recognised  training  college,  or  (b)  have  passed  the  Cambridge  Senior,  or 
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London  Matriculation,  or  other  examination  recognised  by  the  De|)artment 
will  on  application  be  provisionally  registered  as  teachers  and  i-ecogniaed 
by  the  Department.  Such  provisional  registration  and  recognition  will 
continue  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  such  recognition,  after  which 
period  they  will,  on  application,  be  permanently  placed  on  tne  register  if 
they  are  recommended  by  an  Insi)ector  as  showing  practical  ability  in 
teaching,  and  on  passing  an  examination  in  the  subjects  siiccified  in 
Schedule  C,  unless  they  have  already  jmssed  the  same  or  an  eciuivalent  or 
higher  examination.  If  they  are  not  so  i*ecommended  the  term  of  i)ro- 
visional  recognition  may  be  extended,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dei)artment, 
beyond  the  j^eriod  of  three  years  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  two 
yeai>j  if  it  seems  probable  that  they  will,  during  the  further  i)eriod  of  pro- 
bation, actpiire  such  practical  ability.  In  srjecial  cases,  \\\)o\\  apj)lication 
made  to  the  Department  and  leave  gi*anted,  tne  examination  qualifying  for 
l)ermanent  registration  may  be  taken  after  two  years  of  teaching  instead  of 
three.  Students  on  leaving  a  training  college  at  the  close  of  their  course 
are  registered  permanently,  if  they  have  ])assed  the  second  year  examina- 
tion,— provisionally,  if  they  have  not  passed  that  examination. 

Until  further  notice  the  passing  of  the  Fourth  Year  Pupil-Teachers' 
Examination  will  be  recognised  by  the  Deimrtment  as  entitling  a 
teacher  to  provisional  registration  under  {h). 

6."}.  No  iJerson  is  allowed  to  take  charge  of  an  Infant  school  or  dejiart- 
ment  except  Ui)  a  trained  and  certificated  Kindergarten  mistress,  or  (b)  a 
Teacher  eligible  for  the  i)osition  of  Principal  or  Assistant  Teacher  of  a  Public 
Elementary  School,  who,  under  arran^ments  to  be  made  by  the  Dejiart- 
ment,  shall  sit  for  and  shall  jiass  the  First  Year  Training  College  Examina- 
tion in  Infant  Teaching,  and  who  sliall  jn'oduce  a  certificate  satisfactory 
to  the  Su])erintending  Inspector  of  Schools  from  the  Kindergarten  Mistress 
of  the  Board  Sc1kx)1  in  Kingston,  or  from  some  other  jHjrson  authorised 
by  the  DeiJartment  to  ^ive  such  certificate,  that  such  teacher  ha.s  practical 
ability  in  the  use  of  gifts  III.  and  IV.  and  four  at  least  of  the  occupations 
sj)ecified  in  the  Training  College  curriculum,  and  has  shown  aptitude  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  little  children  and  instructing  them.  Persons 
qualified  under  (a)  and,  for  the  i)rescnt  and  until  further  provisions  are 
made  for  training  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  those  qualified  under  \b)  shall 
be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  under  Art.  20 ; 
provided  that  in  exceptional  cases  a  teacher  who  fails  to  fully  meet  the 
requirements  above  specified  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dei>artment  be 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  an  Infant  School  or  dejyartment  for  a  limited 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Certificated  Teachers. 

66.  Every  teacher  who  has  passed  the  third  year  training  college  exami- 
nation (Art.  lo6)  as  a  student,  and  \vho  has  subse<iuently  servai  for  two 
years  in  public  elementary  schools  or  in  a  training  college,  whose  character 
IS  good,  and  who  has  been  favourably  rciwrted  on  by  an  Inspector  in  each 
such  year  of  service,  will  receive,  on  ai)plication,  a  certificate.  If  he  has 
passea  in  honours,  that  fact  will  be  stated  on  the  certificate. 

66a.  Every  teacher  who  in  December,  1900,  or  at  any  subsequent  date, 
shall  have  i)assed  the  second  yeai'^s  training  college  examination  and  subse- 
quently for  three  years  served  as  described  in  Art.  66,  and  with  a  like 
favourable  report,  and  who  shall  pass  the  third  year's  examination  having 
8i)ent  not  less  than  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  examination 
in  a  training  college,  will  receive  on  [ai)]»lication  a  certificate.  If  a  teacher 
fulfils  the  above  conditions,  except  the  three  months'  additional  course  in 
a  training  college  and  i)assing  the  third  year's  examination,  he  may  then, 
after  four  years  of  further  service  in  one  of  which  his  school  shall  imss  first 
class,  he  having  been  in  charge  of  it  for  at  least  six  months,  upon  applica- 
tion receive  a  certificate ;  provided  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment may  grant  a  certificate  although  the  condition  as  to  passing  his  school 
first  class  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
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67.  Registered  uncertificated    teachers    (whether    permanently  or  pro-  Examination 
visionally  registered)  whose  schools  have  taken  at  least  a  second  class,  of  Teachers 
whether  under  their  charge  or  in  which  they  were  teaching  as  members  oi  for  Certifi- 
the  school  staff  at  the  previoiLs  insiKJCtion,  may  be  examined  with  the  third  cates. 

year  students  at  the  training  colle^  examination  in  December,  if  the 
Superintending  Insi)€ctor  of  Schools  is  satisfied  of  their  good  character  and 
competency. 

68.  The  conditions  for  a  i)ass  will  be  the  same  as  for  third  year  training  Conditions 
college  students  (Articles  163  and  164),  with  for  the  i)re8ent  the  following  for  a  Pa«5. 
modifications  :  only  a  first  year's  course  in  Geometry  will  be  required,  ana 

a  i)ass  will  not  be  insisted  on  in  Algebra,  Manual  Training,  and  Drawing. 

69.  Application  for  the  admission  of  teachers  to  the  third  year  training  Application 
college  examination  must  be  made  to  the  Sui)erintending  Insj)ector  of  for  admission 
Schools  not  later  than  October  1st  in  each  year,  stating  the  centre  at  which  for  examina- 
tlie  applicant  wishes  to  attend.  tion. 

70.  As  soon  after  the  examination  as  j>ossible  a  list  of  the  successful  Pa.ss  List, 
candidates  will  be  imblished  in  the  "  Jamaica  Gazette." 

71.  Teachers  who  ])ass  the  examination  will  receive  a  certificate,  so  soon  Certificates, 
as  they  have  been  continuously  engsigtHl  in  teaching  in  public  elementary  without  full 
.schools  for  four  years  (whether  l)efoit%  or  after,  or  pjirtly  before  and  iwirtly  College 
after  the  examination)  if  their  schools  have  i)a.ssed  at  least  in  the  second  course, 
class  at  the  last  two  inspections.     If  a  candidate  i)asses  in  honours  that  fact 

will  be  stated  on  his  certificate. 

Charges  of  Misconduct  against  Teachers. 

72.  If  a  manager  or  visitor  of  a  public  elementary  school  hears  that  a  Investigation 
tcjacher  employed  in  such  school  is  ciiarged  with  serious  professional  mis-  by  Manager, 
conduct  of  any  kind,  or  with  any  giave  moral  offence,  it  shall  be  his  duty, 

if  not  himself  the  con*esiX)nding  manager,  to  at  once  inform  the  correspond- 
ing manager.  It  shall  oe  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  manager  in  any 
such  case,  if  he  considers  that  the  circumstances  justify  it,  or  if  such  a 
charge  be  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  Department,  to  hold  such  investiga- 
tion as  he  deems  under  the  circumstances  to  be  necessary  (giving  full 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  to  defend  himself),  and  to  rei)ort  tlie  details  and 
result  without  unnecessary  delay  to  the  Department.  If  the  Department 
is  satisfied,  whether  from  such  rej)ort,  with  or  without  further  information, 
or  after  inviting  and  considering  any  answer  to  such  charge  that  may  be 
made  by  the  accused  teacher,  that  any  such  charge  against  a  teacher  is 
clearly  proved,  or  if  the  accused  has  admitted  his  guilt  in  writing,  or  in  the 

gi*esence  of  witnesses,  the  accused's  name  shall  be  struck  off  the  register  and 
is  certificate,  if  he  has  one,  shall  be  suspended.  On  this  decision  being 
communicated  to  the  manager  of  the  school  the  teacher  shall,  unless  the 
manager  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  have  already  dismissed  liim,  be 
summarily  dismissed.  In  any  case  both  he  and  the  manager  shall  be 
informed  without  delay  of  the  decision  of  the  Department  in  the  case. 

73.  i.  When  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  is  charged  by  the  Official    In- 
manager  or  other  resi)onsible  person  with  the  commission  of  any  such  vestigation. 
offences  as  are  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Schools  will,  if  he  considers  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been 

made  out,  but  that  the  accused's  guilt  is  not  clearly  proved,  send  to  the 
accused  a  registered  letter  stating  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  asking 
whether  he  admits  that  he  is  guilty,  or  demands  an  oflicial  enquiiy.  If  an 
enquiry  is  demanded,  the  Inspector  for  the  district  will  appoint  a  day  and 
place  for  holding  such  enquiry  (for  w^hich  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager 
to  afford  every  facility)  and  will  give  ten  days'  notice  by  registered  letter  (the 
notice  counting  from  the  date  of  registration)  both  to  accuser  and  accused, 
who  will  be  expected  to  appear  at  the  enquiry  and  produce  their  witnesses. 
When  possible  the  Inspector  "vvill  secure  tnat  two  managers  of  schools,  not 
interested  in  the  case  under  investigation,  shall  sit  with  him  at  the  enquiry. 
At  its  conclusion  he  will  make  a  report  to  the  Department  giving  the 
evidence  and  stating  his  views  and  those  of  the  managers,  if  any,  who  sat 
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with  him  ;  U|)on  which,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  the  charge  i» 
.siibstiintiate<t,  the  teacher's  name  will  be  struck  off  the  register,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  C4.'rtificated  teacher  his  certificate  will  be  stisj[)euded.  The 
decision  arrived  at  will  Ix)  communicated  to  the  teacher  and  the  manager 
without  delay. 

ii.  If  the  letter  sUting  the  charge  rcmains  unanswered  for  two  weeks 
from  the  date  of  its  registmtion,  the  accused's  name  ^vill  be  provisionally 
struck  off  the  register.  If  at  any  subsetiuent  time  the  acccused  satisfies 
the  DejMirtment  that  through  no  fault  or  his  own  he  did  not  receive  the 
letter,  an  en(|uiry  may  l>e  then  held  as  above  at  the  discrction  of  the 
Sufier intending  InsiKJctor  of  Schools. 

iii.  The  Deijartment  may,  at  its  disci-etion,  apjx^int  some  other  officer 
to  take  the  jjlace  of  the  Insi^ector  for  the  district,  or  may  hold  the  investi- 
gation in  Kingston. 

74.  When  a  teacher  is  informed  by  the  Dei)artment  that  his  name  has 
l)een  struck  off  the  register,  he  shall  l)e  at  the  same  time  informed  after 
what  interval,  if  at  alL  he  inav  ai>ply  for  reinstatement.  Such  an  applica- 
tion must  be  suj>i sorted  by  at  least  two  certificHtes  from  responsible  jjersons 
as  to  the  teacher's  life  and  character  (one^  at  least,  if  ]X)ssiDle,  being  from  a 
minister  of  religion),  between  them  covering  the  whole  period  during  which 
his  name  ha.s  been  off  the  register,  and  showing  how  his  time  has  been 
occupied.  On  receipt  of  such  an  application,  so  supix>rted,  the  Superin- 
tendmg  Insinx'tor  of  Schools  may,  in  his  discretion,  replace  the 
tcachei's  name  on  the  rt^gister,  with  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  toucher  may  again  take  charge  of  a  school,  or  on  any 
other  i)oint,  aK  he  may  deem  neccssiiry,  and  may  at  the  siime  time,  or  after 
any  such  further  i)eriod  of  jirobatiou  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  i-eissue  the 
teacher's  certificate,  if  he  have  |>ossessed  one.  The  decision  arrived  at  ^ill 
Ih'  conimunicat4'd  to  the  t<'Hcher,  and  a  statement  of  the  facts  entered  in  the 
register. 

75.  A  teacher  who  leavo  any  >ch(M3l  without  due  notice  to^  or  the  consent 
of,  the  manager,  or  who  fails  to  take  charge  of  any  school,  in  violation  of 
his  written  agieement  so  to  do,  and  witliout  the  consent  of  the  manager  to 
whom  he  ha.s  engaged  himself,  or  who  fails  to  letvve  a  school  when  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  the  manager  or  at  the  expiration  of  due  notice,  or  who 
on  leaving  a  schw>l,  or  at  any  other  time  upon  demand  made  by  the 
manager,  fails  to  haml  over  to  the  manager,  in  good  order,  the  school 
records  entered  u]>  to  date,  maps,  and  other  school  applhinces,  will,  when 
reported  by  the  manager,  have  liis  name  taken  off  the  rtmster  for  a  periocl 
not  exceeding  six  months,  oi-,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  until 
such  records,  maixs  or  appliances  are  returned  or  replaced.  Tne  Department 
may,  as  above,  make  such  restrictions  as  appear  aesirable  as  to  the  locality 
in  which  the  te4vcher  may  again  take  charge  of  a  school. 

70.  Managers  ciin  ascertain  the  status  of  any  teacher,  as  affected  by  this 
Code,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  known  to  the  Department,  upon  application 
to  the  Superintending  Insjmctor  of  Schools,  but  they  will  in  all  ca-ses  be 
presumed  to  be  in  iwssession  of  all  information  which  could  have  been 
obtained  from  the  manager  of  the  school  in  which  such  teacher  has  been 
employed,  and  if  they  engage  him  without  reference  to  such  manager,  do  so 
at  their  own  risk. 

School  Staff. 

77.  The  recognised  teachers  in  any  school  form  the  school  staff. 

79.  In  estimating  the  minimum  school  staff  required  the  Department 
considers  a  principal  teacher  to  be  sufficient  for  an  average  attendance  of 
80,  each  assistant  teacher  for  an  additional  average  of  70,  each  additional 
teacher  approved  under  Ai'ticle  63  for  an  additional  average  of  50,  and  each 
pupil-teacher  for  an  additional  average  of  30  ;  except  that  where  there  is  an 
additional  teacher  or  an  assistant  teacher,  the  first  pupil-teacher  shall  be 
considered  sufficient  for  an  additional  average  of  10.  Before  an  engagement 
of  an  assistant  or  additional  teacher  is  entered  into  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  must  first  be  obtained. 
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Chapter  IV.  -Annual  Grant. 

81.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  public  elementary  school  General 
in  oi-der  to  obtain  an  annual  gmwt  are  those  set  forth  in  this  Code.  Conditions. 

8'2,  The  school  must  submit  to  inspection  when  required,  comply  with  all  IuBpection 
th(^  regulations  of  the  DejMirtment  and  make  all  the  returns  calle<l  for  by  and  returns*, 
the  Department. 

83.  Excei>t  in  vacation  time,  or  during  special  intiirruptioiis  of  school  School  days, 
work   morning  and   afternoon    school   shall    be    held  on  the  fii-st    four 

working  days  of  every  week  in  every  public  elementary  school,  and  on 
Friday  morning  sjchool  shall  be  held  in  every  public  elementary  school 
in  the  city  of  Kingston  and  in  the  towns  of  Annotto  Bay,  Black  River, 
Brown's  Town,  Bum  Bay,  Falmouth,  Half-way  Tree,  Linstead.  Lucea, 
Manchioneal,  Mandeville,  Montego  Bay,  Morant  Bay,  Old  Harbour, 
Oi-acabessa,  Port  Antonio,  Port  Maria,  Porus.  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Savanna- 
la- Mar  and  Sj)anish  Town  ;  but  no  pressure  shall  be  put  upon  any  children 
residing  outside  the  limits  of  the  places  named  to  malce  them  attend  school 
on  Friday  if  it  appears  that  their  parents  require  their  services.  School 
may,  however,  be  held  in  any  public  elementary  school  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  of  any  working  day. 

84.  The  usual  hours  of  school  shall  be  not  less  than  three  in  the  morning  School  hours, 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.    School  shall  in  every  case  be  held  for  two  full 

houra  after  each  roll-call,  but  the  time-table  must  provide  that  infants  and 
scholars  of  1st  and  2nd  Standards  shall  have  recess  during  each  se.Hsion  of 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  the  other  scholars  recess  of  not  more 
than  ten  minutes ;  provided  that  the  scholars  dismissed  from  school  at  the 
ex})iration  of  one  hour  after  the  afternoon  roll-call,  need  not  have  recess  in 
the  afternoon  session. 

8.'>.  The  annual  grant-in-aid  to  the  school  mast  be  applied  only  for  the  ApiiUcation 
purposes  of  public  elementary  schools.    This  must  not  include  any  outlay  ^^  (Jrant. 
on  the  premises  beyond  the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs,  nor  for  any  other 
[mri)ose  not  recognised  by  the  Department  as  educational. 

86.  No  child  suffering  from  yaws,  or  other  contagious  or  infectious  Infectious 
disease,  shall  be  admitted  into  or  retained  in  any  public  elementary  school.  Diseases. 

87.  No  i)ei-son  unauthorised  by  the  Dejiartment  is  allowed  to  be  present  Persons 

in  a  schoolroom  during  school  time  ;  jirovided  that  visitors  occasional  or  allowe<l  to  l)e 
regular,  besides  those  si)ecified  in  Art.  6,  interested  in  educational  questions,  Ijresent  in 
may  be  admitted  by  the  teacher  or  introduced  by  a  manager  ;  provided  also  ^<?bool. 
that  jussistants  (unrecognised  by  the  Department)  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
teacher  and  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  may  be  regularly  engaged  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Ins^iector  for  the  district,  but  may  not  receive  instruction 
during  school  time  ;  except  that  such  as.sistants,  under  16  years  of  age,  may 
join  in  the  work  of  the  highest  Standard  during  the  last  hour  of  the  aft<n- 
noon   ses.sion ;  and  except  also  that  the  limitation  as  to  sex  shall   not 
prevent  a  teacher  from  employing  his  own  wife  or  daughter  as  an  unrecog- 
nised as.sistant,  provided    that    the  other  retiuiremcnts   of   the    Article 
are  met. 

88.  No  child  otherwise  eligible  may  Iw  refused  admission  tis  a  scholar  to  Refusal  of 
any  public  elementary  school  in  which  there  is  available  accommodation,  Admission, 
or  may  1x3  excluded  irom  such  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds, 

such  as  iiersistent  misconduct,  insubordination,  or  the  like.  Tlie  final 
decision  as  to  whether  the  gi-ounds  of  refusal  in  any  particular  case  arc 
reasonable  shall  rest  with  the  8ui)erintending  InsiKJctor  of  Schools. 

89.  All  public  elementary  schools  must  be  classified  in  accordance  with  Wall  Sheets 
the  Standards  and  Divisions  of  Schedule  A.    A  copy  of  the  time-table  must  t^  hg  put  u)) 
be  {presented  to  the  Insi)ector  at  the  annual  insi)ection,  together  with  a  ^"  ^**®  Schmjl. 
detailed  statement  showing  the  niunber  of  hours  jjcr  week  (or  month)  given 

to  each  subject  in  eat^h  Standard  ;  and  the  work  of  the  school  must 
regularly  be  conducted  according  to  the  time-table.  A  copy  of  the  time- 
table and  the  conijcience  clause  must  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  school. 
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90.  No  school  Hhall  receive  a  grant-in-aid,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
considered  superfluous  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  another  available 
school  in  the  vicinity  or  of  any  other  valid  objection. 

"  Tlie  vicinity "  in  this  regulation  shall  mean,  in  general,  except  in 
towns  and  large  village  centres,  within  a  distance  of  three  miles  by  any 
practicable  road. 

■91.  No  school  shall  receive  any  grant-in-aid  unless  the  average  attend- 
ance is  not  less  than  thirtv  or  m  the  towns  named  in  Article  83  not  less 
sixty  ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  schools  on  the  annual  gi*ant  list  which 
are  uis|)ectc(l  for  the  first  time,  and  schools  which  are  situated  in  districts 
simrsely  populated  and  ditficult  of  access,  schools  may  be  recognised  if  the 
average  attendance  if<  not  less  than  twenty. 

94.  The  managers  shall  l>e  resiK)nsible  for  the  paJ^llent  of  teachers  and 
all  other  ex  [Houses  of  the  sc-shool. 

96.  No  school  shall,  except  as  herein  i)rovided,  receive  a  ^nt-in-aid  for 
any  month  in  any  part  of  which  it  is  not  in  charge  of  a  registered  teacher. 
Nevertheless,  a  school  previously  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  may  continue 
to  receive  them  for  an  interval  or  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months  in  all 
in  any  school  year,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  teacher  in  conse- 
(juence  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  caiLse,  or  between  the  leaving  of  one 
and  the  coming  of  another  teacher  qualified  under  this  Code  to  have 
charge  of  it,  provided  the  s(?h(x>l  is  kei)t  open  luider  a  temporary  teacher 
anprove<l  by  the  Department  and  tlie  other  regulations  of  the  Code  are 
onserved  during  the  interval  or  intervals. 

97.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  luiless  it  shall  have  met  for  a 
numlxjr  of  sessions  during  the  school  year  not  less  in  the  aggregate  than 
twenty-eight,  or  thirty  where  Friday  sessions  are  required,  for  every  month 
therein.  Allowance  may  l)e  made  for  any  uiiavoidable  circumstances 
occurring  to  ])revent  this,  when  such  are  satisfactorily  explained  to  the 
Superintending  rnsptH-tor  f)f  Schools  ;  but  the  i)lea  of  ramy  weather,  unless 
sudi  weather  has  Ihhmi  altogetlier  exce])tional  in  the  district,  will  not  be 
accented.  The  explanation  of  any  deficiency  must  be  maxle  in  writing,  and 
handed  to  the  InsjKH'tor  at  the  insi)ection.  A  deduction  may  l)e  made  from 
the  grant-in-aid,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintending  lusi^ector  of 
Schools,  for  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  sessions. 

98.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  which  has  not  been  visited 
and  rej)orted  on  by  an  Insi)ector  during  the  school  vear  unless  a  continued 
epidemic  or  other  cause  accepted  as  sufficient  by  tlie  Department  prevent 
such  visit  and  rei)ort. 

99.  The  Department  mitst  l)e  satisfied — 

(i.)  that  the  school  buildings  ai-c  properly  constructed,  are  supplied 
^^^th  suitable  offices  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  (in 
general  not  less  than  8  square  feet  \^r  unit  of  average  attendance) 
ifor  the  scholars  attending  the  school.  (This  sub-section  is  not 
intended  to  ])rohibit  managers  from  fixing  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  a  higher  minimum  of  accommodation  than  8 
square  feet  \\^r  unit  of  average  attendance  in  any  school.) 

(ii.)  that  the  school  has  a  sufficient  staff  (see  Art.  79)  and  is  proi^erly 
provided  with  furniture,  books,  maj>s  and  other  apparatus  of 
elementary  instniction  ; 

(iii.)  that  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  are  care- 
fully registered  by  the  principal  teacher  or  under  his  supervision 
by  some  memlxjr  of  the  recognised  staff,  not  l)eing  a  jmi)il-teacher, 
and  jKiriodically  verified  by  the  manager  ; 

(iv.)  that  the  book  of  school  accounts  contains  an  accurate  record  of 
income  and  expenditure,  and  that  all  returns  may  be  accepted  as 
trustworthy ; 
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(v.)  that  the  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  undertake  duties  not  con-  Employment 
nected  with  the  school  which  occupy  any  part  of  the  school  hours,  of  Teachers, 
or   of  the  time  appointed  for  the   special   instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers. 

99a.  In  the  case  of  an  Infant  School  or  Infant  Department  the  Super-  in  case  of 
intending  Inspector  of  Schools  must  be  further  satisfied  that  the  school-  Infant 
room  and  premises,  the  furniture  and  appliances  are  sufficient  and  suitable  Schools, 
for  an  Infant  School  in  which  a  portion  of  tlie  work  done  will  be  of  a 
Kindergarten  nature. 

100.  The  Inspector  will  bear  in  mind  in  recommending  the  grant  the  Visits  with- 
result  of  any  visits  \vithout  any  notice  made  in  the  course  of  the  school  out  notice, 
year. 

101.  In  cases  where  any  of  the  conditions  of  annual  gi'ants  set  forth  in  Power  to 
this  Code    (except    such  conditions    as  are    si)ecially    imix)sed    by    the  warn  instead 
Education  Law)  are  found  not  to  have  been  fulfilled,  tKe  Department  shall  of  withhold- 
have  power,  after  considering  all  the  circumstances,  to  pay  tne  whole  or  a  *"g  grant, 
portion  of  the  grant,  either  at  once  or  when  such  conditions  are  complied 

with,  and  give  a  warning  to  the  managers  that  the  grant  may  he  withheld 
next  year. 

102.  Schools  deserving  of  a  grant-in-aid  will  be  marked  by  the  Inspector  ClaB^ification 
and  ranked  as  schools  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class.     The  classification  of  Schools, 
will  be  decided  not  by  the  size  but  by  the  quality  of  the  school,  that  is  to  say. 

by  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  do)ie,  and  this  will  l)e  measured 
by  a  set  of  standards  applied  to  each  branch  of  instruction  and  school 
management  by  the  Inspectors  at  their  annual  inspection  of  the  school  (see 
Schedule  A). 

103.  To  have  a  place  in  the  third  class  a  school  must  obtain  30  marks  or  Classes  of 
more,   including  at  least  a  third  of  the  aggregate   marks  in  the   chief  Schools, 
subjects  and  at  least  five  marks  in  each  of  them,  and  also  three  marks  in 

the  obligatory  subject  and  three  marks  in  the  aggregate  for  Organization 
and  Discipline.  To  have  a  place  in  the  second  class  a  school  must  obtain 
at  least  42  marks,  at  least  eight  marks  Ix^ing  obtained  for  each  of  the  chief 
subjects,  and  at  least  four  marks  in  the  obligatory  subject,  and  at  least 
five  marks  in  the  aggregate  for  Organization  and  Discipline,  and  at  least  two 
marks  in  each  of  them  ;  to  have  a  place  in  the  first  class  a  school  must 
obtain  at  least  56  marks,  including  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
aggregate  marks  in  the  chief  subjects  and  at  lea^t  ten  marks  in  each  of 
them  and  at  least  five  marks  in  the  obligatory  subjects  and  at  least  seven 
marks  of  the  maximum  aggregate  for  Organization  and  Discipline  and  at 
least  three  marks  in  each  of  them  ;  provided  that  after  Jan.  1st,  1903,  the 
marks  in  the  obligatory  subject  required  for  a  pass  will  be  4,  5,  and  6 
resjiectively  in  3rd,  2nd  and  1st  class  schools. 

104.  If  any  school  at  its  annual  inspection  fails  to  obtain  the  minimum  Failure  at 
number  of  marks  or  average  qualifying   it  for  a  grant-in-aid  under  this  Inspection. 
Code,  no  further  payment  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  for  the  school  year 

then  concluded,  and  after  three  months'  notice,  during  which  the  school  shall 
receive  such  reduced  advances  as  the  De|>artment  may  detennine,  it  may 
either  be  struck  off  the  annual  grant  list  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  i\rt.  29a«  or,  if  the  Department  considers  the  school  a  neccvssary  one,  may 
be  retainea  on  the  list,  and  reduced  advances  may  be  paid  of  such  amount 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Department  may  think  proper,  until  the 
school  can  be  again  inspected.  Provided  that  the  Superintending  Inspector 
of  Schools  shall  make  a  quarterly  return  to  the  Governor  of  the  particulars 
of  all  cases  in  which  this  discretion  has  been  exercised,  indicating  the  reason 
in  each  case. 

106.  A  grant  of  not  more  than   sixpence  for  each  mipil    in  average  Appliances 
attendance  will  be  available  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  school  materials  Grant, 
and  appliances.    In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  grant,  a  form  supplied 
by  the  Department,  showing  what  is  required  for  the  new  school  year,  must 
be  presented  to  the  Insi)ector  on  the  day  of  inspection,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Department.      When  approved,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
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execution  of  the  order  will  be  made  by  the  Department.  Until  aimounce- 
ment  iH  duly  made  iu  tbe  Gazette  that  the  Government  will  grant  the  lai"?:er 
sum,  the  grant  under  this  Article  will  lie  threeixjuce  for  esich  pupil  in 
average  attendance. 

10(5ii.  A  grant  will  l>e  available  to  a  limited  extent  to  aid,  at  the  dLs<retuni 
of  tlio  1  >ei)»irtnu»nt,  in  the  purchase  of  lKK)ks  for  the  lieginning  of  a  Schimi 
Libniiy,  whoi*<»  the  manager  has  already  in  hand  not  less  tliau  twenty 
shillings  available  for  this  purjwse  ;  )»rovi<led  that  the  DciMirtment  nuLst  Ik* 
satiiified  that  the  books  selected  ai*e  suitable,  and  pixivided  alsti  tliat, 
ordinarily,  the  grant  to  a  school  under  this  Article  will  not  exceed  twenty 
shillings  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  TK)  jier  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  liooks. 

lOClb.  A  grant  not  exceeding  £4  may  l»e  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department,  instead  of  the  appliances  grant  aliove  provided  for,  and 
according  to  the  special  needs  in  each  case,  to  assist  the  Manager  of  au 
Infant  School  during  its  first  year  in  providing  it  with  suitable  Kindergarten 
appliances  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Department 

107.  In  schools  iu  which  the  average  attendance  is  not  less  than  80,  the 
merit  ^nt  will  be  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  mark  obtained  on 
inspection -or  if  the  avei*i^  attendance  is  less  than  80,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  shillings,  together  with  one  penny  for  every  unit  of  such  average 
attendance  over  20,  for  each  mark  obtained  on  inspection  ;  provided  that  in 
third  class  schools  10«.  a  mark  only  will  l)e  paid  for  each  mark  over  41,  and 
in  second-class  schools  10«.  only  for  each  mark  over  55.  This  ^nt  is  to  l>e 
paid  by  the  manager  to  the  teacher  without  deductions  unless  in  accordance 
with  a  written  agreement  i)reviou8ly  approved  by  the  Department. 

109.  In  all  schools  where  a  woman  teacher  is  on  the  ordinary  staff  needle- 
work must  regularly  be  taught :  and  if  in  such  caae  this  be  neglected  the 
Department  may  discontinue  aavances  for  the  woman  teacher  so  long  as 
sucn  neglect  continues.  To  schools  in  which  there  is  no  woman  teacher  on 
the  ordinary  staff  and  in  which  girls  are  satisfactorily  taught  sewing  in 
accordance  with  Schedule  A,  an  allowance  will  be  given  of  one  shilhng  or 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  for  each  girl 
so  taught,  calculated  on  the  average  number  of  girls  attending  the  sewing 
class.  To  every  school  in  which  the  instruction  Is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Code,  and  the  work  done  is  of  exceptional  excellence,  a  bonus  at  the 
rate  of  £l,  £2,  or  £.3  per  annum  may  be  recommended  by  the  Inspectress  of 
Needlework  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the  size  of  the 
school. 

109a.  When  the  Corresiwnding  Manager  of  a  school  shall  certify  that 
the  sewing  class  has  been  taught  regularlv  for  the  three  preceding  months, 
and  that  such  teaching  is  to  \ye  continued,  and  that  aid  is  needed  to  keep 
the  class  sunplied  with  necessary  sowing  materials,  the  De|iartineut  luay 
grant  to  sucn  manager  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  threenence  i)er  unit  of 
average  attendance  of  the  sewing  class,  to  Ik;  used  in  the  course  of  the 
scho(>r  year  by  the  sewing  mistress  as  an  aid  towards  providing  such  mate- 
rials. If,  in  any  such  case,  the  school  sliall  l)e  entitletl  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  to  receive  a  sewing  grant  (either  ordinaiy  or  bonus),  the  amount 
sent  as  aid  as  aforesaid  shall  l)e  deducted  from  the  amouivt  of  such  sewing 
grant. 

110.  The  sewing  class  must  have  been  held  during  the  school  year  for  a 
numl)er  of  hours  e<iual  in  the  aggi-egate  to  at  least  six  times  the  number  of 
calendar  months  therein,  provided  that  it  be  not  held  in  any  case  for  le^ 
than  one  and  a  lialf  or  for  more  than  two  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  for  le&* 
than  six  in  any  month  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  continuous 
operation.  A  tteduction  will  in  any  case  be  made  from  the  grant  for  any 
deficiency  in  the  aggregate  number  of  hours,  and  may  be  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department  for  any  month  or  months  in  which  the  numl)er 
of  hours  sewing  has  been  less  than  six. 

112.  i.  A  gj-ant  not  exceeding  £10  may  be  maile  to  any  public  elementary 
school  in  which  the  Inspector  certifies  that  evidence  has  been  put  before 
him  at  inspteetion  to  show  that  satisfactory  teaching  in  Agriculture  or 
Horticulture  has  beeu  given  in  a  plot  of  land  approved  for  this  purpose, 
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out  of  school  hours,  for  at  least  four  hours  a  week  on  an  average  during  the 
whole  of  the  school  year  ;  but  no  grant  will  be  made  under  this  Article 
unless  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Inspector  at  the  previous  in- 
spection in  tne  form  prescribed,  and  the  manager  has  certified  that  suitable 
and  efficient  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  giving  of  such  teaching, 
and  unless  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  is  competent  to  give  it.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  will  depend  upon  the  efficiency  and  completeness  of 
the  teaching,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  number  of 
children  taught. 

ii.  A  further  grant  may  be  made  p(  one  half  the  cost  of  the  tools  pur- 
chased during  the  year  so  long  as  the  number  of  tools  purchased  does  not 
exceed,  for  the  first  year  the  number  of  children  in  the  class,  and  for  any 
subsequent  year  one-third  of  that  number. 

113.  A  grant  not  exceeding  £10  per  annum  maybe  made  to  a  teacher  Grant  for 
who  having  been  duly  qualified  to  tne  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  by  a  Advanced 
special  course  in  manual  instmction,  shall  give  satisfactory  teaching  in  Manual 
advanced  manual  training  for  an  average  of  at  least  six  hours  per  week  Trainirg. 
during  the  school  year,  of  which  four  at  least  shall  be  out  of  ordinary  school 

hours,  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  a  place  suitably  fitted  and  supplied 
with  necessary  tools,  and  where  the  average  number  of  boys  so  instructed 
is  not  less  than  20.  Where  the  average  is  greater,  the  grant  may  be 
increased  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £12.  An  initial  grant  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £30  may  be  made  by  the  Department  at  its  discretion,  and  upon 
conditions  to  be  prescribed  to  aid  in  fitting  a  suitable  room  for  the  purpose 
of  manual  instruction,  and  to  procure  necessaiy  tcK)ls. 

114.  A  payment  at  the  rate  of  £20  i^er  annum  for  an  additional  teacher  Payment  for 
(see  Article  63)  may  1^  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  to  Additional 
schools  in  which  the  staff  would  otherwise  be  below  the  minimum  required  Teacher. 

by  Art.  79. 

115.  In  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  150  a  payment  in  Payment  for 
addition  to  the  ^nts  above  specified  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  Aaaii^tani 
annum  for  a  registered  uncertificated  assistant  and  £36  for  a  certificated  Teacher, 
assistant,  and  another  such  payment  may  be  similarly  .made  for  each 
additional  70  in  average  attenaance  ;  provided  that  no  grant  shall  be  given 

for  any  member  of  the  staff  whose  withdrawal  would  not  bring  the  staff 
below  the  minimum  required  by  Art.  79.  A  further  grant  niay  be  made 
for  any  recognised  assistant  teacher  who  has  taught  as  such  in  any  school 
for  the  whole  of  the  school  year  of  £l  per  annum  for  every  completed  year 
within  ten  years  previous  to  such  school  year  during  which  he  has  taught 
either  as  principal  teacher  or  assistant  in  a  school  that  has  taken  at  least  a 
second  class  at  inspection  ;  pro\dd^  that  such  further  grant  shall  not 
exceed  £6. 

116.  All  first  class  and  second  class  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  Additional 
over  80  shall  be  treated  as  special  schools,  and  shall  receive  in  addition  to  Grant, 
the  payments  otherwise  provid^  in  this  Code  a  grant  of  3«.  jier  head  on 

each  scholar  above  the  number  of  80  in  average  attendance.  Schools  which 
had  in  the  year  1898  an  average  attendance  of  over  250  may  continue  to 
receive  a  grant  of  48,  per  unit  of  average  attendance  above  80,  so  long  as 
the  principal  teachers  who  were  in  charge  in  1898  remain  in  charge  of  these 
schools.  Where  a  department  of  a  school  is  kept  in  a  separate  building 
under  an  assistant  or  additional  teacher,  such  teacher  shall  receive  as  much 
of  the  grant  under  this  Article  as  does  not  exceed  3«.  per  unit  of  average 
attendance  in  the  department.  This  grant  shall  not,  however,  be  paid  for 
any  children  in  excess  of  the  number  for  which  the  school  has  staff  and 
accommodation.    [Articles  79  and  99  (i).] 

117.  If  the  monthly  average  attendance  at  any  school  (Art.  26)  falls  to  Reduction  of 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  staff  is  greater  than  the  aven^  Advances, 
attendance  at  the  next  inspection  will  justify,  the  Department  may  reciuire 

that  the  services  of  any  adaitiona  or  assistant  teacher  shall  be  discontinued 
after  due  notice  not  exceeding  3  months,  and  the  advances  will  after  the 
expiration  of  such  notice  be  reduced  accordingly. 
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90.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
considered  superfluous  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  another  available 
school  in  the  vicinity  or  of  any  other  valid  objection. 

"The  vicinity*'  in  this  regulation  shall  mean,  in  general,  except  in 
towns  and  large  village  centres,  within  a  distance  of  three  miles  by  any 
practicable  road. 

•  91.  No  school  shall  receive  any  grant-in-aid  unless  the  avera^  attend- 
ance is  not  less  than  thirty  or  m  the  towns  named  in  Article  83  not  less 
sixty  ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  schools  on  the  annual  grant  list  which 
are  ins])ected  for  the  first  time,  and  schools  which  are  situated  in  districts 
simrsely  populated  and  difficult  of  access,  schools  may  be  recognised  if  the 
average  attendance  is  not  less  than  twenty. 

94.  The  managers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and 
all  other  exi>enses  of  the  school. 

96.  No  school  shall,  except  as  herein  i)rovided,  receive  a  ^nt-in-aid  for 
any  month  in  any  part  of  which  it  is  not  in  charge  of  a  registered  teacher. 
Nevertheless,  a  school  previously  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  may  continue 
to  receive  them  for  an  interval  or  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months  in  all 
in  any  school  year,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  teacher  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  or  between  the  leaving  of  one 
and  the  coming  of  another  teacher  qualified  under  this  Code  to  have 
charge  of  it,  provided  the  school  is  kent  o[>en  under  a  temporary  teacher 
approved  by  the  Department  and  tne  other  regulations  of  the  Code  are 
observed  during  the  interval  or  intervals. 

97.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  unless  it  shall  have  met  for  a 
number  of  sessions  during  the  school  year  not  less  in  the  aggregate  than 
twenty-eight,  or  thirty  where  Friday  sessions  are  required,  for  every  month 
therein.  Allowance  may  be  made  for  any  unavoidable  circumstances 
occurring  to  prevent  this,  when  such  are  satisfactorily  explained  to  the 
Superintending  Ins]>ector  of  Schools  ;  but  the  nlea  of  rainy  weather,  unless 
sucn  weather  has  l)een  altogether  exceptional  in  the  district,  ydW  not  be 
accented.  The  explanation  of  any  deficiency  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
handed  to  the  Inspector  at  the  insi)ection.  A  deduction  may  l>e  made  from 
the  grant-in-aid,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Suj^rintending  Insjiector  of 
Schools,  for  any  deficiency  in  the  numl)er  of  sessions. 

98.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  which  has  not  been  visited 
and  reiK)rted  on  by  an  Insi)ector  during  the  school  year  unless  a  continued 
epidemic  or  other  cause  accepted  as  sufficient  by  the  Department  prevent 
such  visit  and  reiK)rt. 

99.  The  Department  must  be  satisfied — 

(i.)  that  the  school  buildings  are  properly  constructed,  are  supi)lied 
with  suitable  offices  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  (in 
general  not  less  than  8  square  feet  i)er  unit  of  average  attendance) 
for  the  scholars  attending  the  school.  (This  sub-section  is  not 
intended  to  prohibit  managers  from  fixing  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  a  higher  minimum  of  accommodation  than  8 
square  feet  yter  unit  of  average  attendance  in  any  school.) 

(ii.)  that  the  school  has  a  sufficient  staff  (see  Art.  79)  and  is  projierly 
.  provided  ^vith   furniture,  books,  mai)s  and   other  apparatus  of 
elementary  instruction ; 

(iii.)  that  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  are  care- 
fully registered  by  the  principal  teacher  or  under  his  supervision 
by  some  member  of  the  recogiiised  staff,  not  l)eing  a  iminl-tearher, 
and  iKjriodically  verified  by  the  manager  ; 

(iv.)  that  the  book  of  school  accounts  contains  an  accurate  record  of 
income  and  expenditure,  and  that  all  returns  may  be  accepted  as 
trustworthy ; 
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made  proper  provision  for  the  preparation  of  pupils  to  pa,s8  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination. 

125.  Candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  be  not  more  than  thirteen  Age  of 
years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination  and  must  produce  certificates  of  age  Candidal es. 
and  good  character  from  a  magistrate  or  minister  of  ivligion. 

126.  The   examination  for  the  scholarship  will  he    the  same   sis  that  Exftininatioii 
for  first  year  pupil-teachers,  omitting  the  subject  of  tciiching,  and  eandi- 

didates  will  be  requiretl  to  jMiy  the  fee  of  Tw.  mid  by  volunteer  candidates 
at  that  examination  (see  Art.  02).  The  fourteen  s('holarshi])s  will  \w 
awarded  to  the  fouiteen  who  iw-ss  highest  out  of  all  those  who  <'oini)ly  with 
the  conditions  of  these  Articles. 

127.  These  scholarshi]>s  will  l»e  ])aid  by  the  Suj)erin tending  lnsj)ei't()r  of  Certificates 
Schools  in  cjuarterly  instalments  to  the  treasurer  or  princijial  of  any  school,  re<iiiircHl  fw 
approved  by  the  Hoard,  at  which  the  scholar  is  being  educated,  to  l>e  by  Payments. 
him  applied  in  reduction  of  the  jiayments  required  to  Ihj  made  for  such 

scholar,  on  receii)t  of  a  certificate  from  the  pnnci|wil  that  (</)  the  scholar 
has  attended  at  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  numU^r  of  sessions  during 
which  the  school  has  l)een  ojien  during  the  quarter,  or  giving  i-easons,  satis- 
factory to  the  Suj)erintending  Inspector  of  Sc^hools,  for  any  further  defi- 
ciency not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  whole  numl)er  of  sessions  :  and  (/>)  that 
the  scholar  has  been  well  behaved  and  diligent  and  has  made  satisfactory 
prcH^ress  in  his  studies.  If  the  requirements  of  good  Ijehaviour,  diligence, 
ana  progress  be  not  met,  all  further  payment  on  l>ehalf  of  such  scholar 
shall  cease.  No  Quarterly  payment  will  oe  made  if  the  scholar  has  been 
absent  for  more  tnan  one-naif  the  number  of  sassions  during  which  the 
school  has  been  open  during  the  quarter. 

127a.  i.  Five  Scholarships^  each  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum  and  J""*® 
lasting  for  a  maximum  i)enod  of  five  years,  shall  be  annuallv  granted  to  Schol&rjliipd 
five  boys  selected  by  examination  as  provided  below,  who  shall  be  willing  to  ^  ^  "**  #^Vv 
enter  into  articles  of  apprenticeship  with  tradesmen  to  be  selected  from  the  }Ij(!f,'^|"    ^^ 
following  list : — 

rr    J  Period  of 

I  Tradesmen.  Training. 


I 


.">  veal's 


5  Carpenter 

3  Fitter 

3  Shipwright 

3  Boiler-maker 

3  Blacksmith 

2  Plumber  and  CV)piiersinith 

2  Cooper  | 

2  Wheelwright  -        2  yeai-s 

2  Bricklayer  and  Mason  J 


When  a  scholarship  falls  vacant  before  the  maxinmm  i>eriod.  of  five 
years  has  been  com i>leted,  each  such  vacancy  may  l)e  filled  up  by-  gi*anting 
an  extra  scholarship  in  addition  to  the  five  mentioned  aV»ove,  provi<led 
that  when  all  the  scholarshiiis  allowed  by  the  scheme  are  filled  up  there 
shall  not  be  at  any  time  more  than  25  scholarships  of  the  total  aggi-egate 
value  of  £625. 

•ii.  A  candidate  for  these  scholarships  must  not  be  less  than  thirteen  yeaw 
of  age  on  the  day  of  examination  nor  of  such  an  age  as  will  cause  him  to 
reach  the  age  of  21  years  before  the  termination  of  his  articles  of  api»rentice- 
ship,  and  must  produce  certificates  of  age  and  good  character  from  a 
magistrate  or  minister  of  religion. 

iii.  The  examination  for  these  scholarships  will  be  the  same  as  that  for 
0econd  year  pupil-teachers  with  an  examination  in  drawing  substitute<l  for 
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the  pupil- teachers'  examination  in  teaching,  and  candidates  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  fee  of  five  shillings  paid  by  volunteer  candidates  at  that  exami- 
nation (see  Art.  62). 

iv.  The  i>riority  in  choice  of  scholarships  shall  be  offered  in  order  of 
merit  to  the  competitors  who  stand*  highest  on  the  list,  and  if  any  com- 
petitor refiLse  to  make  a  selection  from  the  scholarships  offered  to  him, 
the  choice  shall  Ikj  offered  to  the  next  competitor  on  the  list ;  proWdedthat 
no  scholarship  can  l>e  awarded  until  the  candidate  has  passed  a  medical 
examination  prescril>ed  by  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools. 

V.  The  sum  of  £l  Vis.  (kl.  shall  be  \md  monthly  by  the  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Schcx)ls  to  such  [«rson  as  he  may  approve  on  behalf  of  each 
scholar,  for  his  lK>ard,  clothing,  and  other  exj>enses,  on  the  receipt  from  the 
employer  of  such  scholar  of  a  certificate  that  he  has  been  during  the  month 
for  which  payment  is  claimed  industrious  and  well-behaved,  and  that  he  is 
making  i»rogress  in  leaniing  his  trade.  The  remainder  of  the  scholarship, 
or  the  sum  of  £2  KX  fc»r  each  year  of  apprenticeship,  shall  Ikj  retained  by 
the  Government,  and  that  sum  shall  be  applied  at  the  end  of  such  appren- 
ticeship to  the  purpose  of  providing  an  outfit  for  the  apprentice. 

vi.  In  case  the  engagement  shall  be  terminated  before  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  has  expired,  and  it  shall  be  shown  by  the  decision  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  that  such  termination  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
apprentice,  the  said  apprentice  shall  forfeit  both  the  aforesaid  £2  10».  jjer 
annum  reserved  from  the  scholarship,  and  also  any  unaccrued  portion  of 
the  scholarshij).  If.  however,  the  engagement  be  terminated  before  its 
expiry,  and  it  shall  be  shown  by  the  decision  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
otherwise,  that  such  expiry  is  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  apprentice,  he 
shall  he  allowed  to  retain  his  scholarship,  provided  that  at  any  time  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  such  cxjurv  he  enter  into  fresh  articles  of 
apprenticeship  \\'ith  another  master  for  the  completion  of  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship.  In  case  an  apprentice,  whose  engagement  has  expired 
otherwise  than  by  his  own  fault,  snail  fail  to  enter  into  such  fresh  articles  of 
apprenticeship  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  expiry  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  £2  10«.  per  annum  reserved  under  tiie  provisions 
of  section  5,  but  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  any  unaccrued  portion  of  the 
scholarship. 

vii.  Every  master  applying  for  an  apprentice  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  will  be  requured  to  produce 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  Public  Works  that  he  is  competent 
to  teach  his  trade  and  take  charge  of  apprentices. 

viii.  Articles  of  apprenticeship  to  country  tradesmen  can  in  general  only 
be  sanctioned  if  eacn  such  tradesman  and  his  apprentice  agree  in  writing, 
on  signing  the  articles  of  apprentice.ship,  that  after  two  years  they  shall  be 
transferred  to  a  tradesman  of  the  same  trade  in  Kingston  wno  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Superintending  Insi)ector  of  Schools  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Works. 


Objects  of 
Grants. 


Application. 


Chapter  VI.— Building  Grants. 

128.  Application  for  grants-in-aid  towards  the  erection  of  schoolhouses 
in  places  where  no  school  operations  have  hean  previously  conducted,  or 
where  further  school  provision  is  needed,  or  towards  the  improvement  or 
repairs  of  schoolhouses  already  in  use,  or  for  the  erection  of  teachers'  houses 
where  none  exist,  or  for  the  improvement  of  teachers'  houses  for  which  no 
building  grant  has  been  made,  will  be  considered  by  the  Department  j  and 
a  limited  amount  of  aid  may  oe  afforded  according  to  the  amount  available 
for  such  purposes  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
following  Articles. 

129.  No  application  for  a  building  grant  will  be  entertained  for  any 
school  not  on  the  annual  grant  list.  An  application  for  a  building  grant 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  at  the 
same  time  as  the  application  for  tne  recognition  of  the  school. 
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131.  The  site  selected  for  the  school  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart-  Site, 
ment  as  healthy,  central  and  suitable. 

132.  Except  when  enlargement  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  closing  Grant  muftt 
or  amalgamation  of  any  scnool  or  schools  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  case  a  be  ^^ppl^* 
larger  proportion  of  tne  total  cost  may  be  borne  by  the  Government,  the  nientea. 
manager  applying  for  such  aid  must  be  prepared  to  raise  by  local  effort  or 

by  the  assistance  of  any  society  with  which  the  school  may  be  connected, 
at  least  one  half  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  building,  or  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  or  repairs,  and  meet  all  claims.  The  total  amount  which 
may  be  given  by  the  Government  to  any  one  school  for  such  purpose  shall 
not  in  any  case  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  nor  shall  any  grant  given 
towards  the  erection  or  improvenient  of  a  teacher's  house  in  any  case 
exceed  fifty  pounds. 

133.  No  grant  can  be  recommended  until  the  Sujierin tending  Inspector  Plans  and 
of  Schools  shall  have  approved  the  plans  and  estimates  submitted  ana  shall  Estimate^i. 
have  satisfied  himself  %  personal  investigation,  or  by  a  full  and  special 

report  from  one  of  the  Inspectors,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  or  teacher's  house,  or  the  enlargement  or  repair  of  an 
established  school,  or  for  the  improvement  of  a  teacner's  house,  and  that  the 
estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  to  be  iierformed,  sent  in  with  the 
application,  is  reasonable  and  fairly  accurate.  The  grant  will  not,  except 
under  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article,  exceed  one 
half  of  this  estimate  which  must  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.    No  application  for  supplementary  grants  will  be  entertained. 

134.  No  building  or  repairing  grant  will  be  given  uidess  the  laud  on  Guarautees. 
which  the  building  or  proposed  building  is  erected  or  to  l)e  erected  is,  at 

least  (unless  with  the  express  consent  and  approval  of  the  Department) 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  in  area,  and  is  vested  in  a  trustee  or  body  of  trustees 
approved  by  the  Department,  nor  unless  such  trustee  or  trustees  guarantee 
(a)  that  the  building  or  repairs  will  be  completed  according  to  sjjecifications 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  grant  or  first  instalment  of 
the  grant,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  any  unpaid  balance  of  the  grant 
or  of  refunding  one-twelfth  of  the  aggregate  amount  alread^r  paid  for  every 
calendar  month  over  the  said  period  of  two  years  during  whicTi  the  building 
or  repaii-s  shall  remain  uncompleted,  and  (6)  that  if  the  building  is  diverted 
from  public  elementary  school  purposes  within  twelve  years  of  the  date  of 
completion  of  such  building  or  reimirs  they  shall  refund  one-twelfth  of  the 
girant  for  every  year  and  part  of  a  year  remaining  unexpired  of  the  said 
fieriod  of  twelve  years. 

136.  As  only  a  limited  amount  of  funds  can  be  devoted  to  this  cla^js  of  Principle  of 
special  grant,  the  Department  does  not  pledge  itself  to  recommend  grants  distribution, 
for  all  applications  that  may  be  received.    Tne  number  of  grants  and  the 

amount  tnat  may  be  given  will  wholly  depend  upon  the  funds  available  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  whatever  may  be  given,  the  cases 
which  may  be  considered  by  the  SuiHirin tending  Inspector  of  Schools  the 
most  necessitous  and  deserving  will  always  receive  the  fii*st  consideration. 
The  rejection  of  unsuccessful  api)lications  will  not,  thcr(»foro,  necessarily  l>e 
final,  and  tliey  may  be  repoatetl. 

Chapter  VII.   -Trade  and  Farm  Schools. 

137.  Any  sohemes  for  the  establi.slnnent  of  special  Trade  ami  P'jinii  iSohools  Schemet  to 
combining  manual  labour  with  .srh'jol  instruction,  in  whii'li  skilletl  labour  be  (^Dn- 
and  improved  systems  of  cultivation  are  introduced  on  really  useful  and  M<lered. 
successful  methods,  will  have  the  consideration  of  the  Department ;  and 
pecuniary  aid  may  be  afforded  to  such  schools  according  to  tlieir  respective 

merits  and  the  fiinds  that  may  be  available  for  extra  grants,  af  tliis 
description, 
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Age  |jimit. 


Two  Years' 
and  Three 
YcArK' 
Course. 


Bnpplenien- 
Ury  Third 
Yearns 
Course. 


Part  II.— Training  Colleges. 

For  Resident      148.  A  Ti*aiinng  College  is  an  institution    for  boarding,  lodging,  and 

or  biy  instructing,  or  for  instnicting  only,  students  who  are  preparing  to  bcwome 

Students.        certificated  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.    It  is  required  to  includcL 

either  on  its  premises  or  within  a  convenient  distance,  a  practisiiig  school 

in  which  the  students  may  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession. 

Admission  of  ^•^^'  ^^  resident  student  on  whose  behalf  the  GrOYemment  aid  is  sought 
istiulvnU.  <^^^  1>6  admitted  into  a  training  college  who  has  not  previously  at  some 
time  or  other  passed  the  final  Pupu  Teachers'  examination,  except  by 
Iiei-mission  of  the  Department.  Non-resident  students  may  be  admitted 
and  grants  may  be  made  for  them,  though  they  have  not  passed  the  final 
Pupil  Teachers'  examination,  provided  they  have  passed  such  other 
examination  as  shall  l)e  satisfactory  to  the  Department. 

152.  Kverj'  student  admitted  into  a  training  college  must  l)e  at  least  17 
years  of  age,  and,  on  l)eing  enrolled,  a  certificate  of  age  and  good  character, 
m  the  form  ]>rescril)ed,  must  Ihj  sent  to  the  Superintending  Inspector  of 
Schools  by  the  Princijvdl. 

153.  The  jjeriod  of  ti-aining  for  students  will  oixlinarily  be  two  years 
before  leaving  college.  Students  who  pass  not  below  First  Class  in  first 
and  second  years,  and  in  Honours  in  one  of  the  two  years,  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  be  permitted  to  remain  in  College  for  a 
third  year's  course  of  training  ;  and  othei*s,  who  i^ass  in  the  First  Class  in 
the  second  year  examination,  may,  with  the  like  approval,  uix)n  the  special 
recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the  College,  also  be  permitted  to 
remain  for  the  third  year's  course. 

153a.  Students  who  shall  have  taken  the  two  years'  course  in  college  and 
pa.Hsed  the  second  year  examination,  and  subsequently  have  had  three  years 
of  actual  work  as  teacher  in  public  elementary  schools,  may  take  the  third 
year's  course  in  part  as  home  study,  and  complete  it  as  prescribed  in 
Schedule  B. 

153b.  A  teacher,  upon  leaving  a  school  which  is  in  his  charge,  in  order 
to  attend  a  Training  College  to  complete  the  third  year's  course,  may 
make  arrangements  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  of  the  school  during  his  temporary  absence,  on  such 
terms  as  will  secure  to  him  a  portion  of  the  grant  paid  to  the  school  for 
such  period  of  absence. 

154.  Teachers  who  have  taught  in  public  elementary  schools  for  two 
yeiirs  and  have  been  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector  at  the 
insj)ection  in  each  year  may  be  admitted  to  a  training  college  for  the 
second  year's  course,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities,  on  iwssing  the 
first  year  training  college  examination.  They  will  he  considered  as  second 
year  students  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

155.  The  authorities  of  a  training  college  may,  subject  to  the  jxiwer 
reserved  to  the  Dejttirtment,  select  and  admit  on  their  own  tenns  as  many 
students  jis  they  think  tit,  provided  that  they  satisfy  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  Article  168. 

PLVAMINATION   OF  STUDENTS   IN   TRAINING   COLLEi^EK. 

15(5.  An  examination  of  students  in  training  colleges  will  be  held  in 
their  respective  colleges  every  year,  commencing  on  the  Monday  next 
before  December  18th ;  but  the  Oral  Examination  of  Students  wUl  oe  held 
at  each  College  within  six  weeks  previous  to  this  date. 

157.  The  annual  examination  Avill  extend  to  the  subjects  specified  in 
the  annexed  Schedule  B.  Except  as  herein  before  provided  or  oy  special 
permission  of  the  Department,  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  second 
or  third  year  examination,  unless  he  had  nassed  the  examination  for  the 
previous  year,  nor  unless  he  has  s^nt  tne  nmnb^  of  hours  required  by 
Schedule  B  during  the  year  in  the  practising  schobl  under  proper  superin- 
tendeince. 
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156.  In  training  collegeH  for  men  special  arrangementH  will  be  nuule  for  Manual 
he  examination  in  Manual  Training.    The  students  in  training  colleges  Training; 
for  women  will  be  examined  in  needlework,  in  accordance  with  Schedule  B,  and  Needle- 
in  November  of  each  year.  work. 

160.  Subieet  to  the  foregoing  requirements  the  examination    will   be  R^fideBce  or 
open  to—  '  Attendance 

(a)  Students  who  have  resided  in  training  colleges  for  at  least  250  ^^^^^^®*  • 

days  during  the  year  preceding  the  examination. 

(b)  Students  who  have  attended  training  colleges  for  at  lea.st  210  days 

in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  may  at  his  discretion,  in  special . 
cases,  waive  the  requirement  of  the  full  number  of  days. 

163.  Candidates  will  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  examination  who  Conditions 
have  obtained  one-half  the  total  aggregate  marks  as  well  as  one-half  of  the  ^^^  *  P*^** 
total  niarks  in  each  of  the  primary  subjects  and  one-third  of  the  total 

marks  in  each  of  the  secondary  subjects. 

164.  A  candidate  will  be  said  to  have  passed  with  honours  if  he  obtain  P*^  with 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  aggregate  marks,  provided  he  has  obtained  Honours. 
the  marks  in  each  subject  required  in  Article  163. 

164a.  The  scale  of  marks  for  the  different  subjects  is  as  follows  : —  ??^^?  ®^ 

Marks. 

Primary  Subjects. 

Reading  and  Recitation 180 

English -        -        -  180 

Writing    -    eO\  ,^^ 

Drawing  -  120  / "  ^^^ 

Arithmetic 180 

School  Management  Theory  and  Practice         -        -  180 

Science,  General  and  Agricultural  -        -        -  1 80 

Secondary  Subjects. 

Scripture  and  Morals 1 20 

Geography 120 

Geometry-        - 120 

Vocal  Music      --------  120 

Manual  Training  for  Men  \  -  120 

Domestic  Economy  for  Women  J 

Algebra  for  Men  (third  year)    -        -        -        -        -  120 

165.  A  classified  list  of  the  successful  candidates  will  be  published  in  the  Publication 
"  Jamaica  Gazette  "  as  early  as  practicable.    Unsuccessful  candidates  may  of  PasR  List, 
be  presented  for  examination  in  the  same  standard  in  a  subsequent  year, 

but  must  again  take  up  every  subject  and  pass  in  all. 

166.  All  students  in  training  colleges,  unless  prevented  by  ill  health,  are  All  Students 
expected  to  be  qualified  and  presented  for  each  December  examination  ^  he 
during  the  term  of  their  residence  or  attendance.  presented. 

Grants  to  Trainini;  Collecje-s. 

167.  All  giunts  made  by  the  Department  to  training  colleges  will  Ixj  Object  of 
exclusively  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  follow  teaching  as  a  pro-  ^^•'^ts. 
fesaion.    Any  one  for  whom  such  a  grant  shall  have  been  paid  who, 
through  his  own  choice  or  fault  or  without  justif jring  cause,  shall  fail  to 

serve  as  teacher  for  the  minimum  period  of  six  years  in  a  public  elementary 
school  in  Jamaica  or  other  School  approved  by  the  De[>artment,  shall,  if 
and  when  called  upon  by  the  Department,  refund  to  the  Department  for 
each  year  of  the  six  years  in  which  ne  shall  so  fail  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fiixth  part  of  the  amount  so  paid  for  his  training ;  provided  that  if  such 
grant  to  a  training  college  shall  in  any  case  be  for  one  year's  training  only, 
the  minimum  t^fm  of  service  in  such  case  shall  be  three  years,  and  the 
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amount  liable  to  he  refunded  because  of  failure  to  serve  as  teacher  shall  be 
one-third  of  such  grant  for  every  year  of  the  three  years  in  which  there 
shall  be  such  failure. 

168.  Before  any  gr&nt  is  made  on  behalf  of  any  student  in  a  training 
college  (a)  he  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  intends  bofia  Jide  to  adopt 
and  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  or 
training  college,  or  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Department  in  snch 
other  school  as  it  may  approve,  and  must  enter  into  bond  with  a  surety 
that  he  will  serve  as  such  teacher  for  the  minimum  period  specified  in 
Article  167  ;  (h)  the  principal  of  the  college  must  certify  that  the  authorities 
of  the  college  are  satisfied  that  such  student  has  shown  inclination,  aptitude 
and  general  suitability  of  character  for  the  said  profession;  and(c)a 
qualified  medical  officer  must  certify  that  the  student  is  in  good  health  and 
free  from  any  bodily  infirmity  likely  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  the 
said  profession.  Students  who  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Article  are  hereinafter  called  normal  students.  These  declarations  and 
certificates  in  the  form  prescribed  must  be  repeated  for  all  normal  students 
at  the  commencement  of  each  year. 

169.  The  managers  of  every  training  college  will  be  informed  in  Octoher 
of  each  year  for  what  number  of  students  the  Grovemment  will  give  them 
a  maintenance  grant.  Within  this  limit,  for  every  resident  normal  student 
admitted  into  a  training  college  in  accordance  with  these  reguktions,a 
payment  at  the  rate  of  £25  {)er  annum  shall  be  \md  as  maintenance  mnt, 
m  monthly  instalments,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  reside  and  be  tau^t  in 
the  college,  ))asses  the  annual  Government  examination,  and  otherwise 
satisfies  the  conditions  laid  do^n  in  this  Code,  and  until  he  shall  have 
complcte<l  his  rt\sidence  in  the  college.  For  students  admitted  in  January 
this  Hiiniml  payment  will  1k»  calculated  as  fnmi  January  1st, 

170.  Grants  will  In*  made  to  training  rollegt»s  at  the  rate  of  £10  hr  every 
normal  student  \yhc»  jwsses  the  examination,  whether  of  the  first,  second,  «r 
third  year,  provided  that  for  students  who  have  been  under  training  for 
less  than  six  months  of  the  year  the  grant  shall  be  £5, 

172.  Every  third  year  student  who  jjasses  with  honours  will  receive  a 
bonus  of  five  immuhIs  in  a<lditic>n  to  the  amount  paid  on  his  account  to  hi? 
college. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 
Course  of  Study  and  Standards  of  Classification. 

All  Schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  will  Ite  examined  according  to 
these  Standards.  The  maximum  marks  attainable  will  only  be  nven  at 
Inspection  when  the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Syllabus  are 
taken,  and  when  the  school  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  higbest  degree 
of  proficiency  that  would  be  i)0ssible  under  any  teaching.  Every  lower 
degree  of  proficiency  will  receive  a  proportionately  smaller  number  of 
marks,  which  may  be  fractional. 

Children  in  higher  Standards  (Chief  Subjects)  or  Divisions  (Obligatory 
Subject  and  Secondary  Subjects)  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  suojecte 
for  Lower  Standards  or  Divisions  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

All  Scholars  are  recjuired  to  be  placed  in  the  same  Standards  in  Reading 
and  Writing  ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Scholars  will 
also  be  in  the  same  Standard  in  Arithmetic. 

First  Class  Schools,  of  at  least  60  marks,  will  be  examined  upon  the  full 
course  of  study  for  each  Standard  and  Division  in  the  school.  Other  First 
Class  Schools  will  not  be  examined  in  "  Elements  of  Grammar  "  beyond 
5th  Standard  requirements. 

Second  Class  Schools  as  a  rule  will  not  be  examined  bevond  the  5th 
Standard  *in  chief  subjects,  and  in  '*  Elements  of  Grammar  not  beyond 
4th  Standard  retiuirements ;  and  in  other  subjects  not  beyond  Middle 
Division  ret^uirements.  By  the  special  approval,  first  obtained,  of  the 
Inspector  for  the  District,  «uch  school  may  undertake  full  5th  (Standard 
work,  and  6th  Standard  work  in  Reading,  and  the  obligatory  subject  for 
the  I'^pper  Division. 

Third  Class  Schools  will  not  be  examined  beyond  4th  Standard  work  in 
chief  subjects  and  the  Middle  Division  in  other  subjects  except  that  with 
the  special  approval,  first  obtained,  of  the  Inspector  for  the  District,  such 
school  may  undertake  5th  Standard  work  in  Reading. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  the  full  work  of  the  several  Divisions  will 
l>e  accomplished,  except  by  the  highest  standard  in  each  Division — that  is, 
as  a  rule,  by  Scholars  who  have  been  in  that  Division  for  more  than  one 

In  the  cH^^e  of  any  school  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Teacher,  a  diiferent 
distribution  of  Standards  into  Divisions  is  desirable,  the  desired  change 
may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  for  the  District. 

The  first  inspection  of  a  school  after  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Code,  ^vill  be  under  the  requirements  of  the  former  Code  ; 
except  that  schools  which  at  that  date  had  already  been  inspected  in  1900 
may,  upon  ret^uest  of  the  teacher,  be  next  examined  under  the  new  Code. 
At  the  first  insuection  under  this  Code,  and  until  teachers  have  had 
opportunity  to  bring  their  schools  into  full  harmony  with  the  new 
requirements,  all  reasonable  allowances  will  bo  made  for  disadvantages 
incidental  to  a  change  of  curriculum. 

CiriEF  SUBJECTS. 

KKADIXC^.    AND    RKCITATION. 

JUNIOR    STANDARD. 

Reaping. 

To  read  from  blackboard,  chart  and  book,  short  sentences -in  script  and 
print,  expressing  simple  tnoughts  in  easy  and  familiar  words  of  one  9md 
two  syllables. 

S|njllin:\.    DivisiQn  of  worcjs  into  syllables.    Word^building. 
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Recitation. 

To  recite  a  single  poem  of  8  to  12  lines  \  also  two  to  four  bright  gems  of 
thought,  each  of  4  lines  or  less. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

Beginners  should  be  taught  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  sentence  or 
word  niethod,  phonic  method,  and  letter  or  spelling  method.  As  amle 
the  child  should  read  individually ;  sometimes  two  or  three  toge^er  ;  anc} 
MimetimeH,  but  more  rarely,  the  whole  class  may  be  permitted  to  read 
simultaneously.  To  prevent  rote  reading,  the  sentences,  put  cm  the 
blackboard,  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day,  using  new  words  and 
knoMm  words  in  new  combinations.  The  Obiect  Lessons^  lessons  in 
Scripture  and  Morals,  lessons  in  Geography  and  Number,  will  often  yield 
material  for  a  reading  lesson — some  useful  fact  or  striking  thoudit  oeing 
expressed  in  a  short  sentence,  in  simple  words,  to  be  read  from  the  black- 
board. The  repeated  reading  from  day  to  day  of  the  same  lessons  from  a 
chart  should  be  avoided.  The  lessons  shoula  be  chiefly  from  blackboard 
to  ensure  variety,  to  compel  attention,  and  to  maintain  fresh  interest  It 
will  be  well  to  transcribe  each  new  sentence  from  the  blackboard  on  a 
narrow  slip  of  cardboard.  These  slips,  distributed  among  the  children 
once  a  week,  will  admirably  serve  the  purpose  of  review. 

Worda  and  Sentences. — Children  should  be  taught  to  recognize  at  sight 
the  written  and  printed  forms  of  the  words,  and  to  pronoimce  them 
readily  as  wholes.  Thev  should  be  taught  to  read  by  phrase  rather  than 
by  sinf^le  words,  "  a  "  and  ^  the ''  to  be  pronounced  as  if  a  syllable  of  the 
following  word  ;  to  observe,  carefully,  toe  three  chief  marks  of  punctuation 
— period,  note  of  interrogation,  and  comma  ;  to  read  to  express  a  thought : 
to  read  in  an  easy  natural  tone  of  voice  as  one  would  talk,  but  with  special 
distinctness. 

Phonics  and  Letters, — The  children  shoujd  be  taught  to  enunciate 
clearly  the  vowel  sounds.  Also  the  consonant  sounds  at  tne  beginning  and 
ending  of  a  word,  the  consonant  sound  to  be  enunciated,  usually,  in  com- 
bination with  a  vow^el,  forming  a  syllable.  The  children  should  Jmow  the 
names  of  the  letters  representing  these  several  sounds. 

Word-i/uilding.  SjieNinfjf, — The  children  should  be  taught  to  separate 
words  into  syllables,  ^d  words  and  syllables  into  their  component  soun^ 
and  letters ;  to  build  up  these  components  into  new  words  and  syllables, 
by  addition  to  or  change  of  initial  or  terminal  consonant,  or  by  adding  or 
changing  a  vowel ;  to  know  the  i;hange  of  sound  usually  producea  by 
having  two  vowels  instead  of  one  in  a  monosyllable,  as  pin,  pine ;  got, 
goat ;  fed,  feed  ;  ran,  rain  ;  pond,  pound  ;  to  spell  by  letter  easy  words  of 
regular  formation  and  those  other  words  of  irregular  formation  which  most 
frequently  recur  in  the  reading  lessons.  In  word-building  much  use  should 
1)0  made  of  the  more  common  combinations  of  two  or  three  letters,  forming 
part  of  a  word  or  a  distinct  syllable,  to  be  known  at  sifht.  When  Uiese 
combinations  are  well  known  at  sight,  the  form  of  many  mmiliar  words  can 
I )e  acquired  with  great  rapidity.  For  example:  With  an,  ed,  er,  it,  ain, 
ack,  ing,  many  words  can  be  Iniilt  by  [>retixing  one  or  more  consonants,  as 
can,  fan,  pan,  plan,  l)ed,  fed,  bred,  fled,  her,  lit,  split,  rain,  stain,  strain, 
lack,  sack,  slack,  sing,  sting,  &c. ;  or  by  prefixing  a  syllable,  as,  reader,  singer, 
playing,  walking,  <kc.  The  aim  to  l>e  Kept  constantly  in  view  in  this  arill 
on  the  components  of  words  is  that  the  child  may  acquire  without  much 
delay,  and  gradually  more  and  more,  the  power  to  pronounce  new  word 
forms  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

A  cai*eful  following  (not  slavishly  but  with  intelligent  adaptation)  of  the 
methotl  described  in  detail  in  Miss  Fundenburg's  "First  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing—Teacher's Edition,''  will  ensure  a  fair  amount  of  progress  every 
month,  and  will  enable  a  tea^cher,  ordinarily,  to  accompUsn  uie  work  en 
the  StandjEird  in  less  than  twelve  months.  The  method  of  teaching  ift  cxttn- 
mended ;  the  uwtences  to  be  read  should  be  such  as  are  aboVe  indicated. 
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A  mficient  9upply  of  blackboards  is  indispensable.  It  i8  also  indispensable 
that  the  teaching  of  this  Standard  bo  not  entrusted  to  a  pupil  teacher  or 
monitor  who  has  not  first  been  specially  instructed  how  to  conduct  the 
teaching. 

Recitation. — The  children  should  be  taught  to  recite  their  little  poem 
individually,  in  small  groups,  and  simultaneously.  Other  choice  selections 
—gems  of  thought  or  "memory  gems'' — usually  of  two  to  four  lines, 
should  be  known  by  heart.  One  such  gem,  learned  every  three  or  four 
months,  would  give  three  or  four  for  the  year.  In  every  case  the  meaning 
of  what  is  memorized  is  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils. 

It  is  believed  that  the  child  who  enters  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
attends  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  expected  to  master  the 
work  of  the  Standard  in  one  year.  When  the  attendance  is  quite  irregular 
two  years  may  be  required.  For  purposes  of  instruction  the  teacher  may 
sometimes  find  it  desirable  to  divide  the  Standard  into  two  sections. 

STANDARD  I. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  passage  of  one  to  three  paragraphs,  or  one  or  two  verses  of 
poetry^,  from  a  First  Reader  (or  other  reading  book  used  in  this  Standard) 
with  mtelli^nce,  correct  pronunciation,  and  distinct  articulation.  To  read 
lessons  in  dialogue  form  with  animation  and  natural  expression. 

Pronunciation  of  special  lists  of  words  in  the  reading  book. 

Spelling;  phonics;  word-building. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  a  simple  i)oem  of  16  to  24  lines.  Also,  three  or  more  gems  of 
thought  learned  during  the  school  year. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

The  pupils  in  this  Standard  should  be  taught  to  find,  readily,  any 
selected  lesson  in  the  reading  book,  the  number  of  the  iMEtge  being  given  ; 
to  read  simple  poetry  without  a  sing-song  tone  or  uniformly  recurring 
cadence ;  to  observe,  carefully  and  intelligently,  all  marks  of  pronuncia- 
tion:  to  pronounce  correctly  the  words  in  the  lists  given  in  the  First 
Reaaer ;  to  know  the  marks  of  pronunciation  used  in  their  reading  book 
and  to  be  able  to  use  them  as  a  guide  in  pronouncing  the  words  in  the  lists 
and  similar  new  words. 

STANDARD  II. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  nassage  selected  from  a  Second  Reader,  or  the  First  Tropical 
Reader,  or  other  reading  l)ook  used  in  the  Standard. 

Pronunciation  of  special  lists  of  words  in  the  reading  book. 

Spelling  ;  phonics  ;  word-building. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  a  poem  of  20  to  30  lines ;  also  four  or  more  gems  of  thought 
learned  during  the  school  year. 

STANDARD  III. 
Reading. 

T6  ^^ad  a  passage  from  a  Third  Reader,  or  Ist  or  2nd  Tropical  Reader 
or  other  rea^mg  book  used  in  the  Standard. 
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Recitation. 

To  recite  a  poem  of  30  lines  or  more  ;  also  four  or  more  gems  of  thought 
learned  during  the  school  year. 

[It  is  suggested  that  pupils  of  the  3rd  Standard  be  taught  how  to  use 
the  dictionary,  to  find  the  meaning  of  words  and  their  pronunciation.] 

STANDARD  IV. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  passage  from  a  Fourth  Reader,  or  2nd  Tropical  Reader,  or 
other  reading  l)ook  used  in  the  Standard. 
Use  of  the  Dictionary. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  a  |)oem  of  40  lines  or  more ;  also  four  or  more  gems  of  thought 
learned  during  the  school  year. 

STANDARD  V. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  passage  selected  from  a  Fifth  Reader,  or  other  approved  read- 
ing l)ook. 

To  read  a  news  ^laragraph  from  a  local  newspaper. 

Habitual  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  50  or  more  lines  of  verse-  -  either  a  complete  poem  or  (if  part 
of  a  longer  poem)  a  portion  having  unity  in  itself.  (Jems  of  thoaght,  as  in 
Standard  1 V. 

STANDARD  VI. 

READINr,. 

To  read  from  a  Sixth  Reader,  or  other  approved  reading  book,  contain- 
ing choice  selections  from  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  other 
standard  authors,  or  frrmi  a  book  in  the  school  libi-ary. 

To  read  selections  from  the  "  Journal  of  Agriculture  "  or  **  Bulletin " ; 
also,  selections  from  a  current  newsjiaixir,  including  telegrauis,  market 
reports,  and  shipjiing  news. 

Habitual  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  with  oxpression  alK)ut  60  lines  of  vefse  from  a  standard  author 
Gtems  of  thought,  as  in  previoiLs  Standards. 

(JENEUAL   NoTE-S   ANJ>   Slf(J«JRSTIONS. 

Reading  with  intelligence,  and  with  due  regard  to  mark.s  of  inuictuation, 
italics,  etc.,  will  be  required  in  all  the  Standards,  and  incrcjusec}  fluency  and 
expression  in  succeeisivc  years.  In  all  Standards  above  Junior,  at  lca«*t  two 
sets  of  reading  books  must  be  i)rovided,  one  of  which,  in  the  Second 
Standard.  \nll  In;  the  1st  Tropical  Reader,  and  in  higher  standards  the  2nd 
Tropical  Reader. 

The  Inspector  nuiy  examine  from  any  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  Standard, 
and  from  standard  III.  and  upwards  from  any  book  or  passage  suitable  for 
the  purpose  which  he  may  select.  The  intelligence,  of  the  reading  will  be 
tested  partly  by  questions  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  . 
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Correct  and  intelli^nt  reading  includes  oomDlete  mastery  of  the  words, 
distinct  articulation,  just  emphasis  and  right  innection,  the  mind  taking  in 
the  thought  and  the  reading  expressing  ue  thought.  While  pupils  should 
read  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  teacher  and  every  member 
of  the  class,  undue  loudness  should  be  checkcKl.  Not  special  loudness  of 
tone  but  distinctness  of  pronunciation  is  required.  In  all  the  Standards 
the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  open  the  mouth  well,  and  not  to  read  with 
closed  teeth.  The  power  to  use  uie  dictionary  readily  and  intelligently  in 
Standard  111.  is  highly  desirable  ;  and  in  the  higher  Standards,  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  marks  of  pronunciation,  will  be  regarded  by  the 
Inspector  as  very  important,  and  will  usually  be  tested. 

Intelligence  and  expression,  with  due  attention  to  articulation,  inflection 
and  empnasis,  will  be  required  in  the  recitation  of  all  Standards.  The 
I'  intelligence  "  will  include  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
individual  words  but  a  full  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  thepoem,  and 
of  all  its  phrases,  and  the  force  and  pertinency  of  its  allusions.  The  teacher 
should  select  with  care  the  "gems  of  thought "  to  be  committed  to  memory 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  They  will  be  but  a  light  tax  upon  the  time 
of  teacher  and  pupils;  they  will  add  variety  to  the  recitation  that  is 
reouired ;  they  wil^  if  wisely  chosen,  store  the  mind  with  what  will  be 
valuable  as  a  life-long  possession,  and  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  his 
effort  to  impress  upon  children  a  high  sense  of  dutv,  and  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  right  and  ^d,  what  is  unselfish,  noble  and  patriotic 
Suitable  verses  can  be  found  in  the  reading  books  ana  can  be  used  until  the 
teacher  has  gathered  others  which  he  may  prefer  from  standard  authors. 

Reading,  like  talking,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  imitation,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant the  children  should  hear  much  good  reading.  This  is  best  secured 
when  all  other  exercises  in  the  school  are  suspended  and  the  teacher  reads 
to  the  whole  school.  Three  minutes  a  day  given  to  this  exercise,  reading 
interesting  selections  from  books  in  the  school  library,  or  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ^nny  reading  books,  and  reading  with  care  in  the  best 
manner,  will,  m  the  course  of  a  year,  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  manner  of  reading  in  all  the  Standards.  This  might  be  the  last 
exercise  before  dismissing  the  school  for  the  noon  recess,  or  the  first  exercise 
after  reassembling  the  school,  or  at  any  other  convenient  time  when  all  the 
scholars  are  present  and  can  give  attention. 

WRITING   AND   ENGLISH. 

JUNIOR  STANDARD. 
Writing   and  Orthography. 

To  form  letters  in  script  and  write  simple  words  on  slate,  slowly  and  care- 
fully, in  a  bold  hand,  from  script  copy  on  slate  or  blackboard. 

To  form  with  sticks  capital  letters  comix)sed  of  straight  lines ;  to  draw 
them  on  the  slate ;  to  draw  like  letters  from  copy  on  chart  or  blackboard, 
or  from  dictation. 

To  copy  on  slate  short  sentences  written  on  blackboard,  with  correct  use 
of  capitals,  period,  note  of  interrogation,  and  apostrophe  followed  by  s. 

Composition. 

To  answer  questions  in  the  form  of  simple  sentences.  To  tell  in  complete 
sentences  simple  facts  about  actual  objects  shown  or  represented  in  pictures. 
To  ask  questions  respecting  such  objects. 

STANDARD  I. 

Writing  and  Orthography. 

To  copy  sentences  written  on  blackboard. 

To  transcribe  a  paragraph  of  two  or  three  sentences  from  First  Reader 
with  correct  use  of  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation. 
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To  copy  from  blackboard  a  very  short  letter  to  a  relative  or  friend.   The 
pupil  to  write  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  the  school. 
To  write  an  easy  sentence  from  dictation. 
Copybooks  to  be  shown. 

Composition. 

As  in  preTioos  Standard.  Also,  to  answer  easy  questions  on  slate  in  very 
simple  sentences. 

[The  pupils  in  this  Standard  should  have  much  practice  in  the  correct  use 
in  sentences  of — is,  are  ;  I,  me, ;  it,  they,  them.  The  pupils  should  distin> 
guish  between  one  and  more  than  one  thing  : — as  book,  nooks,  etc]  ^ 

STANDARD  II. 
\Vritin(;  and  Orthography. 

To  write  a  passage  of  two  or  three  short  sentences  from  a  Second  Reader, 
or  equivalent  sentences, — each  sentence  to  be  slowly  read  once,  and  Uien 
dictated  by  single  words,  or  i)hra>«es  of  two  or  three  words  ;  the  period, 
note  of  interrogation  and  apostrophe  to  be  put  in  by  the  pupil  correctly, 
without  aid. 

Copybooks  and  exercise  books  to  be  shown. 

Composition. 

To  answer  in  writing,  in  whole  sentences,  questions  about  familiar  events 
and  objects. 
To  write  a  very  simple  letter. 

Note.—Tht  pupils  in  the  Second  Standard  should  be  carefully  taught  to 
begin  and  end  their  simple  letters  in  proper  form. 

[While  in  every  lesson  in  every  subject  some  attention  should  be  givoi  to 
the  use  of  correct  English,  the  pupils  in  this  Standard  should  have  sufficient 
practice  in  the  use,  in  short  sentences,  of  the  forms  previously  mentioned, 
and  also  such  as— he,  his,  him  :  she,  her  :  their  \  has,  nave,  had ;  was,  were : 
come,  comes,  came  ;  walk,  walks,  walkea  ;  receive,  receives,  received ;  etc] 

STANDARD  HI. 
Writing  and  Orthoc^raphy. 

To  write  a  jmssage  of  four  to  eight  lines  of  prose  from  a  reading  book 
used  in  the  Standard,  slowlv  read  once  and  then  dictated — the  |)erioa,  note 
of  interrogation,  comma  and  quotation  marks  to  be  correctly  put  in  by  the 
pupil  without  aid. 

To  write  four  lines  selected  from  the  poem  memorized  for  recitation. 

Copybooks  and  exercise  books  to  be  snown. 

Composition. 

Writing  simple  sentences  containing  specified  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
adverbs. 

To  use  correctly  in  sentences  the  more  common  words  in  the  reading 
books  ))ronounced  alike  but  sjielt  differently. 

To  write  a  simple  letter;  a  receipt  for  money  ;  also  a  very  simple  bill, 
showing  amount  due  for  an  article  sold  or  for  services  rendered. 

Note.—ThQ  exercise  books  of  this  Standard  should  contain,  among  other 
matters,  forms  of  letters  with  suitable  beginning  and  ending,  varied 
according  to  the  person  addressed ;  forms  of  receipts  for  money  and  simple 
bills  ;  a  simple  form  of  household  accounts,  one  page  containing  entries  of 
money  received  and  the  opposite  page  of  money  expended. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  in  this  and  the  higher  Standaids  to  the 
right  use  of  words,  and  the  use  of  simple  rather  than  pretentious  words 
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Elements  of  Gbammab. 

Simple  analysis  of  easy  sentences.  Different  parts  of  si)eech.  Number 
— nouns  and  pronouns.  Different  fonns  of  verbs  as  determined  by  singular 
or  plural  form  of  the  subject.  Gender  of  nouns.  Different  forms  of  pro- 
nouns as  modified  by  the  gender  of  nouns  for  which  they  stand.  Cases  of 
nouns  and  pronouns.  Modification  of  nouns  to  show  the  ])ossessive  case. 
Personal  pronouns.  Inflection  of  pei*sonal  pronouns,  showing  case,  number 
and  gender.  Modification  of  the  form  of  verbs  determined  by  the  3rd 
personal  pronoun  in  the  singular  number.  Different  forms  of  verbs,  to 
mdicate  present,  past,  and  future. 

[Only  ordinary  forms  and  variations  arc  required  to  be  known.  When, 
however,  a  child  encounters  an  unusual  form  in  his  reading  lesson,  the 
teacher  should  give  such  explanation  as  is  needful  for  the  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  is  read.  J 


STANDARD  IV. 

Writing  and  Orthography. 

To  write  with  correct  punctuation  eight  lines  of  prose  or  poetry,  slowly 
I'ead  once,  and  then  dictated. 
Copybooks  and  exercise  books  to  be  shown. 
The  simpler  rules  of  s{)el]ing,  and  the  common  affixes,  to  be  known. 

Composition. 

Business  letters  and  other  letters  ;  receipts  for  money  ;  promissory  notes  ; 
bills ;  simple  household  accounts. 

Elements  op  Grammar. 

Modification  of  subject,  predicate  and  object  by  words  and  phrases. 
Parsing  an  easy  sentence,  to  show  the  relation  of  each  word  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

jVbfc.— Pupils  in  this  Standard  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  plainest 
rules  of  spelling  and  word^building,  including  rules  governing  such  cases  as 
step,  stepping  ;  sleep,  sleeping ;  hat,  hatter  ;  heat,  heater. 

STANDARD  V. 

Writing  and  Orthography. 

Dictation. 

Farther  rules  of  spelling. 

Copy  books  and  exercise  books  to  be  shown. 

Composition. 

Paraphrase  of  a  simple  and  short  poetical  passage,  being  chiefly  a  tiuns- 
position  of  the  words  into  the  oi-der  of  prose. 
Writing  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story  read  out  twice. 
Letter  writing.    Business  forms  and  corresiwndence. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

Modification  of  subject,  predicate  and  object  by  words,  phmses  and 
sentences.    Analysis  of  easy  complex  sentences. 

JTote.— The  rules  of  spelling  and  word-building  known  by  pui)ils  in  this 
Standard  should  include  rules  governing  such  cases  as  :  pin,  pinning  ;  pine, 
pining ;  print,  printing  ;  happy,  happier ;  play,  player. 
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STANDARD  VL 

Writino  and  Orthography. 
As  in  Standard  V. 

Composition. 
As  in  Standard  V. 
To  write  an  a})stract  or  synopsis  of  a  letter  or  otlier  simple  document 

KlKMENTS  of  (tRAMMAR. 

Parsing  and  Analysis  of  complex  sentences.  Word-building.  Knowledge 
of  English  prefixes.  Making  sentences  illustrative  of  the  right  use  of 
given  words  and  phrases. 

Grnkral  Notkh  and  Su<;gestions. 

Wnting.—Thc  slates  of  the  Junior  Standard  and  1st  and  2nd  Standard 
should  be  ruled  on  one  side  permanently,  with  lines  to  indicate  height  of 
loop  and  small  letters.  On  the  slates  of  the  Junior  and  Ist  Standard 
there  should  be  permanently  marked  three  linear  inches  and  one  8quare 
inch. 

At  the  in8[)ection,  the  writing  of  Standard  I.  and  II.  may  be  on  slates  or 
paper,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  ;  in  Standard  III.  and  upwards  it 
should  be  on  paper. 

£xercise  Books, — It  is  important  that  the  letters  and  business  forms, 
after  all  errors  have  been  carefully  marked,  be  re- written  in  correct  form  to 
serve  as  models  for  future  use.  The  memory  gems,  learned  from  time  to 
time,  should  also  be  preserved  in  the  exercise  books. 

Every  exercise  in  the  exei-n'se  ffooh  and  ei*efy  page  in  the  cojiy  hooki 
should  be  dated. 

ARITHMETIC. 

JUNIOR  STANDARD. 

To  count  objects  up  to  12,  forwards  and  backwards.  The  same,  by 
intervals  of  2,  beginning  at  1  and  2  ;  intervals  of  3,  beginning  at  1, 2,  and 
3  ;  intervals  of  4,  beginning  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

To  make  calculations  by  the  actual  handling  of  objects,  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division,  to  involve  no  number  beyond  12.  To 
represent  these  processes  by  figures  and  symbols. 

The  meaning  of  \  and  ^  by  concrete  examples ;—  also,  1  dozen ;  \  dozen. 

Easy  problems  on  common  objects  and  in  tables  as  follows  :  Money,  up 
to  1  shilling ;  capacity,  to  1  quart ;  length,  to  1  yard. 

Besides  the  above, — counting  forwards  to  100,  and  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion to  20. 

Note.— The  signs  +,  -,  x,  -f-,  =,  to  Ije  known. 

Tables. 

Money.— 4  farthings  «  Ic?. ;  2  half -pennies  =  Irf. ;  2  penny-half-pennies 
«3(/.;  2  threepences  =  6c?. ;  2  sixpences  =  1». 

Capacity.— A  gills  =  1  pint ;  2  pints  =>  1  quart. 

Length. — 12  inches  ™  1  foot ;  3  feet  —  1  yard. 

[A  half-penny  coin  may  be  used  as  an  inch  measure.] 
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STANDARD  I. 

To  count  to  100  forwards  and  backwards :— by  intervals  of  5 ;  by 
intervab  of  2,  the  odd  and  even  numbers  :  by  intervals  of  10,  beginning 
with  each  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  and  from  100  to  91.  To  count  for- 
wards to  30  by  intervals  of  3  and  4,  beginning  with  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  back- 
wards in  reverse  order,— z.e.,  beginning  with  30,  29,  28,  27. 

The  multiplication  table  to  6  times  12. 

Mental  addition  of  any  two  digits,  and  subtraction  of  any  digit  from  a 
number  not  exceeding  18.  Adding  by  decades,  thus  :  7  +  4  :  17  +  4  ; 
27  +  4  :  37  +  4,  etc. 

The  four  rules  up  to  100 ;  addition  not  to  exceed  5  lines  ;  neither  multi- 
plier nor  divisor  to  exceed  6. 

Easy  problems  on  common  objects  and  on  the  tables  in  Money,  Capacity, 
Length,  Weight  and  Time  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  Notes. 

The  meaning,  by  concrete  examples,  up  to  40,  of  i,  i,  J,  i,  1-10,  1-12. 

Roman  numbers  to  XXX. 

iVbte.—"  Concrete  examples :"  i,  i,  J,  M2  of  a  shilling,  or  of  a  foot ;  1-10 
of  £1 ;  etc 

Tables. 

iVon^/.— 20«.  =  £1  ;  2».  =*  1  florin ;  10  florins  =  £1. 

Time,— 24  hours  ~  1  day ;  7  days  =  1  week--<names  of  the  days  in 
order) ;  12  months  =  1  year--(names  of  the  months  in  order). 

Capacity.— 4  quarts  =»  1  gallon. 

Length,— 22  yards  =»  1  chain  ;  66  feet  =  1  chain.  (Actual  measurement 
in  school  yard  or  on  roadside  marked  by  stakes.) 

Weight.— 16  oz.  «  1  lb.  [Practical  use  of  J  lb.  and  J  lb.  weights  and  J  oz. 
and  I  02.  weights  is  recommended.] 


STANDARD  XL 

To  count  forwards  to  60.  by  intervals  of  2,  3,  4,  etc,  up  to  9,  l^eginning 
with  each  of  the  digits,  and  backwards  in  reverse  order. 

The  multiplication  table  to  12  times  12. 

Mental  addition  of  two  or  three  numbers,  and  subtraction  of  au^  num1)er 
from  another,  the  total  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  100.  Tlie  same  m  money^ 
the  total  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  \0s.  Mental  calculation  of  the  cost  ot 
dozens  of  articles,  up  to  4  dozen,  at  a  given  numl>er  of  jienoc  or  farthings 
each. 

The  pence  table  to  lOs. 

The  four  simple  rules  ;  no  number  or  amount  to  exceed  1,000 ;  no  multi- 
plier to  exceed  24  ;  no  divisor  to  exceed  12. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  money.  (See  Note.)  Easy  simis  in  the 
tables. 

To  know,  pi-actically  ,the  meaning  of  a  square  inch,  foot  and  yaixi.  To 
make  simple  calculations  of  area,  not  to  exceed  144  square  inches. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  any  proper  fraction  witn  denominator  3,  4,  5, 
6,  8, 10,  or  12.  To  add  and  subtract  halves  and  fourths ;  thirds  and  sixths  ; 
fourths  and  eighths. 

Roman  numbers  to  C. 

Time  by  the  clock.  The  meaning  of  1.35,  3.20,  etc.,  as  applied  to  the 
clock. 

Note.— In  mental  calculations,  in  money,  only  two  denominations  to  be 
used, — shillings  and  pence,  or  pence  and  fai*tnings.  In  written  sums  in 
addition  of  money,  the  lines  not  to  exceed  five  nor  any  number  used  to 
exceed  20.  In  subtraction,  farthings  to  be  used  in  minuend  or  subtrahend, 
not  in  both.  • 

4236,  -  BD- 
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Tables. 

Money,- h  shilliiigH  »  I  cromi ;  2  shillings  and  sixpence  =  1  half-crown ; 
4  crowns  =  £1  ;  8  Imlf  crovms  ^  £1. 

Time, — 60  seconds  =  1  minute ;  00  minutes  =  1  hour  ;  365  days  =  1  year 
[52  weeks  in  a  year]. 

Length,— Vieo  yards  =  1  mile  ;  80  chains  =  1  mile. 

Wtiffhi, — 28  lbs.  =  1  qr. ;  4  qrs.  «  1  cwt.  ;  112  lbs.  =  1  cwt. 

iSViyWo*?.— 144  square  inches  =«  1  square  foot,  [To  show,  by  ruling  on 
slate  or  paper,  that— for  instance— an  area  of  6  m.  by  4  in.  contains  34 
square  inches.] 


STANDARD  III. 

.l/ento/.--Simple  exercises  in  addition  and  subti-action  of  money  up  to  £2. 
Reduction  from  one  denomination  to  the  next  with  numbers  not  exceeding 
100.  Calculation  of  the  cost  of  articles  by  the  dozen,  score  and  fSfOfi.  To 
calculate  prices  by  the  easier  aliquot  parts  of  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling. 

Written,— Th»  four  simple  rules,  with  numbers  to  100,000.  Reduction. 
The  compound  rules,  witn  multiplication  bv  factors  up  to  144  only,  and 
divisor  not  exceeding  12.  Money  table  in  full :  other  tables  as  sjiecined  in 
the  Notes,  but  calculations  usually  confined  to  two  denominations,— e.^., 
days  and  hours,  feet  and  inches. 

^  To  know  the  meaning  of  a  cubic  inch,  foot  and  yard,  and  to  work  very 
simple  easy  sums  in  measuring  contents. 

The  meaning  of  any  proper  fraction  with  denominator  not  exceeding  24. 
Easy  operations  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths ; 
halves,  thirds,  sixths ;  halves,  fifths,  tenths. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  5  and  21  per  cent,  and  to  work  easy  sums 
mentally  with  exact  hundreds. 

Roman  numbers  to  CC. 

Not€9, — The  shorter  process  of  division,  with  terminal  noughts  in  divinor 
and  dividend,  should  be  known. 

There  should  be  actual  measurement  in  cubic  measure  to  find  the  con- 
tents of  a  box,  the  schoolroom,  &c., — ^using  only  one  denomination— feet  or 
inches. 

Tables. 

L€n0L—b\  yards  -  1  pole ;  4  iioles  -  1  chain  ;  80  cliains  =  1  mile. 

Weight,—^  cwt.  =  1  ton  j  2240  lbs.  =  1  ton. 

Cai)ncity,—%  gallons  =  1  bushel ;  32  qts.  =  I  bushel. 

Surface,--^  sqr.  feet  =  1  sqr.  yard  ;  30j  sqr.  yds.  =  1  sqr.  pole  ;  40  sqr. 
ix>les  »  1  rood  ;  4  roods  =  1  acre  ;  10  sqr.  chains  =  1  acre. 

Solidity, — 1728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot ;  27  cubic  feet  =  1  cubic  yard 

t Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  pupils  in  this  Standard  will  not  remain  in 
ool  beyond  this  year,  the  teacner  should  endeavour  to  fit  them  for  the 
simple  business  calculations  that  will  enter  into  their  life.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  they  know  the  tables  in  full :  also  American  money :  1  cent 
=  1  British  half-penny  :  100  cents  «  1  dollar  ($) ;  also,  7^  inches  (very 
nearly  8  inches)  <=  1  hnk  ;  100  links  =  1  chain.  (These  are  to  be  taught  to 
Standard  IV.,  if  not  to  Standard  III.)  It  is  also  desirable  that  Standard 
III.  should  have  some  practice  in  simple  household  accounts,  thus  antici- 
pating the  next  Stahdato.] 
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STANDARD  IV. 

Full  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  in  simple  and  compound  numbers, 
including  weights  and  measures. 

To  measure  rectangular  areas  and  the  cubic  conteuts  of  rectangular 
tanks. 

Household  accounts.    Ordinary  bills  and  invoices. 

To  find  the  interest  on  a  sum  of  money  for  years  and  even  months,  at  4, 
5,  6. 10  per  cent. 

Easy  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  fractions,  with  denomi- 
nators not  exceeding  12. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  .5,  .25,  .75  -  to  learn  these  decimals  as  tenths  and 
hundredths,  and  as  corresponding  to  t,  L  }. 

£asy  percentage's  &nd  ordinary  trade  discount. 

To  solve,  mentally^  bjr  the  method  of  first  principles,  (unitary  method) 
easy  problems  occurring  in  actual  life. 

STANDARD  V. 

More  familiar  knowledge  of  compound  numbers,  household  accounts, 
and  bOls  and  invoices. 

Easy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Percentages.  Interest, — princi^ial,  rate  per  cent,  and  time  being  given. 
Simple  Practice.  Simple  proportion.  Averages.  The  measurement  of  a. 
triangle,  or  a  four-sided  figure  with  two  sides  pamllel. 

STANDARD  VL 

Fraction.    Percentages.    Interest.    Compound  Proportion. 

The  work  of  previous  standards,  with  increased  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  form  a  plan  for  the  v'ear's  work  in  Arith- 
metic,  so  as  to  take  up  in  each  Standara  the  several  portions  of  the  pre- 
scribed work,  pro^ssively,  month  by  month, — taking  all,  in  a  simple  way, 
with  frequent  reviews,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year,  and 
the  same  afterwards  more  fully  and  with  thorough  reviews.  With  sucli 
definite  plan,  and  a  wise  distribution  of  the  work,  success  can  be  achieved 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  expected.  The  following  are  suggestions  as 
to  teaching  this  subject  :— 

(a)  All  numbers  should  be  learned  and  all  processes  explained  b^  actual 
observation  and  handling  of  suitable  objects  by  the  pupils,  or  (if  this  is  not 
practicable)  by  diagrams.  Compound  numbers  ana  fractions  so  explained 
will  be  easily  comprehended  to  tne  extent  required  in  the  several  Standards. 
For  the  first  lessons  the  objects  might  be  small  sticks^  nuts,  pebbles,  and 
the  like ;  objects  in  the  schoolroom  (books,  etc.) ;  lines,  dots,  O's,  X's, 
squares,  triangles,  etc.,  on  blackboard  and  on  slates  ;  and  also  balls  on  the 
numeral  frame,  which,  however,  should  not  be  used  exclusively  nor  chiefly. 
Coins,  weights  and  measures,  to  a  limited  extent^  should  be  introduced  from 
the  beginmng.  and  learned,  so  far  as  possible,  by  actual  observation  and 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  objects  are  to  be  gradually  dis- 
carded as  the  fact«  are  learaea. 

(fj)  For  teaching  addition  and  subtraction,  small  sticks  (single  and  com- 
bined into  bundles  of  tens  and  tens  into  hundreds)  could  be  used  (or  some 
equivalent  de\dce)  and  the  same  principles  illustrated  by  the  use  of  farthings 
l^ence  and  shillings. 

(c)  The  sum  of  any  two  digits  added  together  should  be  a<*  well  known 
as  the  multiplication  table.  In  addition  and  subti-action  sums  at  the 
Examination,  counting  by  fingers  or  by  strokes  on  slate  will  veiy  greatly 
detract  from  the  credit  due  for  a  correct  answer. 

4236,  a  i»  2 
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{d)  To  ensure  correct  notation,  there  should  be  frequent  special  exercises 
in  writing  numbers  from  dictation. 

(f)  Mental  exercises,  with  small  numbers,  but  of  the  same  nature  t»  the 
written  exercises,  should  precede  the  written  in  all  the  Standards. 

(/)  All  uroblenisof  applied  arithmetic  should  bear  principally  on  current 
coins,  weiKiit  and  measures,  and  )>e  suitable  to  the  life  and  ox)ierienco  of  the 
children. 

0/)  Accuracy  should  l>e  the  especial  aim  in  the  Ijower  Standank  To 
secure  rapidity  with  accuracy  the  scholars  of  the  3rd  Standard  and  upwards 
should  he  required  to  add  columns  of  |)ounds,  shillings  and  pence  within 
a  speciied  time. 

(A)  The  tables  to  lie  learned  include  those  weights  and  raea.sures  only 
which  are  in  ordinary  use,  viz.  :~ 

L&n^t/i.—Th^  mile,  furlong,  cliain,  rod  or  i)ole,  yard,  foot  and  inch. 

Weight, — The  ton,  hundredweight,  quarter,  stone,  jwund,  ounce  and 
drachm. 

6*a;wriVy.— Bushel,  peck,  gallon,  quart,  pint  and  gill. 

Area, — The  s«iuare  mile,  acre,  rood,  sqiuii*e  pole  or  iierch,  the  sqiuireyard, 
foot  and  inch. 

7'f'ww.— Year,  month,  week,  day  hour,  minute  and  second. 

At  inspection  liberal  allowances  will  W  made  in  marking  the  work  of 
any  Standard  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  work  not  prescribed  iu  the 
former  Code,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  to  take  up  in  the  lower 
Standards,  from  which  the  pupils  have  oeen  advanced,  the  preliminary  work 
of  a  like  nature. 

OBLIGATORY  SURTECrr. 

Elementary  Stiexck,  General  and  Agricultural. 

Lower   Division.— .7«n/or  Standarff  and  Stnndard  I. 

A  course  of  36  lessons  dealing  with  the  simple  phenomena  of  animal  and 
plant  life ;  e.g.  :— 

/.    Animal  Life, 

(a)  Domestic  AninvaU, — Their  uses.  How  they  repay  kindness  and  care. 
The  Cat  (compare  with  Dog) ;  Cow  (compare  with  Sneep  and  Goat) ;  Howe 
(compare  with  Mule  and  Donkey.) 

(/>)  Dofiientic  Birds — Fowl  (compare  with  DuckX  Turkey,  Pigeon,  et^, 

(c)  Wild  Animah,  Birds,  ReptiUs,  f^r.—Thoir  usefulness;  their hami- 
fulness.  Lessons  upon  some  of  the  following :— Bat,  Rat,  and  Mouse ; 
Lizards  and  Crocodiles  ;  Tadpoles  and  Frogs  ;  Bees  and  Humming  Birds ; 
etc. 

//.     Plant  Life. 

(a)  Study  of  Plants  as  gro\i'ing  things.  Very  simple  lessons  upon  the 
structure  and  pur)xme  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  tloweis,  fruit  and  seeos. 

(A)  Simple  lessons  to  be  given  upon  some  of  the  more  useful  plants  in 
Jamaica— such  as  sugar  cane,  coffee,  l3ananas,  oranges,  yams,  cocoes,  etc 

Middle  Division  -Standatds  11.  and  III, 
A  course  of  at  least  25  lessons  embracing  the  following  subjects : 

/.     Geneiyil  Science, 

MatUr.— The  three  states  of  matter.  Simple  experiments  to  show  their 
properties,  especially  those  of  water.  Effect  of  heat  and  cold,  boiling  and 
freezing. 
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Movenienti  of  the  atV.— Land  and  sea  breezea — winds— hurricanes. 

Moisture  in  the  a i/*.— Water  tunis  to  vapour.  (Wet  cloth  dried  in  the 
wind.)  Vapour  turns  to  water.  (Breathing  on  slate.  Clouds  on  hills. 
Evening  mists.) 

Clouds  in  the  sky.  Rain  (size  of  drops — effect  of  heavy  rain  in  tearing 
up  roads,  etc    Dispasition  of  sand  and  pebbles  washed  to  a  distance.) 

//.    AijriculturcU  Science. 

Plant  Z//V.— Water  necessary  for  plants.  Seeds.— Genuination  of  seeds 
(examples  to  be  shown).  Functions  of  water,  soil  and  air  in  supplying 
plant  food. 

Upper  iHw^io^—Standards  above  Middle  Division, 
A  coui-se  of  at  least  25  lessons  embracing  the  following  subjects  : 

/.     General  Scietice, 

As  in  Middle  Division. 

The  Attno9j}here. — ComiK>sition  of  the  air.  Pro^jerties  of  Oxygtoi  and 
Carbon-dioxide. 

Use  of  Barometer  and  Thermometer. 

General  ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  functions  of  its 
chief  organs,  given  in  simple  language.  A  few  main  laws  of  health. 
Necessity  for  wholesome  food,  pure  water,  airy  dwelling,  bodily  cleanliness. 

//.    A(/rirultural  Science, 

Action  of  water,  air,  etc.,  on  rocks  and  soil. 

Soils— how  formed—  different  kinds  —  condition  —  how  imi)roved  by 
tillage,  drainage,  watering  and  manuring,  etc. 

Agricultural  work  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

Tools.    Uses  of  the  different  sorts.    How  to  keep  in  order. 

Common  objects  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica.  Condition  of  soil  and 
situation  best  suited  to  their  growth. 

Plant  food  required  by  chief  Jamaica  crops — how  obtained  and  utilised. 

Pi'ciMii-ation  of  fruit  and  other  products  for  market 

Notes  and  SUGOEHtioKs. 

1.  The  lessons  generally,  and  very  8i)ecially  in  the  Lower  Division, 
should  be  conversational,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  a  formal  lecture. 

2.  The  lessons  must,  whenever  iwssible,  be  illustrated  by  actual  objects, 
specimens,  pictures,  diagrams,  blackboard  drawings  or  clay  models. 

3.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  with  them  to  the  lesson 
illustrative  si)ecimens,  which  they  have  collected  or  obtained  from  friends. 

4.  CTiildren  should  be  encouraged  to  make  simple  drawings  illustrative 
of  their  obsei'vations.  Those  in  the  upper  division  should  be  required  to 
wTitQ  brief  weekly  com ix)sitions  in  which  they  may  express  in  a  written 
form  the  ideas  which  tiiey  have  .acquired  through  observation  and  oral 
instruction  and  also  througn  reading. 

5.  Plants,  in  pots,  boxes  or  glasses,  should  be  grown  in  the  school  room 
for  illustrative  punwses.  As  far  as  possible,  knowledge  respecting  plants 
should  be  gained  through  practical  illustrations  and  simple  experiments. 

6  When  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  finds  it  needful  to  give  only 
helecUxi  )X)rtions  of  the  coui-se  in  this  subject,  the  lessons  most  closely 
connected  with  Jigriculture  should  be  chosen, 
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SECONDARY    SUBJECTS. 

SCRIPTUBE,  INCLUDING  THE  TEACHING  OF  MOBALS. 

Lower  Division. — {Junior  Staftdard  and  StatuUird  I.) 

Scripture  Knowledge, 

To  answer  intelligently  questions  on  30  leswons  given  during  the  year, 
roiisisting  chiefly  of  sinu)le  ntories  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  also  from  the 
lives  of  prominent  Bible  charaeters,  to  illustrate  moral  leswrns  and  the 
gn*atnesH,  gwxlness  and  providence  of  (.Jod. 

T(i  learn  liy  heart :  Loi-d's  I*rayer  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  Standard  I.  to  Icani, 
also,  IVov.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  22. 

MoraU, 

Instruction  and  training  throughout  the  year  in  reverence  for  Gfjd, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  purity,  gentleness,  obedience  to  paix^nts,  to  teMhers 
and  to  persons  in  authority,  i)olitene88,  kindness  towards  playmates  and 
animals 

Middle  Division. — {Standards  IL  and  IIL) 

Sci^jdure  Knowledge, 

I^ieading  facts  in  Life  of  our  Loi-d.  A  few  of  the  chief  parables.  History 
of  Creation  and  Flood.  Simple  Stories  as  in  Lower  Division,  including 
most  prominent  facts  in  life  ot  Moses. 

To  learn  by  heart :  Ten  Commandments  ;  Matt.  v.  1-12,  and  xxii.  35-4a 
Standard  lu.  to  learn,  also,  Deut  xxviii.  1-14. 

MoraU. 

Reverence,  love  of  country,  respect  for  authority,  obedience  to  law, 
honour,  industry,  temiierance,  purity,  politeness,  good  behaviour  at  home, 
in  school,  in  places  of  worship,  in  comimny,  avoiding  evil  speaking  and 
profanity. 

Upper  Division.— OS^«/</fti/T/  IV.  and  ujnvards.) 

Scriptui^  Knotvledge. 

Our  Lord\s  Life  and  Teaching.  The  main  facts  in  Old  TestameDt 
history,  and  in  live.s  of  the  Apostles. 

To  learn  by  heart :  John  xiv.  15-31.    Standards  V.  and  VI.  also  to  learn 
ProvertM  xiv.  85  ;  xvi.  24 ;  xix.  22  ;  xx.  1  ;  xxiii.  31  and  32  ;  xxvi.  28 : 
xxviii.  13  ;  Ei>hesians  vi.  1-8.    Standard  VL  also  to  learn  :  1  Cor.  xii.  31, 
and  xiii. 

Morale, 

Reverence,  self-re8i)ect,  patriotism,  couragp,  self-control,  self-denial,  con- 
fession of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen,  fidelity  to  official  trust 

Note,  —There  can  profitably  he  some  stated  les.sons  in  Morals,  teaching 
the  rules  of  politeness  and  good  Ijehaviour  and  the  principles  of  right 
conduct  underlying  the  rules ;  the  duties  of  a  citizen ;  ete.  As  a  rule, 
however.  Morals  will  be  taught  incidentally,  in  connection  with  Scripture 
lessons  and  the  school  life  of  the  children.  The  most  effectual  teaching  will 
be  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher.  Much  use  should  be  made  of  stories  and 
brief  biographies,  as  illustrative  examples.  Besides  appropriate  Scripture 
texts,  children  should  learn  bv  heart  suitable  and  striking  verses  and 
proverbs  and  the  like,  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  these  written  on  slate  or 
I)apGr  and  (in  the  higlier  Standards)  carefully  copied  into  exercise  books. 
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Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations. 
LowEK  Division— 7?/iM'or  Staiukii^^  StandardB  L  aiwi  IL 

Drawing. 

(a)  Dixiwii^—Oxi  chequered  slates,  or  paper,  of  lines  (Vertical,  Hori- 
zontal, Oblique  and  Curved)  and  combinations  of  these  to  form  simple 
figures  and  pattenis  and  to  represent  common  objects  of  simple  form. 

(b)  To  know  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  to  be  able  to  measure  short  distances 
in  inches  and  half  inches. 

(c)  To  draw  with  the  ruler  (using  inches  or  inches  and  half-inches) 
straight  lin&s  in  the  different  positions,  and  also  to  combine  these  to  form 
angles  and  simple  geometrical  hgures. 

Manual  Occupations. 

(a)  Siick-laifbig, — On  a  plane  surface  to  illustrate  direction  of  lines  and 
formation  of  simple  geometrical  figures.  To  combine  sticks  so  as  to 
illustrate  simple  anthmetrical  processes. 

(b)  Colvur-vfork, — To  colour  (with  crayons)  squares,  oblong,  triangles, 
etc.,  so  a.s  to  gain  an  accurate  conception  of  their  form,  as  distinguished 
from  outline ;  ar 

(c)  Cla^-f/ioddUtig.—yilodeWuig  with  fingers  or  vei-y  simple  tools  to 
illustrate  lessons  in  Geography,  Science,  Drawing,  etc. ;  e.g..  Island,  Lake, 
(Jape,  Bay,  Omnge,  Banana,  kSiiuare,  Sphere,  etc. 

Middle  Division— »S*to«^>*c?^  ///.  ancl  IV. 

Drawing. 

(a)  FreehuTid  DmiviJiy  of  regular  forms  and  of  simple  curved  and  right 
lined  figures  from  the  flat. 

(b)  Very  simple  drawing  from  objects  ;  also  memory  drawing — to 
reproduce  impressions  of  the  size  and  shai)e  of  objects  under  observation  in 
the  Science,  (ieography  or  other  lessons. 

(c)  Simple  Geometrical  Figures  with  the  ruler  or  with  the  ruler  and  set 
square ;  e.g.,  square,  oblong,  triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  etc. 

Manual  Occupations. 

(a)  Paper  and  Catxlboard  Modelling,— To  cut  out  and  mount  simple 
geometrical  forms  and  right  lined  figures. 

To  make  a  few  simple  models  j  e.g.,  an  Envelope,  Box,  Tray.  etc. 

(b)  Claf/  Modelling,-  To  illustrate  lessons  in  Science,  Geography,  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

To  model  9ome  of  the  Solid  GeometHcal  Fontis ;  e.g..  Cube,  Cylinder, 
Cone,  Prism,  etc. ;  or 

(c)  Colour  Work, — To  colour  \nth  crayons  some  of  the  items  of  the 
Drawing  (3ourse  for  the  year— more  particularly  the  obrect       awn. 

Division  111.— Stawiard$  V.  and  VI, 
Drawing. 

(a)  Freeliand  Dmwing  and  dra>ving  from  objects  more  advanced  than  in 
Division  II. 

(b)  Simple  Scaler  atid  Dramng  to  Scale : 

1.  Scales ;  e.g. :  1  inch,  1*  inch,  or  3  inches  to  a  foot  to  show  feet,  or  1  or 
2  inches  to  10  fSeet  to  show  feet. 

2.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches. 
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3.  To  draw  a  piau  or  other  figure  on  miuared  pa|)er  froui  a  sketch  baving 
dimensions  marked  on  it. 

4.  To  enkrge  or  reduce  plane  figures  to  scale. 

Jc)  The  use  of  Compasiea, — To   const] 
y^i*  Gtc.,  and  to  bisect  a  line  or  angle. 

Manual  Occupations. 


(c)  The  ti8e  of  Compauea, — To   construct   a   aquai'e,    triangle,  circle, 


(a)  Clay  ModdliiKj, — As  in  jjrevious  Divisions ;  also  Modelling  of  sdid 
geometrical  forms  from  dimensioned  drawing. 

(b)  Paper  or  Cardboard  Modelling, — A  few  simple  models  executed 
accurately  from  a  dimensioned  drawing. 

(c)  Modelling  in  Wood, — A  few  easy  exercises  such  as  can  be  accom- 
plisned  bjr  the  use  of  simple  toolsLSUch  as  a  knife  and  saw ;  e.g. :  Flower 
stick,  Setting  stick,  String  winder.  Plant  label,  etc. 

Geogbaphy— (With  Incidental  History). 

Lower  Division— Jim;V>r  Standard  and  Standard  L 

Land  and  water.  Simple  notions  of  natural  features>-hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  plains :  bodies  of  water  and  water  courses ;  these  notions  to  be 
gained  from  observation  of  natural  features  in  the  locality  of  the  school, 
and  from  illustrations  by  diagrams,  pictures,  and  clay  models. 

Simple  notions  of  a  district ;  a  parish  ;  a  country ;  a  town  or  city. 

Cardinal  points.    Localities  surrounding  school  and  district 

The  simplest  plans.  Plan  of  schoolroom;  of  school  and  school  yard. 
Simple  notions  of  a  map.  To  point  out  on  a  map  of  Jamaica  the  paiiah  ] 
capital  of  the  parish ;  Kingston ;  Spanish  Town ;  Mont^o  Bay ;  Port 
Antonio. 

Middle  Division— 5<an<ferrf«  //.  and  III. 

A.  Very  general  broad  outlines  of  the  geogmphy  of  the  world.  General 
ideas  of  the  i)hy8ical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of  Jamaica. 
Ports  of  Jamaica.  British  and  American  ports  commercially  connected 
with  Jamaica.    Interchange  of  products. 

B.  General  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  the  British  Empire  \  of  the 
West  Indies,  North  America^and  Europe.  The  five  2k»ie8.  The  most 
prominent  events  of  Jamaica  History. 

Upper  Division— *S'ton^rrf«  above  the  Middle  Division. 

Physical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
(Jnited  States— the  general  and  more  prominent  features.  The  British 
Empire- very  promment  features,  (ienend  geography  of  the  world. 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  To  find  on  the  map  any  place,  its  latitude  and 
longitude  being  known,  and  vice  va^sa. 

Climate.  Interchange  of  productions,  especially  as  between  countries  in 
different  Zones. 

Biographies  of  six  leading;  persons  prominently  connected  with  the 
history  of  England  or  Jamaica,  as  Alfrod.  Henry  V..  Golumbus,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  Rodney,  Nelson,  Wilberforce,  Wellington,  General 
Gordon,  etc. 

Leading  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

[Third  Class  Schools  wiU  not  be  examined  in  Geography  beyond  Section 
A^  Middle  Division,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Inspector  for  the 
District  first  obtained.] 
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Lower  Divmioy— Junior  Staiidard  and  StandafxL  I. 

To  sing  the  Scale  of  C.  Major  (the  ordinary  scale)  from  staff  or  modulator, 
and  the  notes  (tones)  of  the  key-chord  of  CT  (or  a  Do-chord)  in  any  easy 
order. 

To  sing  sweetly  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  three  simple  songs,  two  of 
them  to  be  action  songs. 

The  words  of  hymn  and  songs  should  be  such  as  children  can  understand 
and  such  as  will  excite  their  interest. 

The  compass  of  the  songs  as  a  rule  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of  an 
octave. 

Middle  Division— /SVnwefe/irfs  IL  arid  III, 

Note  Test. 

Staf  Notatioii, — To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by  the  exaniiner  and 
using  the  sol-fa  syllables,  the  ascending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale 
of  C,  (Do)  the  notes  of  tne  key-chord  of  C  (Do  Mi  SoT  Do),  in  any  order, 
and  also  small  groups  of  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  of  C  as  written  by 
the  examiner. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation.— To  Sol-fa  slowly  from  the  examiner's  pointing  on 
the  modulator  in  any  key— the  key  tone  and  chord  being  given  ;  the  tones 
of  the  Do  choixl  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  stepwise 
succession. 

Time  Test. 

Staff  JNotatiofi.— To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "laa  "  an  exercise 
in  2-2  or  4  4  time,  which  shall  include  minims  and  crotchets. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation : — To  sing  on  one  ^tone  to  the  syllable  "laa"  an 
exercise  including  one  pulse  and  two  pulse  tones,  in  two  pulse  or  four  pulse 
measure. 

Song  Test. 

To  sing  in  unison  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly,  any  one  of  at  least 
five  school  songs  previously  prepared. 

Uppek  Diyifiioy—StiVidarcU  IV,  and  upumxls. 

Note  Test. 

iSfaH/fiVbto<ta7i.— To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner,  using 
the  Sol-fa  svllables,  a  series  of  notes  in  the  key  of  C  containing  an  F  sharp 
contradicted  by  an  F  natural,  and  a  B  flat  contradicted  by  a  B  natural. 
The  F  sharp  should  be  approached  by  the  note  G  and  return  to  G,  and  the 
B  flat  should  be  approached  by  C  and  followed  by  A. 

Tofm  Sol-fa  iVo^i^ton. —-(Modulator)  (a)  To  Sol-fa  from  the  examiner's 
pointing  on  the  Modulator,  or  from  dictation  in  any  key,  simple  passages 
m  the  maior  diatonic  scale,  including  fc  and  ta,  in  stepwise  progression 
used  thus :  s  fe  s— d'  ta  1. 

(  Written  or  printed)  ib), — To  Sol-fa  at  sight  a  written  or  printed  exercise 
including  the  notes  of  do-chord  in  any  order,  and  any  other  notes  of  Uie 
major  diatonic  scale  in  stepwise  succession.  The  exercise  not  to  contain 
any  difficulties  of  time. 

TiifE  Test. 

Staff  NotaJtion, — To  sing  on  one  soimd  to  the  syllable  "laa"  an  exercise 
in  4-4  or  3-4  time  containing  semibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  and  (luavers, 
with  dotted  minims,  and  rests  on  non -accented  portions  of  the  bar. 
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Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation, — To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "laa''an 
exercise  in  three  pulse  or  four  pulse  measure,  containing  one  pnlne  notcv 
half  pulse  notes  and  whole  pulse  rests  on  the  non-accented  pulaes  of  the 
measure. 

Song  Test. 

To  sing  in  unison  or  parts,  in  good  time  and  tune  and  with  due  expression, 
any  one  of  at  least  five  school  songs  previously  pre^tared. 

Notes  and  Sugoe8TIONs. 

1.  The  singing  should  not  be  too  loud. 

2.  The  songs  should  be  varied  in  character  and  include  the  National 
Anthem. 

3.  Some  new  songs  should  be  learned  every  year. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Needlework. 

Lower  Division. — {Junior  Sfandanl  and  Stfindfuxl  I.) 

1.— Needle  Drill.    Position  Drill. 

2.~A  strip  of  calico  or  other  cotton  material  in  simple  hemming  with 
coloured  cotton  in  two  colours  in  order.  Not  less  than  4  inches  should  be 
shown  in  each  colour. 

3.— Hemming,  seaming,  felling.  Any  useful  articles  showing  these  three 
stitches. 

Middle  Di\  ihios, —iStandm-ds  II.  and  III.) 

l.—The  work  of  the  previous  division.  Stitching  on  coarse  material, 
) Seating,  putting  on  a  i)and,  sewing  on  strings.  A  simple  imtrimmcd 
garment ;  e.g.y  an  apron,  pinafore,  or  })etticoat. 

2.— Simple  darning  on  stocking  web  or  on  single  thread  canvas  or  cheese 
cloth. 

Upper  Division.— (*V^/iw/aiT/«  IV.  and  uptvafds.) 

1. — The  work  of  the  previous  division.  Gathering  and  setting  iii- 
Making  a  button-hole.  A  simple  untrimmed  garment ;  e.g.,  a  cTiiM's 
overall  or  chemise. 

2.— Patching  a  calico  or  print  garment. 

3.-  Herring-bone  stitch. 

4.  —Darning  a  thin  place,  a  hole,  a  tear. 

Practical  Teaching  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

[.Vll  schools  are  required  to  illustrate  the  teaching  in  Elementary  Science, 
General  and  Agricultural,  bv  ex]x;riments — includinf^  simple  experiments 
on  plant  germination,  life  ana  growth,  the  different  kinds  of  soil  and  their 
improvement  and  use  of  manures  —carried  on  by  means  of  plants  grown  in 
pots  or  boxes.] 

To  obtain  the  extra  grant  under  Article  112  the  follo^Wng  conditions 
must  Ije  met : — 

1.  A  plot  of  land  ut  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent  um)»t  k 
pro  video. 

2.  The  plot  must  be  surrounded  by  a  good  and  sufficient  fence,  and  the 
possession  of  it  legally  defined. 

3.  The  plot  must  be  used  as  an  experiment  ground  to  illustrate  the 
lessons  on  Agriculture  given  in  the  school :  /.e.,  to  illustrate  plant  life  and 
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growth,  to  show  the  effect  of  diffei'eiit  uiethod^  of  preparing  the  soil,  tlie 
necessity  of  the  presence  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  the  results  of  the  use 
of  different  manures  ;  to  pixxiuce  practical  skill  in  agricultural  operations 
such  as  pi'eparing  and  tending  the  ground  for  crops,  planting,  pnining. 
grafting,  &c.,  treatment  of  pests,  culture  of  the  ordinary  products  ot 
Jamaica  (not  necessarily  cmly  those  generally  found  in  the  district)  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

4.  Every  bo^  in  the  school  above  11  years  of  age  must  attend  the 
)>ructical  teachinjg  in  the  ex])eriment  plot  for  at  least  two  of  the  four  hours 
ret|uired  to  be  given  to  it,  and  the  teaching  shall  be  open  to  girls  :  all  who 
take  ijart  in  it  must  undertake  such  work  as  their  strength  ancl  state  of 
prog^e^ss  enables  them  to  do;  c.^y.,  the  younger  children  can  water,  weed, 
and  tidy  the  ground,  the  less  advanced  among  the  older  boys  dig,  mix  and 
carry  manure,  &c.,  and  the  more  advanced  prune,  ^ft,  (fee. :  all  must  be 
taught  to  observe  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  plants  as  affected  by  the 
different  methods  of  cultivation,  the  different  effects  of  sui*face  digging  and 
deep  trenching,  &c.,  what  to  do  with  leaves,  weeds  and  other  refuse,  <kc. 

.").  The  list  of  tools  provided  must  be  approved  by  the  Insijcctor  ;  as  a 
rule  the  following  will  Ikj  required  for  each  dozen  children  : 

3  Light  Machettes. 

2  Rakes. 

2  Garden  Slides :  small  size. 

2  Demerara  Forks— 3  or  4  prongs. 

3  Hoes,  small  size  only,  for  friable  soil  (loam  or  marl).    Pruning 
Knives ;  &c. 

6.  Everything  gixjwn  should  if  ix>ssible  be  sold,  and  after  the  payment 
of  necessary  ex^jeiises  one-thii*d  of  the  net  proceeds  must  go  to  the  Teacher, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  must  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or  other 
necessaries  of  cultivation,  text-books,  and  other  books  dealing  with 
country  life. 

7.  No  credit  will  l)e  given  to  any  school  for  ordinary  cultivation  conducted 
on  unscientific  methods  :  but  only  for  cultivation  in  the  methods  of  experi- 
ment and  teaching  laid  down  by  the  Agiicultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
taught  to  the  Teachers  and  Students  by  the  officers  of  the  Station  or  others 
in  the  Training  College  and  elsewhere. 

Note, — For  the  present  and  imtil  fiu-ther  notice  gi*ants  will  continue  to 
be  given  for  intelligent  and  careful  teaching  and  cultivation  on  the  lines  of 
the  last  revision  of  the  Code  of  1899  to  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  proper  methods  of  teaching  Practical 
Aigriculture. 

Advanced  Course  op  Manual  Training. 

The  following  advanced  course  is  prei>ared  for  boys  of  Standard  V.  and 
VI.  in  town  schools,  where  a  central  place  is  fitted  with  appliances  for 
manual  training.  A  special  grant  for  fairly  efficient  teaching  of  this 
subject  will  be  given. 

Drawing. 

Mechanical  Dy\ixving, — To  understand  and  be  able  to  execute  a  full 
working  drawing  (plan,  elevation,  section  and  isometric  or  oblique  pro- 
jection) of  an  exercise  or  model  to  ne  afterwards  executed  in  wood. 

To  make  rapid  freehand  sketches  of  exercises  or  models  that  have  been 
executed  in  wood. 

To  constnict  all  the  ordinary  plane  figures  by  geometry. 

Manual  Occupations. 

Woodwork — Ist  Year. 

Combined  exercises  in  drawing  and  modellings  Acquaintance  with  prin- 
cii^al  tools  used  ;  their  constiniction,  proi)er  use,  method  of  sharpening,  «fec. 
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Graduated  pi-actical  exercises  in  planing  and  rawing  ;  altso  simple  joints 
and  simple  models. 

Woodwork — 2nd  Year, 

More  advanced  practical  exercitjes  involving  the  use  of  additional  took 

Abilitv  to  sharpen  a  plane-iron,  chisel,  gouge,  &c. 

Knowledge  of  timber— its  growth,  felling,  seasoning,  market  foraw, 
value,  drc.,  &c. 

Knowledge  of  nailn,  screwn,  glue  and  other  material  used  in  the 
workshop. 

ORr.ANIZATION   AND  DiSCIPUNE. 

Marks  arc  awarded  to  schools  for  Organization  and  Discipline. 

Organization, — In  awarding  marks  for  Organization,  the  Inspector  will 
liave  I'egard  (a)  to  [the  neatness  and  order  of  the  school  premises  and 
furniture  and  their  suitability ;  (b)  the  proper  classification  of  tiie 
scholars  both  for  teaching  and  examination  ;  (c)  the  suitableness  of  the 
programme  of  work  for  the  several  Standai'ds  and  for  the  members  of  the 
staff,  88  shown  in  the '  time-table ;  and  (d)  the  Inspector  will  take  into 
account  the  condition  of  the  school  records,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  requirements  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  them  have  been 
met.  The  marking  of  Organization  will  be  affected  by  the  results  of  any 
special  visits  the  Inspector  may  have  been  able  to  pay  during  the  year. 

In  Infant  »Schools  niuch  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  adequate 
supply  of  suitable  furniture  and  appliances  and  the  sufficiency  of  materiai 
for  work  (especially  of  the  younger  scholars)  along  Kindergaiten  lines. 

Di^icijdine,— The  ordinary  discipline  of  the  Hchool,  to  be  satisfactory, 
must  be  prompt  and  exact,  vet  maintained  without  harshness  and  without 
noisv  demonstration  of  autnority.  In  Infant  Schools  the  quiet  tone,  the 
gentle,  pleasing  manner  of  the  teacher  with  the  little  children,  will  be 
specially  noted. 

Managers  and  Teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  Insjiector  that  all 
reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  school,  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  the  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  langua^ 
of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  im- 
portance of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  resi)ect  for 
others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act.  In  Liarticuhur,the 
honesty  of  Uie  scholars  under  examination,  and  the  decree  of  interest  tliey 
diow  in  their  work,  will  be  taken  into  account ;  and  nisAi  marks  will  not 
be  given  unless  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  school  is  a  place  for  the 
formation  of  right  habits  as  well  as  a  place  of  instruction. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  scholars  in  an  Infant  School  wiU  comprise  two  Divisions : 

Division  I.— Preparatoi-y  Standaitl  (A)—  4  to  6  yeai-s. 

Division  II.- Junior  Standard  (B)  and  Standard  I— 6  to  8  years.  [It 
will  often  l>e  advisable,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  that  children  prepared  to 
enter  Standard  I.  be  transferred  to  an  ordinary  school,  leaving  only  the 
Preparatory  Standard  and  the  Junior  Standard.] 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  Standard  and  Standard  1.  nijl 
be  that  prescribed  for  those  Standards  in  Schedule  A,  together  with  sudi 
[K>rtions  of  the  S))ecial  Course  of  Infant  Instruction  as  are  appropriate  to 
those  Standai-ds,  including  the  "Manual  (Peculations"  prescribed  for  them 
in  Schedule  A. 

The  com-se  of  instruction  for  the  Preparatory  Standard  will  be  chiefly  of 
a  Kindergarten  nature,  but  will  include,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher 
and  to  the  extent  that  shall  be  determined  by  her,  some  of  the  aimpter 
work  of  the  Junior  Standard.    [See  Art.  28,  Notes.] 
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SPECIAL  COURSE  OF  INFANT  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  — LANGUAGE.--Through  conversation  and  in  connection  with  all 
lessons. 

IT. — Number  ;  Colour  ;  Yovm— (direct ioUy  jfonitir/n^  dimention^  mrface, 
ftutline).  To  be  learned  throupfh  observation,  and  chiefly  in  the  use  of 
Kindergarten  (lifts  and  by  Kindergarten  Occupations.  In  the  Occupations 
the  child  is  to  l)e  so  taught  that  his  own  i>owei-8  of  construction  and 
an*angement  will  be  developed,  and  also  his  power  of  expression  through 
the  work  of  the  hand. 

GifU-'Th^  chief  gifts  are  :  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8. 

Occupations.— "^h^  chief  occupations  are  :  Building  ;  stick-laying ; 
drawing ;  paper-folding,  cutting,  and  pasting ;  modelling  in  clay  simme 
and  familiar  objects  of  nousehoTd  use,  or  of  plant  and  animal  life.  [Otner 
Occupations,  serving  in  a  like  purpose,  are  sewing  (outlines  of  figures),  and 
peas- work.] 

III.— MoRAL-s. — To  be  taught  (in  part)  through  (a)  Action  Songs ;  (b) 
Kindergarten  Games. 

[The  action  song  and  the  organized  play  lead  the  child  to  self-activity 
and  to  reproduce  in  a  simple  wav  some  of  the  doings  he  observes  in  the 
social  world  about  him.  He  is  thus  to  learn  his  moral  relations  to  others  ; 
U>  respect  their  rights  while  maintaining  his  own.] 
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SCHEDULE  B. 
Curriculum  for  Training  Colleges. 

Preparatory  Statement. 

The  reviBion  of  the  Curriculum  for  Training  Colleges  has  become  neces- 
sary, in  onler  to  provide  a  two  years'  course  of  training  to  be  taken  by  the 
majority  of  Students,  and  to  be  supplement^  at  a  later  stage  ;  to  provide 
for  fuller  instruction,  through  observation  and  experiment  and  practical 
demonHtration,  in  agriculture,  and  elementary  science  chiefly  connected 
therewith  ;  and  to  introduce  a  practicable  amount  of  manual  training,  along 
Kin<lergarten  lineH  for  women,  and  more  extended  manual  training  for 
men. 

A  prominent  aim  in  arranging  the  Curriculum  has  been  to  ensure  tbat 
the  Students  who  become  Teachers  shall  have  a  thorough  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  what  they  will  teach  to  school  children,  tctf^ther  with  aa 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  true  principles  and  best  methods  of  teaching^  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  actual  experience  in  the  use  of  such  methods  m  the 
elementary  (practising)  school.  It  is  expected  that  in  all  the  subjects  the 
lessons  as  given  to  the  Students  by  the  College  Tutors  will  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  exemplify  the  best  method  of  giving  lessons  to  children 
ui)on  the  same  or  similar  subjects. 

Another  prominent  aim  has  been  to  secure  general  intelligence  and  alert- 
nesM  of  mind  ;  also,  a  taste  for  reading,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  books 
most  desirable  to  be  read,  fitting  students  to  guide  and  assist  their  future 
pupils  in  the  reading  of  books  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  found 
m  school  libraries  in  many  scho<»ls.  The  fact  is  recognised  in  the  C^nrri- 
culum  that  a  Teacher's  range  of  knowledge  should  extend  beyond  what  he 
will  be  refiuired  to  teach. 

The  Curriculum  has  been  framed  so  as  to  exclude,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
mere  memorizing  of  such  details  as  are  not  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
an  efficient  teacher ;  but  for  puri>oses  of  illustrating  general  truths  and 
principles.  Tutors  will  frequently  find  it  profitable  to  go  further  into 
details  than  is  prescril)ed.  The  Curi'iculum  is  to  be  regaraed  not  as  indi- 
cating the  maxiinum  of  iiiHtniction  that  ntiay  profitalHy  be  given,  but  as 
prescribing  the  minimum  of  instruction  that  is  required.  The  examination 
tests  are  to  be  liased  \x\yox\  what  is  prescribed. 

After  cx)mi>leting  their  two  years  course  in  College  many  Students  will 
enter  upon  their  work  as  teachers,  while  a  smaller  ntimber  of  Students  will 
continue  in  College  for  a  third  year.  Teachers  who,  after  taking  a  two 
years'  course  in  College,  have  haa  three  years  of  actual  work  as  teachers, 
may  take  the  third  years  course,  in  jiart  as  home  study,  to  be  completed  as  a 
rule  in  a  Training  College  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  ^  The 
Dei)artment  may  accept  a  shorter  term  than  six  months  in  a  Training 
Collejse,  but  not  less  than  three  months,  in  cases  where  a  course  of 
additional  reading^  to  be  prescril^ed,  in  pursued  vath  intelligent  compre- 
hension to  the  satisfaction  of  the  De|>artment  as  a.scertained  by  an  exami- 
nation to  be  arranged  for. 

Reading  and  Recitation. 

FiR«T  Year  :— 

To  read  with  fluency,  ease  and  expression,  with  full  understanding 
and  ability  to  explain  to  a  class,  lessons  from  the  ordinarv  books  used  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  Island.  Special  weight  will  be  attached  to 
distinct  articulation  and  clear  enunciation.    [See  Note  1.] 

Ability  to  use  a  dictionary  intelligently,  with  knowledge  of  marks  of 
jjronunciation  and  the  several  uses  of  italics. 

To  recite,  with  ai>propriato  expression,  three  or  four  simple  poems  of 
varied  character,  of  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  120  lines. 
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In  the  case  of  each  Student  a  certificate  will  be  required  from  the 
Principal  that  the  Student  has  read  during  the  year,  under  supervision,  at 
least  one  prose  work  by  a  standard  author.    [See  Notes  2  and  3.] 

Second  Year  :— 

Heading,  as  in  first  year,  and  of  a  more  advanced  character.  One- 
third  of  the  i*^ding  lessons  should  be  historical,  including  current  history. 
To  read  newspapers,  and  current  periodicals,  including  educational  periodi- 
cals.   [See  Note  4.] 

Full  knowledge  of  abbreviations  ordinarily  occurring  in  current  litem- 
ture. 

To  recite  with  appropriate  expression  two  poems,  differing  in  character, 
of  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  120  lines. 

A  certificate  from  the  Principal,  as  above, — the  book  to  be  of  a  different 
character  fix>m  that  of  the  first  year  :  also,  a  certificate  that  the  student  has 
read  a  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Third  Year  :— 

Advanced  Reading.    Reading  from  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

To  recite  with  appropnate  expression  one  or  two  poems  of  not  less  than 
120  lines  in  the  aggregate. 

A  certificate  from  the  Principal  as  above,  that  the  Student  has  read  two 
standai-d  works,  prose  or  poetry ;  also,  a  certificate  that  the  Student  has  read 
a  book  of  general  history. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1. — To  secure  distinct  articulation  and  clear  enunciation  there  will  need 
to  be  systematic  exercises  in  vocal  drill  throughout  the  course. 

2.— The  book  to  be  read  by  the  Student  should  be  selected  by  the 
Princijial  and  the  selection  approved  by  the  Department.  The  contents  of 
the  work  should  form  the  suoject  of  convei-sational  discussion  between  the 
Tutors  and  Students,  and  the  volume  might  be  the  same  for  a  group  of 
four  to  eight  Students  in  cases  where  there  would  be  several  such  groups. 

3. — ^The  book  read  by  the  Student  may  be  one  of  the  books  from  which 
an  extract  is  selected  by  the  £xaminer  to  be  read  at  the  Oral  Examination. 
An  intelligent  understanding  of  the  extract  read  will  be  expected. 

4. — A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  to  be  provided  for  the  reading  of 
Students  should  be  given  to  the  Education  Department  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year. 

5.— In  their  reading  the  Students  should  be  trained  to  the  habitual  use  of 
the  dictionary  and  atlas,  and  should  be  accustomed  to  make  iu»e  of  other 
books  of  reference. 

6. — It  is  not  ex{)ected  that  in  any  year  the  \eading  will  be  limited  to  the 
Syllabus. 

Writing. 

First  Second,  and  Third  Year  :— 

Specimens  of  penmanship  shown  in  setting  copies  in  text  hand  and 
small  hand. 

Writing  on  blackboard. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

The  penmanship  shown  in  the  examination  papers,  generally,  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Blackboard  writing  will  be  tested  at  the  same  time  with  practice 
teaching.  It  will  include  the  writing  of  sentences  to  serve  as  a  reading 
lesson,  and  the  setting  of  sums  for  an^^  Standard. 

It  is  important  that  Students  acquire  a  large,  bold,  clear  style  of  black- 
board writing. 
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English. 
First  Year  :— 

To  write  from  dictation  passages  (prose  and  poetry)  of  moderate 
diiUculty,  involving  the  use  of  the  common  punctuation  marks. 

Spelling  ;  word-building ;  common  piefixes  and  afiSxes. 

Business  forms  ;  letter- writing,  to  include  business  letters. 

To  writo  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  simple  story,  read  with 
onlinary  quickne8H-;^l20  to  150  words). 

Paraphrasing  of  simple  modem  i)oetry. 

Simple  analysis  and  parsing. 

Second  Year  :— 

Dictation   as    in    first    year,  with    full    knowledge   of   marks  of 
punctuation. 
More  extended  exercises  in  word-building. 
Fuller  knowledge  of  letter -writing  and  business  fonus. 
Writing  in  simple  language  short  essays  on  given  subjects. 
To  give  a  concise  report  of  a  public  lecture  or  a  discussion. 
Paraphrasing  as  in  nrst  year. 
Full  analjTsis  and  i^arsing  of  modern  prose  and  poetry. 

Third  Y'bar  :— 

As  in  previous  years,  with  more  difficult  e*«ay  writing  and  more 
extended  rejwrtH  of  lectures  and  discussions. 
Paraphrasing  of  modem  poetry. 
Analysis  and  parsing  as  above. 
Stmcture  of  worrls  ;  roots  ;  prefixes  and  affixes. 

Arithmetic. 
First  Year  :— 

Elementary  Rules  ;    Money  ;   Weights  and  Measures :   Fractions, 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  ;  Metric  System  ;  Practice  ;  Bills  of  Parcels  ;  Simple 
household  Accounts  ;  Pwportion,  T^nitary  Method. 
Exercises  in  Mental  Aritiimetic. 

Segokd  Year:— 

Proportion  ;    Percentages ;    Interest ;    Profit    and    Loss ;   Simp 
Problems,  occurring  in    every-day  life,  in  Linear,    Square,   and   Cud 
Measure ;  Square  lioot. 
Exercises  m  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Third  Year  :— 

Review  of  the  work  of  previous  years,  with  more  advanced  question 
and  more  extensive  applications  of  (lercentages,  including  Stocks. 

Notes  and  Sug(?estion8. 

1.— In  addition  to  six^cial  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  a  portion  of 
the  time  given  to  each  lesson  in  Arithmetic— ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent- 
should,  as  a  rale,  be  devoted  to  sim])lc  mental  exercises  introductory  to  the 
lesson. 

2.— Students  may  be  re<]uired  to  do  addition  and  multiplication  sums  in 
money,  within  a  specified  time,  as  a  t&st  of  accuracy  and  speed. 

3. — It  is  expected  that  all  written  work  will  be  done  with  such  regard  to 
neatness  and  method  as  would  make  it  a  satisfactory  model  for  scholars  in 
elementary  schools. 

4. — To  the  Arithmetic  paper  for  the  Second  Year  there  will  be  appended 
a  certain  proportion  of  questions  in  Algebra,  which  may  be  taken,  option- 
aUy,  as  alternative  to  certain  questions  in  Arithmetic,  by  those  Students 
who  passed  in  first  class  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Ist  Y'ear  Examination ;  also^ 
by  others,  in  exceptional  cases,  who  receive  special  permission  from  the 
Department  to  take  the  alternative  questions  in  Algebnu 
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These  oueations  in  Algebra  will  not  extend  beyond  the  four  simple  rales, 
and  simple  ©q^iiations  of  one  unknown  quantity,  with  easy  problems  leading 
to  such  equations. 

School  Management 
First  Year  :— 

Characteristics  of  Children.  Leadins  Principles  of  Teaching,  as 
founded  upon  fundamental  laws  of  the  mina  affecting  the  acquisition  of 
knowlege,  and  as  applied  in  methods  of  teaching  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and 
Object  Lessons. 

Notes  of  Lessons.  A  lesson  in  Reading  or  Arithmetic  to  be  given  in 
presence  of  the  Examiner.    Three  lessons  to  be  prepared.-  -[See  Note  2a.] 

AI90 — in  Won^a  Collegeg, — 

Infant  Teaching. 

Characteristios  of  Infants — 4  to  6  and  6  to  8  years  of  age. 

Characteristics  ojf  a  successful  Infant  School  Teacher. 

Principles  of  Kindei>garten  Teachiiig,  Adaptation  of  same  to  teaching 
the  following  t6  children  in  Infant  Sohoob,  and  the  lower  Standards  in 
elementary  schools ;  Languag;e  and  Reading ;  Number ;  Object  Lessons 
chiefly  on  common  natural  objects. 

Second  Year  :— 

Principles  of  Teaching :  (i.)  aa  foundtvl  upon  fundamental  laws  of 
the  mind  affecting  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  attiiinment  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  manual  skill,  and  the  formation  of  character ;  (ii.)  as 
applied  in  methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects  in  the  Code. 

The  adaptation  of  Kindergarten  methods  and  manual  training  to  ordinary 
elementary  schools ;  the  practicable  extent  and  necessary  limitations. 

Best  methods  of  organization ;  time  table ;  school  appliances ;  school 
records  and  forms. 

Discipline. 

A  lesson,  which  may  be  on  any  subject  in  the  Code,  to  be  given  in 

firesence  of  the  Examiner.    Four  lessons  to  be  prepared. — [See  Note  2b.] 
n  addition  to  the  above,  the  Examiner  may  require  a  Student  to  conduct 
a  class  in  Swedish  Drill. 

Also — in  Women* 8  Colleges — 

Infant  Teaching. 

Aim  of  an  Infant  School ;  best  method  of  organization  ;  essential 
elements  of  good  discipline. 

How  to  teach  Language  and  Reading;  Number  ;  Writing;  Object 
Lessons,  to  include  Lessons  on  Form  and  Colour ;  Singing ;  Drill ;  Games ; 
Story-telling ;  Drawing  on  blackboard. 

How  most  effectively  to  give  direct  and  indirect  instruction  in  Scripture 
and  Morals. 

Practice  in  the  following  occupations :  building  (Gifts  iii.  and  iv.) ; 
drawing— on  chequers,  and  free  hand ;  stick-laying ;  paper-folding ;  clay- 
mouldiiig. 

Th&  beet  methods  of  teaching  these  to  scholars  in  Infant  Schools  and 
the  lower  Standards  of  ordinary  eleinentary  schools ;  limitations  of  their 
profitable  use. 

Third  Year  :— - 

For  Men  :  Review  of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Educational  Reformers :  Comenius ;  Pestalozzi ;  Froebel ;  Spencer. 
Their  educational  principles,  and  their  life,  so  far  as  directly  connected 
with  their  educational  work. 

For  Women :  Review  of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

FroebeVs  life  and  educational  uork.  The  essential  harmony  of  his 
educational    principles    with    those   of   Comenius   and    Pestalozzi.    The 
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adaptation  of  his  methods  to  Infant  Schools  in  Jamaica,  and  the  lower 
Standards  of  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  (a)  First  Year  Students  will  lie  I'ecjuired  to  sjiend,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  fifty  hours  in  the  })racti.sing  school.  Part  of  this  time,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Tutor,  may  be  s^ient  in  observation. 

(b)  Second  Year  Students  will  be  required  to  spend  in  the  practising 
school  during  the  year  100  hours,  of  which  at  least  seventy-five  are  to  be 
spent  in  actual  teaching  ^  provided  that  the  hours  spent  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  in  visiting  neighbouring  schools  under  guidance  will  be 
accepted,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  hours,  as  equivalent  to  that  number  of 
hours  in  the  practising  school. 

(c)  Thiixi  Year  Students  will  be  required  to  siiend  at  least  sixty  hours 
during  the  year  in  teaching  in  the  practising  scnool.  Two  jieriods  of  not 
more  than  a  week  each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  should  be  giunted 
to  Third  Year  Students  to  visit  the  best  neighbouring  schools.  The 
Students  should  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Principal  notes  of  the  visit  to 
each  school. 

2.  (a)  The  three  lessons  prepared  by  First  Year  Students  .shall  consist  of 
one  in  the  Arithmetic  and  two  in  Reading,  or  Vi4^e  x*ei'sa^  one  le.<won  of  the 
two  to  l>e  for  a  lower  Standard  and  the  other  for  a  higher  Stiindard. 

(b)  The  lessons  to  l>e  given  by  Second  and  Third  Year  Students  at  the 
Examination  should  include  in  the  aggregate  (if  v»ossilile)  all  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  Code,  (except  Sewing  and  Manual  Training)  and  should 
be  distributed  among  all  Standards  or  Divisions  of  the  sohcxil. 

3.  Third  Year  Students  will  be  prasent  at  the  ])mctioe  teaching  of  some 
First  or  Second  Year  Students,  at  the  Examination,  and  shall  then  preiwre 
for  the  Examiner  a  writteii  criticism  of  the  teaching  and  the  Notes  of 
Lesson.     One  hour  will  be  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

4.  Iksides  sjx.*cial  questions  .set  on  the  subject  of  School  Management,  it 
is  int<}nde<l  that  the  Examination  tests  in  each  subje<'t  shall  inclu<le  ques- 
tions as  to  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  and  i'ea8ons  for  pi'ocesse^. 

5.  The  Students  should  be  proficient  in  such  exercises  in  Swedish  Drill  as 
can  be  introduced  advantageously  into  elementary  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  any  other  instruction  fidven  in  lectures  by  College 
Tutors,  it  will  be  exnected  of  Students  that  tney  show  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  text-books,  as  follows  : — 

First  Year, — The  text-books  prescribed  for  Pupil  Teachers,  and  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  Roark's  "  Method  in  Education  " ;  pp.  12-39 ;  63-70 ; 
103-134 ;  260-280.  Also— {in  Women's  Colleges)  [Text-book  prescribed  by 
the  Department]. 

Second  Tear. —As  above ;  Roark  complete,  excepting  chapters  XIII.  aud 
XIV.  Also- (in  Women's  Colleges)  [Text-book prescnbed  oy  the  Depart- 
ment]. 

Third   Year, — As    above.      Quick's    Essays    on    Comenius,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Spencer.    Spencer's  Essay  on  Education,  Chapters  II.  and  III.    In 
Wof7ien's  Colleges,  [Text-book  prescribed  by  the  Department]. 

It  is  recommended  that  College  Tutora  themselves  make  free  use  of,  and 
train  the  Students  to  use,  for  reference,  the  text-books  used  heretofore  and 
any  others  of  high  repute  in  which  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  are 
set  forth. 

Scripture   and   Morals. 
ScRiPTURi  Knowledge. 

(A)  Chief  facts  recorded  in  Genesis  to  Judges,  inclusive.     Matthew. 

(B)  Chief  facte  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Luke, 
Leading  facte  in  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
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(C)  The  chief  Pi-ophets.  Outlineft  of  Histoiy  of  Israel  from  the  Captivity 
to  the  Chnstian  Era     John.    Acts. 

In  1901,  and  every  alternate  year  thereafter,  First  and  Second  Yeap 
Students  will  be  examined  in  A^  and  in  1902,  and  ^very  alternate  yeap 
thereafter,  they  will  be  examined  m  B. 

In  1901,  Third  Year  Students  wall  be  examined  in  A ;  and  every  year 
thereafter  they  will  be  examined  in  C. 

[In  1900,  all  Students  will  be  examined  in  Scripture  under  the  former 
Code.] 

Students  to  commit  to  memory  the  passages  required  to  be  learnt  by  the 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools : — 

First  Year — Passages  for  Lower  and  Middle  Division. 
Second  Year — Passages  for  Upper  Division. 
Third  Year — As  above. 

Morals. 

Lessons  in  Morals,  distributed  as  above,  covering  the  subjects  prescribed 
Elementary  Schools. 

Geography. 
First  Year  :— 

Meaning  and  uses  of  maps,  exemplified  by  drawing  maps  of  school 

{)remises  and  district  surrounding  school.  General  notions  of  latitude  and 
ongitude. 

Tne  world.  Distribution  of  land  and  water.  Geographical  definitions 
with  prominent  illustiations. 

The  continents  ;  island  gjoups  :  chief  islands  ;  relative  size  conii)ared 
with  Jamaica ;  chief  mountain  ran^s  and  plains  ;  chief  i)eninsulas, 
isthmuses  and  ca])cs. 

The  oceans  ;  (;hief  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  liver  systems,  bays,  gulfs,  straits. 

The  chief  countries,  with  their  capitals  ;  relative  size  compared  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  chief  productions  of  those  countries  ;  the  interchange  direct  or 
indirect,  of  these  ])roducts  with  those  of  Jamaica. 

An  outline  map  of  one  of  the  continents  to  be  supi)lied.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  fill  in  the  chief  physical  features  and  most  imiK)rtant  towns. 

Second  Year  : 

Outlines  of  the  Geography  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  also  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
[Minute  details  not  required.]  Geography  of  Jamaica,  more  in  detail. 
A  general  knowledge  of  localities  made  prominent  through  current  political 
events. 

Eaces  and  'Religions  of  Mankind.  Types  of  Government.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  know  the  diifferent  types  of  government,  and  to  what  tjrpe 
the  government  of  every  important  country  of  the  worla  belongs. 

Mathematical  Ge^raphy :  General  Notions  of  the  Earth  as  a  planet  in 
the  solar  system.  Form  and  size,  and  motions  of  the  Earth.  Day  and 
Night,  and  the  Sea.sons.  The  Zones.  Fuller  knowledge  of  latitude  and 
longtitude. 

Physical  Geography.  Formation  of  land  by  the  action  of  water  and 
other  agencies.  Mountains,  rivers,  and  river  valleys.  Climate,  winds, 
rain,  dew,  etc,    [See  Note.] 

Students  will  be  required  to  fill  in  chief  physical  features  and  important 
towns  in  an  outline  map  to  be  supplied  to  them  of  the  British  Isles,  or 
any  considerable  dependency  of  the  British  Empire,  or  the  United  States, 
or  (with  fuller  details)  Jamaica. 

Third  Year  : — 

Fuller  knowledge  of  the  work  of  first  and  second  years.  More 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
Geography  of  Europe  (Minute  details  not  required). 

Maps  as  in  Second  Year.  Also,  to  show  proficiency  in  drawing  maps  on 
blackl)oard. 
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Note, — Second  Year  Students  in  Women's  Colleges  will  be  exempted 
from  examination  in  Physical  Gec^raphy.  The  teaching  of  Physical 
Geo^phy  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  exemplified  and  illustrated  by  the 
physical  features  of  Jamaica. 

Elementary  Science  [General  and  Agricultural] 
First  Year  :— 

1.  A  course  of  elementary  i)hysics  and  chemistry  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  life  and  food  of  plants  and  to  a  knoAvledge  of  the  comixwition 
of  soils  and  manures.    The  course  to  consist  of  :— 

The  proi^erties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases, 

Chemical  and  physical  changes, 

Elements  and  compounds,  atoms  and  molecules. 

Use  of  symbols  and  chemical  formuliie. 

The  occurrence,  preparation,  and  properties  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Chlorine,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Nitrogen,  and  Carbon. 

The  composition  of  the  Atmosphere  and  of  substances. found  in  it  suoh 
as  water,  carbon-dioxide,  ammonia. 

Chemical  combination— Examples  of  its  various  forms  being  given  that 
the  following  terms  may  be  understood  \— Oxidation^  adds,  salU  {€,g,, 
nitrates,  chloHdes,  sulphates,  <£rc.). 

2.  An  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Tropical  Readers :  Book  i.  Part  ii. ; 
Book  ii..  Parts  i.  and  iv. 

3.  One  lesson  each  week  to  be  given  by  the  Tutors  of  the  College, 
dealing  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  common  life  and  with  objects 
familiar  to  school  children.  The  lesson  to  be  of  such  a  nature  and  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  kind  of  lessons  suited  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  the  best  methods  of  giving  such  lessons  to  school 
children. 

The  illustrations  and  the  apparatus  used  for  exjieriments  should  lie 
chiefly  of  such  a  nature  and  so  inexpensive  that  they  may  be  provided  for 
and  made  use  of,  in  the .  elementary  schools  in  the  Island. 

Second  Year  :— 

1.  Agriculture.    General  ideas  of  Scope  of  Subject : 

Atftiosphere,    Composition  and  action  of. 

Soils.    Origin  and  formation  ;  constituents  and  properties. 

Plant  Stinicture.    Root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed. 

Plant  Life,    Germination,  nutriticm,  storing  of  food,  chemica 
composition  of  plants. 

Cultivation,    Tillage,  drainage,  irrigation,  manuring. 
Crops. 

Box-Gardening, — In  addition  to  out-door  cultivation,  experiments  and 
illustrations  such  as  are  recommended  in  the  French  Scheme  of  Agriculture 
for  Elementary  Schools,  with  plants  grown  in  boxes,  Ac,  gQiouM  receive 
much  attention.  Disused  soap  boxes,  kerosine  oil  tins,  &c.,  might  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Obiect  lessons  as  in  first  year,  during  the  first  term  of  the  second. 
For  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  general  laws  of  health  in  connection 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  human  body. 

3.  Students  to  have  opportunities  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge  by 
visits  to  museums,  public  gardens,  manufacturing  establishments,  etc. 

Note.—The  object  lessons  given  to  students  during  the  first  two  years  of 
their  training  must  include  all  subjects  in  Schedule  A,  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  work  prescribed  in  the  Training  College  Syllabus, 
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Domestic  Economy, 
For  Women's  Colleges. 


First  Year  :— 


A.  Care  of  the  body. 

B.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  on  sectional  and  plain  i)aper  the  undermentioned  garments 

and  to  make  one  of  them :  a.  Cnila's  pinafore  and  overall ;  b.  Cotton 
petticoat ;  r.  Chemise  or  woollen  vest. 

2.  Darning  on  materials  of  different  kinds  :  a.  A  thin  place  ;  b,  A  hole  ; 

c.  Tears  of  different  kinds. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  preparation,  and  under  supervision^  the  following 

lessons  to  a  clastt  :  1.  Drills  of  different  kinds ;  2.  Fixing  a  hem  and 
hemming  ;  3.  Seaming  ;  t.  Se>ving  and  felling ;  5.  Herring-boning  ; 
G.  Runnmg  and  felling. 

Second  Year  :— 

A.  Care  of  Children  from  birth  with  special  reference  to  cleanliness, 

food  and  clothing. 

B.  1.  Treatment  of  simple  accidents. 

2.  Nursing  hints  :  a.  Care  of  a  sick  person  ;  b.  The  sick  room. 

C.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  the  undermentioned  garments  on  sectional  and  plain  pai)er, 

and  to  make  one  of  them  :  a.  A  combination  ;  b.  A  simple  working 
dress ;  c.  A  pair  of  drawers. 

2.  To  put  a  patch  on— a.  Calico  or  linen  ;  b.  Print ;  c.  Flannel. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  {)reparation  and  under  supervision,  the  following 
lessons  to  a  class  :  1.  Darning — a  thin  place,  a  hole,  a  tear  ;  2.  Making  a 
band  ;  3.  Making  a  button  nole  ;  4.  Fixing  a  tape  on  a  band ;  5.  Fixing  a 
button  on  a  band ;  6.  Cutting  out  a  simple  pinafore. 

Third  Year  :— 

A.  Cookery. 

1.  Principles  of  boiling,  stewing,  roasting,  baking,  frying,  broiling. 

2.  Practice  in  the  cooking  of.  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  soup,  porridge,  cakes 
and  puddings. 

3.  Invalid  food  (practice  in  preparation). 

B.  Laundry  work. 

1.  Hints  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  used  in  washing  different  materials 
and  in  starching  and  ironing. 

2.  Practice  in  washing,  starching  and  ironing,  including  the  getting  up  of 
skirts,  blouses,  collars,  and  cuffs* 

C.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  on  sectional  and  on  plain  paper  the  undermentioned 
garments,  and  to  make  any  two  of  them :  a.  A  blouse ;  6.  A  skirt ;  c.  A 
boy's  shirt ;  d,  A  night  dress. 

2.  To  revise  darning  and  patching. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  preparation  and  under  supervision,  the  following 
lesson  to  a  class :  a.  Stitching  j  b.  Plaiting ;  c.  Setting  in  fathers ;  d  Cutting 
out  an  apron,  chemise  or  any  other  simple  garment ;  e.  Marking  if.  Making 
and  fixing  a  gusset ;  g.  Putting  on  a  strengthening  tape  {  h.  Patching  a 
woollen,  ^ico  or  print  garment. 
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Manual  Training. 
For  Men's  Colleges. 

First  Year  :— 

1.  P&per  folding  and  designing. 

2.  Coloui"  work. 

3.  Paper  modelling  and  cardboard  modelling. 

4.  Clay  modelling. 

5.  Simplified  woodwork. 

A  short  course  in  making  three  or  four  simple  models,  with  knife  and 
saw  as  cutting  tools,  such  as  may  be  done  on  a  simple  desk  or  table. 

Second  Year  :— 

A.  Woodwork. 

1.  Ejretrises  in  Joint  Work. — Simple  joints,  e.g.,  Housing,  Halving,  Half- 
lap,  Mortise  and  Tenon,  Bridle,  etc. 

2.  Modeh,—  8im)jle  geometrical  figures.  Plant  label,  Square  prism.  Flat 
ruler.  Octagonal  prism,  Round  ruler,  Flower-pot  cross,  etc. 

3.  7VW«. — Rip  and  tenon  saws,  Jack  and  Snioothing  planes.  Firmer 
chisels,  (Gouges,  Marking  Gauge,  Mortise  Gauge,  Rule,  Brace  and  bits,  etc. 

B.  Drawing. 

1.  Oiihoipnphic  Projection. — Simple  plans  and  elevations,  etc.,  drawn 
accurately  to  scale. 

2.  Isometric  Projection  drawn  to  scale. 

Third  Ye.vr:— 
A.    Woodwork. 

1.  Fjcercises  in  Joint  Work. — More  advanced  than  in  2nd  Year,  and  with 
simple  combinations,  e.g.,  Tongue  and  groove.  Notched  Halving  Oblique 
Halving,  Scarfing,  etc. 

2.  Mfj^kU-lW'Wch  H(K)k,  Pen  Tmy,  Flower  Pot  Stjuid,  Hat  Rack,  Nailed 
liox.  Bracket,  Tee  and  Set  Sijuares,  etc. 

3.  yew  7W!J.— Rebate  Plane,  Trying  Plane,  Mitre  Block,  Bevel  Spoke- 
shave,  Bow  Saw,  etc. 

15.     Dnvwing. 

1.  Orthoffrtmhlc  P rojeri ion.-  VVdu  (KK'Vation  Section)  of  simple  solids 
and  Jointh  iiiid  also  siuiple  combinations  of  ,luint.s  drawn  accurately  tu  scale. 

2.  Isomttn'r  and  Oblique  Projection.  -More  advanced  than  in  the  2iid 
year. 

iVb^e.— Two  hours  \^t  week  are  to  be  given  to  this  work. 

In  1900  the  Students  of  all  years  will  take  the  First  Yeatr's  course.  Iff 
1901  the  2nd  and  3rd  year  Students  will  take  the  Second  Year's  course. 
^  Besides  the  examination  in  the  work  for  their  own  year,  Second  and  Third 
Year  Students  will  be  tested  in  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first  year,  of 
which  they  will  be  expected  to  show  such  mastery  as  will  enable  them  Xo 
teach  the  same  to  scholars  in  elementary  schools. 

Geometry. 

First  Year— For  Men  and  Woven  :— 

Practical  Geometry 
GeometricQl  figures  with  instrurnenta  and  to  scale. 

■  _  • 

1.  To  divide' a  straight  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
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2.  To  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  with  ruler  and 
set  square  and  also  by  construction. 

3.  To  draw  perpendicular  lines  with  ruler  and  set  square  and  also  ^by 
construction. 

4.  To  construct  a  sauare,  oblong,  triangle,  and  any  regular  polygon,  the 
length  of  side  or  sides  oeing  given. 

5.  To  bisect  an  angle.    To  construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

Also  the  following : 

1.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

2.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  at  a  point  in  its  circumference. 

3.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  from  a  point  outside  its  circumference. 

4.  To  describe  two  circles  of  given  radii  touching  each  other. 

5.  To  describe  a  circle  to  jiass  through  three  given  points. 

6.  To  describe  a  circle  to  tom^h  three  given  straight  line»s. 

7.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  triangle. 

8.  To  inscribe  a  circle  within  or  describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 

9.  To  construct,  by  a  general  method,  any  regular  polygon,  one  of  its 
sides  being  given. 

10.  To  construct,  by  a  general  method,  any  regular  polygon,  its  circum- 
scribing circle  being  given. 

Second  Year.— For  Men. 

Euclid— Book  I.    1-26,  and  Easy  Riders. 

Third  Year.-  For  Men. 
Book  I.    27-48,  and  Easy  Riders. 

Algebra. 

For  Men  of  the  Third  Year  : — 

To  Least  Common  Multiple  ;  Fractions:  Simple  Equations  involving 
one  or  two  unknowns  ;  Simple  problems  involving  the  same. 

Vocal  Music. 
First  Year  :— 

Theory.— Stabt  Notation. 

JTotea.— Position  on  treble  and  bass  staves.  The  major  scales  C,  G,  and 
F.  Diatonic  intervals.  Relations  as  noted  by  the  terms  tonic,  dominant, 
and  sub-dominant. 

Tinie, — Value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  rests.  Signatures  of 
simple  time.    Accent.    Contents  of  measui'es  (bars). 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

J^otes. — Common  major  scale  ;  its  chorda!  structure.  Diatonic  intervals. 
Relations  as  noted  by  the  terms  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant.  The 
standard  scale  of  pitch,  and  the  relations  (in  pitch)  of  various  keys. 

Time, — The  accent  of  pulses.  Two,  three,  and  four  pulse  measure. 
Contents  of  measures.    Continuations,  rests,  and  simple  division  of  pulses. 

Practice. 
Singing  from  Modulator. 
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Second  Yeab  : — 

Theory. 

Musical  tenns  in  common  use. 

Compass  of  children's  voices.    General  rules  relating  to  voice-trajiing. 

Staff-Notation. 

Xoie$,—\A  in  first  year.  Major  and  minor  scales,  not  beyond  four  sharps 
and  four  flats.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals. 

Time, — As  in  first  year.    Compound  time. 
Accent  and  syncopation. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Notts,— Xa  in  first  year.  Migor  and  minor  scales.  Diatonic  and  chro- 
matic intervals.  Names  of  chromatic  tones.  Removes  of  key ;  bridge, 
notes  and  distinguishing  tones. 

7Vffi«.— The  measures  in  common  use.  Division  of  pulses  into  thirds  and 
quarters.  Transcription  of  values  by  halving,  doubling,  etc.  Accent  and 
syncopation. 

Practice. 

To  sing  an  easy  passage  in  a  m^jor  scale. 

Third  Year  :— 

As  in  previous  ^ears.  Singing  at  sight  a  passage  or  tune  of  only 
moderate  difficulty,  in  a  major  or  minor  key,  in  either  notation. 

To  rejjeat  and  afterwards  name  the  notes  of  a  simple  diatonic  phrase, 
comprising  not  more  than  four  notes  of  the  scale  of  C,  which  the  Examiner 
may  twice  sing  to  laa,  (or  play),  the  common  chord  having  first  been  given. 

Notes  and  Sucjoestions. 

1.  Singing  of  simple  jjart  songs  and  glees  by  the  Students  should  be 
practisecl. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  Tutors  allot  a  certain  ix>rtion  of  time  in  which 
Second  and  Third  Year  Students  may  practise  Harmonium  playing. 

Drawing. 
First  Ykar  :  - 

(a)  A  course  of  Kindergarten  Drawing  to  cover  the  Code  requirements 
for  Standards  I.  and  II. 

(b)  Free  hand,  and  with  the  ruler  and  set  square,  of  lines,  angles,  paral- 
lels and  the  simplest  right  lined  fonns. 

(c)  Free  hand  Drawing  of  regular  forms  and  of  curved  and  right  lined 
figures  from  the  flat. 

Second  Year  :— 

(a)  Free  hand  Drawing  more  advanced  than  in  the  First  Year. 

(b)  DifiwitKj  to  Scale. 

1.  Siuiplu  scales,  e.g.,  j  inch,  1  inch,  1-^  inches,  3  inches  to  the  foot  to 
show  incnes  ;  or  1,  2,  or  3  inches  to  10,  20  feet,  etc.,  to  show  feet. 

2.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches. 

3.  To  draw  a  plan  or  other  figure  on  squared  paper  from  a  sketch  having 
diuK^sions  marked  on  it. 

4.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plane  figures  to  scale. 

(c)  Drawing  from  models  of  regular  form  and  from  easy  common  objects. 
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Third  Year  :— 

Thorough  revision  of  work  of  previous  years,  with  abundant  practice  in 
blackboard  drawing,  and  more  extended  drawing  from  models  and  common 
objects. 

Notes  and  Suggehtions. 

1.  Drawing  should  be  taught  regularly  throughout  the  year  for  at  least 
li  hours  per  week  to  enable  Students  to  gain  the  facility  necessary  for 
teaching  Drav^ing. 

2.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching  the  subject,  and  very  much  attention  should  be  given  to  drawing 
on  the  blackboard  to  ensure  facility  in  illustrating  ordinary  school  lessons. 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  to  overcome  the  general  tendency  to  make  the 
copies  in  "  Free  hand  "  and  "  Model "  too  small.  The  work  of  the  Students 
should  conveniently  fill  a  sheet  of  paper  11  inches  by  7  inches. 

4.  The  Examination  in  Drawing  will  consist  of  paper  work,  blackboard 
work  (to  which  much  impoi*tance  will  be  attached)  ana  a  short  pajier  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching  Drawing. 


SCHEDULE  C. 
Registration  Examination  for  Teachers. 

The  Examination  will  include  the  following  selected  portions  of  the 
First  Year  and  Second  Year  Training  College  Examination  : — 


J*Hr8t  Year  Subjects  : 

Scripture  and  Morals ; 

Manual  Training 

or 
Domestic  Economy 

Geography ; 

Singing ; 

Drawing,  including  blackboard  work. 


;] 


SecoTid  Year  SvitQects : 

Beading  and  K^itation ; 

English ; 

Writing ; 

Arithmetic ; 

School  Management — Theory  and  Pmjctice 

Elementary  Science. 
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SCHEDULE.  D. 
Reading  and  Recitation. 

First  Year  :— 

Rcaflimj.    To  read  from  a  school  reading  book  with  fluency,  eaw 
and  expression. 

Rtdfntioii.  To  recite  one  or  two  simple  poems  of  an  aggregate  of 
not  more  than  50  lines  from  any  standard  author. 

♦Second  Year  :— 

ReadirKj.    As  above. 

Recitation.  To  recite  one  or  two  poeius  of  an  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  60  lines. 

Third  Year  :— 

Reading.    As  alK)ve. 

Reritati/)fi.  To  recite  a  poem  of  not  less  than  80  lines,  or  two  poems 
of  varied  character  of  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  80  lines,  from  some 
standard  author. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

Readiiuf.    As  above  :  also  from  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Recitation.  To  recite  a  passage  from  Shakespeare  or  Milton  not 
exceeding  100  lines. 

Notc.—lu  each  year  the  pupil  teachers  are  expected  to  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  English. 

First  Year:— 

Si)ecimens  of  penmanship  in  text-hand  and  small;  to  set  simple 
copies  on  blacklx>ard. 

Skcond  Year:— 

As  above,  with  greater  proficiency. 

Third  Year  :— 

As  above  with  increased  proficiency. 

Fourth  Yeae  :— 

As  above,  with  increased  proficiency, 

Notes  :— 

I.  A  bold,  neat  style  of  writing  is  expected. 

II.  Blackboard  work  should  be  neat  and  very  clear. 

III.  Good  figures,  both  on  paper  and  blackboard,  vdll  be  required 
The  blackboard  work  of  the  pupil  teachers  will  be  tested  at  Uie  inspection 
of  the  school. 

Dictation. 

A  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  to  be  written  frtMn  Dictation  in  a  fair 
legible  hand. 

Cohpositiok. 
First  Year  :— 

To 
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Second  Year: — 

To  write  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story  read  by  the 
Examiner. 

Third  Year  :— 

As  above.    Also  business  forms,  siicli  as  bills  and  receipts 
Fourth  Year  :— 

As  above ;  also  a  short  essay  on  a  subject  prescribed  by  the 
Examiner. 

Grammar. 
First  Year  :~ 

1.  Analysis  of  very  simple  sentences.  2.  Parsing  of  game.  3.  Word- 
building.    4.  Knowledge  of  prefixes. 

Second  Y'ear:— 

1.  Analysis  of  simi)le  sentences.  2.  Parsing  of  same.  3.  Word-build- 
mg.  4.  Fuller  knowledge  of  prefixes.  5.  Paraphrasing  of  very  sunple 
poetry. 

Third  Year  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  complex  and  compound  sentences.  2.  Full  pareingof 
sentences  of  ordinary  difficulty.  3.  Word-building.  4.  Prefixes  and  affixes. 
5.  Paraphrasing  of  simple  modern  poetry. 

Fourth  Year:— 

1.  Analysis  and  parsing  as  above.  2.  Paraphrasing  of  modern 
IX)etry.    3.  Word-building. 

Arithmeiic. 

First  Year  :— 

To  be  fairly  proficient  in  the  practical  application  of  all  the  Com- 
pound Rules,  i.e.,  of  Money,  and  the  Weights  and  Measures  in  general  use. 

Second  Year  :— 

Elementary  Vulgar  Fractions ;  Practice ;  Tradesmen\s  and  house- 
hold accounts. 

Third  Y'ear  :— 

Simple  interest;  Simple  proportion ;  Vulgar  Fractions  :  Unitary 
Method  ;  Decimals. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

Compound  Proportion  ;  Percentage ;  Averages. 

Elementary  Science  and  Agriculture. 
First  Year  :— 

1st  Tropical  Readers— Part  I.    Colour.    Form. 
Second  Year  :— • 

1st  Tropical  Reader-*-Part  IL 
Third  Year  :— 

2nd  Tropical  Reader— Parts  L  and  II. 
Fourth  Year:— 

2nd  Tropical  Reader— Parts  III.  and  IV. 
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Geography,  with  Incidental  History. 

FiKST  Year  :— 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Lower  Division  and  Section  A  of 
Middle  Division.    Map  of  Jamaica  (on  iiaper  or  blackboard). 

Se('oni)  Year  :— 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  the  Middle  Division,  Sections  A  and 
B.     Map  of  North  America  (on  paper  or  blackboard). 

Third  Year  : 

As  ret  I  ui  rod  in  Si'heilule  A  for  Upjwr  Division.  Map  of  British 
Isles  on  i>ai)er  or  hla<*k board. 

FoiJRTH  Year  :  - 

As  in  third  year  in  fuller  detail.  Map  of  the  West  Indies  on  paper 
or  bhickboard. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations. 

First  Year  :— 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Lower  Division. 

Second  Year  :— 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Middle  Division. 

Third  Year  :— 

Drawing  as  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Upper  Division ;  and 
Manual  Occupations  as  required  for  Middle  Division. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations  as  required  in  Schedule  A  for 
Upijer  Division. 

Scripture. 

First  Year  :— 

Leading  facts  of  Bible  History  tis  connected  with— The  Creation ; 
Fall ;  Deluge  ;  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  Life  of  Christ.  To  repeat  the 
Scripture  retiuired  in  Schedule  A  of  Standards  below  III. 

Second  Year  :— 

The  Bondage  in  Egypt  j  the  Exodus  ;  Journeying  to  and  Conquest 
of  (.^anaan.  The  Life  of  Chnst  in  fuller  detail.  To  repeat  the  Scripture 
re<iuired  of  Standards  IIL  and  IV. 

Third  Year  :— 

Leading  iiacts  connected  with  the  most  prominent  Judges,  and  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  before  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.  The  cMefparables  of 
theNew  Testament.    To  repeat  the  Scripture  required  of  Standard  V. 

Fourth  Yzar  :— 

Leading  facts  connected  with  the  most  prominent  Kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  after  the  division,  and  the  most  prominent  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  lives  of  the  Apoetles.  To  repeat  the  Scripture  required  of 
Standard  VI. 

Teaching. 

First  Year  :— 

To  teach  a  class  in  Beading  or  Writing  in  2nd  or  3rd  Standard.  To 
answer  simple  questions  on  how  to  secure  attention.  . 
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Second  Ykak  :— 

As  above,  Standards  1  to  4,  witli  inii)roved  skill  in  instruction  and 
discipline. 

To  answer  simple  questions  on  how  to  secure  attention,  and  how  to 
question. 

Thibd  Ybak:  — 

To  teach  the  lowest  class  (Junior  Standard)  in  Reading,  also  a  class 
in  Aritlunetic,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector. 

To  answer  questions  on  how  to  teach  Heading  and  Arithmetic  to 
beginners. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

As  above  ;  also  to  give  a  lesson  to  pupils  in  any  secondary  subject 
taught  in  the  school. 

To  prepare  notes  of  lesson. 

Text-Books  on  Teaching  for  Pupil  Teachers. 

Fh'8t  Ysar  :—  "  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention." — (Hughes.) 

Second  Year  : — "  How  to  Question."'— (Fitch.) 

l^hird  y^ar  :—"  First  Lessons  in  Reading— Teacher's  Edition."— (Miss 

Fundenburg.) 

Fourth  Year  :— "  Mistakes  in  Teaching."— C'hapter  IV.-  (Hughes.) 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  (a)  Pupil  Teachers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
suggestions  in  Schedule  A  and  follow  them  faithfully.  (6)  They  should  be 
giuded  by  the  principles  of  teaching  set  forth  in  the  prescribed  text-books. 
(c)  Specific  directions  for  teaching  different  classes  will  be  found  in  Cowham's 
School  Method,  which,  in  the  main,  and  subject  to  (a)  and  {h\  may  be 
safely  followed. 

2.  Pupil  teachers  of  the  Fourth  Year  will  be  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  each  year. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Year  Students  will  be  expected  to  have  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  all  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  Elementary 
Schools  on  the  lines  laid  down  m  Schedule  A. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN   BRITISH  GUIANA* 


I.  Primary  Education. 

British  Guiana,  which  includes  the  counties  of  Denierara,  Introductory. 
Essequebo  and  Berbice,  extends  from  Point  Plava,  east  of  the 
nioutn  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  River  Corentyne,  by  which  it  Is 
separated  from  Dutch  Guiana.  It  ha«  a  seaboard  of  over  300 
miles  and  its  area  is  calculated  at  92,296  square  miles,  of 
which  only  130  square  miles  are  under  cultivation. 

It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  in  the  course  of 
about  a  century  the  whole  of  its  coast  line  had  been  traced  by 
Dutch  sailors  and  adventurers,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
Spaniards  occupied  themselves  along  the  Orinoco  and  in  vain 
enorts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  behind  the  Dutch  coast 
lands,  in  search  of  the  mythical  golden  city.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  the  early  visitors  from  Europe  to  the  South 
American  coast,  finding  rivers  beyond  all  otners  in  size  and 
volume,  which  poured  down  with  many  tributaries  through 
rich  tropical  lands,  drew  for  themselves  a  picture  of  vastness 
and  riches,  and  gave  it  definite  form  and  shape  as  a  city  or 
land  of  gold. 

The  cultivated  portions  of  the  colony  are  for  the  most  part 
alluvial  flats,  just  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  liable  to  in- 
uiidations  during  the  spring  tides.  The  sugar  estates  are 
protected  against  these  inimdations  by  a  front  aam  or  sea-wall, 
and  inside  this  front  dam  is  a  public  road,  kept  up  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  estate  through  which  it  passes,  and  partly  by  the 
Government.  But  during  the  rainy  season  the  estates  and 
provision  grounds  are  also  liable  to  inundations  from  behind. 
Against  these  they  are  protected  by  a  back  dam.  The  interior  of 
the  coimtry  is  diversihed  by  ranges  of  mountiiins,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  Mount  Roraima,  8,400  feet  high,  and  the 
dense  forests  furnish  timber  of  the  most  valuable,  aurable  and 
beautiful  kinds.  The  chief  exports  are  about  105,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  125,000  ounces  of  gold.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
for  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  $2,667,719.12  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  $2,834,957.54,  of  which  $161,101  or  603  per  cent. 
was  voted  for  education. 

The  first  European  attempts  at  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Eaily 
British  Guiana  w^ere  by  the  Dutch  about  1620.    A  century  later,  ^^*^^- 
during  the  war  with  France,  a  squadron  under  Du  Casse  entered 

♦  This  report,  which  in  its  original  form  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Blair  in 
January,  1898,  was  revised  by  liim  in  September,  1900. 
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the  Berbice  River  and  laid  waste  some  of  its  plantations.  In 
1781,  during  the  American  War,  in  which  France  and  Holland 
united  against  Britain,  Lord  Rodney's  fleet  captured  Demerara 
and  Essequebo ;  but  those  provinces  were  afterwards  recaptured  by 
France,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1784  they  were  restored  t^ 
the  Dutch.  They  were  recaptured  by  the  British  in  1796  and 
again  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  but 
during  the  following  year  they  surrendered  again  to  the  British, 
and  were  formally  ceded  by  the  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain  in 
1814.^ 

The  London  Missionary  Society  in  1808  sent  out  a  missionary 
Avho  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  preacher.  There  were  at  the  time 
only  one  church  in  Berbice,  the  Lutheran,  and  one  in  Essequebo, 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  two  years  later  (1810)  the  first  Episcopal 
church  (St.  George's)  was  opened  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  At 
this  period  the  population  was  estimated  at, — slaves,  101,710,  and 
freemen,  8,000 ;  and  as  the  education  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
it  wall  readily  be  understood  that  teaching  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb. 
Mr.Canning  8  On  the  23rd  March  1824  the  Right  Honourable  G.  Canniiigs 
Resolutions,  resolutions,  "  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  population 
and  to  prepare  them  for  freedom,"  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  "  Royal  Gazette,"  August  1824,  contained  an  adver- 
tisement to  the  effect  that  a  large  number  of  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  high  school  fees  were 
acquiring  habits  of  indolence  and  vice,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  free  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  and  Lady  D'Urban  approved  of  the  scheme, 
and  having  such  patronage  it  was  liberally  supported.  In 
1830  the  sum  of  £150  was  placed  on  the  estimate  of  the 
colony  as  a  grant  to  schools.  In  1838  His  Excellency  Sir 
James  Camiicnael  Smyth,  Bart.,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature, 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  desire  of  apprenticed  labourers  for 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  the  sum  of  28,000  guilders 
(£1,866  ISs.  4(1.)  was  voted  for  churches  and  schools  in  the 
county  of  Berbice,  and  1,500  guilder^)  (£100)  for  Georgetown. 

The  keen  interest  evinced  by  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
education  of  the  n^^o  was  shared  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  whose  school 
at  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  at  this  time  under  two  trained 
teachers,  was  the  most  efficient  in  the  colony,  and  Mr. 
Latrobe,  reporting  to  Lord  Glenelg  in  August  1838,  said,  "Not- 
withstandmg  the  indifference  still  evinced  by  the  bulk  of  the 
residents  of  the  superior  classes ;  the  inertness  and  indecision 
with  reference  to  the  subject  which  still  reigns  in  the  majority  of 
colonial  legislatures ;  the  sKght  value  which  the  negro  may  yet 
place  upon  instruction ;  the  various  difficulties  interposed  in  the 
way  of  rapid  diffusion  from  the  character  of  the  climate  and  the 
weakness  of  the  agency  employed,  and  above  all  the  want  of 
sufficient  funds,  it  is  undeniable  that,  compared  with  the 'past, 
the  present  furnishes  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  and 
satistactory  anticipation." 


First  grants 
for  educa- 
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Educiitioiial  progress  during  the  next  two  years  was  pre- 
'eniinently  satisfactory,  and  a  Blue-book  for  1840  reported  that  a 
strong  desire  prevailed  among  the  working  classes  to  have  their 
children  taught  to  read  and  write,  of  which  it  was  politic  to  take 
advantage.  The  Church  of  England  had  42  schools,  the  Churcn 
of  Scotland  and  the  London  Missionarv  Society  each  27,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  5 ;  and  the  Combined  Court  for 
the  year  1841  voted  the  sum  of  £3,159  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools.  This  w^as  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  colony's  revenue. 

In  1834  the  funds  of  the  Lady  Mice's  legacy  for  the  suppression  Lady  Mi»-o'» 
of  Algerian  piracy  and  the  release  of  Cnristian  slaves  nad  in-  \^^^y,  ^i'^'^ 
creased  to  £120,000.     At  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  FowelK/^J.^;®^^^^^^^ 
Buxton,  these  funds,  together  with  large  parliamentary  grants,  devoted  to 
were  set  aside  for  the  promotion  of  education  of  the  black  and  ^^  ^^}^^\^^}' 
coloured  population  in  British  Guiana  and   the  West  Indies.  thr«)iourcd^ 
Six  undenominational  schools  were  established,  and  they  were  jK>pu*iation. 
said  by  the  Governor  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  colony ; 
and  after  doing  excellent  work  for  some  years,  a^  letter  was 
written  by  their  superintendent  in  Georgetown  to  the  Govern- 
ment, intimating  that  the  trustees  of  the  charity  were  prepared 
to  increase  their  grants  on  certain  conditions.      Nearly  every 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  opposed  these  proposals,  and 
the  fears  of  the  clergy  were  hardly  allayed  by  the  assurance  of 
the  Governor  that  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  existing 
schools,  but  to  establish  others  in  remote  and  sparsely  populated 
localities  where  none  existed.     One. memorial  was  sent  to  the 
Court  praying  that  no  part  of  the  educational  vote  should  be 
alienated  from  the  churches.     It  w^as  decided  however  that  the 
oflFer  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity  should  be  accepted, 
inasmuch  as  it  enabled  the  Govemmejit  to  extend  the  means  of 
instruction  to  the  rural  population,  particularly  to  districts  where 
no  schools  were  established.     But  about  this  period  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Imperial  Parliamentary  grant  crippled  the  tinances 
of    the    Charity,    and    the    trustees    decided    to    leave    their 
schools    to    the   clergy.     We  are,  however,  to    this  day,  still 
indebted  to  the   charity  for   some   efficiently   trained  school- 
masters. 

On  the  7th  December,  1842,  Bishop  Austin  addressed  theEsteblish- 
Governor  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  urging  the  importance  pf  J^^roar'^ 
establishing  a  grammar  school  in  Georgetown.     His  Lordship  gchool 
had  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of    £1,500,  and  he  asked  the 
legislature  to  subscribe  an  equal  amount,  and  to  make  a  small 
vote  in  pajnnent  of  salaries.      Government  grants  were  first 
made  in   1844,  and  in   1848  an  ordinance  incorporating  the 
college  passed    the  court.     It  is   however  proposed    to    deal 
with  Queen's  College  and  other  similar  institutions  in  separate 
chapters! 

Eistrly  in  1849  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  that  a  gooa  school  ought,  as  soon  as 
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possible,  to  be  provided  within  easy  reach  of  every  place  where 
uiore  than  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  were  to  be  found  ; 
but  the  expense  of  these  schools  ought  not  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  general  revenue.  It  should  fall  (in  the  snape  of  a  rate) 
upon  the  districts  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  w^re  intended. 
Earl  Grey's  suggestions  were  not  adopted. 

About  this  time  an  Education  Commission,  having  the  functions 
of  a  board  of  education,  was  appointed.     Its  secretary  was  Mr., 
afterwards   Sir  John,   Lucie   Sniith,  and   a  sum  of  £550  was 
devoted  to    pay  the  salary  of  an    inspector  of  schools.      Mr. 
George  Dennis,  the  first  inspector,  after  receiving  a  short  train- 
ing in  England,  returned  to  the  colony  and  presented  a  report, 
which  showed  that  better  results  should  have  been  obtamed 
from  the  large  sums  of  money  which  from  time  to  time  had 
beeji  voted.     The  only  books  used  were  the  Bible  and  "  Fenning's 
Spelling-book  " ;   the  teacher  for  the  most  part  was  grievously 
deficient  in  attainments  and  in  educational  training,  and  corporal 
punishment   was  inflicted    by  leathern  straps,  n-equently   cut 
at    the    end    into  thongs,  according    to    the  disposition   and 
temper    of  the    schoolmaster,    or    even    more    wantonly   and 
freely  bv  a  monitor,  on  boys  and  girls  alike.     Mr.  Dennis  also 
urged  the  importance  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  and 
the  establishment' of  a  normal  or  training  school  for  teachers, 
and  of  industrial  schools,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
seminary  for  teachers  established  by  Bishop  Austin,  known  as 
Bishop's    Colle^,   where  teachers  of  all    denominations    were 
train^.     This  institution  was  purchased  by  the  Government  in 
1877  and  closed  in  1882  by  Sir  Henry  T.  Irving.     The  ordinance 
abolishing    the   Bishop's  College  also  abolished   the  Board  of 
Education  and  conferred  its  powers  on  the  chief  inspector  of 
schools. 

Reverting  again  to  1852,  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  Court 
of  Policy  requesting  the  commissioners  to  submit  a  Bill  for 
making  better  provision  for  education.  The  Bill  was  drafted  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  William  Walker,  who  was  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  commissioners,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  expressed 
his  approval  of  its  purport  and  provisions.  It  was  brought  up 
tor  a  second  reading  6th  February,  1854,  was  postponed  several 
times,  and  finally  withdrawn,  the  education  commissioners 
observing  that  they  deeply  "lamented  that  prejudice  and 
indifference  "  that  prevailed  among  the  upper  classes. 

In  1855  a  short  ordinance  was  passed,  the  main  features  of 
which  were : — 

(a.)  That  assistance  should  only  be  given  to  schools  in 
which  religious  instruction,  foimded  on  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  was  imparted  daily. 

(b.)  That  school  fees  should  be  paid. 

(c.)  That  the  teachers  should  receive  fixed  salaries 
according  to  their  classes  after  examination. 
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To  carry  out  this  ordinance,  His  Excellency  P.  E.  Woodhoiise 
asked  the  Court  "to  sanction  under  the  head  of  schools  the 
amount  of  37,600  dollars,  being  5,000  dollars  less  than  was  voted 
for  the  past  year.  In  this  sum  are  comprised  6,000  dollars  tor 
the  orphan  asylum,  a  charitable  perhaps  more  than  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  and  5,500  dollars  for  special  training  insti- 
tutions. The  remaining  26,100  dollars  will  with  your  approval 
be  expended  xmder  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  just  passed. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  if  you  should  be  pleased 

to  vote  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  it  out,  it  may  effect  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  moral  eondition  of  the  people,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  introduction  at  some  future  day  of  that 
more  perfect  plan  which  at  present  we  do  not  seem  t^  possess  the 
means  of  developing." 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1854  was  37,720  dollars, 
compared  with. 201,252  dollars  for  prisons  and  police,  and  Inspec- 
tor Dennis  asked  for  an  increased  vote,  remarkmg  that  "  money 
laid  out  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  removal  of 
ignorance  is  a  far  more  profitable  investment  than  that  expen- 
ded on  the  repression  and  punishment  of  crime."  In  1856  the 
vote  was  44,040  dollars,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Orphan  Asylum 

Queen's  College  Grammar  Scliool  - 
Salary  of  Inspector  .... 

Salaries  of  Teachers        .        .        .        . 
Rents  and  Repairs  of  School  Houses 
Support  of  Pupils  at  Training  College    - 
Support  of  Training  Masters  - 
School  Books,  Maps  and  Furniture 
(English  Church)  Indian  Mission  Schools 
(Scotch  Church)  Indian  Missions    - 


Dollars. 

«                      «                      • 

6,000 

. 

3,000 

. 

3,600 

.            .            - 

22,000 

.            -            .            - 

4,000 

- 

1,500 

- 

1,000 

- 

1,500 

- 

720 

- 

720 

ToUl    -    -    - 

44,040 

Mr.  George  Dennis,  after  10  years  efficient  service  as  inspector 
of  schools,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  G.  Austin,  M.A.,  in 
1862,  and  from  that  date  the  amount  voted  for  primary  educa- 
tion was  gradually  increased  from  56,809  dollars  in  1862  to 
93,724  dollars  in  1874,*  during  which  year  Sir  James  R  Longden,  ^^^^  gel  ool 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  a  commission  of  17  members  to  enquire  commiFsion 
into  and  report  on  the  education  of  the  colony.  of  1S74. 

The  schools  were  divided  into  five  classes  according  to  their 
efficiency  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,),  receiving  )-cspectively  8  dollars,  7  dollars, 


♦The  amount    spent    on   Education    in    186^2  was  §56,809;    in   1863, 


in  1874,  93,724.34 ;  in  1875,  *91,422.63. 
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6  dollars,  5  dollars,  and  4  dollars  for  each  scholar  in  average 
attendance,  on  the  condition  that  the  fees  of  the  scholars  and  the 
local  contributions  amounted  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  the  Board  of  Education, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector,  made  special  gratuities 
to  efficient  teachers,  assisted  the  managers  in  erecting  school- 
houses,  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  supplying  them  with  books 
and  apparatus. 

The  Education  Commission  above  alluded  to  sent  in  an  ex- 
haustive and  a  most. valuable  report  and  made  a  large  number 
of  recommendations  for  placing  education  (primary,  secondary, 
and  industrial)  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  These  were  adopted 
by  the  legislature,  and  three  ordinances — (a)  to  enforce  elementar}' 
education,  (b)  to  vest  in  the  colony  Queen's  College  Grammar 
School  and  the  property  known  as  Bishop's  College,  (c)  to  estab- 
lish a  more  representative  Board  of  Education — came  into  force 
on  Februarj'  3rd,  1877.  Seven  months  later  an  ordinance  was 
pas.sed  to  establish  and  regulate  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

^nsSa"^*  In  1882  a  short  ordinance  was  passed  abolishing  the  Board  of 
Education  and  conferring  its  powers  on  the  inspector  of  schools, 
and  the  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  now  in 
force : — 

1.  Her  Majesty  may  appoint  an  inspector  of  schools  and 
the  Governor  one  or  more  assistant  inspectors,  receiving 
such  salaries  as  may  be  voted  by  the  Combined  Court. 

2.  The  inspector  is  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  in 
such  form,  and  giving  such  information,  as  the  Government 
may  direct. 

3.  Inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  may  visit  an  assisted 
school  with  or  without  notice  and  at  any  time. 

4.  The  Governor  and  Court  of  Policy  are  empowered  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for : — 

(a.)  The  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools  and 
teachers. 

(/>.)  The  distribution  of  the  funds  voted 

(c.)  Maintaining  an  efficient  system  of  elementarj^  edu- 
cation throughout  the  colony. 

5.  The  inspector  of  schools'  may  refer  any  charge  ot  cruelty 
or  immorality  made  against  a  schoolmaster  to  a  district 
stipendiary  magistrate.  The  magistrate  will  submit  the 
evidence  and  his  report  thereon  to  the  inspector,  who  may 
cancel  or  suspend  tiie  teacher's  certificate. 

6.  For  enforcing  attendance  at  school  the  colony  may  be 
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divided  into  districts  by  proclamation,  and  the  governor  may 
appoint  district  educational  officers,  whose  duties  are  briefly: — 

((t)  To  keep  a  register  of  all  children  under  12  years  of 
age,  (b)  to  report  to  the  inspector  any  parents  neglecting 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  (c)  to  sue  for  and  recover 
fees. 

7.  District  educational  officers  are  empowered  to  enter  any 
house  or  ^ard  and  make  enquiry,  and  persons  obstructing 
them  or  giving  false  information  are  liable  to  fines  or  im- 
prisonment. 

8.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  children  not  attending 
school  may  be  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  avIio  for  the 
first  offence  may  make  .an  order.  If  that  order  is  not 
carried  out,  the  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment. 

9.  Children  under  nine  years  of  age  may  not  be  einploycd 
as  domestic  servants  or  as  agricultural  labourers.  If  over 
nine  they  may  be  so  eiil ployed  if  they  have  ob Gained  a  certi- 

■  ficate  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing  and  elementary 
arithmetic.  Persons  giving  false  information  or  disregard- 
ing this  rule  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  24  dollars. 

10.  The  proprietors  of  estates  are  bound  to  provide  schools 
for  the  children  of  immigrants,  provided  none  exist.  They 
can  claim  grants  for  such  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
clergy. 

11.  Schools  receiving  a  grant  are  to  be  opened  by  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  and  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
without  comment.  Further  religious  instruction  may  be 
given  during  the  first  or  last  hour,  but  parents  are  aUowed 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  such  instruction  Avithout 
being  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  secular  subjects. 

12.  The  parents  arc  bound  to  pay  a  fee  of  not  less  than 
a  penny  a  week  per  scholar.  In  cases  of  poverty  the  fee 
may  be  paid  by  the  inspector  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

After  the  passing  of  this  ordinance  the  Board  of  Education 
passed  rules  and  regulations  providing  liberal  salaries  and  grants 
for  teachers  and  nicanagers  as  follows : — 


Certificate  Salaries.  Per  Annum. 


Dollars. 


Class  I. I           480 

Class  II. i            300 

Class  III.     -        -        - -        -        -  120 

Provisional 96 
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For  every  pass  in  one  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing  or 
arithmetic,  1  dollar ;  in  two  4  dollars ;  and  in  three  7  dollars. 
With  1  dollar  additional  for  grammar,  geography,  needlework, 
and  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Board 

Pupil  teachers  were  also  employed,  receiving  salaries  ranging 
from  3  dollars  to  G  dollars  per  month,  and  grants  were  made 
paying  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  new  school  houses  erected,  a 
sum  for  rent  and  repairs,  and  a  vote  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
books  and  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  181  schools, 
said  to  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  11,398  scholars,  pre- 
senting 10,900  for  examination,  earning  a  grant  of  101,947.02 
dollars,  or  9.35  dollars  per  scholar,  equal  to  £1  18a  \\\d.  In 
addition  to  this,  large  sums  were  spent  in  maintaining  a  Govern- 
ment training  college  (8,380  doUare),  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
ot  inspectors  and  educational  officers,  &c.  (15,140  dollars). 
During  the  following  year,  with  a  revenue  of  a  little  over  2,000,000 
dollars,  the  expenditure  on  education  was  over  150,000  dollars. 

Stete'^G^^tB'      ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^^'  1^^1>  ^^®  following  resolution  passed  the 
to  Education;  Combined  Court : — 

"Whereas  a  very  large  amount  has  been  spent  by  the 
"  Government  for  elementary  education,  and  wnereas  such 
"expenditure  has  been  excessive  without  any  adequate 
"  results ;  Be  it  resolved,  that  the  vote  for  elementary 
"  education  be  reduced  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October 
''next,  and  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the 
"  Honourable  Court  of  Policy  give  eflfect  to  this  resolution 
"  by  amendment  of  the  law." 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  addressing  the  Combined  Court  on  May  30th, 
1882,  statea  that  he  concurrea  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that 
the  amount  spent  on  primary  education  had  been  excessive  and 
without  conmiensurafcle  results.  Comparing  our  expenditure 
with  tha^t  of  Jamaica  he  showed  that  the  same  number  of  scholars 
in  this  colony  would  cost  65,000  dollars  more  than  in  Jamaica. 
He  further  msisted  on  the  payment  of  school  fees  and  local 
contributions.  The  fees  amounted  to  about  \s,  6d.  per  scholar 
and  the  local  contributions  were  practically  nil.  He  w^as  of 
opinion  that  this  was  demoralising  in  its  effects  and  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  education.  He  was  convinced  that  a  large  reduction 
might  be  made  in  the  grants  with  positive  advantage.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  colony  had  for  some  time  been  in  excess  of  its 
mcome,  and  the  Combmed  Court  lost  no  time  in  giving  effect  to 
His  Excellency's  suggestions,  making  changes  of  a  sweeping 
character.  A  law  was  passed  abolishing  the  Board  of  Education 
and  conferring  its  powers  on  the  Inspector  of  Schools ;  the  ordin- 
ance to  establish  and  regulate  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Statute-book,  but 
no  money  being  voted  for  its  maintenance  it  was  abandoned. 

Teachers'  certificixte  salaries,  the  salaries  of  pupil  teachers  and 
grants  for  building  and  furnishing  schools  were  swept  away.  In 
neu  of  the  grants  and  salaries  the  only  sum  now  paid  was  a 
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capitation  grant  of  4,  5  or  6  dollars,  on  the  estimated  average 
attendance,  to  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  a 
further  sum,  varying  from  1  to  4  dollars  for  eacn  child  in 
average  attendance,  according  to  the  percentage  of  full  passes  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Schools  ohtaining  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  tuU  passes  received  no  grant,  and  schools  obtaining 
80  per  cent,  or  over  received  the  maximum  grant  of  8  dollars  for 
each  child.  There  was  also  a  grant  for  each  pass  in  needlework. 
Frequently  the  amount  advanced  was  more  than  the  amount 
earned,  but  in  no  cases  were  the  managers  called  upon  to  make  a 
refund,  while  in  other  cases  the  balance  due  to  a  school  which 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiencv  sometimes  amounted  to 
1,000  dollars.  The  immediate  result  of  this  scheme  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  the  grants  to  schools  from  101,000  to  69,000 
dollars,  or  from  9.35  to  7.96  dollars  for  each  scholar  examined. 

The  number  of  scholars  however  soon  began  to  increase,  and 
at  the  close  of  1889  the  grants  amounted  to  119,968.94,  or  8.41 
dollars  for  each  scholar  presented  for  examination. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  K.C.M.G.,  who  The  New 
had  fonnerly  held  the  appointment  of  rector  of  the  Royal  ^^®  ^^  ^^^• 
College,  Mauritius,  and  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  education  was  capable  of  im- 
provement, introduced  into  the  Court  a  new  code  of  rules  and 
regulations,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  April,  1890.  The 
chief  features  of  this  code  are : — 

1.  Granting  salaries  to  certificated  teachers  at  the  rate  of 
240  dollars,  180  dollars,  and  96  dollars  for  first,  second,  and 
third-class  respectively. 

2.  Paying  the  salaries  of  pupil-teachers  at  rates  varying 
from  4  dollars  to  8  dollars  per  month,  with  a  bonus  of 
25  dollars  to  the  schoolmaster. 

3.  An  allowance  of  1.50  dollars  for  each  pass  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  no  payment  is  made  on  account 
of  any  scholar  who  failed  to  pass  in  more  than  one  subject. 

4.  Scholars  obtaining  a  full  pass  may  be  examined  in  two 
of  the  three  subjects,  grammar,  geography,  and  history, 
receiving  for  each  pass  1.50  dollars. 

5.  A  grant  of  1  dollar  to  each  girl  who  passed  in  one  of 
the  three  R's  and  in  needlework. 

6.  A  capitation  gi'ant  of  1  dollar  for  each  child  over 
four  and  under  "seven  years  of  age  who  had  made  over  200 
attendances. 

These  crrants  are  withheld  (a)  if  the  school  fails  to  obtain  35 
per  cent,  of  fiill  passes  at  the  annual  exammation,  (b)  it  the 
teacher  neglects  to  collect  60  per  cent,  of  the  fees  chargeable,  (c) 
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Schools  for 
Aboriginal 
Indians. 


Statistics. 


unless  provision  is  made  for  teachins^  the  girls  needlework,  and 
(d)  unless  the  school  Is  supplied  with  suitable  books  and  appa- 
ratus, and  contains  8  square  feet  and  60  cubic  feet  for  each  cnild, 
and  unless  there  are  separate  latrines  for  the  children  of  each 


sex. 


The  grant  is  paid  in  12  monthly  instalments,  and  nine-tenths 
of  it  must  be  disbursed  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teacher  and 
assistants.  The  remaining  tenth  may  be  retained  by  the  manager 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  school  and  the  necessary 
furniture,  on  the  condition  that  the  amount  of  the  school  fees 
and  the  local  contributions  exceed  the  sum  retained  by  the 
manager. 

Before  the  code  came  fully  into  force  the  Rev.  W.  G.  G.  Austiji 
retired  on  pension,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Sir  Charles  Bruce  in  Ceylon,  and  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Sir  James  Longden  to  act  for  him  as  Director  of 
Puolic  Instruction,  was  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
British  Guiana. 

Shortly  after  arrival  he  was  instructed  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Viscount  Gormanston  to  prepare  rules  for  making  more 
liberal  grants  to  schools  for  aboriginal  Indians,  to  mission  schools, 
and  to  schools  in  remote  ana  sparsely  populated  localities.* 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  mitigate  the  penal  clauses  in  the 
code  which  had  become  law  the  year  before,  to  make  grants  to 
industrial  schools  in  which  technical  instruction  was  given,  to 
grant  certificates  to  teachers  trained  in  England  or  the  Colonies, 
and  to  permit  the  managers  to  give  the  teachers  and  assistants 
the  whole  of  the  Government  grant. 

The  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  for  aboriginal 
Indians  have  been  an  unqualified  success,  while  those  with 
regard  to  industrial  schools  have  been  a  hopeless  failure. 
Schools  for  teaching  carpentry,  printing  and  tailoring  have 
been  opened  and  closed,  accomplishing  UtUe  or  no  good,  but  the 
agriculture  schools  failed  altogether.  One  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  these  was  established  by  Canon  Sloman  in  the  county  of 
Berbice,  in  which  some  50  boys  received  two  hours  instruction  in 
carpentry  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  in  agri- 
culture on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Mr.  Sloman  had  some 
trouble  at  the  outset  in  inducing  tne  children  to  work,  but  he 
made  their  attendance  at  the  industrial  school  compulsory,  and 
it  was  hoped  they  would  soon  become  self-supporting.  But,  on 
resuming  work  after  the  Midsummer  holidays,  the  boys,  encour- 
aged by  their  parents,  remained  away  from  school  altogether. 
Mr.  Sloman  called  a-  meeting  of  the  parents  and  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  them,  but  thqy  obstinately  refused  to  allow  their 
children  "  to  work  cutlass  and  shovel."  The  cause  of  the  failure 
in  this  and  every  other  case  is  the  unwilliilgness  of  the  parents 
to  allow  their  children  to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  primary  education  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March  1897  was  110,727.05  dollars,  of  which  99,779.49 
dollars  was  paid  to  the  schools  as  certificate  salaries,  salaries  to 
pupil-teachers  or  grants  in  aid.     The  total  amount  spent  on 
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primary  education  in  1898-9  was  $115,223.90,  of  which 
3^102,958.59  was  paid  in  Grants^in-Aid.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  grant  for  1891-7  : — 


Year. 


1801-2 
1892-3 
1808-4 
1804-5 
1895-0 
1890-7 


Certiflcate  Salaries. 


8 

16,7f56.10 
17,883.90 
18kK.')8.18 
19,00:2.19 
20,.S19.50 
20,627.92 


P.  T.  Salaries. 


Grants  In  Aid. 


C,288.01 
0,417.78 
8,047.72 
5,948.90 
7,033.04 
7,5^:4.00 


06,013.45 
01,350.83 
04.444.18 
07,309.77 
71,491.22 
71,178.03 


The  following  table  shows  the  progress  from  1880-1899 : — 


Year. 


1880 

18S1 

lt:82 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1*86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1801-02 

1892-93 

189S-04 

1804-05 

1805-06 

1806-97 

1807-98 

1898— WJ 


No.  of 
Schools  on 

the 

Oovemment 

List. 


181 
183 
183 
173 
176 
166 
160 
162 
159 
163 
177 
181 
187 
197 
206 
208 
207 
210 
210 


No. 

on 

the 

Books. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Number 

present 

at 

Inspection. 


Examined. 


Grants 

in 

Aid. 


Average 

Cost 

per 

Sciiolar 

examined. 


20,809 
21,480 
22,378 
18,747 
17,041 
17,701 
18,010 
21,225 
21,384 
28,064 
26,734 
25,841 
25,734 
26,872 
28,002 
28,830 
28,452 
28,091 
28,689 


10,880 
11,898 
11,710 
10,671 
10,084 
10,028 
11,323 
12,820 
13,191 
14,717 
16,706 
14,387 
13,831 
14,721 
15,445 
16,808 
16,627 

15,950 


* 

8 

10.165 

10.104 

93,174.19 

9.22 

10.806 

10,900 

101,974.02 

9.35 

17,208 

11,475 

101,496. 6<) 

8.84 

14,19(j 

8,754 

69,706  .% 

7.96 

14,176 

9,190 

76,139.08 

8.28' 

14,386 

9,799 

77,075.63 

7.86 

16,109 

10,707 

83.875.63 

7.78 

18,097 

12,355 

99,095.68 

8.02 

17,819 

12,489 

101,396.26 

8.11 

19,8.50 

14,053 

119,968.94 

8.61 

22,043 

16,622 

122,307.22 

7.85 

20,467 

16,013 

86,968.25 

5.43 

20,663 

16,458 

85,808.02 

6.21 

22,142 

17,766 

90,243.09 

6.08 

23,514 

19,094 

92,677.70 

4.85 

24,230 

20,375 

99,311.10 

4.87 

24,419 

20,647 

99,779.40 

4.83 

^^ 

102,968  50 

— 

In  December  1896,  His  Excellency  Sir  Augustus  Hemming, 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  a  commission  "  to  enquire  into  the  advisa- 
bility or  othenvise  of  retaining  the  present  system  of  grants 
based  on  the  results  of  examination,  and  into  the  advisability  or 
otherwise  of  establishing  a  Board  of  Education  as  the  central 
authority." 

The  report  of  the  commission  is  given  as  Appendix  A,  and  a 
code  of  regulations,  prepared  at  the  commissioners'  request  by 
the  writer,  as  Appendix  JB. 


II.  Secondary  EnrcATiox. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  institution  for  secondary  educa-  Queen's 
tion  is  Queen's  College,  established  in  1844  by  the  Bishop  ofColle«>:e. 
Guiana,  as  a  Church  or  England  Grammar  School  "  for  tlie  in- 
struction of  boys  of  all  classes  in  classical  literature,  mathematics 
and  other  branches  of  education,  on  the  principles  of  King's 
College,  London." 

It  was  incorporated  by  ordinance  in  1848,  and  annual  gi^ants 
towards  maintenance,  varying  from  1,200  dollars  to  4,000  dollars, 
were  made  by  the  Government  until  1876.  For  many  years  this 
grant  was  made  on  the  condition  that  the  Bishop  should  con- 
tribute not  less  than  960  dollars  a  year,  and  his  lordship  accord- 
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ingly  contributed  from  200Z.  to  500L  a  year,  in  augmentation  of 
the  salaries  of  the  masters.  After  1861,  however,  the  grant  was 
unconditional. 

The  governing  body,  in  consideration  of  this  vote,  placed  ten 
free  exhibitions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  and  the  Court 
of  Policy. 

From  1844,  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  James  Longden's  Educa- 
tion Commission  in  1874,  500  boys  received  instruction,  the 
averiige  yearly  attendance  being  85.  And  for  mthor  more  than 
twenty  years  the  institution  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
(leorge  Fox,  whose  name  and  work  are  still  gratefully  rememhered. 

The  commissioners  reported  on  the  work  of  the  school  as 
follows : — 

"  Many  of  the  pupils  educated  solely,  or  principally,  at  Queen's 
College  are  occupying  good  positions  in  the  public  service,  and 
in  other  employments.  ...  It  has  filleil  an  important  place 
in  the  colony  in  supplying  the  means  of  education  to  the  higher 
and  middle  classes.  Until  1866,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Grammar  School  was  opened,  Queen's  College  stood  alone  in  the 
gap.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Guiana,  and  to  the  Uberality  of  his  lordship  and  of  those  on 
whom  he  could  bring  his  influence  to  bear,  generously  aided  by 
the  legislature  of  the  colony,  who  have  shewn  their  appreciation 
of  the  institution,  and  their  confidence  in  the  promoters  and  in 
the  governing  body,  by  liberal  grants." 

The  commissioners  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  the 
school  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  that  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  staff,  and  their  report  being  adopted  oy 
the  Court  of  Policy,  the  Combined  t^oiu't  was  askecC  and  agreea 
to  vote  the  necessary  fimds. 

Sir  James  Longden,  in  addressing  the  Court  on  the  subject, 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  aims  and  object  of  the  school : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  Queen's  College,  1  must  express  my  great 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  this  Court  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
position. My  own  opinion  is  that  higher  cdueation  is  most 
necessary.  We  have  not  here  in  this  colony  any  of  the  liberal 
foundations  which  our  ancestors  have  left  in  England,  and  which 
are  growing  in  America,  and  we  have  therefore  to  provide  for 
education  from  the  public  funds.  I  believe  that  it  woidd  be 
better  that  there  should  be  one  establishment,  and  that 
that  establishment  should  be  a  colonial  institution  of  an  un- 
denominational character,  in  which  all  the  youths  of  the  colony 
might  obtain  such  an  education  as  is  required  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day.  I  hope,  with  the  aid  of  this  Court  and  under 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Policy, 
to  see  it  recognised  on  a  systematic  plan,  so  that  it  vnll  be  a 
credit  to  the  colony,  and  aftbrd  to  everybody  here  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  at  a  moderate  expense  as  good  an  education  as  can 
be  obtainea  in  any  grammar  school  in  England.  I  do  not  hope 
to  go  beyond  the  Local  Examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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If  we  educate  our  children  up  to  such  a  point  that  they  will 
enter  into  competition  with  those  at  schools  and  colleges  in 
England  on  fair  terms,  if  we  educate  them  up  to  that  point  at 
which  University  education  begins,  we  shall  have  done  all  that 
our  duty  to  the  colony  demands.  I  do  not  propose  to«go  so  far 
as  to  establish  University  teaching,  but  simply  the  standard  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations." 

"  The  Queen's  College  of  British  Guiana "  was  reopened  as  a 
Government  institution  on  January  22nd,  1877.  Mr.  Exley 
Percival,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  the  first  principal,  assumed  his  duties  on 
March  5th,  1877,  and  held  the  office  with  conspicuous  ability 
until  his  deatR  on  March  5th,  1893. 

Durinjj  his  tenure  of  the  principalship  considerable  success 
was  attamed,  and  the  number  of  students  largely  increased. 
The  number  of  entries  from  1877  to  1897  was  661,  giving  an 
average  attendance  of  83.  Mr.  Percival  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J. 
A,  Potbury,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

These  examinations  were  first  held  in  the  colony  in  December  Cambridge 
1881.     Since   then    104  pupils  from  the    college    have    gained  ^'^^  ^*" 
honours,  122  have  gained  pass  certificates,  and  85  marks  of  special 
distinction  have  been  gamed,  including  one  "  first,"  and  three 
"  bracketed  first"  among  all  candidates,  English  and  Colonial. 

Students  are  also  prepared  for  the  examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  for  which  British  Guiana  has  been  constituted  a 
centre. 

The  standard  therefore,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  James  Longden, 
has  been  fiilly  attained,  and  the  college  very  well  fulfils  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  Those  parents  who  are  able 
to  do  so  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  England,  where  cli- 
matic and  general  conditions  are  far  superior  to  those  prevailing 
in  a  tropical  country.  But  Queen's  College  boys  have  proved 
that  they  can  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  others  from 
any  part  of  the  Empire,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  Mr. 
Percival's  annual  reports — "The  old  boys  of  Queen's  College  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  and  in  every  capacity  in  the  ranks  of 
workers,  acquitting  themselves  as  loyal  and  useful  citizens  oi  the 
land." 

The  Catholic  Grammar  school  was  opened  in  1866,  closed  shortly  The  Catholic 
after  the  Queen's  College  was  taken  over  as  a  Government  insti-  ^r^^^y^a^* 
tution,    and  reopened    by   order   of   the    Catholic    Bishop    in 
1879.     It  is  intended  for  boys  of  Catholic  parentage  who  are  pre- 
cluded on  conscientious  groimds  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  Queen's  College. 

Its  average  daily  attendance  is  about  70,  of  whom  more  than 
one-half  are  Portuguese,  who  are  prepared  for  the  examination 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Cambridge  Locals.  It  is 
located  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Catholic  presbytery,  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  Rev.  Father  Barraud,  S.J.,  and  is  sup- 
ported mainly  by  generous  donations  from  Bishop  Butler  and  fees 
from  the  scholars. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1894  to  provide  a  more  suitable  building, 
and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Combined  Court  asking  for  a 
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vote  of  5,000  doUai-s,  on  the  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
should  be  raised  by  private  contributions,  and  Father  Barraud  has 
informed  the  writer  that  they  could  only  collect  1,200  dollars, 
and  that  the  Govermuent  was  not  in  a  position  to  render  the 
assisUmce*  asked  for. 

rrsuline  The  following   information  has  been  furnished  by  the  Rev. 

uTr<\    1    Father  Barraud :— 

"  The  Convent  High  Schools  were  opened  in  1847.  The 
teaching  sisters  were  then  six  in  number.  Now  17  nuns  are 
engaged  in  teaching  200  pupils.  ^ 

"  In  1887  the  Kensington  Examinations  were  first  applied  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  they  have  served 
their  purpose  by  exciting  emulation  among  the  scholars,  and  have 
proved  a  very  excellent  preparation  for  the  more  difficult 
examinations  of  Edinburgh  ana  Cambridge. 

"  Over  800  girls  have  entered  for  these  London  examinations, 
a  large  niunber  gaining  senior,  junior  and  preliminary  certifi- 
cates. The  convent  pupils  have  latterly  been  very  successfid  at 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge  also. 

"  Two  new  schools  have  been  founded  by  the  Demerara  Sisters, 
one  at  Xew  Amsterdam,  the  second  city  of  the  colon v,  and  the 
other  at  Barbados.  Both  are  siicceeoing  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. 

"  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  colour  prejudice,  as  well  as 
more  important  considerations,  has  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  two  distinct  high  schools  at  the  Georgetown  Convent.  For 
admission  to  the  select  school  legitimate  birth  is  an  indispensable 
qualification.'* 

WcHleyan  A  high  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  were  established  about 

HighSchools.  five  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Reyilolds.     Both  have  been 

successful  in  carrying  off  the  Mitchell  Scholarships. 

There  is  also  a  private  high  school  for  girls  at  Minto  House, 

taught  by  Mrs.  Vyfhuis,  and  a  staff  of  able  assistants.    The  pupils 

of  Mrs.  Vyfhuis  have  been  very  successful  at  the  Camoriage 

senior  and  jimior  local  examinations. 

III.  Reformatories. 

Onilcmeem-       Eiirly  in  1879  the  Combined  Court  voted  a  sum  of  money  to 

ing  Reforma-  make  provision  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  a  school 

tory  for  Boys.  f^j.  ^j^^  instruction  and  training  of  vagrant  boys  and  vouthfiil 

male  oflbnders,  who  should  as  far  as  possible  be  employed  in 

agricultural  pursuits. 

It  was  established  in  July  of  that  year,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr  F.  A.  Gall,  and  the  direction  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Prisons.  It  had  accommodation  for  54  boys,  but  the  number 
gradually  increased  to  204  in  1893,  and  the  number  now  varies 
from  about  150  to  200. 

Boys  under  16  years  of  age  who  are  found — 

(a)  Begging  or  receiving   alms  in  any  public  street  or 
place : 
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(b)  Wandering  in  the  streets,  having  no  guardians  or 
settted  place  of  abode  and  no  visible  means  of  support ; 

(c)  Frequenting  the  company  of  reputed  thieves  or  whose 
surviving  parent  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  ; 

(d)  Committing  an  oftence  punishable  by  a  magistrate, 

may  be  sent  to  this  reformatory. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  a  chic^f  officer, 
a  first-class  certified  schoolmaster,  an  assistant,  and  a  number  of 
officers  and  wardens,  and  the  miin  objects  of  the  school  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

(a)  "  To  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  boys  sound  moral 
principles,  and  to  induce  in  them  practical  habits  of 
industry,  regularity  and  good  conduct."     Rule  10. 

(6)  To  enforce  habits  of  cleanliness.     Rule  17. 

(c)  That   the   officers   in   charge  are    to    be    kind    and 
persuasive,  not  harsh  and  irritating,  Rule  32,  but  at  the  same  ' 
time  firm  in  their  dealings  and  report  at  once  insubordina- 
tion and  dereliction  of  duty. 

(d)  And,  finally,  every  boy  on  his  admission  shall  be 
taught  to  consider  the  school  as  a  place  of  improvement, 
and  not  of  punishment,  unless  by  breaches  of  its  rules  he 
makes  it  such,  and  while  by  every  means  the  well  disposed 
will  be  furnished  with  manifold  encouragements  to  continue 
in  their  course  of  amendment,  the  ill-conducted  will  be  sure 
of  prompt  punishment. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  14,414 
dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  farm  crops  is  about  3,000  dollars. 

In  1852  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  establish  an  orphan  Orphan 
asylum  and  school  of  industry  m  Georgetown.  The  institution  Asylum. 
was  supported  by  a  vote  of  the  Combined  Court,  and  to  a  small 
degree  by  private  subscriptions,  becjuests  and  donations.  In 
addition  to  the  three  R's,  the  boys  were  instructed  in  certain 
trades  and  branches  of  agricidture,  and  the  girls  in  sewing, 
cooking  and  domestic  economy.  At  the  age  of  14  years  the 
children  were  apprenticed  out  for  any  period  not  exceeding  five 
years. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  "  Industrial  and  Reformatory 
School"  (the  legal  title  ot  the  institution)  was  written  in 
May  1880  by  Mr.  J.  Brummell,  the  managing  director.  At  that 
time  there  were  on  the  books  of  the  institution  124  children, 
classified  as  Creoles,  Coolies,  Chinese,  Portuguese  and  "other 
countries."  The  chief  industry  was  the  cultivation  of  Para  grass, 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  was  over  900  dollars. 
When  not  thus  employed,  the  boys  were  turned  into  the  field 
with  hoes,  or  sent  as  messengers,  etc. 

From  1880  to  the  present  time  the  numbers  have  fluctuated 
slightly  (average  about  120),  while  the  work  of  the  institution 
has  l»een  carried  on  with  little  change  from  the  passing  of  the 
ordinance  in  1852. 
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The  amount  for   its  upkeep  for  the   current   year  is   6,479 
dollars. 

Reformatory      There  is  also  a  reformatory  for  girls  conducted  on  similar  lines, 

For  Girls.        held   in  the  building  which  was  formerly  used  as  a    training 

school    tor    teachers.      Under    the    efficient    management    of 

Mr.  J.  K.  Wilcocks,  formerly  the  head  master  of    the  training 

school,  it  is  doing  a  good  and  useful  work. 

Its  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  is,  for  the  current  year, 

4,092  dollars. 

« 
IV.  Educational  Endowments. 

De  Saffon  / 1  \  piej-r^  Louis  de  Saffon,  a  native  of  France  and  a  land  surveyor 

Endowments,  t     ^    ^  r      •  t    i  •      -.hr^j    i        •  •  i       i  i  /•         "^ 

by  proiession,  died  m  1784,  le^vmg  a  considerable  sum  oi  money 
ancl  property  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  ten  orphans 
or  half-orphans,  natives  of  the  colony,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
but  bom  in  lawful  marriage,  preferrmg  always  the  most  poor 
and  indigent  and  those  bom  of  white  parents.  The  net  annual 
revenue  of  the  estate  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  legatee 
being  entitled  to  receive  one-tenth  until  he  attains  the 
age  of  16  years  or  dies.  Should  this  amount  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  education  and  maintenance,  the  surplus  may 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  his  benefit  any  time  after  he  may 
have  attained  the  age  of  16.  Five  boys  are  being  educated  at 
Queen's  College  and  five  girls  at  a  private  school.  The 
accumulated  ninds  amount  to  102,330*23  dollars,  of  which 
75,375  dollars  are  invested  in  mortgages  and  the  remainder  in 
bonds  . 

iviitohell  2.  Walter  Mitchell  died  in  1862,  directing  that  15  years  aft^r 

Scholarships,  j^-^  ^^^^^1^  j^s  residuary  estate  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  legislature  for  the  endowment  ot  a  church  college  or 
charitable  institution  similar  to  the  De  Saifon,  though  not  with 
the  same  exclusion,  but  under  the  same  rules.  In  July  1895 
the  Court  of  Policy  resolved  that  two  scholarships  (one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls)  tenable  for  four  years,  shoidd  be  awarded  on 
the  residt  of  the  Cambridge  Preliminary  Local  Examination, 
having  an  annual  value  of  72  dollars.  Ihe  competitors  at  this 
examination  must  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and  if^no  girls  attain 
the  qualifying  standard,  two  scholarships  ma^  be  awarded  to  the 
first  two  boys  who  have  so  qualified,  and  vtce  versd.  Kingston 
High  School  (Wesleyan)  and  Minto  House  School  (Mrs.  Vymuis) 
won  the  scholarships  in  1895,  and  Queen's  College  and  Trinity 
High  School  (Wesleyan)  in  1896. 

The  accumulated  funds  amount  to  21,114.85  dollars  and  are 
invested  in  Government  Securities. 

S4^  ^^"^h"*  ^'  "^^  Guiana  scholarship  was  instituted  in  1882,  and  is  either 
c  lo  ars  ips.  ^£  ^Y^^  annual  value  of  2001.  for  three  years,  or  of  1501.  for  five  years 
if  the  scholar  elects  to  study  medicine.  The  first  scholar  was  elected 
in  May  1882  on  the  result  of  an  examination  conducted  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools.  But  since  then  the  Cambridge  Locdl 
Senior  Examination  has  been  constituted  the  test,*  the  standard 
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to  be  obtained  being,  1st  or  2nd  Class  Honours,  or  3rd  Class 
Honours  with  distinction  in  some  special  subject.  In  1884  and 
1885  the  scholarship  lapsed,  no  candidate  obtaining  the  required 
qualification.  Since  then,  however,  the  scholarship  has  been  won 
each  year  by  a  Queen's  College  boy,  and  the  standard  attained 
has  never  been  below  First  Class  Honours.  The  vote  for  the 
current  year  amounts  to  3,360  dollars. 

4.  The  Percival  exhibition  was  instituted  by  past  and  present  The  Perciv.r 
Queen's  College  boys  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Percivai.  It  is  of  the  value  Exhibitioi . 
of  about  40  dollars,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  the  first  Junior 

in  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  provided  he  attains  a 
certain  standard  in  Honours.  It  is  open  for  competition  to  the 
whole  colony,  but  is  only  tenable  at  the  college.  It  has  been 
won  for  three  years  in  succession  by  a  Queen's  College  boy. 

5.  In  1895  the  Combined  Court  voted  the  sum  of  1,000  dollar;4  Primary 

to  be  continued  annually  and  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  and  Scholarshi|»8. 
girls  attending  the  Government  aided  and  private  schools.  Six 
scholarships  are  awarded  every  year,  four  tor  boys  and  two  for 
girls,  the  value  of  each  being  30  dollars  per  annum  and  free 
tuition  at  any  Hi^h  School  approved  by  the  Governor.  Thirteen 
of  the  most  promising  boys  are  now  attending  Queen's  College. 
The  girls  select  the  Convent  and  the  Wesleyan  High  School  in 
about  equal  numbers.  The  total  cost  of  these  Primary  Scholar- 
ships for  the  year  ended  December  1897  was  1,119  dollars. 

The  amounts  voted  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Combined 
Court  may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated : — 


1.  Primary  Schools,  Inspecting  Staft,  and 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 
22.  Secondary  Education,  Queen's  College    > 
9.  Miscellaneous,    including     Scholarships 

and  Prices    --..-- 

4.  Ondemeeming  Reformatory    • 

5.  Girls'  Reformatory 

6.  Orphan  Asylum 

Total    -    .    - 


Dollars.  £.        9.  d. 

117,870  a  24,566    5  - 

13,266  s  2,763  15  - 

4,980  =a  1,037  10  - 

14,414  s  3,002  18  4 

4,092  *  852  10  - 

6,479  =*  1,349  15  10 

161,101  :=  33,562  14  2 


These  sums  al*e  exclusive  of  large  amounts  for  the  repairs 
And  upkeep  of  the  Government  Buildings  in  which  schools  and 
colleges  are  held. 

W.  Blair. 

Education  Office, 

Geoirgetown,  British  6uiana« 


Mapd  of  British  Guiatia  and  photographs  of  schools  can  be  seen  at  tlid 
Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S<W. 

■I   ■  ■  '■'     I  ■  ■ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTE. 

The  following  is  extracted  froui  the  Annual  Report  for  British 
Guiana  1898-9,  published  June,  1900.  It  will  be  observed  that 
on  an  earlier  pa^e  of  the  above  Report  some  later  statistics  h,n 
been  enibodi^  from  the  same  source : — 

There  are  at  present  210  schools  having  28,689  scholars  on 
the  lx)oks,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  15,959,  and 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  $115,223.90,  distributed  as  follows:— 


Administration  and  In»pection  .        .        -        . 
Stationery,  Office,  and  MiaoellaneoaB  Ezpenses 

Scbolarehips  and  Prixea 

Gran  cs-in- Aid 

Total 


Dollanf.  Per  cent 

8,789.18  or  T-fiS 

2,167.13  „  1*88 

1,309.00  „  113 

102,958.59  „  89-35 


115,223.90 


It  is  required  that  not  less  than  nine- tenths  of  the  grant  shall 
be  paid  to  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachera  The  remaining 
tenth  may  be  retained  by  the  raanf^er  for- pinmding  i^aehool- 
house,  and  furnishing  it  with  books  and  school  apparatus.  All 
the  schools,  mth  the  exception  of  thirteen  estate  schools,  are 
denominational  as  follows : — ^Church  of  England,  72 ;  Church  of 
Scotland,  86 ;  Congregational,  30 ;  Wesleyan,  29 :  Roman 
Catholic,  27 ;  Estate,  13 ;  Morarian,  2  ;  Lutheran,  1. 


1^      A 
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APPENDIX  A. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONERS    ON    PRIMARY 

EDUCATION,    1897. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  Augustus  William  Ltiwson  Hemming,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Samt 
George,  Gbvemor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana,  Vice- Admiral  and  Ordinary  of  the  same,  <fec. 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Excellency  to  enquire  into 
certain  matters  in  connection  with  Primary  Education  in  this  Colony,  to 
wit : — The  advisability  or  otherwise  of  retaining  the  present  system  of 
Grants  based  on  the  results  of  Examinations,  and  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  establishing  a  Board  of  Education  as  the  Central  Authority, 
have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  :— 

We  have  held  thirteen  meetings,  viz. :  On  the  following  day  a — 31st 
December,  1896;  4th,  12th,  22nd  January;  12th,  15th,  22nd  February; 
l8t,  8th,  15th,  22nd  March ;  27th  April,  and  9th  July,.  1897.  The  following 
Witnesses  were  examined : — 

Mr.  William  Blair,  Inspector  of  Schools, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rose,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools, 

Mr.  E.  J.  R.  Wilcocks,  Secretary,  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 

Superintendent,  Girls'  Reformatory,  and  Secretary  to  the  Old 

Education  Board, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Cox,  Assistant  Government  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hinds,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the.  **  Echo^" 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana,  • . .        ; .'   .  • 

The  Reverend  D.  J.  Reynolds,  Superintendent.  Wesleyiin  Misaions.  . 

The  Reverend  W.  B.  Ritchie,  Moaerator  pf  the  Presbytery, 

The  Reverend  F.  C.  Glasgow, 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Gwyther, 

The  Reverend  Father  Rigoy, 

The  Reverend  J.  B.  Cropper, 

The  Reverend  Father  Barraud, 

The  Reverend  J.  Highwood. 

Messrs.  C.  T.  Holder,  Ivry  Hart,  D.  V.  Jacobs,  E.  D.  Sharpies 
H.  E.  Smith,  W.  A.  Osborne,  T.  Y.  Carrington.  T.  N.  Durant, 
S.  Robertson,  E.  Joseph,  E.  Linton,  D.  N.  Mitchell,  P.  Saunders. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  objects  named 
in  our  Commission,  but  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  exclude  some 
cognate  subjects  from  our  consideration. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  grants,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  system  based  on  the  results  of  examinations  should  be  retained, 
with  sucn  modifications  as  will  admit  of  the  grant  being  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  the  genersd  proficiencv  of  the  whole  school,  and  not  as  at 
present  solely  on  the  individual  excellence  of  the  pupils. 

2.  As  regards  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education  as  the  central 
authorit}[,  we  consider  that  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable:  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  in  all  important  matters  relating  to  primary  education, 
there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  in  CouncQ. 

3.  The  question  of  payment  of  teachers  is  one  which  has  demanded  and 
which  has  received  careful  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  supported  in  some 
considerable  measure  by  the  managers  of  schools,  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  degree  of  fixity  given  to  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  code.    On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  the  danger 
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that  if  the  teacher's  income  be  made  altogether  independent  of  the  renultd 
of  his  teaching  in  his  school,  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  high  standard  of  efficiency^  will  be  removed.  We  have,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nxed  salaries  of  the  different  classes  of 
certificates  should  be  increased,  the  per  caput  grant-in-aid  being  proportion- 
ately reduced  so  as  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  a  larger  appropriation  than  at 
present  from  public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  primary  education. 

4.  The  present  standards,  we  consider,  may  be  retained.  They  certainly 
should  not  be  lowered ;  if  any  alteration  be  made,  it  should  be  in  the  other 
direction. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  attendances  to  qualify  for  examination, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  requirement  should,  as  regards  the  town  schools, 
remain  as  at  present,  *.e.,  at  200.  As  regards  the  country  schools,  we  think 
that  the  minimum  number  might  be  fixed  at  1 50. 

6.  Under  the  present  code  the  maximum  age  at  which  a  pupil  teacher 
may  receive  Government  aid  is  20  years,  and  no  teacher  under  the  age  of 
21  IS  allowed  the  sole  charge  of  a  school.  The  certificate  salary  is  paid  only 
to  a  teacher  in  charge.  We  recommend  that  while  there  should  be  no 
reduction  in  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  teacher  can  have  sole  charge  of  a 
school,  there  should  be  no  hiatus  between  that  minimum  age  and  the 
maximum  age  at  which  a  pupil  teacher  may  receive  Government  aid  as 
such.     We  attach  much  importonce  to  this  recommendation. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  teachers  for  tniining 
pupil  teachers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  teachers  should  be  required  to 
furnish  to  the  inspector  of  schools  a  monthly  return,  showing  the  hours 
of  instruction  given  by  them  to  the  pupil  teachers.  The  return  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  manager,  and  payment  of  the  bonus  to  be  withheld  if 
the  return  be  not  furnished  as  required. 

8.  We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  tenure  of 
office  by  teachers,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
system  under  which  a  teacher  can  be  arbitrarily  dismissed  by  his  manager 
should  be  modified.  We  accordingly  recommend  that  the  manager  should 
be  given  the  power  to  suspend  a  teacher,  reporting  at  once  such  suspension, 
together  with  the  reasons  thereof,  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  shoula 
have  power  to  confirm  or  disallow  the  same.  Both  the  manager  and  teacher 
to  be  given  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Govemor-in-Council. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the  managers,  there  is 
before  us  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  very  little, 
if  any,  exists.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  managers  of  schools,  as 
such,  are  the  recipients  of  public  money  for  disbursements  in  connection 
with  their  schools,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  they,  should  be 
required  to  pay  more  frequent  visits  of  inspection  to  and  generallv  to 
exercise  greater  supervision  over,  their  schools  than  at  present.  In  short, 
they  should  be  managers  in  fact  and  not  in  name  only. 

10.  As  has  already  been  said,  managers  of  schools  are  the  recipients  for 
disbursement  of  public  money,  and  we  consider  that  they  ^ould  be 
required  like  all  otner  persons  to  furnish  vouchers  of  such  expenditure. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  fees,  the  evidence  before  us  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  present  system,  under  which  the  collection  of  fees  is 
made  compulsory,  leads  to  falsification  of  returns  and  other  underhand 
proceedings.  We  strongly  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  penal  clauses  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  fees. 

12.  We  understand  that  in  some  of  the  popular  schools  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  readily  pay  fees  at  a  higher  rate  than  is  required  by  the  regula- 
tions. There  does  not  appear  to  De  any  objection  to  this,  but  we  think  that 
in  order  that  the  financial  returns  may  be  as  complete  as  possible  the  fees 
should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  two  cents  per  caput  per  week  ;  all  fees,  of 
whatever  amount,  to  be  accounted  for. 
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13.  The  (juestion  of  the  support  given  to  their  schools  bjr  the  different 
denominations  has  been  considered  by  us,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
denominations  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  (apart  from  school 
buildings)  directly  to  the  maintenance  of  their  schools,  and  that  the 
Grovernment  Grant  in  Aid  should  be  paid  only  on  the  production  of  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  denominational  contribution  (which  should 
bear  some  fixed  proportion  to  the  fees  chargeable)  had  been  aulv  collected. 
Mission  schools,  and  schools  in  remote  and  s{)arsely  populated  localities, 
to  be  exempted  from  payment  of  the  denominational  contribution. 

14.  We  would  also  recommend  the  continuance  in  the  educational  law  of 
the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  at  schools  ;  but  in  doing  so  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  present  difficulties  which  underlie  the  carrying  out  of 
the  law  in  its  entirety. 

15.  Although  not  strictly  within  the  terms  of  our  commission,  we 
strongly  advise  that  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer  will  allow, 
a  trainmg  school  for  teachers  should  be  provided  as  the  law  now  directs. 

In  the  meantime,  and  as  a  tentative  measure,  we  would  suggest  that  a 
certain  number  of  schools,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Governor-in-Council, 
be  selected  at  which  pupil  teachers  may,  after  i)assing  their  examination  as 
such,  be  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  receive  practical  lessons  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal  teacher. 

16.  We  understand  that  there  are  at  present  certain  teachers  who,  though 
uncertificated,  have  for  years  successfully  conducted  their  schools.  To  meet 
cases  of  this  kind  we  would  suggest  that  the  Inspector  of  Schools  should  be 
given  i)ower  to  issue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  a 
certificate  of  competenc); '  to  any  micertificated  teacher  who  has  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Educational  Department  successfully  conducted  a  school 
for  a  i)eriod  of  not  less  than  ten  years. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  question  referred  to  us  in  the  letter  froi\i  the 
Government  Secretary  of  the  15th  March  1897,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  Inspector  of  Schools  be  given  power  to  issue  certificates  of  the  1st,  2nd, 
or  3rd  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  any  pei*son  who  has  been  trained  in  any 
I'ecognised  normal  or  training  school,  or  who  has  taken  a  degree  at  any 
recognised  university  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  holds  a 
certificate  thereof. 

18.  Oui*  attention  has  been  called  to  a  scheme  for  providing  pensions  for 
desei'ving  teachers  propounded  in  the  draft  regulations  of  the  Inspector  ct 
Schools,  and  we  would  recommend  its  adoption  ;  the  funds  for  the 
purpose  could  be  obtained  by  the  diversion  of  the  Capitation  Grant  to  that 
Y>urpose. 

AD  of  which  is  resjiectf ully  submitted. 

Jfenvij  Kirke, 

C.  B,  Hamilton^ 
Ji,  Hoivell  Jones^ 

D.  M.  JIutsoHj 

E.  C.  Ltuird, 

J.  Hampden  King^  Secretary. 
29  July  1897. 

I  dissent  from  Para^ph  12.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  law  can 
stipulate  for  is  a  minimum  fee.  Anything  paid  voluntarily  over  that 
amount  is  a  tribute  to  the  teacher  of  a  purely  ultra-official  nature.  No 
evidence  as  to  the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  of  fee  Avas  given  before  the 
Commission. 

J,  Thomson. 
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APPENDIX  B, 


CODE  OF  HEOrLATIONS  FOR  GRANT-IN-AID  SCHOOLS  1900. 


PK£LIMlNAJtY  ChAPTBB. 

Short  title.  I.  Tliej*o  Regulatiourt  may  l)e  cittd  for  all  purposes  as  the  Education 

Code,  1900. 

C  >ndition  of       i.  The  grauts-in-aid  to  primary  ^cllOol8  are  dependent  on  the  amount 
gmntH-in-ai'l  voted  annually  for  that  i)uri)08e  by  the  Combined  Court,  and  nothing  in  this 

code  shall  Ih!  rei^.udcil  as  constituting  any  vested  right  or  interest  to  or  in 

such  grants. 

Aihiiiiiistra-        3.  The  gmnts  are  adnunist^ired  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  hereinafter 
tion  of  called  "  the  Insjjector  "  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Govemor- 

grants.  in-Council. 


MtMle  and 
I'onditionR 
of  making 
grants. 


hmiiectoiA 
niui  AHHiflt- 
ant  Innpect- 

OFH. 

Power  to 
vinit  School. 

Placing 
School  on, 
iS:c.,  lint  of 
Aideil 

Sch(N>lM. 

Making  of 
uiiplication 
for  grant. 


General 
rules  as  to 
grants. 


Restriction 
on  making 
of  grantfl  to 
new  Schools. 

Notilication 
of  applica- 
t:nn  for 
grant  to 
new  School. 


Manage- 
ment of 
J'choolp. 


4.  Aid  to  nmintain  a  school  on  the  list  of  aided  schools  is  given  by  annual 
grants,  payable  by  e(|ual  monthlv  instalments,  conditional  upon  the  atten- 
dance and  ])roficiency  of  the  scholars  and  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  examination  and  during  the  twelve  months  immediately  fol- 
lo¥ring.  The  payment  of  any  instalment  or  instalments  may,  with  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Governor-in-Council  be  wholly  or  in  part  withheld 
if  any  breach  of  these  Regulations  is  committed. 

f).  Officers  are  api)ointed  and  employed  by  the  Government  to  verify  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made.  These  officers  are 
called  Inspectors  and  Assistant  Ins|)ectors. 

6.  The .  Inspector  or  an  Assistant  Inspector  may  visit  any  school  at  any 
time  with  or  without  notice. 

,\  No  school  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of  aided  schools  or  be  re»uoved 
herefrom  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor-in-Council, 


8.  Every  application  for  a  grant-in-aid  must  l)e  made  on  a  printed  form 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Education  Department  The 
application  must  l)e  sent  to  the  insi)ector,  who  will  suomit  the  same, 
together  mith  his  rejwrt  thereon,  to  the  Governor-in-Coimcil. 

9.  No  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  a  school  with  the  exjjectation  of 
obtaining  aid  from  the  Government  Grants  cannot  be  claimed  irrespective 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  limits  of  the  sum  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department  If  a  grant  is  refused,  the  reason  tor  its  refusal 
will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant 

10.  As  a  general  rule,  no  application  will  be  entertained  for  a  grant  to 
any  new  school  if  there  already  exists  an  efficient  school  of  the  same  dass 
having  available  accommodation  within  two  miles. 

11.— (1.)  Eveiy  application  for  a  grant  to  a  new  school  shall  be  notified  in 
the  Gai.Btte,  so  as  to  enable  managers  of  existing  aided  schools  within 
two  miles  to  state  any  objections  which  they  may  have  to  its  heing 
placed  on  the  list  of  aided  scnools. 

(2.)  A  copy  of  the  Gazette  will  be  sent  to  adl  the  managers  interested  in 
the  apDlicati'^n. 

12.  Ever>  sclioo]  Jihall  be  under  the  control  of  one  or  more  managers,  wUo 
shall  hr>  rp'p-nsjblp  that  the  rponilations  subject  to  which  aid  is  granted 
are  ('.  nfnrnnd  and  t  nloned.     Ff  there  are  two  or  more  managerf,  one  o( 
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their  number  must  be  appointed  in  writing  to  communicate  with  the 
department  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  school,  and  he  will  receive  the 
Grovemment  grant  and  be  responsible  to  the  department  for  its  proper 
distribution. 

13.  No  schoolmaster  can  be  recognised  as  the  manager  of  an  aided  school,  Restrictions 
nor  can  any  person  be  recognised  as  the  manager  of  an  aided  school  if  he  as  to  Mana- 
derives  any  profit  or  emolument  therefrom.  g^rs. 

14. — (1.)  No  school  shall  be  conducted  for  private  profit  or  shall  be  farmed  Responsi- 
out  by  the  manager  to  the  teachers.  bility  of 

(2.)  The  manager  shall  be  resi)o:isible  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers' ^^*'^*^'^  • 
salaiies  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  school. 

15. — i[l.)  Schools  shall   be  classified  as   "A  schools,"  "B  schools,"  "  C  Clasaifica- 
schools,"  and  "  J)  schools."  tions  of 

(±)  Schools  which  fulfil  all  the  i-onditions  c.f  Regulation   17  (2)  to  (s)  Schools, 
inclusive  of  this  code  and   whoso  daily  average  attendance  for  the 
six  months  l>eforc  any  exaniinition  is  not  leas  tlian  25  are  called  " A 
schools." 

(3.)  Schools  which  do  not  fulfil  all  these  conditions  are  called  "  B 
schools." 

(4.)  Mission  schools  for  Aboriginal  Indians  and  schools  in  remote  and 
si)ar8ely  populated  localities  are  called  "  C  schools." 

(5.)  Industrial  schools  in  which  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture,  or  in  a  trade  or  trades,  or  both,  is  given  are  called  "  D 
schools." 

16.  The  schedules  annexed  to  this  Code  shall  form  part  of  and  have  the  Eftect  of 
same  effect  as  the  regulations  of  the  Code.  Schedules 

to  the  CoAc. 

Chapter  I. 
Annual  Grants. 
A  and  B  Schffols. 

17.  Before  any  school    is  placed    on    the  list  of  Aided    Schools  the  Require- 
Qovemor-in-Council  shall  be  satisfied—  ments  to  be 

(1.)  That  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  six  months  before  the  date  £^J^,*'^^jJJ^I]^' 
of  th^  application  was  not  less  than  40 ;  j^  phioed  on 

(2.)  That  the  principal  teacher  is  over  20  yearvS  of  age,  and  is  certificated  ;  liat  of  Aided 

(3.)  That  the  re^stew  of  admission  and  attendance,  of  the  foi-m  and  in  ^.^IS^^^J^^'' 
the  manner  nereinafter  described,  are  accurately  kept ;  that  the 
retmns  required  by  the  Government  or  the  Department  are  trust- 
worthy; and  that  the  school  is  conducted  in  accoidance  with  an 
approved  time-table  (a  copy  of  which  signed  by  the  Inspector  shall  be 
hung  up  in  the  schoolroom),  and  in  an  orderly  and  eflicient  manner ; 

(4.)  That  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  instniction  of  the  girls  in 
needlework ; 

^5«)'That  the  school  buildings,  including  covered  galleries,  are  in  good 
repair ;  that  they  are  well  ventilated,  and  contain  not  le^  than  80 
cuoic  feet  (space)  and  8  square  feet  (area)  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance ; 

(0.)  That  the  school  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  nuni])er  or  benches  ot 
suitable  heights  to  seat  all  the  children  without  overcrowding ;  a 
sufficient  number  of  desks  of  suitable  heights  to  permit  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  children  to  be  engaged  in  writing  at  the  same  time  ;  reading 
books  for  each  standard,  copy  books,  slates,  maps,  blackboards,  clock, 
log-book,  account-book  lirc.  : 
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W  Schools. 


Subjects  of 
examination. 
I'iwt  Sche- 
(Inle. 

(Computation 
(  f  ^nint  to 
\  Schools. 
Second 
Schedule. 

Qimlitication 
uf  itmtniction 
ard  atten- 
dance for 
individual 
grant?*. 


(7.)  That  the  school  is  proyided  with  separate  latrines  for  the  children  of 
each  sex ;  and 

(8.)  That  all  reasonable  care  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
school  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the 
children  the  imi)ortanoe  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration 
and  respect  for  others  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  work  and  act 

18. — (1.)  Any  aided  school,  herainafter  called  "school,"  the  daily  average 
attendance  at  which  for  the  six  months  before  any^  examination  is  less  than 
25,  or  which  ceases  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  2  to  8  (inclusive)  of 
Regulation  17,  shall  l)e  cla»4ed  as  a  H  school, 

(2.)  No  school  will  be  allowed  to  remain  a  B  school  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  yeai^s, 

19.  Scholars  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Part  II. 
of  the  schedule  to  this  code. 


2().  The  annual  giant  payable  to  A  and  B  schools  shall  be  computed 
according  to  Part  III.  of  tne  schedule  to  this  code. 

21.  Subiect  to  the  iui»viso  hereinafter  contained,  no  grant  will  be  allowed 
for  any  scholar  who  nas  been  a  pu[>il  for  less  than  six  months  during  the 
12  months  immediately  preceding  the  examination  in  the  school  in  which 
he  is  examined,  and  who  nas  made  less  than  150  attendances. 

Provided  always  (1)  that  if  the  i)arents  of  aiiy  pupil  remove  from 
the  locality  in  which  his  school  is  to  another  residence  more  than  two 
miles  distant  from  such  school,  and  necessitating  the  attendance  of 
the  child  at  another  school,  the  (leriods  for  which  ne  has  been  a  pupil 
and  the  attendances  at  both  schools  shall  be  taken  into  account ;  (2)  a  grant 
may  be  allowed  for  any  child  not  previously  on  the  register  of  any  school, 
or  for  any  child  who  has  been  removed  from  any  school  for  any  reason 
approved  at  the  time  by  the  Inspector,  and  in  respect  of  whom  no  grant  ia 
payable  to  any  other  school,  provided  in  either  case  such  child  has  made  the 
re(iuisite  numner  of  attendances. 

22.— (1.)  No  grant  will  be  allowed  for  any  scholar  over  15  years  of  age  on 
the  day  of  examination. 

(2.)  No  grant  will  be  allowed  for  any  scholar  in  Standard  I.  who  is  over 
12  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 

23.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  the  ages  of  any  scholars  are 
incorrectly  entered  on  the  examination  schedules  he  may  call  upon  the 
manager  to  furnish  him  with  the  names  of  the  parents  of  such  scholars,  the 
districts  in  which  they  were  born,  and  refer  the  cases  to  the  B^g^trar 
General,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

T^^caiuination      24. — (1.)  At  the  fii^st  examination  scholars   may  be   grouped   in   any 
in  standards,  standard  fixed    by  the  manager,  but  scholars  may  not   afterwards    be 

presented  for  examination  in  the  same  standard  as,  or  a  lower  standard 

than,  that  in  which  they  have  previously  imssed. 
(2.)  If  scholars  fail  to  pass  in  two  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing,  and 

arithmetic,  they  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  altogether,  and  no  grants 

will  be  aUowed  for  them. 


Qualification 
of  age  for 
individual 
jrants. 

Proof  of  age 
of  sdiolar. 


Definition 
of  sparBely 
popnlatecl 
locality. 

Number  of 
C  Schools. 

Qualification 
of  average 
attendance 
for  C  Schoolp. 


C  Schools. 

25.  No  school  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  a  sparsely  populated  locality 
if  the  population  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  exceeds  200. 

26.  The  number  of  C  schools  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  25. 

27.  No  school  shall  be  accepted  or  retained  on  the  list  as  a  C  school, 
HT)le.sR  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  at  least  12, 
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28.  Subiect  to  the  proviso  hereinafter  contained,  no  grant  will  be  allowed  Qualifica* 
for  any  scholar  who  has  been  a  pupil  for  less  than  six  months  in  a  C  school  tiona  of 
during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  examination,  and  who  has  instraction 
made  less  than  100  attendances  ;  provided  sdways  that  if  the  parents  of  any  *°^  attend- 
pupil  remove  from  the  locality  in  which  his  school  is  to  another  residence  ^^^^  *?'  , 
more  than  two  miles  distant  from  such  school  and  necessitating  the  attendance  ~*^ 

of  the  child  at  another  school,  the  periods  for  which  he  has  been  a  pupil  o™"'** 
and  the  attendance  at  both  schools  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

29.  The  annual  grants  to  C  schools  shall  be  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  Ciiants  to 
amounts  prescribed  in  Part  III.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code  in  respect  of  C  Schools, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  needlework,  and  the  same  amounts  in 
respect  of  all  other  subjects. 

30.  Regulations  17  (2)  to  ^8)  inclusive,  19,  22,  23,  and  24  shall  apply  to 
C  schools  as  well  as  to  A  ana  B  schools. 

D  Schools, 

Number  of 

31.  The  number  of  D  schools  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  twelve.  D  Schools: 

32. — (1)  Before  any  school  is  placed  on  the  list  of  aided  schools  as  a  Conditions 
p  school  R^ulation  17  naust  be  complied  with,  and  in  addition  the  ^  8^*|*** 
Govemor-in-Council  be  satisfied  : —  ^  Schools. 

(a.)  That  the  school  teaches  a  trade  or  trades  approved  by  the 
In8i)ector  •  or  gives  more  advanced  theoretic  and  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  Elementary  Schools, 
or  provides  both  such  teaching  and  such  instruction. 

(b.)  That  the  school  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  with  appliances  for 
elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  the  trade  or  trades  to 
which  the  school  is  devoted  ;  and 

(c.)  That  the  master  or  mistress  appointed  to  teach  agriculture  or  the 
trade  or  trades  is  duly  qualified  for  that  f>urpose,  and  has  obtained 
such  certificate  (if  any)  as  may  be  required  by  the  Education 
Department. 

(2.)  Any  D  school  which  for  two  consecutive  years  fails  to  fulfil  any 
of  these  conditions— (a),  (6),  and  (c) — or  of  those  prescribed  for  A  schools, 
shall  be  removed  from  the  list  of  aided  schools. 

33.  The  manager  of  a  D  school  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  grants  Special 
payable  according  to  Part  III.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code,  the  sum  of  fj^V  *^| 
7.50  dols.  for  each  scholar,  being  over  12  and  under  17  years  of  age,  who  may  ^  Schools, 
be  certified  to  have  been  in  attendance  for  not  less  than  100  days  and  to  have 
received  daily  not  less  than  two  hours'  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  the 
workshop,  and  who  is  able  to  work  at  his  trade  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector  :  Provided  that  the  grant  to  any  one  D  school  shall  not  exceed  the 

anm  of  250  doLs.  for  one  year. 

34.  Regulations  19  to  24  (both  inclusive)  shall  apply  to  D  schools,  17 
years  being  substituted  for  15  in  Regulation  22  (1). 


Chapter   II. 

Mai^agers. 

35.  The  manager  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  General  res- 
conduct  of  the  school,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  efficiency,  and  for  the  ponsibility 
provision  of  suitable  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus.  of  Manager. 


1 


School  fees. 


Appropria- 
tion of  one- 
tenth  of 
grant  for 
(4chool  build- 
ings, i^C. 

Appropria- 
tion ot  nine- 
tenths  of 
^Tant  for 
Teachers. 


Furnish  ina: 
of  quaiterlv 
accounts  of 
income  and 
expenditure. 


Furnishing 
of  returns. 

Duty  of 
Manager  at 
annual  ex- 
amination. 


Duty  of 
Manaj^er. 
I'ourth 
Schedule. 


Duty  of 
Manager  as 
to  visiting 
Schools. 


Powers  of 
Manager  as 
to  Teachers. 
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36.  The  manager  may  require  every  scholar  attending  the  school  wha  is 
over  12  years  of  age,  or  who  has  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  to  pay  a  school 
fee  not  exceeding  two  cents  per  week,  payable  in  advance. 

37.  The  manager  may  retain  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  grant 
made  to  his  school  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  mut- 
able building,  books,  and  a}>paratus  for  the  school.  He  may  also 
retain  for  this  purpose  any  fees  paid  by  the  scholars  and  any  local 
contributions  entrusted  to  him. 

38.  Not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  grant  shall  be  divided  between  the 
principal  teacher  and  the  assistant  teacher  or  teachers  or  sewing  mistress 
(but  not  pupil  teachers),  in  such  proportions  as  may,  after  consickring  tiie 
recommendation  of  the  manager  on  the  subject,  be  decided  by  the 
Insjxjctor.  The  decision  of  the  [nsjioctor  shall  l)e  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Oovernor-in-Council. 

39.  The  ntauager  shall  furni^.h  quarterl^r  to  the  inspector  a  detailed 
account  certified  by  him  to  be  correct  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
school,  attaching  thereto  vouchee  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Government 
Grant,  including  certificate  salaries  and  salaries  of  pupil  teachers.  The 
manager  shall  personally,  if  practicable,  pay  the  salaries  of  all  assistant 
teachers  and  of  the  sewing  mistress  and  of  pupil  teachers,  but  in  any  event 
a  receipt  for  each  .salary  paid  must  be  entered  in  the  school  account  book 
and  dated  and  signed  by  the  recipient. 

40.  The  manager  shall  furnish  all  returns  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Government  or  the  Inspector. 

41.  (a)  Due  notice,  not  being  less  than  14  days,  will  be  given  of  the  annual 
examination,  and  the  mana^r  will  be  furnished  with  the  examination 
forms  given  in  Part  V.  of  tne  schedule  toi  the  Code  in  duplicate,  which, 
together  with  the  declarations  thereon,  he  must  have  ready  /or  inspection, 
and  duly  signed  by  himself  and  the  principal  teacher  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  the  examination.  He  will  also  inform  the  Inspector  at  least  five 
clear  days  before  the  examination  of  the  probable  number  of  children  that 
will  be  examined  in  each  standard  and  of  the  number  to  be  examined  in 
the  extra  subjects. 

(b)  The  manager  will  also  l)e  required  to  produce  the  School  Registers, 
Log  Book,  and  School  Account  Book  at  the  annual  examination. 

(r)  The  Account  Book  shall  state  the  names  of  the  principal  teacher 
and  all  the  assistant  teachers,  including  sewing  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  and  the  respectivtvamounts  of  their  salaries. 

4:^.  Before  the  examination  the  manager  shall  sign  the  declaration  set 
forth  in  Form  (1)  in  Part  V.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code.  If  he  is  unable 
to  do  so,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  in  writing  for  such  inability,  and  the 
case  will  l)e  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor-in-Council  may 
decide. 

43.  The  manager  shall  personally  visit  the  school  at  least  once  a  month, 
examine  and  sign  the  registers,  record  the  results  of  his  visit  in  the  log 
book,  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  Inspector  with  his  monthly  school  accounts ; 
provided  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  schools  in  remote  districts,  more  than 
10  miles  from  the  manager's  residence,  are  visited  not  le^^s  than  once  a 
quarter. 

44.  (1)  The  manager  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing  and  dis- 
missing teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  and  subject  as  in  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, pupil  teachers,  but  all  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  shall  be  notified 
by  the  manager  to  the  Inspector.  Any  change,  permament  or  temporary, 
will  be  recognised  only  from  the  date  on  whicn  the  same  is  notified  to  the 
Inspector. 

(2.)  Every  teacher  who  is  dismissed  by  the  manager  of  any  school  may 
within  ten  days  thereafter  appeial  from  the  decision  to  any  body  of  the 
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denomination  to  which  such  school  belongs,  appointed  by  the  authorities  of 
such  denomination  to  hear  such  appeal  and  approved  of  by  the  Governor, 
and  any  such  body  shall  hear  and  decide  any  such  appeal  within  fourteen 
days  after  it  is  received,  and  either  party  may  appeal  from  such  decision 
to  the  Qovernor-in-Council.  If  there  is  no  such  body,  or  such  body  does 
not  decide  the  appeal  within  the  said  fourteen  days,  the  manager  shall 
obtain  the  papers  and  forward  them  to  the  Qovernor*in-Counci],  who  shall 
decide  the  appeal. 

(3.)  If  the  manager  fails  to  comply  with  such  final  decision  public  aid 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  school. 


Chapter  III. 

Tkachkrs. 

46.  Every  teacher  hei'eafter  appointed  to  the  charge  of  an  Aided  school  Kequire- 
shall  be  required  to  hold  a  certificate  of  comi^etency,  hereinafter  called  "  a  J? ®°^  *®  ^ 
certificate,    granted  after  due  eitamination.  Certiti<»te  of 

°  Competency. 

47.  (1)  The  Inspector  shall  have  the  i)ower  to  issue  a  ceHificate  of  the  Power  to 
second  or  third  class  to  any  person  who —  issue  Second 

(fi.)  Holds  a  certificate  from  any  recognised  normal  or  training  school ;  Class  Certi- 
or  ficates  to  cer- 

{b!)  Having  been  trained  in  any  recognised  normal  or  training  school,  ***"  i)er8ons. 
nolds  a  certificate  from  the  (iovemment  of  the  country  or  colony  in 
which  such  school  is  situated  ;  or 

(c.^  Has  taken  a  degree  at  any  recognised  university  in  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  or  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  has 
obtained  an  honour  certificate  at  the  -Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local 
Examination  for  seniors  or  a  certificate  in  the  First  Division  of  the 
First  Class  at  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  provided  that  in  any  of 
the  three  preceding  cases  the  Inspector  may  in  any  particular  instance 
if  there  is,  in  his  opinion,  sumcient  cause  for  so  doing,  refuse  to 
issue  such  certificate^  but4n  such  case  the  applicant  shall  have  a 
right  of  appeal  agamst  such  refusal  to  the  Governor-in-Council, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

(2.)  The  InsjHJctor  may,  with  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  issue 
a  certificate  of  competency  without  an  examination  to  any  provisionally- 
certificated  teacher  who  for  ten  consecutive  years  has  successfully  conducted 
a  school  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Insi)ector  of  Schools.  The  holder  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  salary  as  if  he  held  a  third-class 
certificate. 

(3.)  The  Inspector  may  issue  a  second-class  certificate  to  an}'  teacher  who 
at  the  commencement  of  these  Regulations  is  and  has  been  for  ten  years 
previously  rendering  efficient  service  as  a  teacher,  and  who  in  1877  held  a 
second-class  certificate  which  was  subsequently  cancelled  by  the  then 
existing  Board  of  Education,  because  the  holder  had  not  in  1877  completed 
ten  years'  service. 

48.  Any  certificate  of  the  second  class  issued  under  this  code  or  imder  Power  to 
the  Education  Regulations,  1890,  may,  subject  to  the  like  power  of  refusal  raise  Secon«] 
of  appeal  as  is  contained  in  sub-section  (1)  of  the  preceding  regulation,  Class  Certi- 
be  raised  to  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  after  three  consecutive  years  fi<5ate8. 
efficient  service  as  a  teacher  in  any  aided  school  of  the  colony.    Provided 

alwnavs  that -no  teacher  whose  certificate  is  so  raijsed  in  any  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  claim  any  increase  of  certificate,  salary  in  that  year,  unle^  such 
increase  has  been  provided  for  in  the  sum  granted  by  the  combined  courts 
on  the  Annual  Estimates  in  respect  of  Grants  to  Primary  Schools. 
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Power  to  49.  The  inspector  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  a  provisional  certificate 

issue  Provi-     to  any  person  who,  in  his  judgrnent,  may  be  properly  employed  in  a  school. 

sional  Certi-  The  holder  of  any  such  provLsional  certificate  shall  nevertheless  be  under 
S'^^Vf "     f  ^blig^^ioi^  ^^  present  himself  for  examination  at  the  first  certificate  exami- 

enect  thereof,  nation  subseouently  held  in  the  colony,  provided  that  the  date  of  such 
examination  aoes  not  fall  within  six  months  of  the  issue  of  the  certificate. 
If  the  date  of  the  examination  falls  within  those  six  months,  the  teacher 
must  present  himself  at  the  next  succeeding  examination.  The  provisional 
certificate  may  be  suspended  if  the  holder  fails  to  pass  or  for  any  other 
reason  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  sufficient. 

50.  A  provisional  certificate  shall  not  entitle  its  owner  to  a  certificate 
salary,  nor  shall  the  holder  of  one  be  entitled  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
training  of  pupil  teachers. 

Recognition        5x.  Teachers  holding  certificates  recognised  under  the  regulations  which 
p  ^3fi^^f^      came  into  force  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1883,  or  under  the  Education 
ceitincates.    Regulations,  1890,  shall  be  considered  as  holding  certificates  of  the  same 
class  under  this  code. 


Etfcct  of 

Provisional 

Certificate. 


Salaries 
attached  to 
Cortificatei?. 


Employ- 
ment of 
Assistant 
Teachers 
iu  lar^e 
Schools. 


Holding  of 
cxaiuina- 
t  ions  for 
Certificates. 


240  dols.  per  annum. 

180    „  „ 

0«    ,, 


52.  The  following  salaries  shall,  subject  to  the  proviso  hereinafter  con- 
tained, be  attached  to  certificatss  held  by  males  or  females  who  are  principal 
teachers  of  schools — 

For  a  First  Class  Certificate  - 
For  a  Second  Class  Certificate  \     - 
For  a  Third  Class  Certificate 

Provided  always  that  the  salary  to  be  received  by  a  certificated  teacher  in 
respect  of  his  certificate  shall  be  reduced  by  one-fifth  if,  at  the  annual 
examination,  the  school  of  which  he  Is  the  principal  teacher  fails  to  obtain 
50  per  cent,  of  full  passes  calculated  on  the  number  presented  for  examina- 
tion ;  and  by  one- third  should  his  school  fail  to  obtain  40  per  cent,  of  full 
passes. 

53.  In  a  school  having  had  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  preceding 
six  months  of  120  or  more,  a  certificated  teacher  may  be  employed  as  an 
assistant  at  a  salary  of  8  dols.  a  month,  and  such  portion  of  the  grant  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  manager  and  approved  by  the  Inspector,  in  lieu 
of  two  pupil  teachers ;  and  in  a  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  200  or  more,  two  certificated  teachers  may  be  employed  as  assistanta, 
in  lieu  of  four  pupil  teachers,  on  similar  conditions. 

54. — (1.)  Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  classes  will 
be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  at  the  Queen's  College, 
(Georgetown,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  necessary.  There 
shall  not  be  any  examination  for  certificates  of  the  first  cla.ss. 

(2.)  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  is  set  out  iu  Part  VI.  of 
the  schedule  of  this  Code,  and  will  \>e  sent  to  school  managers  in  the 
month  of  February. 

(3.)  Candidates  desiring  to  sit  at  any  such  examination  shall  apply  for  a 
card  of  admission,  and  each  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  unused 
l)0stage  or  revenue  stamps  to  the  value  of  one  dollar  or  such  other  sum  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 


Position  of 
Hu.'cessful 
Candidates 
at  examina- 
tion. 

Suspension 
or  lancella- 
tion  of  Cer- 
tificate. 


55. 


A  successful  candidate  at  his  examination,  if  employed  as  the 
principal  teacher  of  a  school,  will  be  entitled  to  draw  a  certificate  salary 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  immediately  following  that  in  which  the 
examination  is  held. 

56. --(1.)  A  certificate  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  or  cancelled  by  the 
Inspector  for  misconduct,  whether  the  holder  thereof  is  employed  as  a 
teadier  or  not.  The  Inspector  may  impose  on  a  teacher  guilty  of  negligence 
or  carelessness  without  any  intention  of  fraud  a  fine  according  to  the 
follo^^^ng  scale,  namely,   for  the  first   offence  a  fine   not  exceeding  5  per 
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cent,  of  the  teacher^s  salary  (including  his  certificate  salary,  if  ajiy)  for 
one  month,  and  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  a  fine  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent,  thereof 

(2.)  The  Inspector  shall  not  suspend  or  cancel  a  certificate  or  impose  a 
fine  until  the  teacher  has  been  informed  of  the  charge  against  him  and  has 
been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence. 

(3.)  If  a  certificate  is  suspended  or  cancelled,  or  a  fine  imposed  the  holder 
may  appeal  to  the  Governor-in-Council,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

67.  All  communications  from  a  teacher  relating    to  the  discipline  or  Conauct  of 
management  of  his  school  must  be    forwarded    through    the    manager,  corresi^on- 
Statistical  information,  letters  with  reference  to  certificate  examinations,  &c.,  dence. 
may  be  sent  direct.    No  reply  will  be  sent  to  letters  when  tliis  regulation 
is  disregarded. 

58.  Teachers  will  be  required  to  furnish  any  statistical  information,  or  any  Fiiniishing 
information  with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  any  scholar  or  scholars,  of  informa- 
which  may  be  required  by  the  Inspector,  or  assistant  inspectors,  or  an  ^^n  by 
educational  district  officer.  ^  eachers. 


Chapter  IV. 

Pupil    Teachers. 

59.  Pupil  teachers  are  boys  and  girls  selected  by  the  manager  to  assist  in  Status,  &c., 
maintaining  discipline  and  m  instructing  the  lower  classes.   A  pupil  teacher  of  Pupil 
must  not  be  employed  for  more  than  five  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  Teachers, 
twenty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

60.  The  manager  is  bound  to  see — 

(1.)  That  the  pupil  teacher  receives,  without  cost,  special  instruction  from  Right  of 
the  principal  teacher  for  not  less  than  five  hours  during  every  week,  PapU 
out  of  the  r^^ar  school  hours,  not  more  than  two  hours  Deing  on  the  Teacher 
same  day  ;  and  ?»  special 

(2.)  That  he,  during  his  last  year,  attends  such  classes  of  instruction  in 
Agricultural  Science  (including  Botany  and  Chemistry)  as  may  be  held 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

61. — (l.)  Any  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  80,  for  six  Proportion 
months,  snaU  be  entitled  to  one  pupil  teacher,  and  to  one  additional  pupil  of  Pupil 
teacher  for  every  40  above  the  first  80 ;  but  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  Teachers  to 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  four.     One  or  two  certificated  assistant  teacher  scholars. 
or  teachers  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of  two  or  four  pupil  teachers. 

(2.)  If  the  daily  average  attendance  for  any  three  consecutive  months 
falls  below  the  above  numbers  respectively,  a  pupil  teacher's  services 
shall  be  dispensed  with  at  the  end  of  that  period  without  previous 
notice. 

62.-^1.)  An  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  pupil  teacher  shaU  be  Making  of 
made  in  the  form  of  Part  YII.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code  or  such  form  as  application 
may  for  the  time  being  be  approved  by  the  Inspector.  for  appoint- 

(2.)   A  copy  of   such   form    may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tl^o  pj^py 
department.  Teichers. 

63.  Before  a  candidate  can  be  employed  as  a  pupil  teacher  he  will  be  Qualifica- 
required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  showing  he  is  eligible  tions  for  em- 
for  the  examination,  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  a  minister  of  ploy  men  t  of 
religion,  and  a  medical  certificate  showing  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any  Pupil 
infirmity  likely  to  impair  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  and  to  pass  an  exami-  Teachers. 
nation  in  the  subjects  specified  in  Part  YIII.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code. 


Examination 
of  Pupil 
Teachers. 


Kostiictions 
on  employ- 
ment of 
I^ipil 
Teaclier. 
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64. — (J.)  No  candidate  under  14  or  over  16  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  first  examination  as  a  pupil  teacher. 

(2.)  A  pupil  teacher's  engagement  shall  cease  when  he  or  she  attains  the 
age  of  21  years. 

(3.)  Pupil  teachers  shall  attend  such  annual  examinations  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Inspector,  and  be  examined  in  the  subjects  i)rescribed 
in  Part  YIIl.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code.  Candidates  desiring  to  sit 
at  any  such  examination  shall  apply  for  a  card  of  admission. 

(4.)  At  the  examination  every  pupil  teacher  shall  produce  his  note  books 
and  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  his  manager. 

65.-  (1.)  No  pupil  teacher  shall  be  employed  as  such  for  more  than  five 
years. 

(2.)  A  pupil  teacher  voluntarily  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from  one 
school  shall  not  as  a  rule  be  eligible  for  employment  in  another. 

(3.)  After  two  consecutive  failures  to  pass  the  annual  examination,  except 
such  failure  is  due  to  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  a  pupil  teacher 
will  no  longer  be  recognized  by  the  Inspector  of  schools. 

66.  Pupil  teachers,  whilst  actually  employed  in  teaching,  shall  be  paid  the 
following  salaries  : — $3  monthly  during  the  first  year,  $4  monthly  during 
the  second,  $5  monthly  during  the  third,  86  monthly  during  the  fourth,  and 
$7  monthly  during  the  fifth  :  provided  always  that  these  increments  shall 
be  conditional  on  their  passing  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  and 
subsequent  years  the  annual  examination. 

67.  Every  pupil  teacher  who  passes  with  credit  the  five  consecutive 
examinations,  and  is  able  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  his 
manager,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  bonus  of  320. 

68.  A  bonus  of  $20  shall  be  paid  to  the  principal  teacher  of  a  school  for 
every  pupil  teacher  employed  therein  who  passes  the  annual  examination, 
if  such  teacher  produces  a  certificate  from  the  manager'  showing  that 
such  principal  teacher  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  Regu- 
lation No.  60  in  respect  of  such  pupil  teacher.  Such  bonus,  if  more  llian 
one  principal  teacher  of  the  same  school  has  taken  part  in  the  tuition  of  a 
pupil  teacner.  shall  be  apportioned  between  such  persons  in  proportion  to 
the  periods  auring  whicn  such  persons  respectively  have  filled  the  office  of 
principal  teacher  of  such  school. 

Pupil  69.  A  pupil  teachers'  time  table  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 

Teachers'        in  the  schoolroom. 

Thue-Table. . 


Salaries  of 

Pupil 

Teachers. 


Bonus  to 
8uccessful 
Pupil 
Teacher. 

Bonus  to 
Principal 
Teacher  for 

{►aMsing  of 
*upil 
Teacher. 


ChapT£B  V.  [omitted]. 
Hegisters. 


General 
right  of 
admission 
to  School. 

llestrictioiui 
on  right  of 
admission. 


Chapter  VI. 
General    Httles. 

79.  No  child  over  five  years  of  age  may  be  refused  admission  as  a  scholar 
into  any  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 

80.  No  child  under  four  years  of  a^,  And  no  child  suffering  from  any 
contagious,  cutaneous,  or  infectious  disease,  or  coming  from  a  house  m 
whil^such  disease  is  known  to  exist,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  school, 
and  the  attendance  of  any  child  whose  name  is  on  the  rMiater  but  wHo 
comes  from  such  house,  or  is  bo  diseased,  shall  be  prevented  by  the  teacher. 
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81.  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  con-  Prohibition 
tinning  in  a  school,  that  a  scholar  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  of  condition 
any  Sunday  school  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall,  or  as  to  attend- 

shall  not,  attend  any  religious  observance  whatever.  ance  at  Sim- 

day  School, 
&c. 

82. -(1.)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  Rules  as  to 
practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  shall  l>e  specified  in  religious 
the  school  time  table,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Inspector  and  kept  instniction. 
permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  the  school-room. 

(2.)  Any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  such  religious  instruction 
without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  tne  school. 

83   Membei*s  of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  the  Combined  Court,  the  Persons 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiu"t,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  any  other  persons  having  right 
authorised  by  the  Governor  may  visit  any  school,  and  they  shall  have  full  ^7^|*' 
liberty  to  examine  the  registers  and  to  record  the  result  of  their  visit  in  the  Schools, 
school  log-book.    Visitors  are  requested  to  report  the  results  of  their  visits 
to  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

84.  Every  school  shall  be  kept  open  for  at  least  five  days  in  each  week.  Working 
except  on  the  fixed  holidays  ana  any  special  holidays  granted  by  the  days, 
inspector* 

85. — (l)  In  addition  to  all  public  holidays,  a  school  maybe  closed  for  two  Holiday!, 
weeks  at  Christmas,  commencing  on  the  Friday  before  Christmas  Day,  one 
week  at  Easter,  and  four  weeKs  in  August,  commencing  with  the  first 
Monday  in  August.  The  Easter  and^  August  vacations  may  be  changed  to 
other  periods,  but  all  such  changes  must  be  notified  to  the  inspector  before- 
hand. 

86.  The  school  hours  shall  be  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  School  hoitn. 
3  p.m.,  or  such  hours  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  inspector. 

87.  Any  child  over  five  years  of  age  whose  name  is  on  the  register  of  Examination 

any  school,  and  who  has  not  i>assed  the  fourth  standard,  but  who  has  made  of  children 

fewer  attendances  or  has  been  a  pupil  for  a  shorter  time  than  is  prescribed  whose  names 

by  Regulations  21,  28,  and  34  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  be  presented  for  are  on  the 

examination  when  the  annual  examination  of  such  school  is  being  held,  and  register,  but 

shall  be  examined  in  the  standard  in  which  children  of  his  age  are  usually  in  respect  of 

examined,  but  no  grant  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  pass  obtained  by  whom  no 

any  such  child.  P»°*^  ?  ^ 

''  be  made. 

88.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  examination  the  Inspector  of  Return  of 
Schools  shall  prepu^  a  return  of  all  such  scholars,  and  this  return  shall  be  children  so 
forwarded  to  the  manager.  examined. 

89.  The  Education  Eegulations,  18^,  and  the  Education  Regulations, 
1891,  are  hereby  revoked.    Provided  alwayb  that — 

(1.)  Any  school  receiving  a  grant  under  the  said  Regulations  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  same  up  to  1st  November,  1900,  but  no  longer. 

(2.)  Any  school  examined  on  or  before  the  1st  March,  1901,  shall  be 
examined  in  the  standards  prescribed  by  Regulation  32  of  the 
Education  Regulations,  1890  ;  and 

(3.)  The  salary  of  any  pupil  teacher  employed  at  the  commencement  of 
these  regulations  shall,  until  the  1st  day  of  November,  1900,  but 
no  longer,  be  that  prescribed  by  Regulation  30  of  the  Education 
Regulations,  1890,  out  in  all  other  respects  he  shall  be  subject  to 
these  Regulations. 
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Pensions  to  Teachers* 

Appropria-  '^^8.  A  sum  not  exceeding  3 1,000  per  annum,  or  such  other  amount  as  may 
tion  of  sum  be  voted  by  the  Ck)mbined  Court,  shall  be  appropriated  for  paying  pensions 
for  pensions,    to  deserving  teachers. 

Number  of         #39  The  number  of  i)ensioners  at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  15,  namely, 
pensioners,      ^^^  at  100  dollars  per  annum,  and  ten  at  50  dollars  per  annum,  or  such 
other  less  amount  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Gk)vemor-in-Council. 

SelectioHB  of      ♦qq   r^he  pensioners  will  be  selected  by  the  Governor- in-Council. 
pensioners.  '^  •' 

Qnalifica-  *91.  An  applicant  for  a  pension  shall— 

,!i;«r«^f  2£  (1-)  Be  a  certificated  teacher  in  charge  of  an  aided  school  at  the  time 

pension.  when  the  pension  is  apphed  for ; 

(2.)  Have  become  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  of  continuing  to 
teach  a  school  efficiently ; 

(3.)  Have,  as  a  rule,  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary 
school  for  20  years  or  more  ;  and 

(4.)  Be  55  years  of  a^  or  more,  unless  the  pension  is  applied  for  on  the 
ground  of  infirmity. 

Sending  in         *92.  Applications  for  pensions  shall  be  sent  to  the  inspector,  who  ^11 

of  applica-      submit    them  quarterly   (in  January  April,  July,  .and  October),  with  a 

bions  for         complete  record  of  the  applicants'  services,  to  the  Govemor-in-Council. 
pensions. 

Preferential        "^3.  Teachers  holding  certificates  for  the  first  class  and  of  upwards  of 

claimH  of         30  years'  service  will  be  regarded,  cmteris  paribus^  as  having  the  first  claim. 

certain 

Teachers. 

Payment  of  ^^94.  The  pensions  will  be  paid  quarterly  on  certificates  forwarded  to  the 
pensions.         inspector  proving  identity  and  good  behaviour. 

*  Regulations  of  1897  revoked  by  the  Regulations  of  1900. 
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SCHEDULE, 

PART  II.  Reg.  19. 

INFANTS'  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES.  -*Age  from  5  to  7  years. 

Keadtny.—^o  read  from  a  Reading  Sheet  or  from  an  easy  Primer  con- 
taining words  of  three  or  four  letters. 

WrUuiy,~To  copy  on  Slate  from  the  Blackboard  words  of  two  or  three 
lettci-s. 

Arithmetir.— To  iK>int  out,  and  write  on  slate,  figures  from  1  to  10,  and 
<x>imt  up  to  20. 

No  child  shall  be  entei-ed  for  this  examination  who  is  under  the  age  of 
5  or  over  the  age  of  7  years. 


STANDARD  L— ♦Age  from  7  to  0  years. 

Jieadiny.—To  read  a  few  sentences  from  an  Infant  School  IMmer  con- 
taining not  less  than  40  pages. 

Writviff,— Short  words  on  paper.    Small  letters  on  slates  from  Dictation. 

Ariihftietic—'SotAtion  to  100.    To  add  and  subtract  mentally  numliers 
up  to  20. 


STANDARD  II.~*Age  from  9  to  10  yeai-s. 

Reading, — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  for  Standard  I.  or  any  similar  Ixwk. 
Slowly  and  distinctly. 

Writintj. — Text  or  round  hand  on   TJa|ier,  and  words  or  sentences  from 
the  Reading  Book  from  Dictation  on  Slates. 

Arithfiustic, — Notation    to  tens  of  thousands.    Easy  sums    in  Simple 
Addition  and  Subtraction.    The  Multiplication  Table  up  to  6  times  12. 


STANDARD  III.-»Age  fi-om  10  to  11  years. 

Rtadhiu, — Nelson's  Royal  lieader  for  Standard  II.,  or  any    Minilarly 
graduated  book.    Clearly  and  intelligibly. 

M"/7'«*wf/.--Transcrii)tion  on  })aper.     To  write  a   jiaragmph   from  tlic 
Reading  Book  from  Dictation  on  Slates. 

^Ir/fAwwfec.— Notation  to  hundreds  of  thousands.     The  multi]>Iicatic>n 
table.    Sums  in  the  simple  Rules  up  to  Short  Division  (inclusive.) 


STANDARD  IV.  -  >Age  from  11  to  12  years. 

^<!<wZw*j^.— Nelson's  Royal  Reader  for  Standard  III.,  or  any  similarly 
graduated  book.    Clearly  and  intelligibly. 

Writing, — To  write  on  paper  a  piu-agraph  from  the  Reading  Book  from 
Dictation. 

Aritknutic—'^oXAiion  to  millions.    Sums  in  the  simple  Rules.    Miscel- 
laneous Questions. 

*  Approximate,  but  no  grant  will  be  made  for  any  child  ^mssing  the 
1st  Standard  who  is  over  12  years  of  age  on  tlic  day  of  examination. 
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STANDARD  V.— ♦Age  from  12  to  13  years. 

/^eacff'n^.— -Nelson's  Royal  Reader  for-  Standard  IV.,  or  any  similarly 
graduated  book.    Fluently  and  with  expression. 

Wi'iting,— To  write  neatly  on  iJajier,  a  paragraph  from  the  Reading  Book 
from  Dictation. 

Af'ithniettc, — Any  .sums  (including  Miscellaneous  Questions)  in  the  Com- 
)K)und  Rules  and  Reduction  of  money,  English  and  Colonial. 

Gramtfutr. — The  ^larts  of  speech. 

Oeography, — Definitions  and  British  Guiana  in  detail. 


STANDARD  VI.—*Age  from  13  to  14  years. 

Readina, — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  for  Standard  V.,  or  any  similarly 
graduated  1xx>k.  Fluently  and  intelligibly  to  the  Insi^ector  without  the 
l)ook. 

Wntiny, — Dictation  on  |)aper  from  any  book  or  newsjjaiier. 

Arithmetir, — Miscellaneous  Questions  and  Rcxtuction  of  common  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Gmmniar, — The  inflections  of  words. 

Geofj^tupht/. — British  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies. 

Affvtcultttre.—lMsickie'ii  Tropical  Reader,  Pfert  I. 


STANDARD  VIL— *Age  from  14  to  15  years. 

Heading.  —To  read  from  any  book  or  newsjiaper.    Good  reading  at  sight. 

Writing. — To  write  from  dictation  with  increased  proficiency. 

Arithmetic, — Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Practice  and  Simple  Propor- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  preceding  standards. 

(rmw/mtr.— Similar  to  that  required  of  Standard  \^.,  but  with  increased 
proficiency.    Parsing. 

Geography, — ^The  British  Colonies. 

AgriaUturt, — Blackie's  Tropical  reader,  Part  II. 


STANDARD  VIIL 

Heading.  -The  same  as  Standard  VII.,  with  increased  proficiency. 

Wn'ting.— To  write  a  short  essay  or  letter,  or  to  repix)ducc  a  story. 

Arithmetir. — All  the  above   rules.     Pmctice,  Proportion,   Interest  and 
Discount. 

Grammar. — Paraing  and  analysis  of  sentences. 

Geo<rraph g.—XmericH,,  and  all  the  above  with  inci-eased  proficiency. 

Agriculture.-  Blackie's    Tropical  Reader,  Part    II.,   with    greater  pro- 
ficiency. 

N.B.— Reading  may  Ik?  tested  in  the  ordinary  class  book  if  approved  by 
the  Inspector,  but  the  books  muvst  be  of  reasonable  length  and  difficulty.- 
If  only  one  set  of  Reading  Books  is  provided  for  the  lower  standards,  or  if 
the  lessons  appear  to  have  been  learned  by  rote,  the  reading  inay  be  tested 
from  a  book  for  the  same  standard  brought  by  the  Inspector.  Scholars  in 
the  fifth  and  higher  standards  will  be  i-equired  to  understand  what  they 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading  lesson. 

*  Approximate,  but  no  grant  will  be  made  for  any  child  passing  the 
Ifst  Standard  who  is  over  12  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 
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calico. 

work  in  a 
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Feather 
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Darning 
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ton  shirt. 

stockings. 

Qrafting. 
Catting  out 
and  fixing 

■     • 
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PART    HI. 


Regulations 
20,  29,  33. 


GRANTS. 

I.  The  suiii  of  two  dollars  (82.00)  shall  be  paid  for  every  scholar  over  5 
and  under  7  years  of  age,  wlio,  having  been  a  scholar  for  over  six  month.**, 
shall  pass  in  tlie  standard  for  infants*  schools  and  classes  in  two  subjects. 

II.  A  grant  of  ^1.25  shall  be  made  for  each  pass  in  reading,  writing  or 
arithmetic,  according  to  the  standard  in  which  the  child  is  examined : 
provided  such  child  passes  in  at  least  two  out  of  the  said  three  subjects. 
No  crant  will  be  made  to  any  school  which  for  two  consecutive  years  fails 
to  obtain  35  per  cent,  of  full  passes  at  the  annual  examination  in  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic  calculated  on  the  number  of  children  presented  for 
examination  in  accordance  with  regulation  21. 

III.  No  grant  will  be  paid  for  any  scholar  who  fails  in  more  than  one 
subject. 

ly.  Scholai-s  who  pa-ss  fully  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  shall  be 
eligible  for  examination  in  two  of  the  subjects  grammar,  geography,  api- 
culture and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  api)roved  by  the  Governor-in- 
Counciland  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  (jjsl.OO)  for  a  pass  in 
an^  one  of  those  subjects.  The  additional  sum  of  one  dollar  (^1.00)  will  ]je 
}mid  for  every  girl  wlio,  having  [)a.s.sed  in  two  of  the  three  subjects  first 
mentioned,  passes  also  in  needlework. 


MERIT   GRANTS. 


V.  If  at  the  expiration  of  any  Financial  Year  the  sum  voted  on  the 
Annual  Estimates  for  that  Year  in  resjxjct  of  "  Grants  to  Primary  Schools  " 
has  Tjeen  only  in  part  expended,  the  remainder  may  be  divided  as  a  Merit 
Grant  among  those  Schools  which  are  efficient  in  Discipline  and 
Instruction,  well  sui)plied  with  Rooks,  Slates,  and  S<-hool  Apparatus  and 
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coiiducteil  ill  coiumuclious  and  well- ventilated  buildings,  and  which  contain 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  full  Passes  in  such  proportions  as  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  1)0  detennined  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  and  [mblished  in  the 
Gazette. 

VI.  Twenty-live  pnxea  of  $20  each  shall  be  awarded  auuualty  in  the 
month  of  Marc-h  to  the  most  efficient  assistant  teachers,  sewing  mistres««*, 
and  p!ii>il  teachoi-s  who^e  classes  shall  obtain  not  less  tlian  90  ])er  cent. 
nl  full  iHisses,  iirefeiXMice  Ix'ing  ^iven  to  the  largest  classes  and  work  in 
I  hi  iiiglicNt  stanaards.  Not  more  than  two  prizes  shall  l>e  awarded  to  the 
toachei*s  in  any  one  schcn)!. 


PART   VI. 


SVI.f.AIH'S   OK   srBJECTS    IX     WHICH     CANDIDATES    FOll 
CEKTIFICATES  OF  COMPETENCY  WILL  BE  EXAMINED. 


THIRD   CLASS  CEKTIFICATES. 

KEADING  -To  reud  with  fluency,  ease  and  expression. 

WKITINO— To  write  a  Paragraph  from  Dictation,  neatly  and  correctly 

Copy  Setting. 

AHITIIMETK/- -To  work  gums  mentally.     Fractions,  Decimals,  Practice, 

Proportion,  and  Interest. 

OKAMMAH — The  Elements  of  Grammar,  including  Pai-suig,  Analysis  of 

S^Miteuces,  and  Shakes peai'e's  "Merchant  of  Venice,'  with 
]Miraplirasing  and  quest  ions  on  the  subject  matter. 

SCUIOOL  MANAGEMENT- To  answer  questions  on  the  Expedients  of 

Instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects— 
(Gladjnan's  School  Method). 

To  answer  uuestions  on  the  Government 
Education  Kegulations. 

The  method  of  keeping  School  Registers, 

<;KoGI{AI'HV     am»     HlSTOllY— Lucas*     Historical    Geography    of 

British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Barba- 
dos, and  Jamaica. 

Kl'CLlD  AM)  ALGEBUA-(For  Males  only). 

AOI{ICrLTrHAL-(For  Males  only).-Tlie  elements  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture. 

NKI'DLEWOKK-  (For    Females    only). -Plain     Needlework,    including 

Cutting  Out. 

DOMESTIC     ECONOMY~(For    Females     only).~MANN's     Domestic 

Economy,  pp.  38  to  175.  Special  im- 
portance will  be  attached  to  the  natui-e  aful 
action  of  food,  and  to  the  preparation  of  it 

El'CLlD,  BOOKS  I.  am>  U.— Two  hours  will  be  allowed  for  the  pajier, 

which  will  consist  of  two  parts.  The  far?>t 
part  will  contain  book  work  questions 
only,  and  will  be  collected  at  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  tlie 
second  part  will  contain  Easy  Geometrical 
Exercises. 

ALGEBKA— The   Multiplication  and  Division  of  Algebraic  quantities; 

Theory  of  Indices  ;  Greatest  Common  Measure  and  Least 
(Vninion  Multiple  ;  the  Extraction  of  Square  Root ;  Ea^y 

Equations. 
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SECOND   CLASS   CERTIFICATES. 

READING — Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show    proficiency   in    the 

higher  (qualities  of  good  reading  and  to  read  with  ease, 
fluency  and  accuracy  long  and  involved  sentences. 

WRITING— To  write  a  more  difficult  paragraph  from  Dictation  neatly  and 

correctly. 

ARITHMETIC— The  whole  subject,  including  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 

Elementary  Mensuration. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY— The  Historical  Oeomphy  of  British 

Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies.  To 
draw  Maps  from  Memory  of  the  more 
important  Colonies.    (Lucas.) 

GRAMMAR — Pai-sing,  Paraphrasing,  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Syntax,  and  to 

wnte  plain  prose  on  a  given  subject.  One 
of  ShaKespeare's  Plays  of  which  notice  will 
be  pven  at  least  one  year  before  the  exami- 
nation. Questions  on  language,  and  sub- 
ject matter. 

SCHOOL  ^UNAGKM^:NT  -To  answer  questions  on  the  expedients  of 

Instruction  in  Elementary  subjects. 
To  draw  time  tables  for  use  in  a  school, 

under  given  conditions. 
To  answer  questions  on  the   Government 
Education     Regulations,    and     on     the 
keeping  of  School  Registers. 

EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA— (For  Males  only). 

P:UCLID— BOOKS  L,  IL,  II [.—See  requirements  for  Class  III.     More 

difficult  Geometrical  Exercises. 

ALGEBRA. — Same  as  for    Class  II I.^  and    the  Solution  of    Quadratic 

Equations,  and  problems  producing  such 
ejiuations,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Progi'es- 
sions,  Permutations  and  Combinations. 

AGRICULTURE— (Males).— Tropical  Agriculture.    The  questions  will  at 

present  be  confined  to  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  Book  on  this  subject  published  bv 
the  Government  of  Jamaica,  and  Blackie  s 
Tropical  Readers  or  other  Books,  of  which 
due  Notice  will  be  given. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— (Females).— The  whole  subject  as  treated  ]»y 

Dr.  !NL\NN.  Questions  will  be  asked  on 
the  making  of  poultices,  nourishing  Pud- 
dings, and  teas  for  Invalids ;  the  treat- 
ment of  scalds  and  burns,  itc,  Sec. 

NEEDLEWORK- (Female).— Candidates  will  Ik-  required  to  show  exceJ 

^  lence  in  plain  Needlework. 

N.B. — Candidates  must  bring  lead  i)encil,  thimble  and  scissors 


OPTIONAL   SUBJECTS. 


ALL  CLASSES. 

MrSIC~-(l)  Notation  in  the  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs,  Time,  Accent,  and 

the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 
(2)  To  write  down  in  correct  time,  short  and  simple  passages 
played  in  the  presence  of  the  Candidate, 
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DRAWING— Any  of  tlie  follc»wing  cxeit^Lses  in  any  order,  no  candidate 

taking  up  more  than  three : — 
(1.^  Free  hand  from  flat  examples. 
(2.)  Linear  Geometry,  vnth  Instruments. 
(3.)  Linear  Persjjective, 
U.)  Model  Dra\nng. 
[5.)  Dnxwng  on  the  Blackboard. 

SCIENCE— Elementary  Botany  and  Chemistry— Sanitary. 


SCALE  OF  MABK8. 

Full  marks. 

11EADIX(4« lOf) 

WRITING* 10(> 

ARITHMETIC*       -----  i;>0 

GRAMMAR* 120 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT*-        -                -  100 

HISTORY  AXD  GEOCJRAPHY             -  100 

EUCLID  AM)  ALC;EBRA      -        -                -  120 

AGRICULTURE 60 

MUSIC 60 

DRAWING  (20  for  each  subject)                      -  60 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY        .       .       -       -  loo 

NEEDLEWORK*  .       -       -               -  lOO 

Total  Males 970 

Total  Femaleb 990 

Mhn'vntm  Mark^for  a  P(im- 

11  r.  Cla«* 450 

II.  Class 500 

Failure  to  obtain  30  per  cent,  in  the  Subjects  marked*  exclude.^  a 
candidate  from  a  Certificate. 

No  value  will  be  given  to  Pajiers  for  Second  and  Thii-d  Clasaes  marked 
below  40  and  35  jxjr  cent,  resjiectively. 
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EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT,   BRITISH  GULiNA. 


GRANT-IN-AID  SCHOOLS. 


PUPIL  TEACHER^S  CERTIFICATE. 

Date:  19 

Sir,-   I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  liave  thi.s  day  iiominated 

M  Pupil  Teacher  in  the 
School,  Ixjlieving  to  lie  well  qualific<l  for  the  oflice  in  resjiect  of 

health,  character,  habits,  and  jjarcntage. 

I  further  certify  that  passed  the  YI.  Standard  in 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  (Geography,  and  at  an  Exami- 
nation held  at  School  on  the  day  of  ,19 

T  am,  Sir, 

Your  ol>edient  Servant, 

JJanager, 

Registered  this  day  of  ,19  No. 

InMpectcQ^  of  Schoolt, 
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PART   VIII.  Reg.  63^64. 

PUPIL  TEACHERS'  EXA^illNATION. 

READINa. 

For  AclmiasioQ.  To  read  fluently  and  correctly  u  passage  of  prose 

fix)m  a  fifth  reading  book. 

End  of  First  Year.        As  alx)vo,  from  any  book  or  new^iwpcr. 

End  of  Sccoml  YcAr.    As  above,  and  to  rejieat  40  con.<u>cutive  lines  of 

ix)etry. 

End  of  Third  Ycixr.       As  above,  and  to  re|>cat  00  ronsccutive  lines   of 

poetry  or  prose. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide     Requirements     for     Teachers'   Certificates, 

Class  III. 

WftlTINii. 

For  Admission.  To  writo  from  Dictation  a  i>ass4Xf]je  from  a   fifth 

reading  book. 

End  of  First  Year.        A  more  difficult  piece  from  a  newsi^per. 

End  of  Second -Year.    A  still  more  ditticult  p:vr«igr4iph  — Xarrative  Comjx)- 

sitiun. 

End  of  Third  Year.       A  short  Essay. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide     requirements     for     Teachers*     Certificates, 

Class  III. 

Arithmetic,  <fec. 

For  Admission.  To  work  sums  in  the  Compound  Eules,  Money, 

Colonial  and  English,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

End  of  First  Year.        Vide  requirements  for  Standard  VII. 

End  of  Second  Year.    Vide  requirements  for  Standard  VIII. 

Knd  of  Third  Year.       The  same  with  increased  proficiency. 

(Males — Euclid,  Book  1,  Projx)sitions   I  to  15. 

Algebm  to  Division.) 

End  of  Fourth  Year.     Vide  requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificat-es,  VVdiMi 

III. 

ExGusH  Grammar. 

For  Admission.  Definitions,  and  to  tell   the  partes  of  six?ech  in  a 

simple  sentence. 

End  of  Fii*st  Year.        The  inflections  "of  words.    Simple  parsing. 

End  of  Second  Year.     More  difficult  parsing.    The  analysis  of  Sentences. 

End  of  Third  Year.       More  difficult  Analysis  and  easy  ixiiuphrasing. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide  requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  Class 

III. 

GEOCiRAPHY. 

For  Admission.  Geogi*aphical  Definitions.    British  Guiana. 

End  of  First  Year.        Bntish    Guiana    in    detail.     The    West    Indies— 

(British), 

End  of  Second  Year.    The  British  Empire. 

End  of  Third  Year.       The  same,  with  increased  proficiency.    Maps. 

End  of  Fourth  i'ear,    Vide  requirements  for  Teach^r^'  Cll^i-tificates,  Class 
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Teachinc;. 

At  the  eud  of  the  Second  Year,  Pupil  Teachers  will  be  required  to  teach 
a  class  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector.  Each  subsequent  year  he  will 
be  required  to  show  increased  proficiency,  and  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  of 
his  power  to  conduct  a  school. 


1 


Needlework. 


V.  STAVDARD. 


VI.  STANDARD. 


WhlppfaK. 
Rannlng  widtt. 


PlMtlaf. 
PlftlB  danlng. 

Rnitoa  hQUnf .  Seirliig  on  MUt. 

Fidaf  Um  work  in  a    SottlBt  in  sntlian. 

pUfn  coiUm  ihlrt.      >  Darning  ttoekiagt. 


A  plain  dny  ihlit. 


e.g. 


\1!   STANDARD. 


I 


HerrlnglMNihig. 
'  flnednrnlBg. 
I  Utrking  wltti  cotton 
or  «ilk. 


vni.  STANDARD. 


e.g. 


A   nigiit  dreM,  with    A  cMiriHrIc  handker- 
Milt.  chief. 


Dnning  and  patddof 
fina  Inien,  diaper,  nd 
oalioo. 

FeathariiUch. 

Graftiog. 

Catting  out  and  fliioc 
a  phun  gannoit. 


e.g. 

A  plain  ■kirt. 


A(*RICULTURE,  &C. 

End  of  Second  Year.    Blackie*s  Tropical  Reader,  imrt  I. 

End  of  Third  Year.       Blackie's  Tropical  Reader,  iiart  II. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Yide  requirr ments  for  III.  Class  Certificates. 

Duriuj?  the  Fifth  Year  Pupil  Teachers  will  l>e  ixNiuircd  to  attend  a  course 
of  Lectui-es  on  Chemistry  and  Ik>t4iny,  and  to  [la-sn  the  examination  held  iu 
connection  therewith. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


AN    ORDINANCE    (1900)    TO    AMEND   THE    ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,   1876. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Policy  thereof,  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  short  title. 
1876,  Amendment  Ordinance,  1900. 

:2.  The  Elementally  Education  Ordinance,  1876,  (hereinafter  referred  to  Conf«truction. 
as  the  Principal  Ordniance),  and  this  Ordinance  shall  be  construed  together 
as  one  Ordinance. 

3.  In  Section  2  of  the  principal  Ordinance  the  following  provisions  shall  Jnterpreta- 
be  inserted,  namely :—  tion  of  terms 

"  Authorised  person  "  means  any  person  who,  under  this  Ordinance  has, 
and  is  entrusted  with  the  same  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  func- 
tions as  an  educational  district  officer ; 

"  Prescribed "  means  prescribed  by  any  Regulations  made  under  this 
Ordinance  : 

And  the  following  definitions,  namely,  — 

"Aided  School"  means  an  elementary  school,  the  managers  of  which 

receive  any  grant-in-aid  from  the  colonial  revenues ; 
"Colonial  School"  means  an  elementary  school  established    by  the 

Inspector  of  Schools  and  maintained  from  the  colonial  revenues ; 
"  Industrial  School "  means  any  elementary  school  in  which  theoretic 
and  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  any  trade  or  trades, 
or  in  both  is  ^ven  and  which  is  recognised  under  the  regulations 
as  an  Industrial  School, 
are  hereby  substituted  for  the  definitions  of  "  Public  Elementar>' School," 
''  Colonial  School,"  "  Industrial  School "  and  "  Day  Industrial  School,"  in 
Iiat  section  given. 

4.  In  Section  7  (1)  and  Section  8  of  the  princijml  Ordinance  the  words  Amendment 
"or  pupils"  are  hereby  inserted  after  the  words  "the  children,"  and  the  of  Sec.  7(1) 
words  "  as  Teacher  or  otherwise,"  after  the  words   "  immoral  conduct "  JJ***  ^%^  ^' 
whereever  appearing  in  those  sections.  \l^i^ 

5.  The  following  sub-section  shall  be  added  to  Section  10  of  the  ])rincii)al  *        d    a  t 

Ordinance:-  of'sec.  lo" 

(3.)  Every  member  of  the  Combined  Court,  Minister  of  Religion,  Justice  of  Ord.  3.  of 
of  the  Peace,  Insjiector  of  Schools,  Assistant  Insj)ector  of  Schools,  School  1876. 
Manager,  Certificated  principal  Teacher  of  a  school  authorised  in  writing 
by  the  manager  of  his  school,  Member  of  any  Town  or  Village  Council, 
Conmiissary  of  Taxation,  Government  Officer  a]>iK>inte(l  under  the  Crown 
Lands  Ordinance,  1887,  or  the  Mining  Ordinance,  1887,  member  of  the 
Police  Force,  or  person  authorised  by  the  Governor  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges  and  functions  vested 
in  an  Educational  District  Officer  by  the  Principal  Ordinance  : .  provided 
always  that  no  Police  Constable  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers 
given  to  aii  Educational  District  Officer  by  Section  15  or  Section 
52  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  unless  authorised  or  emjwwered  as  therein 
mentioned  and  provided  also  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
impose  on  any  pci-son  hereinbefore  s})ecified  the  duties  imiK)sed  on  Educa- 
tional District  Officers  by  Section  1 1  of  the  principal  Ordinance. 

6.  In  Section  14  (1)  of  the  Princii)al  Ordinance,  the  words  "if  such  ^'g^'^i^^n 
parent  has  previously  been  warned  without  effect  toi^rovide  such  instruc-  Qf  Ord.  3  of 
tion  "  are>  hereby  inserted  after  the  words  "  district  officer  may."  igyg, 

7.  In  Section  l."}  of  the  princiiml  Ordinance,  in  sub-section  (1)  the  words  Amendment 
'  elementary  school  other  than  an  Indiustrial  School"  are  hereby  substituted  of  Sec.  1*")  (3) 
for  the  words  "Public  Elementar\^  School":  and  in  sub-section  (3)  the  ^^  ^^^1' 3  of 
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w(>rils  "  tho  person  taking  the  child  into  custody  "  are  hereby  substituted 
for  the  word8  "  Educational  Diatrict  Officer." 

Amendment  8.  In  Section  24  (3)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  the  words  "  the  person 
^i  ?®^:  ^  ^?  enquiring  into  the  matter  "  are  hereby  substituted  for  the  words  "  Lduca- 
^Ord.  3of    tional  District  Officer." 

JruhtMrial  Srhoofn. 

Teaoh^r% 

imwer  of  9-  Kvery  child  reriuired  to  attend  or  sent  by  his  ]iarent  to  an  industrLJ 

fhH<»nti<»ii        schofil  may  l>c  detained  by  the  teacher  during  suoh  houi-s  as  may  be  pre- 

over  cliil-        scribe<l.  * 

dfpn. 

Employment      10.— (1.)  Every  child  attending  an  industrial  school  may  be  employed  in 

of  chililren.  the  vicinity  of  such  school  during  pre8cril)ed  hours  in  agricultural  pm^nits 
on  any  plantation  or  lands  or  in  any  workshop :  Provided  always  tliat  the 
full  value  of  any  lalwur  ijcrformed  by  a  child  after  deducting  the  eost  of 
the  instruction  and  of  the  food  (if  any)  supplio<l  at  the  cast  of  the  school  u» 
such  child  shall  Ik?  paid  to  the  {varent  of  or  secured  for  such  child. 

(2.)  The  amount  that  may  l)e  deducted  for  such  cost  shall  he  fixed  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

rrovi»*ion  f«>r      11.   Provi.sion  shall  Iw   nmdc  at  every  industrial   sch<M>l   for  alhA^in;; 
children  children  who  are  only  re<pnred  to  attend  an  elementary  school  for  two  antl 

ffHiuircHl  to     ji  jjftif  hours  in  ihv.  day  to  rci^eive  instruction  in  elementary  education  in 
attend  sm-ji  ^.^qo]  without  Incoming  f^ubject  to  the  industrial  training  at  t^uch 

|jart  only  of 
a  day. 

Exectitionof  12.  Every  child  ordered  by  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  to  he  sent  to  an 

order  reaair-  industrial  school  may  at  any  time,  while  the  order  continues  in  force,  be 

!ng  (^hihl  to  taken  to  the  industrial  school  named  in  the  order  by  an  Educational  Dis- 

1)6  sent  to  trict  Officer  or  authorised  person,  or  by  any  person  authorised  in  writing 

Hchool.  |,y  nn  Educational  District  Officer  or  authorised  jierson. 

Power*  of  13.  Nothing  in  this  or  the  principal  Ordinance  shall  affect  the  iK>wer  and 

Stipendiary    juri.sdiction    of   any  Stipendiary  Magistrate    under    the  Industrial    and 

Magintrate     Reformatory  Schools  Ordinance,  18r>2,  and  in  any  case  coming  before  a 

"f    -o^      ^  Stipendiary  Magistrate  under  Section  lo  or  16  of  this  Ordinance,  such 

of  ISoz.  Magistrate  may,  in  lieu  of  dealing  with  the  ca.se  thereunder,  order  the  child 

to  be  sent  to  the  industrial  school  mentioned  in  the  said  Onlinance  as  if  ^e 

case  had  arisen  under  and  was  expressly  provided  for  by  that  Ordinance, 

and  its  provisions  shall  apply  to  every  such  order  and  to  any  child  and  the 

liarent  and  father  (as  in  tnis  Ordinance  defined)  of  any  child  sent  to  such 

school  under  such  oi-der. 

Amendment  H*  In  Sections  35  and  41  (3.)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  the  woixis 
of  sections  "  aided  school "  are  hereby  substituted  for  the  words  "  Public  Elementarv 
35  and  41  (3)  School." 

18*"^'^  ^^'        15.  Section  37  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby  repealed  and  the 
'  following  substituted  therefor  : — 

Payment  37. — (1.)  Every  parent  of  a  pupil  who  attends  an  aided  school  or  a 

ana  applica-  colonial  school,  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  child  or  has  i>assed  the  nre- 
tion  of  Hchool  scril)ed  fourth  standard,  shall  be  Ixnuid  to  pay  to  the  teacher  of  such  school 
fees.  for  every  week  in  which  such  pupil  attends  tlie  school,  a  school  fee  not 

exceeding  such  sum  as  may  l>e  prescibed. 

(2.)  All  school  fees  must  be  paid  not  later  than  during  the  week  next 
fc^l  lowing  tlie  week  in  respect  of  which  the  same  may  have  oecome  payable. 
(3.)  All  school  fees  shall  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

Amendment  kj  j,i  Section  41  (I.)  of  the  Principal  Oixlinance,  the  Mords  "or  if  in  any 
^f  n^S'  V  V^  district  the  Ck)vernor-in-Council  on  economical  or  other  gi-ounds  direct  him 

ilin  to  do  so  "  are  hereby  inserted  before  the  Avonls  "  the  Insi^ector  of  Schools.*' 

lo7o. 

Ai^endment       17   1,^  Section  42  (±)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  the  words  "or  entitled  " 

®l  ^y  1?  ^?^  are  hereby  inserted  after  the  words  *^)roprietor  shall  be  compelled," 
of  Ora»  3.01 

1»76. 
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18.  In  Section  46  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  the  words  "the  Inspector  Amendmwii 
of  Schools,  every  person  authorised  in  writing  by  hira  and  "  are  hereby  of  Sec.  46  of 
inserted  befoi-e  the  words  "  every  Educational  District  Officer."  Ord.  3of  1870 

19.  Any  school  fee  or  any  sum  payable  under  Section  21  of  this  Ordinance  Recovery  of 
which  is  due  and  unpaid  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  Court  of  school  fees, 
competent  jurisdiction  by  the  manager  of   the  school  or  any   teacher  &c. 
authorised  in  writing  by  such  manager  to  i*ecover  it,  or  in  the  case  of  a 

colonial  school  by  the  Inspector  of  Scnools  or  any  one  authorised  in  writing 
by  him,  and  shall  in  all  Courts  l)o  deemed  a  debt  due  to  the  i>eraon  suing, 
by  the  parent. 

20.  In  Section  51  of  the  Princii>al  Ordinance,  the  words  "  in  proceedings  Amendment 

other  than  those  taken  for  the  recovery  of  school  fees  "  are  hereny  insertSl  of  Sec.  51  of 

after  the  words  "  Plaintiff  or."  ^^'  3  of 

1876. 

21.— (1.)  If  a  child  whose  name  is  on  the  register  of  any  school  and  who  Liability  of 
has  not  passed  the  prescril)ed  fourth  Standard  (a)  is  absent  from  the  pre-  'parent  whoa^ 
scribed  annual  examination,  or  (/>)  is  not  a  pupil  of  such  school  for  the  ^'^^^^^  does 
prescribed  jieriod,  before  such  examination,  or  (c)  does  not  make  the  pre-  ^^^  attend 
scribed  number  of  attendances  l)efore  it,  and  also  fails  in  any  of  such  cases  ^^^""'i^tion, 
to  jMUiS  such  examination  in  the  standard  in  which  children  of  his  age  are  ^ 
usually  examined,  the  parent  of  such  child  shall  in  the  absence  of  any  reason- 
able excuse,  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  manager  of  such  school  within  two  months 
after  the  date  of  the  examination,  a  sum  e(jual  to  the  grant  which  would 
have  been  made  to  such  school  in  respect  ot  such  child  if  such  child  had 
passed  the  examination.   Provided  always  that  no  liability  shall  be  incurred 
under  this  sub-section  unless  the  parent  of  such  child  has  a  reasonable  time 
before  such  examination  been  warned  of  the  liability  he  is  incurring  here- 
under. 

(2.)  Any  return  or  certificate  purix)rting  to  be  signed  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  and  to  state  the  absence  of  an^  such  child  from  or  the  failure  of  any 
such  child  to  ])ass  the  prescribed  examination  shall  he  pnma  facie  evidence 
thereof. 

22.  The  words  "  or  authorised  person  "  are  hereby  inserted  after  the  Insertion  of 
words  "  educational  district  officer,   wherever  such  words  occur  in  Sections  words 

12,  14,  16,  16,  22,  24,  and  52,  and  in  Forms  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  0,  and  "  authorised 

No.  7  of  the  Principal  Ordinance.  P®"^^.«  , 

*  in  specified 

parts  of  Ord. 

3  of  1896. 

23.  The  words  "  aided  school  or  colonial  school "  are  hereby  substituted  Amendment 
for  the  words  "  Public  Elementary  School  or  any  Day  Industrial  School "  of  Sects.  14 
in  Section  14  (2)  a)  and  Section  23  (1)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance.  and  23  of 

Ord.  3  of 
1876. 

24.  The  words  "  to  sue  for  and  recover  the  school  fees  herein  required  to  Repeal. 
be  paid  and  **  in  Section  H  (4) :  the  words  "  or  to  a  Day  Industrial  School " 

in  Section  15  (2)  (b)  and  in  Section  16  (1)  (a)  and  (b):  Sections  27  to  33 
(both  inclusive),  38,  39,  40,  48,  50,  of  the  Pnncipal  Ordinance  and  Form 
No.  1 1 :  the  words  "  or  be  sent  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  at "  in  Fonii 
No.  5,  and  the  words  "  or  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  at "  in  the  note  to 
Form  No.  7,  in  the  schedule  to  the  same  Ordinance,  are  hereby  rei)ealed. 

25.  If  the  principal    Ordinance  is  at  any  time  reprinted  under   the  Reprinting 
authority  of  the  Government,  it  shall  be  reprinted  as  amended  by  this  of  Principal 
Ordinance,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  insert  therein  the  additional  sections  Ordinance, 
hereby  enacted  in  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Government  most 
suitable  and  to  renumber,  if  necessary,  all  or  any  of  the  sections  of  the 
Principal  Ordinance. 

26.  Any  regulations  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  Ordinance  shall  Application 
have  effect  as  if  enacted  immediately  after  such  commencement.  to  Regula- 
tions. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


In  an  interesting  paper  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Greater 
Britain,  read  before  tne  Society  of  Arts  on  February  27,  1900 * 
Mr.  Hedeer  Wallace  arrives  at  tne  conclusion  that  "  throughout 
Greater  Britain,  irrespective  of  climatic,  racial,  and  political 
divergencies,  there  is  a  imiversal  movement  to  give  all  interested 
in  the  culture  of  land  every  opportunity,  facility,  and  assistance 
possible  to  improve  themselves,  their  art  and  craft,  and  the  land 
and  its  produce." 

In  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  this  direction 
during  recent  yeai*s  few,  if  any,  arc  more  important  and 
interesting  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  Report  of 
the  West  India  Royal  Commission  (Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  Sh*  E. 
Grey,  and  Sir  D.  Barbour),  pubUshed  in  1897.f 

Tne  Commissioners  observed  that  while  it  was  possible  that 
no  industrv  or  series  of  industries  could  be  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  which  would  ever  completely  take  the  place  of 
sugar,  and  certainly  that  no  such  results  would  be  attained 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  they  regarded  it  as  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a 
beginning  of  substituting  other  industries  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane.     They  unanimously  recommended  inter  alia : — 

(1)  The  settlement  of  the  labouring  population  on  small  plots  Recom- 

of  land  as  peasant  proprietors.  Tth^*  w"  t 

(2)  The  estabhshmcnt  of  minor  agricultural  industries  and  India  Royal 
the  improvement  of  the  system  of  cultivation,  especially  in  the  ^omj^iasion. 
case  01  small  proprietors. 

(3)  The  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  different  islands,  and 

(4)  The  encouragement  of  a  trade  in  fruit  with  New  York 
and,  possibly,  at  a  future  time,  with  London. 

On  the  subject  of  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors,  the 
Commissionei*s  remarked  as  follows: — 

^  If  the  sugar  estates  are  thro^\^l  c»ut  of  cultivation,  it  is  extremely  j^^'^^^^ts 
improbable,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  impossible,  that  any™"^^®?^^ 
inaustry  to  be  conducted  on  larffe  estates  can  ever  completely  take  its  ^f  p^f^fc" 
place,  we  have  therefore  no  choice  but  to  consider  how  means  can  be  found  proprietor 


■  d,^>  a       m^m  ■ 


♦Printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  AfiSy  March  9,  1900;  for  a 
** Suppleinuntary  Note"  see  the  same  Journal  for  July  13,  1900. 
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to  enable  the  mas.s  of  tlie  iK>|)ulation  to  8Upix)rt  theinselvess  in  other  ways 
than  as  labourer  on  estates.  If  work  cannot  Ije  found  for  the  labouring 
|H:)nulation  on  eatateti,  tliey  must  either  emigrate  or  4Upix>i*t  themselves  by 
(cultivating  small  plots  of  land  on  their  own  account.  No  large  industry, 
other  than  agriculture.  oflFere  any  iJroHj^ect  of  «<ucce«s,  except  ix)s.Hibly  the 
gold  industry  in  Britisn  Quiana,  and  when  lar^  estates  cannot  Ije  lu-oiit 
ably  worked  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  cultivation  by  i)elty  i)roprietors 
Ls  inevitable. 

"  The  lalx>uring  [lopulation  in  the  West  Indies  in  mainly  of  negro  blood, 
but  there  is  also,  m  some  of  the  Colonies,  a  strong  l^ody  of  East  Indian 
immigrants,  and  the  descendants  of  such  immigrants.  The  negro  is  an 
efficient  lalx)urer,  esiiecially  when  he  receives  good  wages.  He  is 
disinclined  U)  continuous  labour^  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
he  is  often  unwilHng  to  work  if  the  wages  oflFered  are  low,  though  there 
may  be  no  i>rosiJect  of  his  getting  higher  wages  from  any  other  employer, 
lie  is  fond  of  display,  o{)en -handed,  careless  as  to  the  future,  ordinarily 

i^ood    humoui*ed,   but  excitable  and   difficult   to  manage,    especially  in 
arge  niunbers,  when  his  timiKjr  Is  aroused. 

''  The  East  Indian  immigi'ant,  ordinarilv  known  as  the  coolie,  is  not  so 
strong  a  workman,  but  he  is  a  steadier  and  more  reliable  labourer.  He  is 
economical  in  his  habits,  is  fond  of  saving  inoney,  and  will  turn  his  hand  to 
auvthing  bv  which  he  can  improve  his  position. 

^  The  cultivation  of  the  sugisir-cane  has  been  almost  entirely  carried  on  in 
the  uast  on  large  estates,  but  both  the  negro  and  the  coolie  like  to  own 
small  patches  of  land  by  which  thev  may  make  their  livelihood,  and  take 
a  uride  in  their  position  as  landholders,  though  in  some  cases  they  also 
laDonr  at  times  on  the  larger  estates,  and  are  generally  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  earning  money  occasionally  by  working  on  such  estates, 
and  on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  other  public  works. 
The  existence  of  a  class  of  small  iiroprietoi^s  among  the  population  is  a 
source  of  both  economic  and  ])olitical  strength. 

'*  The  settlement  of  the  labourer  on  the  land  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
viewed  with  favour  in  the  ]>ast  by  the  persons  interested  in  sugar  estate^?. 
What  suited  them  best  was  a  large  sup^ily  of  labourers,  entirely  dependent 
on  lieing  able  to  find  work  on  the  estates,  and,  consequently,  subject  to 
their  control  and  willing  to  work  at  low  rates  of  wages.  But  it  seems  to  lu^ 
that  no  reform  affords  so  good  a  prospect  for  the  permanent  welfare  in  the 
future  of  the  West  Indies  as  the  settlement  of  the  labouring  population  on 
the  land  as  small  i)easant  proprietors  ;  and  in  many  places  this  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  population  can  in  future  be  su])ported.  The  draw- 
liacks  to  the  system  of  }ieasant  [)roi)rietoi's  have  hitherto  been  their  want  of 
knowledge  and  care  in  cultivation,  and  the  habit  of  what  is  called  pi-sedial 
larceny.  The  latter  tenn  is  applied  to  the  theft  of  growing  croj**,  w-hich  is 
said  to  be  very  prevalent.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  disappear  until  such 
[niictices  are  univei-sally  condemned  bv  native  i)ublic  opinion,  which, 
unfortunately,  does  not  ai)pear  to  be  the  case  at  present,  and  in  the 
meantime  eiich  Colony  must  deal  with  the  iiuestion  as  may  seem  best. 
The  small  proprietors  show  some  desire  to  improve  their  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  we  snail  have  some  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject. 

**  But  whilst  we  think  that  the  Governments  of  the  different  Colonies 
should  exert  tiiemselves  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of 
the  labouring  population  on  the  land,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  system  of 
lurf^e  estates  when  they  can  be  maintained  under  natural  economic  con- 
ditions. Qn  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  in  many  places  they 
afford  the  best,  and,  sometimes,  the  onl;^  profitable  means  of  cultivating 
certain  products,  and  that  it  is  not  impKXtsible  for  the  two  systems,  of  lai^ 
estates  and  peasant  holdings,  to  exist  side  by  side  with  mutual  advantage.'' 

*  *  4<  ♦  *  * 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  make  the  following  pro- 

Sjsal  for  the  establishment   of   a    Department  of   Economic 
otany  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and   in   connexion  with    that   pix)|X)sal   to  suggest 


». 
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certain  changes  in  the  course  of  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Islands. 


"  Establishment  of  a  Deptirtnient  of  Bcononitc  Botany  in  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  practical  work  of  cultivating  new  products  must  be  loft  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  whether  owners  of  lar^e  estates  or  peasant 
proprietors,  but  there  are  certain  directions  in  which  assistance  can  be 
given  by  the  State. 

"  Your  Majesty's  West  Indian  jjossessions  are,  as  a  rule,  not  of  large 
extent,  and  some  of  them,  though  i)08sessing  separate  administrative  and 
financial  systems,  are  of  very  Hmitea  area.  Communication  between  then\ 
is  difficult,  and  with  the  outside  world  it  is  both  tedious  and  expensive. 
The  persons  engaged  in  cultivation  suffer  from  this  state  of  isolation,  and 
are  often  without  any  information  as  to  wliat  is  being  done  elsewhere. 
The  cultivator  of  one  product  is  often  (juite  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of 
cultivating  any  other,  and  does  not  know  whether  his  soil  and  climate 
iniglit  be  better  adapted  for  something  else.  These  remarks  have  special 
reference  to  the  small  cultivators,  but  they  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  to 
lierso'is  interested  in  the  larger  estates. 

The  lx)tanical  establishments  in  the  larger  Colonies,  such  as  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  have  already  rendered  considerable  assistance 
in  improving  agricultural  industries,  and  they  are  cafiablc  of  being  made 
increasingly  useful  in  this  resi)ect.  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 
and  Barbados,  small  establishments  called  botanic  stations  were  estab- 
lished a  few  vears  ago  on  the  advice  of  the  director  of  Kew  Gardens,  and 
tlie  results,  though  not  yet  extensive,  have  been  of  a  distinctly  promising 
character.  It  is  evident  that  to  grapple  with  the  present  circumstances, 
there  is  required  for  the  smaller  islands  a  special  public  department  capable 
of  dealing  with  all  questions  connected  with  economic  plants  suitable  for 
growth  in  tropical  countries,  and  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department,  under  which  should  be  placed  the  various  botanic  stations 
already  in  existence.  These  stations  should  be  enlarged  in  their  scope 
and  character,  and  be  organised  on  the  lines  found  so  successful  in  Jamaica. 
In  the  latter  Colony  it  is  admitted  that  intelligent  and  progressive  action  in 
the  direction  of  encouraging  a  diversity  of  industries  has  produced  most 
satisfactory  results.  To  achieve  this  result  has,  however,  taRen  more  than 
20  years  of  persistent  effort,  and  the  Government  has  spent  more  than 
£100,000  during  that  period  on  its  l>otanical  establishments.  The  depart- 
ment has  distributed  seeds  and  plants  at  nominal  prices  by  means  of  the 
post  office,  Government  railways,  and  coastal  steam  service  :  it  has 
suDplied  information  orally  or  bv  means  of  bulletins,  regarding  the 
cultivation  of  economic  plants,  and  has  encouraged  the  careful  prex>aration 
of  the  produce  by  sending  agricultural  instructors  on  tour  through  the 
island  to  give  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  advice. 

"  The  special  dejiartment  recommended  for  carrying  on  similar  work  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  Imperial  officer,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  advise  the  Governors 
in  regard  to  all  nmtters  affecting  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
islands.  He  would  take  part  in  consultations  with  the  object  of  improving 
agricultural  teaching  in  colleges-  and  schools,  and  of  training  students  in 
a^cultural  pursuits,  and  would  attend  to  the  preparation  of  suitable 
literature  on  agricultural  subjects.  The  existing  botanic  stations  should 
be  placed  under  his  supervision,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  them 
trauvsferred  to  Imperial  funds.  Each  botanic  station  would  be  actively 
r .,  engaged  in  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  economic  plants,  and  in 

^^  propagating  and  distributing  them  throughout  the  island.    It  would  carry 

out  the  ex[)erimental  cultivation  of  new  plants  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
to  cultivators,  and  it  would  be  i)repared  to  give  the  latest  information  to 
inquirers  regarding  economic  products,  and  to  provide  suitable  men  as 
^"  Wicultural  instructors.     To  effect  all  this  will  require  funds  entirely 

'^  beyond  the  present  resources  of  the  smaller  islands.    We  are,  therefore,  of 

|#  ^Piuion  that  as  the  necessity  for  such  a  department  is  urgent,  the  cost 


should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
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"  The  promising  experimental  work  connected  with  raising  new  varieties 
of  canes,  and  increiusing  the  production  of  sugar  W  the  use  of  manures  and 
other  means,  should  receive  special  attention.  The  cost  of  some  of  this 
work  would  be  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  charge  above  stated.  The  chief 
exi)eriments  might  be  carried  on  as  hitherto  by  the  officers  in  charge  of 
them  in  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  and  Antigua,  but  continued  and 
extended,  if  found  desirable,  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica.  In  addition,  the 
botanic  stations  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  would  maintain 
nurseries  for  the  introduction  of  all  new  and  promising  canes,  and  would 
undertake  the  distributing  them  within  their  respective  spheres  of  action. 
[The  Commissioners  then  refer  to  Dr.  Morris'  Memorandum,  as  printed 
below.] 

"  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  introducing  new  industries  into  the 
West  Indian  Colonies,  or  of  extending  existing  industries,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  many  of  the  special-  products  of  the  West  Indies  there  is 
only  a  limited  demand.  There  is,  for  example,  a  comparatively  lar^ 
market  for  coffee^  but  not  for  such  products  as  arrowroot  or  nutmegs,  and  if 
they  were  extensively  grown  in  a  number  of  the  Islands  they  would  soon 
cease  to  command  a  remunerative  price.  This  has  actually  happened  in  the 
case  of  arrowroot. 

"  Ediccation : — Elenienta^'y^  Agncultwaij  and  Indiistinal' 

**  In  the  course  of  our  stay  in  the  West  Indies  our  attention  was  f re<|uently 
called  to  the  question  of  the  progress  of  general  education,  and  we  obtained 
a  considerable  amount  of  information  on  this  subject.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  of  expenditure  on  this  account  in  recent  years,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  efforts  made  for  the  extension  of  educati<m  have  been  largely 
success: ful.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  amounted  to  alx>ut  £95,000 
in  1882,  and  to  nearly  £180,000  in  1896,  showing  an  increase  of  about  90  per 
cent.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  Jamaica  and  Grenada,  and  probably  in 
Trinidad  also,  it  will  not  be  found  necessary,  on  financial  grounds,  to  curtail 
this  expenditure,  but  if  the  sugar  industry  fails  in  British  Guiana  and  in 
the  islands  not  mentioned  above,  the  revenue  may  be  (juite  unequal  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  schools. 

"  At  the  present  time  a  svsteni  of  traming  in  agricultural  occupation  is 
much  needed  We  think  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  botanic  stations  should 
have  ajfTJcultural  schools  attached  to  them,  where  the  best  means  of 
cultivating  tropical  plants  would  be  taught,  and  if  elementary  training  in 
agriculture  were  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  public 
schools  generally,  the  Bjtanic  Department  would  be  in  a  })osition  to 
render  valuable  assistance. 

"Agriculture,  in  one  form  or  another,  must  always  be  the  chief  and  the 
only  great  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  but  a  system  of  training  in  other 
indiistial  occui)ations,  on  a  limited  scale,  is  desirable,  and  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  community." 

Extracts  .  Appended   to   the   Commissioner    Report   was  a  subsidiary 

from  Subsi-  report  by  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.  (at  that  time  Assistant-Director  of 
tiaryUcport.  ^j^^  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  now  Imperial  Commissioner  of 

Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies).     Dr.  Moms's  report  comprised 

the  following 

schkme  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  economic 
Botany  and  for  Agricultural  Instruction  in  the  West 
Indies. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  the  following  scheme  has  be«»n  prejMired 
for  the  special  public  department  suggested  by  the  Commissiou  for  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  Lee  ward  and  Windward  Islands  and  Tobago, 
and  for  affording  assistance  to  the  experimental  cane  cultivation  to  Le 
carried  on,  in  coutinuancQ  of  present  efforts,  in  British  Guiana,  Barbados, 
and  Antigua, 
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It  is  understood  that  concurrently  with  the  working  of  this  scheme  steps 
will  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  each  island  to  open  roads,  to  settle 
the  people  on  the  land,  and  provide  facilities  for  delivering  produce  at  the 
nearest  shipping  ports. 

It  is  further  understood  that  a  subsidy  will  be  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Government — (1)  to  establish  direct  steam  communication  ^weekly  or 
fortnightly  as  required)  between  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  and  New  York, 
and  (2)  for  cheap  and  regular  steam  communication  by  means  of  two  or 
more  small  steamers  between  the  several  members  of  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  groups,  connecting  with  each  other,  and  with  the  New  York 
steamers,  at  a  central  point  such  as  Barbados  or  St.  Lucia. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  such  tariffs  by  these  steamers  as 
would  afford  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  at  specially  low  rates 
of  payment,  and  supply  a  ready  and  convenient  means  of  moving  from  one 
island  to  another  to  all  classes  of  the  community.* 

The  probable  amount  of  the  subsidies  required  would  be  £5,000  for  the 
service  to  New  York,  and  £1,800  to  £2,500  each  for  the  local  steamers ; 
£10,000  should  be  sufficient  for  both  services. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  islands .  under  consideration  form  an 
extended  chain,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  divided  by  intervals  of 
sea  varying  from  20  to  100  miles  across.  They  extend,  in  fact,  north  and 
south  over  seven  degrees  of  latitude  and  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  extreme  points  are  distant  seven  days  by  the  route 
taken  at  present  by  the  Royal  Afail  Company's  steamers,  which  require  a 
detention  of  two  days  and  nights  at  Barbados. 

The  duties  to  be  entrusted  to  the  i)ropo8ed  department  have  been 
described  in  the  report  as  follows  :— (1)  to  supervise  and  extend  the  work 
of  the  present  botanic  stations  ;  (2)  to  start  industrial  schools  for  training 
boys  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  (3)  to  encourage  the  theoretical  (and  to  some 
slight  extent  the  practical)  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools  ; 

(4)  to  promote  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  in  colleges  and  schools  • 

(5)  to  organise  horticultural  shows  and  exhibitions  of  implements  and 
machinery  suitable  for  cultivating  and  curing  tropical  products  ;  and  (6) 
to  prepare  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  on  subjects  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  botanic  stations  may  be  more  fully  described. 
They  are  to  devote  themselves  in  a  systematic  manner  to  the  work  of  in- 
troducing, propaeating,  and  distributing  all  the  promising  economic  plants 
of  the  tropics  ;  they  are  to  initiate  the  experimental  cultivation  of  new  or 
little  known  plants,  and  assist  in  the  efforts  made  in  the  larger  colonies  to 
secure  improved  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  are  to  act  as  centres  for 
diffusing  accurate  information,  and  as  training  institutions  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  tropical  agriculture ;  also  as  the  headquarters  from  which 
agricultural  instructors  would  be  sent  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations 
bearing  upon  the  selection  of  land  for  tropical  economic  plants,  their 
suitable  cultivation,  and  the  best  methods  for  curing  and  packing  the 
produce. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  for 
buildings  required,  as  these  might  be  provided  by  the  local  governments  in 
lieu  of  continuing  tl^e  present  payments  to  the  botanic  stations.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government  should 
be  wholly  devoted  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  dei)artmcnt,  and  not  to 
establishing  gardens  or  erecting  permanent  structures. 

Administration. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Commission  that  "a  coni]>etent  Imperial 
officer"  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  department,  whose  duty,  briefly 


*  The  Royal  Mail  Company  might  also  be  asked  to  afford  special  facili- 
ties for  the  conveyance  of  bulletins,  seeds,  and  economic  plants  between  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies.  In  fact  such  articles  should  be  carried  free  of 
charge  when  exchanged  between  the  several  botanic  gardens  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  general  welfare  of  these  Colonies, 
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stated,  would  be  U)  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands  and  Barbados. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  officer  should  act  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  should  locally  administer  and  be 
resix)naible  for  all  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
The  most  convenient  headauarters  in  every  way  would  oe  Barbados. 

This  scheme  might  be  suomittod  beforehand,  and  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  several  governments  concerned,  but  when  the  genenJ 
policy  has  been  settled  it  should  be  understood  that  all  administrative 
details,  and  the  char^  of  all  the  existing  and  anv  further  botanic  stations 
established  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  are  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imi)enal  officer,  who  might  also  act,  as  occasion  rdiuired,  as 
consulting  authority  to  the  otner  Colonies. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  now  set  forth  that  it  should  be  con- 
sistently carried  out  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  least. 

Head  Office. 

£ 

♦Chief  officer  - 1,000 

tTravelling  Hui)erintendeni     .        -        -        .  400 

Clerk     .        -        - 200 

Travelling  and  office  exiKjnses       ....        eoo 


Total  -  ...      2,200 

TOBACiO. 

Tlie  Commissioners  state  that  "  it  is  desirable  that  a  botanic  station  be 
established  at  Tol>ag(>  subordinate  to  the  Botanic  Department  at  Trinidad, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  the  same  end."  The  island  is 
too  jK)or  to  supi)ort  such  a  station  itself,  and  it  is  very  inijprobable  that 
Trinidad,  at  present  at  least,  will  be  prepared  to  assist  it.  The  only  alter- 
native is  to  include  it  under  the  present  scheme.  The  supervision  mWit 
very  well  lie  left  to  the  Su^ierintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Department  The 
giunt  proposed  might  l)e  expended  as  follows  : — 

Botanic  Station^  Tobago. 

£ 

CuraUn,  £i:>0-£20<)       ------  200 

A|?rioultural  Instructor,  £70-£lO()         -        -        -  100 

Foreman 50 

JS  laljourers,  £15    -------  120 

Tools,  manure,  <kc. 30 

500 

Jor  f)lalK)urers,  £1.') 90 

3  students,  £10 3(> 

Qrekad.4. 

The  pi'esent  Botanic  Garden,  with  the  limited  means  at  its  command, 
does  useful  work,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  "  this  work  should  be  extended  and  the  station  held  respon- 


*  The  Director  of  the  Botanical  Department  in  Jamaicii  receives  silanr 
and  emoluments  of  £800  a  year ;  the  Government  analytical  chemist  at 
British  Guiana  receives  £1,000  a  year. 

t  To  complete  one  ^'isit  of  inspection  through  all  the  islands,  staying » 
fortnight  in  each  one,  would  occupy  about  four  months.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  liave  the  services  of  a  superintendent  to  assist  in  organising  tJie 
various  agencies,  and  to  be  in  charge  of  the  head  office  when  tiie  chief 
officer  is  on  tour. 
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sible  for  agricultural  instruction,  for  the  introduction  and  experimental 
cultivation  of  tropical  plants  of  economic  importance."  Provision  is 
suggested  for  additional  land  to  be  placed  under  experimental  cultivation, 
for  the  employment  of  an  agricultural  instructor,  and  for  the  training  ol* 
students.  The  latter  are  to  be  boys  selected  from  the  elementary  schools 
and  given  a  small  weekly  sum  (in  fa^t,  a  scholarship)  to  support  them 
while  being  trained  at  the  Garden.  The  full  course  should  be  for  five 
years.  Some  assistance  might  be  given  from  Grenada  to  the  Island  of 
Carriacou  as  indicated  in  the  report  on  that  island. 
Tlie  details  of  the  vote  are  as  follows  : 

Botcmic  Station,  Greruuki. 

£ 

Curator ^200 

Agricultural  Instructor,  £l30-£  150               -        -  ir>0 

Travelling  and  house  allowance     -        -        -        -  70 

Foreman        --------  70 

10  labourers,  £15 -        -  150 

4  students,  £10      -------  40 

Tools,  plants,  &c. -  50 


rso 


St.  Vincent. 


This  island  and  Dominica  require  not  only  immediate  assistance  to 
prevent  the  people  from  becoming  absolutely  destitute,  but  they  promise 
to  be  more  reaaily  rescued  from  this  condition  by  establishing  a  trade  in 
bananas  and  other  fruit  with  New  York.  This  subject  has  been  ali*eadv 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  report.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  two  agricul- 
tural instructors,  to  increase  tne  number  of  students  to  six,  and  start  in 
each  island  an  industrial  school  to  train  25  boys  in  agricidtural  pursuits. 
These  boys  are  not  to  be  criminals,  but  those  placed  under  training  by  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  or  orphans,  and  destitute  children.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  industrial  schools  proposed  in  this  scheme  is  based  on  the 
^virorking  of  the  successful  reformatory  schools  now  existing  in  Barbados 
and  Antigua.  No  provision  is  made  for  buildings.  These  may  be  loaned 
from  the  local  governments.  The  total  grant  of  £1,500  is  proposed  to  Ix) 
expended  as  foUows  : 

•  Botcmic  Station  and  Indiisti'ial  School,  St,   Vincent, 

£ 
Curator 200 

2  agricultural  instructors,  £150        .        .        -        .    300 

Travelling  allowances 80 

•*                          1  foreman 70 

1  foreman         .        -       ". 60 

12  labourerti,  £15 180 

5                           6  students,  £10 60 

^                          Tools,  manure,  «kc. -  50 

1,000 
Industrial  School  500 


1,500 


St.  Lucia. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Commissioners'  report  that  "  more  suitable  land  for 
the  pur|K)fle  of  experimental  cultivation  in  connexion  with  the  botanic 
station  is  very  mucli  renuired."  The  Local  Government  might  af,sist  in 
providing  the  laud  and  the  necessary  buildings.  St.  Lucia  offers  an 
excellent   field    for   the  development  of    minor  industries.    Everything 
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hitherto  has  been  "^topped  by  want  of  means.    The  grant  proposed  may  be 
applied  as  follows  : — 

BoUinic  Stiition  and  IndiuU-ial  Sch/xd,  St,  Lucicu 

£ 

CHirator 200 

Agricultural  instructor.  £130-£150  -        -  -     150 

Travelling  and  house  allow'ance        -        -        -        -      70 

Foreman 70 

10  lal)ourer8,  £15 150 

4  students 40 

Tools,  plants,  Jtc. 50 

730 
Intlustrial  School  500 

1,230 

Barbados. 

Provision  is  sug^'osted  for  maintaining  two  experimental  stations  for 
sugar-cane  cultivation  at  Barliadas,  one  at  Dodds,  and  the  other  on  the 
highlands  in  the  ratooning  districts  of  the  island.  The  complete  dependence 
of  this  colony  on  sugar  rendera  it  necessary  to  devote  s{)ecial  attention  to 
the  niising  of  new  canes  and  in  imi)roving  their  sacchanne  contents.  The 
ofl leers  in  charge  of  the  present  exiKjriments,  or  others  selected  for  the 
purj)ose,  sh(>ul(i  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  regularlv  visit  the 
estates,  and  publish  information  at  frequent  intervals.  The  detailed 
working  of  these  stations  might  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Harl>ados.  Tne  contribution  of  £20  pjer  annum  hitherto 
made  by  the  lK)tanic  station  at  Barbados  to  the  Jamaica  Gardens  would 
cease  under  the  working  of  this  scheme. 

Botanic  Station  ami  Experinientnl  Cane  CultitHition  at  Barbados^  £1,500. 

Dominica. 

Bemarks  on  this  vote  have  already  been  given  under  St.  Vincent,  The 
details  arc  here  repeated. 

Botanic  Station  and  Iwlustrutl  School  at  Dominica. 

£ 

Curator 200 

2  agricultural  instructors,  eir»()        -        -        .        -    sqo 

Travelling  allowance 80 

1  foreman 70 

1  foreman  -.-.•..--      60 

12  labourers,  £15 180 

6  students,  £10 60 

T(K)ls,  manure,  ttc. 50 

1,000 
Industrial  School 500 

1,500 
MONTSERRAT. 

The  station  estjiblishcd  in  this  island  in  1890  was  almndoned  for  want  of 
funds  to  carry  it  on.  An  agricultural  instructor  is  much  needed  to  visit 
and  encounige  the  ])easants  (in  case  shi))j)ing  facilities  are  provided)  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  other  products  for  exwirt.  For  training  boys  in 
agi-iculture,  arrangements  might  be  made  witn  Antigua.  This  vote  Ls 
arranged  on  the  same  lines  as  that  for  Tobago,  where  the  circumstances 
arc  very  similar. 
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Botanic  Station  at  Mwitserrat, 

£ 

Curator,  £l50-£200 200 

Agi-icultural  instructor,  £70~£100    -        -        -        -  100 

Foreman 50 

*8  labourers,  £15 120 

Tools,  manure,  cfec. 30 

500 

*  or  6  labourers 90 

3  students 30 


-x 


Antigua. 

The  chief  and  practically  only  interest  in  this  island  is  sugar.  Hence  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  systematic  experiments  in  raising  new  varieties 
of  cane,  and  in  improving  the  cultivation  by  the  use  of  manures  and  other 
means,  as  in  Barbados  and  British  Guiana.  The  Botanic  Station  should 
co-operate  in  this  work  and  also  endeavour  to  improve  the  pine-apple  and 
any  other  minor  industry  that  offers  hope  of  success.  There  is  alread}^  a 
good  industrial  school  at  Antigua  which  should  be  maintained  on  its 
present  lines. 

Botanic  Station  and  Sugar  Cane  Ejcperinients  at  Antigiia, 

£ 
Botanic  station         ---.-._    450 

Sugar  cane  experiments 550 

1.000 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

The  same  organisation  is  suggested  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis  as  in  Antigua 
with  the  addition  of  an  industnal  school  and  an  agricultural  instructor. 
The  latter  should  devote  special  attention  to  the  i)ea9ant  proprietors  at 
Nevis. 

St.  KittS'Ne^ris. 

£ 
Curator,  £150-£200  .        .        -        .  -    200 

Agricultural  instructor 70 

0  labourei-s,  £15 90 

3  students,  £10 30 

Manure,  tools,  ttc. 50 

440 

Sugar  cane  experiments 300 

Industrial  school 500 

1,240 
Summary.  """""" 

Botanic  Stations  and  Industrial  Schools. 

£ 

Tobago 500 

Grenada    -        -        -  730 

St  Vincent 1,500 

St  Lucia 1,230 

Barbados 1,500 

Dominica 1,500 

Montserrat 600 

Antigua    -        - l,Ouo 

St  Kitts-Nevis -        - 1,240 

9,700 
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British  Guiana. 

The  iniiK>rtant  character  of  the  inveHti^tions  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Jeninan  in  niisin*];  and  testnig  new  varieties  of  csines  has 
alre^uly  been  noticed.  There  ia  such  good  promise  of  succ^ess  that  it  would 
l)e  a  cahimity  if  these  ex()eriinents  are  not  continued  on  the  present  lii.es. 
It  is  sug^sted  to  make  a  sfiecial  provision  for  th&se  investigations  tuid  to 
leave  the  detailed  arrangements  to  be  settled  after  consultation  with  the 
Ooveninient  of  British  (iuiana. 

Sugar  cane  exiieriments  in  British  Guiana   -        -  £1,000 

Horticultural  Shows. 

These  .shows  are  suggested  as  effective  means  of  bringing  into  prominence 
the  res(rtu\^s  of  the  islands  and  of  creating  an  intelligent  interest  in 
im[)roving  the  cultivation  of  the  s^>il  and  in  prosecuting  new  industries 
The  funds  set  ajiart  for  this  purixxse  would  lie  chiefly  spent  in  bringing 
together  implements  of  field  and  garden  husbandry,  in  explaining  the 
construction  and  mode  of  working  of  suitable  machinery  for  cleaning  and 
curing  prrnluce,  and  in  exhibiting  samples  of  produce  skilfully  selected  and 
{tacked  for  exp  >rt  pur|)oses.  One  or  two  shows  might  be  held  annually  in 
each  island  cchoj aerating  with  any  local  efforts  made  in  the  same  direction. 

(irant -  £500 

(■ranth  to  Elementary  Sch(x)ls. 

Following  the  example  set  by  the  Education  Department  in  Jamaica,  it 
is  })roiK>sed  to  make  small  grants  in  aid  in  two  classes,  (A)  to  schools  in 
which  the  theoi]y  of  agriculture  is  satisfactorily  taught,  and  (B)  a  slightly 
increased  grant  in  cases  where  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of 
agriculture  school  gardens  or  experimental  plots  are  maintained  by  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  and  scholars.  1*he  amount  of  the  grant  proposed  for 
each  school  in  Class  A  would  be  from  £l  to  £.3  ;  in  Class  B  from  1*2  to  £5, 
de|)ending  in  each  case  on  the  nuiul>er  of  children  who  reach  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  attainments.  For  the  flrst  year  or  two  the  total  amount  of 
these  grants  would  necessarily  be  very  snmll,  as  the  chief  outlay  would 
consi.st  of  exiienses  incurreil  in  giving  instruction  to  and  in  training  the 
U*iicherH. 

Grants -        -  £500 

Bulletins,  Leaflets,  &c. 

Bulletins,  such  as  are  now  issued  hy  the  Botanical  Institutions  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  regarded  as  indisfiensable  means  for  reaching  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  community  and  of  diffusing  amongst  them 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  tropical  products.  The  leaflets  proposed 
in  addition  would  be  distributed  amongst  the  labouring  classes  after 
lectures  and  demonstrations  by  the  agricultural  instnictors,  and  copies 
would  be  supplied  free  to  magistrates,  medical  and  government  officers, 
clergy,  {)olice  officers,  and  all  persons  having  influence  with  or  coming  into 
contact  with  the  i)easantry.  The  leaflets  would  contain  hints,  expressed  in 
simple  and  clear  language,  on  the  treatment  of  the  soil  and  plants,  and 
wonled  so  as  to  be  used  for  dictation  lessons  in  the  higher  classes  in 
elementary  schools.  Beaders  would  be  prepared  for  use  in  elementary 
and  industrial  schools  dealing  with  the  familiar  plants  of  the  tropics. 

Grant     -.-...---    £500 

Grants  to  Colleges  and  Schools. 

There  arc  no  institutions  existing  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  West 
Indies  where  the  scientific  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  carried  on.  All  the 
l>ett(T  cliiss  of  students  attending  the  higher  schools  tuni  their  attention 
either  to  the  learned  professions  or  t(»  Government  clerkships,  while  the 
bettc  r  y  aid  m  ]'C)in*nienb<  connected  with  agriculture  are  filled  from  outside 
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or  bv  a  small  number  of  local  men  who  by  hard  plodding  and  the  slow 
teaching  of  pmctical  experience  have  qualified  themselves  to  undertake 
charge  of  plantations.  These  local  men  are  useful  but  they  have  had  no 
s*cientiiic  training,  and  necessarily,  from  their  position,  are  restricted  not 
only  in  their  capability  of  realising  the  progress  made  in  other  countries, 
but  of  adapting  such  progress  to  their  o^ti  circumstances.  Unless  brought 
up  on  family  estates,  agriculture  is  seldom  regarded  as  a  suitable  career  by 
young  men  m  the  West  Indies  ;  in  fact  they  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  tneir  example  is  unfortunately  followed  by  the  better  class  of  yxjasant 
proprietors,  who  prefer  to  educate  their  children  for  positions  as  clerks  or 
as  assistants  in  stores  to  any  work  connected  with  agriculture.  A  long 
j^eriod  must  elapse  before  there  is  a  considerable  change  in  this  respect,  but 
m  certain  colonies  such  as  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Tnnidad.  and  British 
Guiana,  where  there  exist  colleges  and  schools  of  high  stanaing,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  higher  agricultural  education  necessaiy 
to  instruct  those  who  may  afterwards  become  managers  and  propiietors  of 
estates,  and  fit  them  for  availing  themselves  of  the  results  of  modern 
advances  in  improving  local  agriculture.  The  teaching  and  training  given 
in  temperate  countries  are  of  little  service  to  men  who  are  destined  for 
tropical  planting.  Such  men  must  be  trained  amidst  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  tropics. 

Grants  might  be  offered  for  sound  agricultural  teaching  to  the  Codrington 
College  at  Barbados,  the  Queen's  Col^es  at  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 
and  to  the  Jamaica  High  School.  The  amount  of  the  grant  paid  in  each 
case  would  depend  on  the  number  of  pupils  who  show  ability  to  pass  a 
written  and  oral  examination,  and  on  the  character  of  the  provision  made 
for  laboratory  teaching  and  field  work.  Soine  assistance  in  this  direction 
might  be  rendered  by  the  officers  and  establishments  connected  with  the 
Department,  but  special  teachers,  one  at  each  college,  would  be  necessary, 
at  salaries  from  £.';50  to  £500  ijer  annum. 

Grants £2,600 

Summary. 

Botanic  Deixirtment, 

£ 

Head  office     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  iJ,200 

Nine  botanic  stations  and  four  industrial  schools  9,700 

Sugar  cane  exi)eriments  at  British  Guiana    -        -  1,000 

Horticultural  shows,  exhibition  of  implements,  &c.  500 

Printing  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  distribution  -        -  500 
Grants  to  elementary  scnools  for   teaching  the 

theory  of  agriculture  and' care  of  school  gardens  500 
Grants  to  colleges  and  schools  for  teaching  scientific 

agriculture          -        -        -        -  .      -        -        -  2,600 

17,000 


To  this  might  be  added  the  subsidies  estimated  at  £10,000  for  steamer 
services,  making  a  total  of  £27,000. 


In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Debate  in 
August  2,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  the  House  of 
Chamberlain)  spoke  as  follows,  when  introducing  the  supplemen-  ^ST^^Tsos 
tary  estimate  providing  for  the  erection  of  an  Imperial  Depart-    "^* 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies : — 

"  The  recommendations  of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  in  this 
regard  wei-e  twofold.  In  the  first  instance  they  suggested  that  a  suecial 
Department    [of    Agricultm-e]   should    be    established  dealing    witn  all 
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questions  of  economic  plants  and  botanic  stations  in  all  the  islands — we 
propose  to  adopt  that  suggestion  and  that  this  establishment  should  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Morris,  Assistant  Director  at  Kew,  who 
IS  marked  out,  as  I  think  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Kew  ynW  admit, 
by  special  qualifications  for  an  important  position  of  tnis  kind.  Not  only 
has  ne  all  the  scientific  and  other  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  the 
authorities  at  Kew,  but  also  special  acquaintance  with  the  West  Indies, 
and,  if  those  other  industries  are  to  be  successful,  there  is  no  one  more 
capable  of  doing  it  than  Dr.  Morris.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  schenie, 
which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Royal  Commission — because,  except  in 
detail,  I  know  no  way  of  improving  on  their  recommendation — we  ask  for 
a  grant  of  £4,500,  all  the  money  we  can  spend  during  the  present  financial 

year.     But  we  estimate  that  the  annual  cnarge  will  be  £17,500 

As  regards  the  grants  which  we  ask  from  the  Imperial  exchex^uer,  I  have  to 
point  out  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  colonies  to  bear  the  cost 
under  the  present  circumstances.  We  hope  they  may  be  in  the  future  self- 
supporting,  but  at  present  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  do 
anything  tor  themselves.  If  these  grants  were  thrown  on  the  revenue  of 
the  Colonies,  the  only  result  would  be  that  their  deficit  would  be  increased, 
and  we  should  have  to  ask  for  an  increased  grant  in  aid  instead  of  a  grant 
in  aid  for  communication,  agriculture,  and  technical  instruction.  The 
advantage  of  taking  the  whole  matter  into  our  hands  is  that  we  shall  have 
it  under  our  control,  and  we  shall  not  be  hampered  by  local  jealousies,  and 
shall  be  able  to  introduce  something  like  a  general  scheme,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  local  Legislatures  in  each  case  had  to  be  consulted,  and  local 
jealousies  were  brought  into  play.  I  regard  the  whole  of  this  cost  as  being 
an  expenditure  intended  to  relieve  the  British  CTOvernment  of  future 
charges.  The  object  is  to  assist  the  West  Indian  Colonies  in  every  jwssible 
way." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.P.  (one  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commis- 
sioners), said : — 

"  Part  of  the  vote  is  a  grant  in  aid  of  an  Agricultural  Department,  and  I 
am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Morns  is  to  be  in  charge  of  this 
department.  He  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a  knowledge  of 
tropical  produce,  the  possibilities  and  concntions  of  the  cultivation  of  that 
produce,  which  I  do  not  think  can  he  surpassed  by  any  one.  He  will  bring 
to  the  administration  of  the  department  the  greatest  ability^  energy,  enter- 
prise and  devotion  to  work.  His  knowledge  and  assistance  in  reference  to 
the  prospects  of  the  islands  we  visited,  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Commission,  and  I  am  sure  his  work  at  the  head  of  the  department  will  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  islands,  and  will  be  of  increasing  value  year  by 
year." 

Letter  from        Th©  following  are  extracts  from  an  Official  letter  addressed  by 
the  Secretaiy  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  West  Indian 
of  State.        Colonies  (including  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras)  respect- 
ing the  organization  and  working  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture :  — 

Downing  Street, 
6th  September,  1898. 

Sir, — You  will  have  learnt  from  public  sources  of  information  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  decided  that,  in  acccordance  with  certain  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  a  Dei>artment 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  established  in  the  West  Indies.  The  cost  of  this 
Department  for  a  j)eriod  of  ten  years  will  be  provided  from  Imperial  funds, 
and  grants  will  also  be  made  in  ai'l  of  the  Puulic  Revenues  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  (for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  Island),  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  provide  for  or  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Establishments,  Industrial 
Schools,  or  other  kindred  purposes,  as  has  been  done  for  the  last  half  of  the 
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current  financial  year  under  Sub-Head  S  3  of  the  Supplementary  Estimate 
aid  before  Parliament  last  Session,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

2.  The  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
West  Indies  will  be  at  Barbados  and  the  staflf  will  consist  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  a  Travelling  Superintendent  and  a  Clerk.  Dr.  D.  Morris, 
C.M.G.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  apfjointed 
Commissioner  of  Agi-icuJture  and  will  take  up  his  duties  in  Barbaaos  early 
in  Octol)er  next.  He  will  correspond  directly  with  the  Colonial  Office 
upon  all  matters  concerning  the  general  work  of  the  Department ;  on 
matters  affecting  Colonial  Esta))lishments  and  expenditure  he  will 
correspond  with  the  several  Colonial  Governments  through  the  Colonial 
Secretaries. 

3.  He  should  be  consulted  on  all  Botanic  and  Agricultural  questions,  and 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  organization,  duties  and  expenditure  of  the 
Botanic  Departments  or  other  kindred  institutions  wherever  their  cost  is 
to  be  reimbui*sed  out  of  the  Imperial  Grant  in  Aid  ;  and  his  ser\dces  and 
those  of  his  assistants  should  be  made  use  of  in  every  way  possible  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  specially  called  attention,  in  a  later  part  of 
this  letter,  to  the  proposal  for  arranging  a  Conference  of  the 
chief  chemical  ancl  botanical  officers  in  the  West  Indies  at  an 
early  date,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  of 
co-operative  effort. 

Tne  first  Agricultural  Conference  held  in  the  West  Indies  met  Y\x%t 
in   the  Chamber   of    the    House    of   Assembly,  Barbados,  on  Agricultura] 
January  7,  1899.     The  President  was  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Conference. 
D.Sc,  r.L.S.,   Imperial    Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for   the 
West  Indies.     Representatives  were  present  from  Jamaica  (3), 
British  Guiana  (4),  Trinidad  (5),  the  Windward  Islands  (3),  the 
Leeward  Islands  (3),  and  Barbados  (6). 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address* : — 

This  is  the  first  Conference  assembled  in  the  West  Indies  to  discuss  the 
practical  details  of  agricultural  work.  I  re-echo  the  welcome  just  offered 
.to  you  by  Her  Mapestj^'s  Representative  in  this  Colony,  and  I  trust  that 
your  visit  and  the  important  subjects  that  will  be  brought  before  you  will 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  communities  among 
whom  we  live. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the  circumstances  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    In  December, 

1896,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  present 
condition  and  future  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies.  This  Commission 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  extending  over  several  months,  and  in  August, 

1897,  it  presented  a  Report  containing  valuable  suggestions  calculated  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  and  their  inhabitants 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  tne  Royal  Commissioners  were  men  of  excep 
tional  ability  and  experience,  and  that  their  conclusions  were  entitle  to 
be  received  as  conveying  a  true  and  adequate  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  West  Indies. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  have  since  been  adopted  by 
Parliament,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  giving  effect  to  them  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
duties  of  the  Department  are  twofold :  (1)  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
sugar  industry  to  a  condition  in  which  it  could  be  profitably  carried  on  ; 

*  Reprinted  from  the  West  Indian  Bulletin^  the  Jounuil  of  the  ImpeHal 
Agricultvral  De/xi7'tment  of  the  West  Indies^  vol.  i.,  Nc.  1.  (Barbados  : 
Messi*s.  Bowen  and  Sons.  London  agents :  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co., 
37,  Soho  Square,  W.) 
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(2)  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  other  industries  in  such  colonies  as 
afford  suitable  conditions  to  supplement  the  staple  industry. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  up  to  the  Slst  March  next 
amount  to  £6,500.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  provision  afterwaitl 
will  be  £17,500.  As  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  August  last,  this  "  must  continue,  if  the  experiment 
shows  a  prospect  of  success,  until  the  colonies  are  once  again  placed  in  a 
self-supporting  condition." 

As  you  are  aware,  the  duty  of  organising  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
n  the  West  Indies  has  been  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
me,  and  I  look  forward  with  groat  interest  to  the  work,  and  am  prepared 
to  devote  all  my  time  and  energies  to  the  important  concerns  committed  to 
my  charge.  I  ask,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  for  your  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  task  of  improving  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
West  Indies. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  represent  the  scheme  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  as  a  weak  alternative  tu  the  demands  of  the 
sugar  planters.  As  a  friendljr  critic  has  pointed  out :  "  It  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  On  the  contrar^r,  it  Is  founded  on  a  clijse  and  keen  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Colonies,  and  is  devised  not  only  to  improve  the  methods  of 
sugar  cultivation,  but  to  promote  that  variety  of  industries,  that  indepen- 
dent cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  necessary  if  these  communities  are 
ever  to  become  stable,  well-ordered,  and  flourishing." 

The  Sugar  Industry. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  specially  charged  to  assist  the  sugar 
industry  wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  its  continuance.  It  is 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  policv  of  the  Department  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
single  acre  of  land  now  under  canes  from  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Whether  this  will  be  practicable  in  every  case  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances, many  of  them  oeyond  the  control  of  the  Department.  Neverthe- 
less, as  far  as  the  De{>artment  is  concerned,  it  will  discharge  the  important 
duties  intrusted  to  it  with  fidelity  and  care.  If  its  efforts  are  well 
supported  and  its  recommendations  fully  carried  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  sugar  industry  will  eventually  reach  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
at  present.  There  are  in  the  West  Indies  certain  colonies  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  continued  for  a  long  period  to  be  the 
staple  industry.  These  may  be  termed  sugar  colonies.  They  are  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad  in  part,  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis.  The 
others,  namely  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  although  at  one  time,  and  still  to  some 
extent,  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry,  have  found  themselves  quite 
unable  to  withstand  the  keen  competition  of  recent  years.  If  they  are  to 
exist  at  all,  they  will  have  to  depend  on  other  industries  than  sugar. 

The  operations  of  the  Department  must,  therefore,  be  so  distributed  as 
to  give  adequate  assistance  to  each  of  these  groups.  The  population  to  be 
supported  is  almost  equally  divided  between  them.  In  the  interest  of  the 
people  themselves,  it  is,  therefore,  as  important  to  give  attention  to  the 
non-sugar  Colonies  as  to  the  sugar  Colonies. 

Referring  to  the  sugar  industry,  apart  from  the  operations  of  certain 
political  and  fiscal  changes  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  assist  the  sugar  planters ;  for 
instance,  in  enabling  them  to  improve  their  methods  and  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  production.  We  must,  I  think,  assume  that  if  the  production 
of  sugar  goes  on  steadily  increasing  everywhere,  prices  cannot  increase 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

With  the  wider  areas  placed  under  cultivation,  and  the  energy  displayed 
by  many  European  nations,  the  tendency  is  for  the  price  of  all  tropical 
]>roduce  to  fall  leather  than  to  rise.  In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  thisL  tnere 
must  be  cheaper  production  ;  and  cheai)er  production  in  the  case  of  sugar 
demands  the  hignest  skill  and  knowledge  in  cultivation  with  the  latest 
and  best  appliances  in  manufacture. 
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In  every  sugar-producing  country  great  importance  is  attached  to 
improving  the  quahty  of  the  particular  plant  vielaing  sugar.  In  Euronean 
countries  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  the  Ibeet  has  been  nearly  douoled 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Until  within  the  last  ten  years 
nothing  had  been  done  on  similar  lines  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
cane.  This  work  was  only  possible  when  by  a  fortunate  circumstance  the 
power  of  the  sugar  cane  to  produce  fertile  seed  was  fully  realised.  This 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  in  the  East  and  West  Indie:s— in  Java  and 
Barbados.  This  island  is,  therefore,  to  be  congratulated,  no  less  than  those 
I)ersonally  connected  with  it,  in  having  been  among  the  first  to  grasp  the 
practical  jbearing  of  this  fact. 

The  point  now  is  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  the  cane  in 
this  direction,  and  endeavour  to  place  it  in  an  equally  favourable  position 
as  the  beet.  The  experiments  so  far  carried  on,  tnough  on  a  limited  scale, 
have  been  most  encouraging.  We  have  results  from  Java,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Louisiana,  all  confirming  those  obtained  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  have  recently  cited  those  obtained  in  British  Ouiana.  I  would  now 
draw  attention  to  a  seedling  cane  obtained  in  Barbarlos  of  a  most  promising 
character.  [Dr.  Morris  here  exhibited  a  bunch  of  fine  canes  that  had 
previously  been  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  up|)er  pait  of  the  hall.]  It 
was  raised  at  Dodd's  Botanical  Station,  and  is  known  as  Barbados,  (or 
shortly)  B.  147.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Boyell  (who  raised 
this  cane)  as  follows  :  "  This  cane  has  been  under  cultivation  here  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  it  has  during  that  time  given  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  available  sugar  per  acre  over  the  ^  Caledonian  Queen,' 
which  comes  next,  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ton  more  than  the 
*  Bourbon.'  All  the  planters  who  have  tried  it  speak  favourably  of  it,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  lecommending  planters  in  the  black  soil  districts  to 
plant  this  year  about  a  third  of  their  estate  with  it." 

Mr.  Bo  veil  adds  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  average 
results  for  1^y^  years  obtained  at  Dodd's  with  the  Seedling  Cane  B. 
No.  147,  and  certain  other  canes  usually  cultivated  in  Barbados  : — 


Name  of  Cane. 


Sucrose  per    Glucose  per 
Imperial    j     Imperial 
Gallon.      I      Gallon. 


Seedling  No.  147 
Caledonian  Queen 
Rap)H)e    - 
NagaB.  - 
Bourbon  - 
White  Transparent 


lllR. 


1-794 
1-980 
1-922 
1-937 
1-776 
1-804 


lbs. 


-114 
-041 
-041 
•051 
•080 
-080 


Average 
available 

Sugar 
per  acre,     j 
lbs. 


7,190 
6,137 
5,9-29 
5,894 
5,210 
5,275 


Remarks. 


3  yre.  only 


The  best  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  this  cane  is  the  keen  demand 
which  has  arisen  for  it  amongst  the  planters  themselves. 

Several  fields  of  it  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  is  reported 
as  having  actually  yielded  as  high  as  three  tons  i)er  acre.  This  year  about 
200  acres  will  be  established  on  one  group  of  estates.  Further,  in  an 
island  where  new  canes  have  hitherto  been  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion,  it  is  a  promising  sign  that  those  in  possession  of  B.  147  find 
it  advantageous  to  sell  canes  in  large  quantities  to  their  neighbours.  One 
planter  alone  has  disposed  of  over  one  million  plants  this  season.  The 
demand  for  this  cane  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  is  also  considerable. 
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There  are  numerous  other  directions  in  which  the  sugar  industry  mi^ht 
be  improved.  It  is  proposed  to  undertake  a  series  of  experimenta  with 
various  kinds  of  manures  to  find  out  the  sorts  best  adapted  to  certain  soils, 
and  the  period  in  regard  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  canes  at  which 
they  should  be  applied.  Further,  there  is  the  treatment  of  the  various 
insect  and  fungoid  pests  to  which  the  sugar  cane  is  subject.  In  previous 
years  the  loss  arising  from  these  causes  has  been  very  considerable.  This 
loss  is  largely  preventable,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Department 
to  study  the  circumstances  and  advise  the  planters  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 

At  Barbados,  the  experiments  in  these  directions  have  already  been 
started.  Mr.  Bovell  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  field  work  with  the 
title  of  "  Agricultural  Superintendent  of  Sugar  Cane  Experiments,*'  while 
Professor  a  Albuquerque  will  be  in  charge  of  the  chemical  work.  With 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  proprietors  of  estates,  I  have  pleasure  in 
stating  that  there  will  be  established  four  Principal  or  Central  experi- 
mental Stations,  and  eight  Local  Stations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sugar  cane  in  this  island.  The  Central  Stations  will  be  devoted  to  raising 
sellings  and  to  carrying  out  their  treatment  in  the  early  stages  until  they 
are  accepted  as  distinctly  improved  varieties.  They  will  also  afford 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  several  series  of  manurial  experiments.  The 
Local  Stations  will  be  entirely  concerned  in  the  practical  and  final  testing 
under  normal  conditions  of  the  best  varieties  and  their  adaptability  as 
sugar  producers  in  different  soils  and  climates  of  the  island.  At  the  Local 
Stations  the  planters  in  each  parish  will  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  growth  and  habits  of  the  selected  canes  treated  like  all  the  other  canes 
on  the  evstate,  and  of  afterwards  obtaining  plants  or  tops  for  establishing 
their  own  plantations.  The  total  area  covered  by  these  experimental 
stations  will  be  about  130  acres.  It  is  arranged  that  experiments  on 
similar  lines  will  be  started  at  once  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  In  regard  to 
Trinidad,  the  experiments  started  by  Mr.  Hart  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  largely 
extended,  while  the  chemical  work  will  be  undertaken  by  a  competent 
officer.  At  Jamaica,  where  the  experimental  cultivation  of  canes  intro- 
duced from  other  countries  was  started  more  than  20  years  ago,  and 
whence  many  varieties  have  been  distributed  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies, 
it  is  anticipated  that  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Watts  will  be  able  to  take  up 
experiments  of  a  thoroughly  useful  character.  I  am  unable  to  give 
information  at  present  in  regard  to  what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  British 
Guiana.  There  is,  however,  before  the  Government  of  that  Colony  a 
proposal  to  provide  funds,  as  advised  by  the  Royal  Commission,  for 
continuing,  on  a  large  scale,  the  experiments  which  have  already  produced 
such  good  results. 

The  total  amount  so  far  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  special  sugar 
cane  experiments  in  Barbados^  British  Guiana,  Antigua,  ana  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis  is  £3,350.  As  all  previous  efforts  in  these  islands  have  not  cost 
more  than  about  £350  annually,  there  is  every  hope  that  with  the  larger 
funds  now  available,  which  provide  for  the  entire  service  of  several 
competent  officers,  the  ultimate  results  of  the  experiments  cannot  fail  to 
be  ot  great  assistance  to  the  sugar  industry. 

I  do  not,  however,  disguise  the  fact  that  outside  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  and  to  some  extent  St.  Lucia,  whatever  improvement  may  take 
place  in  regard  to  new 'Varieties  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  application  of 
manures,  the  treatment  of  disease  and  the  reduction  of  expenses  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  sugar  industry  in  the  smaller  islands  will  never  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  so  long  as  the  processes  of  crushing  the  canes  and  manufacturing 
the  sugar  remain  as  at  present. 

We  have  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  most  painful 
demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  methods  now  in  use.  ♦'or  instflnce, 
owing  to  defective  treatment  it  is  recorded  (based  on  experiments  extending 
over  seven  years)  that  there  "  is  an  average  of  over  2,000  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  left  in  the  canes  after  crushing  which  is  burnt  in  the  megass." 
A  large  part  of  this  could  have  been  recovered  by  better  machinery.  At 
present  m  these  islands  it  is  said  to  require  about  13  tons  of  cane  to 
produce  one  ton  of  sugar.    With  the  best  machinery  about  9  tons  should 
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be  sufficient  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar.  There  is,  according  to  reliable 
authority,  a  further  heavy  loss  in  boiling  the  juice  and  in  converting  it 
into  sugar.  I  quote  the  exact  words:— "For  every  100  pounds  of 
crystallisable  sugar  contained  in  the  Juice,  not  more  than  an  average  of  75 
l)Ounds  of  ordinary  muscovado  sugar  is  now  recovered." 

Apart,  therefore,  from  tlie  loss  incurred  by  imperfect  crushing,  the  loss  in 
actually  manufacturing  the  sugar  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
quantity  produced.  These  -statements  appear  to  apply  generally  to  the 
sugar  industry  as  carried  on  in  the  smaller  islands.  As  alreaoy  stated, 
they  do  not  apply  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  and  to  some  localities 
in  the  island  ot  St.  Lucia.  There,  very  efficient  mjichinery  and  appliances 
are  used,  and  any  improvements  in  other  directions  should  add  to  the 
advantages  already  existing.  As  you  are  aware,  the  remedy  recommended 
by  the  Royal  Commission  to  prevent  such  a  loss  in  the  smaller  islands  was 
the  establishment  of  Central  Factories.  This  subject,  as  you  will  notice,  is 
down  for  discussion  by  the  Conference  this  afternoon.  I  trust  that  the 
information  which  will  be  placed  before  us  by  those  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject  will  lead  to  one  or  two  experimental  factories  being  established 
during  the  present  year. 

The  time  has  evidently  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
planters  to  decide  what  the  future  of  the  sugar  industry  in  these  islands  is 
to  be.  In  commercial,  as  in  natural  life,  the  perpetual  struggle  for 
existence  necessitates  continual  adjustment  to  new  and  fresh  conditions. 
AVhen  this  adjustment  is  wanting  or  imperfect,  the  industry,  or  being,  is 
pushed  aside  and  disai>T)ears.  It  is  now  imperative  for  the  sugar  planters 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  their  environment,  or  tliey  become 
"  unfit."  In  other  words,  they  will  be  unable  to  hold  their  own  and  they 
and  their  industry  must  disappear. 

With  your  permission  I  would  touch  upon  one  or  two  other  points. 
Rule  of  thumb  methods,  wherever  existing,  must  be  abandoned,  ana  with 
them  must  be  abandoned  the  crude  and  empirical  notions  in  regard  to 
agricultural  subjects  that  have  long  since  been  discarded  by  our  rivals 
amongst  the  intelligent  communities  of  Europe  and  America.  A  simplifi- 
cation of  methods  for  working  sugar  estates  as  well  as  for  disiwsing  of  the 
produce  (already  adopted  in  some  instances)  is  also  necessary.  This  should 
t43nd  to  reduce  the  costs  of  management  and,  further,  should  enable  the 
planters  to  obtain  all  estate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Formerly,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  high,  it  was  |X)S3ible  for  the 
industry  to  bear  charges  that  are  now  quite  impossible.  Times  have 
changed,  and  simple  and  more  direct  methods,  all  culminating  in  reducing 
expenses,  must  now  be  adopted,  otherwise  West  Indian  sugar  will  have  no 
chance  of  competing  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Other  Industries. 

In  discussing  the  steps  necessaiy  to  i)lace  the  West  Indies  generally  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition,  the  Royal  Commissioners  drew  special  attention 
to  the  need  for  exf>anding  the  number  and  extent  of  other  industries. 
Their  words,  which  I  quote  in  full,  are  as  follows  :~ 

"The  recommendations  involving  expenditure  by  the  mother  country 
which  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  make,  are  based  i)rimarily  on  the 
present  and  prosi)Cctive  depression  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  they  arc  of  such  a  nature  that  they  should,  in  our  oi)inion,  be  carried 
out  even  if  the  sugar  industry  were  restored  temporarily  to  a  condition  of 

Sroeperity.  It  is  never  satisfactory  for  any  country  to  be  entirely 
ependent  upon  one  industry.  Such  a  jiosition  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  more  or  less  X)recarious,  and  must,  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies, 
result  in  a  preponderating  influence  in  one  direction  tending  to  restrict 
development  in  other  ways. 

"  The  general  statement  regarding  the  danger  of  depending  on  a  single 
industry  applies  Avith  very  special  force  to  the  dependence  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  upon  the  sugar  industry,  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
collects  together  a  larger  nuniber  of  people  upon  the  land  than  can  be 
employed  or  supported  in  the  same  area  by  any  other  form  of  cultivation. 
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In  addition  to  this,  it  also  unfits  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  gives  them  no 
training,  for  the  management  ot  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  any  other 
pur]X)8e  than  that  of  growing  sugar  cane.  The  failure,  therefore,  of  a 
sugar  estate  not  only  leaves  destitute  a  larger  number  of  labourers  than  can 
be  supported  upon  the  land  in  other  ways,  but  leaves  them  also  without 
either  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  habits  requisite  for  making  a  good  use  of  the 
land. 

*' Whilst,  therefore,  the  vitil  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the 
present  prosperity  of  nearly  all  the  Colonies  is  beyond  dispute,  we  wish  to 
observe  that,  so  long  as  they  remain  dependent  upon  sugar,  their  position 
can  never  be  sound  or  secure.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  criticism  to 
remark  upon  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  crises  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies, 
and  we  submit  tnat  the  repeated  recurrence  of  such  crises,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  present  crisis  is  more  ominous  than  any  of  the  previous  ones, 
illustrates  the  danger  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  adds  much  force  to 
our  recommendations  for  the  adoption  of  special  measures  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  other  industries." 

The  coast  lands  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  under  cultivation  in  many 
instances  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  several  districts  large  tracts 
have  been  abandoned  as  useless,  and  the  casual  visitor  seeing  these  only  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  West  Indies  "  are  played  out  A  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  will  show,  what  few  realise,  that  so 
far  from  being  exhausted,  the  total  area  of  cultivable  land  not  beneficially 
occupied  at  present,  amounts  to  more  than  :22  million  acres.  Leaving  out 
British  Guiana,  which  is  only  partially  explored,  and  confining  our 
attention  only  to  the  Islands,  viz.,  Tnnidad,  the  Windward  Islands, 
Barbados,  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Jamaica,  we  find  even  within  this 
smaller  area,  that  leaving  out  swamps,  rocky  and  other  useless  land, 
and  allowing  for  land  to  be  reserved  in  forest,  there  are  still  over  2  million 
acres  suitable  for  bearing  crops.  The  actual  area  under  cultivation  is  only 
about  a  million  acres.  Practically,  therefore,  only  one- third  of  the 
cultivable  land  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  at  present  utilised.  These 
facts  api)ear  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  the  official  returns 
sui>plied  to  the  Royal  Commission  : — 


l*lace. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Area  now 
Oultivateil. 

Area  of  cultivable 
land  not  benefi- 
cially occnpied. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

British  Guiana   ■        <        ■        - 

60,836.000 

325,000 

20,000,000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  - 

],193,3I3 

310,000 

550,000 

Windward  Islands 

328,122 

95,000 

135,000 

Barbados    

106.470 

90,000 

10,000 

Leeward  Islands 

390,840 

100,000 

150,000 

Jamaica 

2,692,480 

693,674 

1,500,000 

Total     .... 

70,547,225 

1,613,674 

22,345,000 

Taking  the  colonies  as  a  whale,  we  find  the  area  now  under  cultivation  is 
only  a  little  over  2  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  area,  and  only  a  little  over  7  iier 
cent,  of  the  estimated  cultivable  area. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  land,  we  now  pass  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  population.  It  is  admitted  that  even  in  Sugar  Colonies  like  British 
Guiana,  only  one-third  of  the  total  population  is  directly  engaged  in  the 
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industry.  If  we  allow  another  third  for  those  indirectly  engaged  and  for 
Indians,  we  shall  still  hav^i  a  third  of  the  ])0}mlation  contributing  little  or 
nothing  to  the  exports  of  the  Colony.  In  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Bominica, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kit ts- Nevis  and  Jamaica,  there  are  thousands 
of  people  whose  labour  at  prestmt  is  devoted  to  raising  casual  food  crops. 
They  thus  destroy  land  that  with  suitable  treatment  should  yield  valuable 
crcps  for  export. 

Ihe  object  of  starting  other  indi^stries  is  first  of  all  to  realise  to  the  best 
advantage  the  extensive  tracts  of  unused  lands  in  these  islands ;  and, 
secondly,  to  find  remunerative  employment  for  ])eople  who  are  now  almost 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  Other  incfustries  are,  therefore, 
essential. 

In  taking  ui>  this  work  I  fully  realise  the  dirticultie.«  of  the  situation.  I 
am  also  sensible  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  involved,  and  the  slow 
and  tedious  character  of  the  operations  necessary  to  produce  results  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  cost  or  the  undertiiking.  I  have,  however,  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  these  Colonies.  T  have  carefully 
studied  their  resources  and  I  am  not  unused  to  deal  with  what  is  termed 
the  "  labour  difficulty."  In  spite  of  these  I  retain,  after  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  a  strong  faith  in  the  future  of  these  Colonies,  ana  I  believe 
that,  rightly  giuded  and  assisted  in  these  days  of  their  adversity,  they  will 
realise  the  destiny  designed  for  them  by  nature,  and  they  will  yet  become 
ha}>py  and  prosperous  communities. 

It  18  needless  to  enter  into  details.  The  work  immediately  at  hand  is  to 
give  attention  to  the  sugar  industry.  When  efforts  are  fully  started  in 
that  direction,  then  I  hope  Avithin  a  short  time  to  devote  the  energies  of 
the  Deijartment  and  the  funds  at  my  command  in  building  up  those  other 
industries  which  the  exceptionally  able  men  on  the  Jloyal  Commission 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  West  Indies. 

BoTAMCAL  Institutions. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  stated  that  the  botanical  institutions  in  the 
West  Indies  have  rendered  considerable  assistance  in  improving  agri- 
cultural industries,  and  **  they  are  capable  of  being  made  increasingly 
useful  in  this  ffespect"  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  three  such 
institutions  in  existence.  Now,  owing  to  the  organisation  of  the  small 
establishments  known  as  Botanic  Stations,  there  are  thirteen  of  these 
institutions.  The  results  at  the  latter,  "  though  not  yet  extensive,  have 
been  of  a  distinctly  i)romising  character."  As  the  Colonies  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  were  regarded  by  the  Royal  Commission  as  in 
a  position  to  maintain  their  own  Botanical  Establishments,  no  grants-in- 
aid  in  their  case  have  been  voted  by  Parliament.  As  regards  the  Botanic 
Stations,  it  is  proposed  to  place  them  under  the  direct  control  of  this 
Department,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  them  is  transferred  to  Imperial 
Funds.  The  Botanic  Stations  so  transferred  are  those  at  Tobago,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  and  St. 
Kitts-Nevis.  Amongst  the  duties  to  l>e  discharged  by  the  Botanic  Stations, 
the  Royal  Commissioners  indicated  the  following  : — "  They  are  to  devote 
themselves  in  a  systematic  manner  to  the  work  of  introducing,  propagating 
and  distributing  all  the  promising  economic  plants  of  the  tropics.  They 
are  to  initiate  the  experimental  cultivation  of  new  or  little  known  plants, 
and  assist  in  the  effDrts  made  in  the  larger  colonies  to  secure  improved 
varieties  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  are  to  act  as  centres  for  diffusing  accurate 
inforniation,  and  as  training  institutions  for  the  practical  teaching  of 
tropical  agriculture,  also  as  the  headquarters  from  which  agricultural 
instructors  would  be  sent  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations  bearing  upon 
the  selection  of  land  for  tropical  economic  plants,  their  suitable  cultivation, 
and  the  best  methods  for  curing  and  packing  the  produce." 

Agricultukal  In.stkuctohs. 

A  considerable  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Experimental  Stations  to  influence  the  large  lx)dy  of 
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cultivators  in  the  West  Indies.  They  nuLst  be  reached  in  a  niore  direct 
and  effective  manner.  The  first  attempt  to  employ  travelling  instructors 
was  made  on  my  recommendation  in  Jamaica  in  1891.  Two  Cacao  in- 
structors were  apjKjinted  by  »Sir  Henry  Blake,  and  the  results  sinc^  that 
time  have  fully  justified  the  use  of  this  method  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  industries.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  selectmg  men  iX)S8ess- 
ing  the  necessary  qualifications.  In  Dominica^  St.  Lucia,  and  Grenada  it 
would  be  an  advanti^e  for  them  also  to  be  able  to  siieak  the  local  jxitois. 
It  is  important  to  arrange  beforehand  with  the  leading  personages  in  each 
district,  so  that  the  i)e()i)le  are  prepared  to  receive  the  Instructor  and  made 
thoroughly  aciiuainted  with  the  objects  of  his  visit.  A  public  meeting  is 
useful  as  a  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  visits  to  gardens  and  cultivated 
areas  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  Instructor  is  able  to  give  practical 
demonstration  in  the  right  methods  of  prej)aring  the  soil,  in  draining  and 
manuring,  and  in  putting  out  the  plants  in  a  neat  and.  suitable  manner. 
Later,  he  would  show  how  the  plants  are  to  l)e  cared  for  and  jiruned,  and 
ultimately  he  would  give  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  curing  and 
preparing  i)roduce  for  export.  These  details  carefully  instilled  into  the 
minds  oi  the  i)eople  would  be  part  of  the  general  training  necessary  to 
direct  the  raw  labour  material  of  these  islands  into  the  right  channels.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  mention  several  striking  instances  of  the  success  that  has 
attended  it  when  the  right  men  are  employed  and  they  are  placed  under 
favourable  circumstances  for  carrying  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
It  is  i>roposed  to  attach  an  Agricultural  Instructor  to  each  of  the  Botanic 
Stations,  and  an  officer  with  a  similar  training  will  have  charge  of  the 
cultural  work  at  the  Agricultural  Schools.  \Viiere  it  is  not  |X)S8ible  to 
attach  an  Instructor  to  the  Botanic  Station,  arrangements  will  be  nuide  to 
allow  the  Instructor's  duty,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Curator,  leaving  the  garden  meanwhile  in  charge  of  a  competent  foreman. 
In  addition,  Instructors,  or  experts,  with  special  experience  in  budding 
and  pruning  fruit  trees,  curing  tobacco,  bee-keeping,  selecting  and  packing 
fruit  for  export,  will  l>e  employed  to  si)end  a  montn  or  two  m  each  island 
and  thus  distribute  practical  knowledge  over  a  wider  area.  For  some 
years  to  come,  the  i)eripat«tic  instructors  must  be  relied  ujion  to  carry  out 
a  large  share  of  the  training  necessary  amongst  the  adctt  portion  of  the 
community.  In  spite  of  the  disivd vantages  incidental  to  their  isolate 
position,  these  peojile  are  not  slow  to  follow  the  advice  given  them  once 
they  are  convinced  of  its  i)ractical  utility  and  of  its  direct  Ijearing  uixm 
their  future  welfare. 

AoKH ;  u  lt u  r a  l  Exii ibitions. 

Agricultural  Shows  or  Exhibitions  are  not  new  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  have  been  held  for  some  years  in  the  larger  Colonies.  They  are 
practically  unknown  in  the  smaller  Colonies.  The  purely  educational 
side  of  these  Exhibitions,  es].)ecially  in  regard  to  small  cultivators, 
has  not  been  so  fully  recognised  as  it  should  be.  The  prizes  are  in 
many  cases  given  for  produce  possessing  intrinsically  little  or  no  merit. 
It  is  often  badly  prepared  ana  presented  in  a  slovenly  and  uninviting 
condition.  Such  prizes  are  calciuated  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  a^ 
they  encourage  the  people  in  unskilful  and  careless  habits  which  destroy 
any  chance  of  their  obtaining  remunerative  prices  for  their  produce.  The 
work  of  substituting  careful  and  intelligent  methods  for  those  already 
so  i)revalent  in  the  West  Indies,  will  be  a  long  and  tedious  taskl  It  is, 
however,  of  so  imi)ortant  a  character  that  it  must  be  dealt  with.  Possibly, 
the  best  way  to  start  a  l)etter  system  in  handling  and  marketing  produce, 
IS  to  offer  several  i)rizes  at  Agiicultural  Shows,  out  award  them  only  in 
cases  where  the  articles  are  presented  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  Department  niight  exhibit  similar  articles,  especially  those 
intended  for  export,  as  object  lesvsons,  and  arrange  for  some  of  its  officers  to 
be  present  to  explain  exactly  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  merit 

It  is  understood  that  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Dei)artment  are  in  aid  of 
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local  efforts  and  not  to  supersede  them.  Further,  the  Department  will 
brmg  together  implements  of  field  and  ^den  husbandry  and  explain  the 
construction  and  mode  of  working  of  suitable  machinery  for  cleaning  and 
cujnng  produce.  It  will  also  exhibit  cases  skilfully  packed  with  fruit  and 
other  produce  ready  for  shipment. 

^  has  been  arranged  that  preliminary  exhibitions  will  be  held  shortly 
at  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  JVlontserrat. 

Bulletins,  Handbooks  and  Leaflets. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners  stated  that  "  in  the  West  Indies  pereons 
engaged  in  cultivation  suffer  from  isolation  and  are  often  without  any 
information  as  to  what  is  being  done  elsewhere.''  In  addition  to  the 
employment  of  travelling  instructors  it  is  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulties 
o^  isolation  by  preparing  and  distributing  bulletins,  handbooks  and  leaflets 
affordm^  information  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  The  principal 
publication  of  the  Department  will  be  the  "  West  Indian  Bulletin."  This 
will  probably  be  issued  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  will  contain  amongst 
other  matter  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference.  The  handbooks  will 
contain  hints  and  directions  in  simple  language  on  the  cultivation  of 
certain  crops  such  as  Coffee,  Cacao.  Oranges,  Pineapples,  Bananas,  Ginger, 
vanilla,  etc  The  handbooks  will  be  stitched  in  canvas  covers  and  form  a 
series  similar  to  those  issued  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
leaflets  will  be  of  a  more  modest  character  and  will  contain  infonnation 
expressed  in  simple  and  clear  language  suitable  for  distribution  after 
addresses  and  demonstrations  given  to  small  cultivators  by  the  Agricultural 
instructors.  These  leaflets  will  also  be  supplied  free  to  magistrates, 
niedical  and  revenue  officers,  the  clercy,  police  officers,  and  all  having  in- 
fluence, or  coming  into  contact,  with  the  peasantry.  Both  the  handbooks 
and  leaflets  will  be  re^arl;r  supplied  to  schools,  and  the  teachers  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  them  m  dictation  lessons  and  take  an  interest  in 
diffusing  the  information  contained  in  them  amongst  the  people  of  the 
district. 

AORIOULTUBAL  TEACHING  IN  PrIMABT  SoHOOLS. 

In  all  agricultural  communities  the  need  of  the  hour  is  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  in  the  knowledge  how  to  obtain  from  the  soil  those 
products  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Ignorance  and  ineptitude  can  never  produce  successful  results.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  in  the  West  Indies  is  to  take  everything  out  of  the  land 
a^d  abandon  it  immediately  afterwards.  This  is  a  vicious  and  destructive 
system ;  but  to  suddenly  change  the  habits  of  centuries  is  impossible.  Wo 
must  take  the  children  and  gradually  teach  them  other  ways.  At  least, 
the  principles  of  sound  agricultural  methods  must  be  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Large  sums  are  being  spent  in  these  Colonies  on  general 
education.  The  total  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for 
the  year  1896  was  £180,000.  It  is  admitted  that "  efforts  made  on  general 
education  have  been  largely  successful."  In  some  colonies  steps  have 
alread}r  been  taken  to  teach  agriculture  as  a  part  of  elementarv  education. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  suggested  b>r  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  "  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  valuable  assistance "  in 
this  direction.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  central  educational  authorities 
in  each  colony,  the  teachers  will  be  given  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Agriculture.  They  will  also  be  taught  how  to  impart  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  to  their  pupils  in  a  series  of  object  lessons.  They 
will  further  be  supplied  with  a  school  reader  containing  agricultural  infor- 
mation in  simple  and  plain  language.  This  will  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
theoretical  and  practical  teaching  required  for  the  first  few  years  in 
elementary  schools.  C^reat  hopes  are  based  on  the  educational  value  of 
school  gardens  where  the  teachers  and  children  wiU  carry  out  practically 
operations  suggested  by  the  lessons  taught  in  school.  In  England,  the 
Kdncation  Department  recently  referred  to  school  garden.s  as  follows :— "  We 
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fully  recognise  the  improvement  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  cottage 
gardening  may  effect  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  agricultural 
districts ;  but  a.s  a  school  subject  its  teaching  also  serves  a  general  educa- 
tional purpose/'  Following  the  example  set  by  the  Education  Department 
in  Jamaica,  it  is  proposed  to  make  small  grants  in  aid  in  two  classes  :  (A) 
to  schools  in  which  the  theory  of  Agriculture  is  satisfactorily  taught;  and 
(B)  a  slightly  increased  grant  in  cases  where,  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of 
the  theory  of  Agriculture  school  gardens  or  experimental  plots  are  main- 
tained by  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  amount  of  the  gi*ant  proposed  for  each  school  in  class  A  would  be 
from  £1  to  £3  ;  in  class  B  from  £2  to  £5  ;  depending  in  each  case  on  the 
number  of  children  who  reach  a  satisfactory  standard  of  attainments.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  the  total  amount  of  these  grants  would  necessarily  be 
veiy  small,  as  the  chief  outlay  would  consist  of  expenses  incurred  in  giving 
instruction  to  and  in  training  the  teachers. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  recommended  that  "  a  system  of  training  in 
agricultural  occupation  was  much  net»ded  "  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
suggested  that  "  some  at  least  of  the  Botanic  Stations  should  have  agricul- 
tural schools  attached  to  them  where  the  best  means  of  cultivating  tropical 
plants  would  be  taught."  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  this  valuable 
MUggesiion.  Provision  has  lieen  made  to  establish  an  agricultural  .school 
immediately  at  Dominica,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  land^  lias  been 
obtained,  similar  schools  will  be  started  at  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  St 
Kitts-Nevis.  These  schools  are  not  to  be  reformatories^nd  will  not  deal 
with  criminals.  This  would  defeat  the  obiect  in  view.  The  more  suitable 
plan  for  obtaining  pupils  would  be  to  admit,  preferably  from  the  country 
districts,  orphans  and  destitute  children  over  nine  years  of  age^pr  those 
voluntarily  placed  at  the  schools  by  their  jmrents  or  guardians.  The  order 
for  their  admission  will  require  to  be  signed  before  a  magistrate,  and 
provide  that  the  child  remain  at  the  school  without  molestation  or  any 
kind  for  a  period  of  not  les>  than  five  years.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of 
these  agi'icultural  schools  to  train  a  certain  number  of  the  children  of 
respectable  black  people  in  sound  agricultui'al  methods.  They  will,  first  of 
all,  be  employed  in  raising  their  own  food  and  will  be  accustomed  to  neat, 
intelligent  and  active  methods  of  carrying  on  various  operations  of  garden 
and  field  husbandry.  Further,  they  will  be  carefully  taught  to  handle 
tools,  how  to  raise  and  prune  fruit  trees,  the.  best  means  for  getting  rid  of 
fungoid  and  insect  pests,  and  how  to  bud  and  graft.  The  boys  thus  trained 
should  be  most  useful  afterwards  in  diffusing  practical  knowledge  of  this 
kind  amongst  their  own  people. 

TKACJHiNa  Scientific  Agriculture  in  the  Hioheb  Schools 

AND  COLLECJES. 

On  this  impoi-tant  subject  a  paper  is  to  be  i-ead  before  the  Conference  by 
the  Rev.  William  Simms,  who  has  given  considerable  attention  to  it.  Ife 
has  also  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  the  view  of  studying 
the  methods  there  adopted.  It  is  hoped  from  the  paper  itself  and  frcan  the 
discussion  that  will  follow,  it  may  be  possible  to  suggest  a  plan  for  at  least 
starting  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  in  the  collets  in  the  West 
Indies. 

So  far,  little  or  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  that  direction.  In  con- 
sequence the  students  attending  the  higher  educational  institutions  turn 
theit  attention  to  the  learned  professions  or  to  Government  clerkships. 
Both  these  are  now  overcrowded,  while  the  better  paid  appointments 
connected  with  scientific  agriculture  are  filled  from  outside.  We  must 
endeavour  to  make  agriculture  a  popular  and  remunerative  career  for 
young  men  in  the  West  Indies.  To  do  this  would  be  an  effective  means  of 
generally  increasing  the  resources  of  the  colonies.  It  is  nnderstood  that 
the  training  in  agriculture  given  in  European  countries  is  not  suited  to 
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men  who  are  destined  for  tropical  planting.    Such  men  are  always  better 
taught  amid  the  special  circumstances  of  the  tropics. 

The  Department  is  prepared  to  offer  grants  to  enable  certain  institutions 
to  employ  teachers  in  agricultural  science,  and  possibly  provide  a  number 
of  scholarships  for  the  most  promising  pupils.  The  heads  of  these  institu- 
tions with  whom  I  have  conferred  are  thoroughly  sympathetic  in  this 
direction.  I  therefore  anticipate  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  Conference, 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  agricultural 
science  that  t^tiI  meet  witn  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Fungoid  and  Insectt  Pests. 

The  iiyury  done  to  food  crops  and  fruit  trees  by  fungoid  and  insect  pnesti 
is  verv  considerable.  The  discouragement  thus  met  with  by  those  anxious 
to  foDow  a  better  system  of  cultivation  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
little  progress  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  this  direction.  Usually  the 
small  cultivators  regard  a  disease  in  their  cro])  as  a  fatalism,  and  make 
little  or  no  effort  to  deal  with  it.  They  also  leave  the  diseased  crops  on 
the  land,  which,  in  the  case  of  fungoid  disease,  becomes  infected  with 
spores,  and  so  the  crops  of  succeeding  seasons  are  also  ii\jured  or  destroyed. 
i  estimate  that  the  total  loss  to  crops  from  preventable  diseases  in  the 
West  Indies  amounts  to  several  thousand  pounds  yearly.  Mr.  Fawcett 
will  bring  forward  some  suggestions  on  this  subject  before  the  Conference 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

New  Steamship  Services. 

A^  directly  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agnculture,  I  may  mention  that  tenders  were  invited  in  London,  in 
September  last,  for  four  new  steamer  services  for  the  West  Indies. 
Service  A.  is  intended  to  provide  a  fortnightljr  service  between  all  the 
islands  from  St  Kitts  southward  as  far  as  Trinidad.  The  object  of  this 
service,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
is  to  afford  with  the  existing  Royal  Mail  Service  a  regular  weekly  service 
between  the  islands.  Service  B.  is  intended  to  be  a  fortnightljr  service 
between  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Barbados  and  Canada.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  encourage  trade  in  sugar  and  other  products  between  the  West 
Inaia  Colonies  specified  above  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Service  C. 
Movides  for  a  fortnightly  fruit-steamer  service  between  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  steamers  are  to  be 
specially  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  fruit,  and  the  contractors  are  to  under- 
take to  purchase  fruit  at  fixed  rates.  If  circumstances  require  it,  it  has 
been  su^wested  that  this  service  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  fruit  steamers 
between  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Service  D.  is 
intended  to  supply  a  direct  tri -weekly  fruit  service  between  a  port  or  ports 
in  Jamaica  ana  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  second  West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference  was  opened  Second 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Barbados,  on  January  6,  ^*Jf  pence*^ 
1900.    Dr.  Morris  presided,  and  there  were  present  forty  repre- 
sentatives, including  the  heads  of  all  the   botanical,  chemical 
and  educational  departments,  as  w^ell  as  representatives  of  the 
prinoipal  agricultural  societies  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  President's  Address*  the  following  passages  occurred : — 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  meet  you,  as  the  chosen  representatives  Extracts 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  Conference  to-day.    I  appreciate  deeply  the  action  from 
of  the  several  Governments  in  sparing  the  services  of  their  oflicers  to  President's 
attend  this  Conference,  and  no  less  the  Government  of  Barbados  for  its  Addvetis. 
continued  hospitality  in  lending  us  the  use  of  this  hall  as  a  meeting  place. 

*  West  India/fh  bulletin,  vol.  i.,  No.  2. 
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Not  only  is  every  colony  prominently  represented  by  those  engaged 
in  botanical,  chemical,  and  educational  e£Ebrts  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
we  have  also  amongst  us  ^ntlemen  deputed  to  attend  in  behalf  of  the 
principal  agricultural  societies  in  these  colonies.  We  have,  therefore,  not 
onl^  official  but  non-official  representation.  This  should  tend  to  give  our 
deliberations  a  wider  scope,  and  bring  them  into  closer  sympathy  with 
those  actually  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

I  regard  your  presence  nere  as  a  proof  that  you  share  with  me  in 
realising  the  grave  character  of  the  present  circumstances  of  these  colonies. 
Also  of  your  earnest  desire  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  improve  them  by  the 
special  knowledge  with  which  each  of  you,  in  his  own  particular  branch, 
is  equipped.  Many  now  present  were  here  last  year,  and  since  that  time 
they  have,  I  know,  been  busily  engaged  in  canying  out  some  of  the 
recommendations  then  adopted.  I  doubt  not  that  by  such  efforts  we  shall, 
before  long,  do  much  to  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  these  colonies. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  i)ast  year,  there  is  much  to  encourage  us ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  frankly  admit  we  are  more  and  more  sensible 
of  the  enormity  of  the  task  before  us,  and  the  need  for  active  and  united 
action  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  confront  us. 

I  believe  no  single  agency  is  likely  to  x>rove  so  useful  in  this  direction  as 
these  Conferences.  It  is  recognised  that  isolated  and  individual  efforts, 
However  earnest  and  judicious,  are  bound  to  flag  and,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
abandoned.  The  vis  ineHia  in  the  West  Indies  is  too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  merely  spasmodic  efforts.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  these  Conferences. 
We  have  here  an  opportunity  of  renewing  and  sti'engthening  our  forces, 
and,  after  careful  considerativ^n,  of  utilising  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  are  also  the  indirect  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  these  Conferences 
— ^the  result  of  friendly  intercourse  and  a  mutual  exchan^^  of  ideas 
amongst* those  engaged  in  a  common  work.  It  would,  I  admit,  add  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  these  Conferences  if  we  could  change  our  meeting 
place  and  visit  each  colony  in  turn.  At  present,  at  least,  I  regret  to  find 
this  is  not  practicable.  It  would  not  only  extend  the  period  during  which 
representatives  would  require  to  be  absent  from  their  duties,  but  it  would 
increase  their  expenses  nearly  three-fold. 

Under  existing  arrangements  attendance  at  the  Conference  involves 
an  absence,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  scarcely  a  week.  If  the  Conference 
were  to  meet,  as  suggested,  at  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  or  Jamaica, 
it  would  require  an  absence  of  nearly  three  weeks.  An  annual  Conference 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  impossible. 


Dr.  Morris  discussed  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Instruction 
in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

Agricultural  Education. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education  appears  to  show 
that  the  tendency  of  the  existing  educational  system  in  mosjL  if  not  all,  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies,  has  been  to  give  the  peasant  a  dislike  for  nianual 
labour  and  to  disassociate  him  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  has 
no  doubt  been,  primarily,  due  to  the  absence  of  suitable  training  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and  to  the  educational  methods  in  these  Colonies 
following  too  closely  those  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  inconceivable  in 
communities  so  closely  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that 
Agriculture  should  not  only  have  been  entirely  neglected,  but  that  the 
encompassment  of  school  life  should  have  discouraged  attention  to  it. 
Owing  to  the  early  period  at  which  many  of  the  children  are  removed  from 
school  and  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  it  is  not  possible  that  much, 
if  any,  direct  teaching  in  agriculture  or  what  has  been  called  "  farmin^^ " 
can  be  given  in  elementary  schools.  What  is  first  required  is  that  a  series 
of  object  lessons  be  given  by  intelligent  and  sympathetic  teachers  in  all 
classes  of  schools,  so  that,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  West 
Indies,  "  the  entire  youth  of  these  purely  agricultaral  communities  dhould 
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be  trained  in  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  agriculture,  that  they  should 
grow  up  interested  in  it^  and  that  they  should  learn  that  tilling  the  soil  and 
caring  tor  crops  is  a  work  worthy  of  being  studied  by  intelligent  minds  and 
likely  to  lead  to  greater  health  as  we]l  as  ^eater  profit  than  the  pm*ely 
clerical  work  which  is  now  so  keenly  sought  for  by  the  more  capable  peasani 
boys  in  the  West  Indies/' 

The  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction  suggested  to  meet  the  immediate 
requirements  of  elementary  schools  aims  first  of  all  at  rendering  the  existing 
teachers  competent  to  give  simple  object  lessons  bearing  on  Agriculture 
and  illustrate  them  bv  experiments  and  actual  specimens.  Examples  of 
growing  plants  should  oe  grown  in  pots  and  boxes  under  the  eyes  of  the 
children,  and  every  stage  of  their  growth  as  well  as  the  conditions 
favourable  for  rapid  and  successful  development  should  be  clearly  explained. 
This  much  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  school  in  the  West  Indies. 
All,  however^  depends  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  the  interest  thrown 
into  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  assist  the 
teachers  at  present  in  charge  of  schools  by  affording  them  the  means  of 
attending  courses  of  lectures  during  their  holidays.  While  attending  thase 
lectures  all  out-of-pocket  expenses  (except  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica)  are  paia  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture.  Lectures 
to  elementary  teachers  were  started  last  year  at  Trinidad.  St.  Lucia  and 
Barbados,  in  each  case  with  singular  success.  The^  will  be  continued 
next  week  at  Tobago,  Qrenaila,  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica.  The  teachers 
so  far  have  shown  themselves  most  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  during  the  next  two 
years  most  of  the  existing  teachers  throughout  the  West  Indies  will  have 
passed  through  the  initial  course  of  training.  The  teachers  now  at  the 
training  colle^as  and  all  future  students  passing  through  such  colleges 
should  be  fully  instructed  and  be  competent  to  teach  Agriculture  before 
they  are  placea  in  charge  of  schools.  For  the  present,  Blackie's  "  Tropical 
Readers,  Books  I.  and  II.,  are  recommended  for  use  in  schools,  but  great 
care  is  required  to  prevent  mere  book  knowledge,  which  is  worthless, 
taking  the  place  of  the  intellectual  education  and  the  hand  and  eye  train- 
ing necessaiy  for  agricultural  pursuits.  To  explain  clearly  what  should  be 
aimed  at  in  this  connection,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  publica- 
tion recently  issued  by  the  French  Government  on  the  **Teacning  of 
Elementary  Ideas  of  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools  "  : — 

"  Instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  such  as  can  be 
properly  included  in  the  programme  of  primary  schools,  ought  to  be 
addressed  less  to  the  memory  than  to  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  It 
should  be  based  on  observation  of  the  everyday  facts  of  rural  life,  and  on  a 
system  of  simple  ex]>eriments  appropriate  to  the  resources  of  the  school, 
and  calculated  to  bring  out  clearly  the  fundamental  scientific  principles 
underlying  the  most  important  agricultural  operations.  Above  all,  the 
pupils  of  a  i*ural  school  should  be  taught  the  reasons  for  these  operations, 
and  the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  them,  but  not 
the  details  of  methods  of  execution,  still  less  a  resume  of  maxims,  defini- 
tions or  agricultural  precepts.  To  know  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
growth  of  cultivated  plants,  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  work  of 
ordinary  cultivations,  and  for  the  rules  of  health  for  man  and  domestic 
animals— such  are  matters  which  i^ould  first  be  taught  to  everyone  who  is 
to  live  by  tilling  the  soil ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  experimental 
method.'^ 

As  a  higher  stage  in  Agricultural  education  it  is  proposed  to  maintain 
agricultural  schools— the  first  at  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica  and 
St.  Kitts.  The  boys  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and  trained  free.  Admission  to 
these  schools  will  be  offered  as  an  exhibition  to  boys  in  elementary 
schools  of  about  14  yeara  of  age  who  have  passed  the  IV.  Standard  and 
who.  show  moral  and  intellectual  aptitude  for  such  instruction. 

We  have  next  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  to  boys  in 
Secondary  and  High  Schools  assisted  by  the  special  lecturers  in  Agriculture 
provided  by  the  Loiperial  Department.  At  the  same  schools  scholarships 
are  offered  to  boys  from  the  country  districts,  the  sons  of  planters  in 
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moderate  circumstances,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  agricultura 
pursuits. 

Lastlv,  there  are  lectures  to  the  younger  generation  of  pkiuters  and  others 
engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits  to  afford  information  and  assistance 
in  elucidating  the  scientific  problems  which  underlie  the  practical  work 
in  which  they  are  daily  engaged. 

This  is  a  brief  sketcn  only  of  the  scheme  of  Agricultural  Education  now 
being  actively  carried  on  in  these  Colonies.  The  details  have  been  care- 
fully and  gradually  evolved  in  conjunction  ^ith  thoughtfid  and  leading 
men  with  great  educational  experience,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that  if  efforts  are  consistently  sustained  for  a  generation 
at  least,  we  shall  1-iy  the  foimdations  of  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity 
for  all  classes  of  i)eople  in  these  Colonies,  both  white  and  black,  than 
has  been  possible  in  any  previous  portion  of  their  history. 

During  the  Conference  several  papera  were  read  on  educationa 
subjects,  and  two  of  these  (Mr.  Deighton  s  paper  on  Teaching 
Agriculture  in  High  Schools  and  CoUegeSy  and  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Recce's  paper  on  Teaching  Agriculture  in  Elementary  Sch/xyls) 
are  printed  below,  together  with  the  official  report  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  each  paper.*  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  took  part  in  the  discussions  several  eminent  authorities 
on  education  in  the  West  Indies — the  Rev.  Canon  Simins  (Prin- 
cipal of  University  College,  Jamaica),  Mr.  Potbury  (Principal  of 
Queen's  College,  British  Guiana),  the  Rev.  W.  CaroU  (St.  Mary's 
College,  Trinidad),  Mr.  G.  B.  R.  Burton  (Headmaster  of  Comber- 
mere  School,  Barbados),  Mr.  G.  Hicks  (Acting  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Jamaica),  Mr.  W.  Blair  inspector  of 
Schools,  British  Guiana),  and  Mr.  J.  H.  CoUens  (Acting  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Trinidad). 


TEACHINiJ  A(U<ICULTUKK  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEUKS. 

By  Horace  Deighton,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
Headmaster  of  HarriKou  Ckillege,   BarbailoH. 

Agricultural  Science  has  been  taught  at  Harrison  College  for  some  time, 
but  the  resources  of  the  college  did  not  admit  of  this  being  done  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  way.  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters  who 
conducted  the  science  aepartment  being  inadequate  for  the  pur)x>8e. 
When  it  was  proix)sed  to  me  that  additional  aid  might  be  given  by  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  had  to  consider  what  change  could 
be  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  whicli,  whilst  giving  full  scope 
to  the  teaching  of  a^culture  to  those  boys  for  whom  such  a  course  was 
desired,  woula  not  ii\juriously  affect  the  general  education  given  at  the 
college.  As  I  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  education  to  have  elementary  science  systematically  taught  in  our  lower 
forms.  I  gladly  welcomed  the  proposal.  I  mention  this  because  had  I 
thougnt  for  one  moment  that  the  change  in  the  curriculum  which  would 
be  necessitated  would  interfere  with  the  general  education  given  at  the 
college,  I  should  have  considered  it  my  bounden  duty  to  decline  the 
offer^  help.  Mj  firm  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  educationally  we 
shall  be  great  gamers. 

This  is  not  tne  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  position  which  science 
should  occupy  in  a  school  curriculum.    But  to  justify  my  position  that  the 
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Hystematic  teaching  of  science  in  the  lower  forms  is  a  gain  to  education 
I  may  add  that  "  educate  "  means  to  "  draw  out "  and  not  "  stuff  in  " :  in 
other  words  education  (and  I  am  necessarily  limiting  the  term  to  in- 
tellectual education)  is  tne  discipline  of  the  intellect,  the  training  of  the 
mind,  and  not  an  attempt  to  cram  the  memory  with  facts.  Now  as  a 
mental  discipline,  science  poesesses  this  specia  value,  that  it  not  only 
ap])eals  to  tne  reasoning  faculties,  but  also — through  the  experiments 
vrhich  necessarily  form  an  impK>rtant  part  of  every  science  course 
cultivates  the  powers  of  observation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  of  last  year,  with  tlie  aid  of  an 
imperial  Grant  recomuiended  by  Dr.  Morris,  Mr.  Albert  Howard.  B.A., 
F.C.S^  wart  appointed  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Science  at  Harrison  College, 
and  the  teaching  of  chemistry  was  begun  in  earnest  in  the  first,  second, 
thii'd,  and  lower  fourth  forms ;  two  houi-s  a  week  in  each  of  these  forms 
being  allotted  to  the  subject.  It  is  early  yet  to  gauge  the  results 
accurately ;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  in  every  form  there  are  boys  who 
«how  themselves  interested  in  the  work,  and  rrofessor  d'Albuguorqiie  tells 
me  that  he  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  general  results  of  the  exami- 
nation, which  he  liimself  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  term.  No  doubt 
there  are  boys  in  each  form  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  work,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  every  subject :  e.r/.,  has  not  every  one  who  has  had 
to  t€ach  Euclid  to  beginners  found  immense  difficulty  at  first  in  getting 
the  majority  of  the  boys  to  take  any  interest  in  the  work  ?  Have  they 
not,  on  the  contrary,  shown  a  marked  distaste  for  it  ?  But  nobody  would 
venture  to  say  that  therefore  Geometry  ought  not  to  be  taught.  "  It  is 
a  very  laudable  effort,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  to  render  as  much  as 
|K)ssible  of  what  the  young  are  required  to  learn  easy  and  interesting 
to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring 
them  to  learn  anything  but  what  has  been  made  easy  and  nteresting,  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  sacrificed." 

This  elementary  course  affects  two  classes  of  boys  :  (1)  Those  who  do  not 
intend  to  continue  the  study  of  science,  and  (2)  those  who  do  intend  to  do 
HO.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  of  the  first  class  the  course  will  prove  a  valuable 
intellectual  training,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  able  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  many  scientific  subjects  which  otherwise  would 
Ije  quite  incomprehensible  to  him.  Considering  how  largely  and  in 
creasingly  the  practical  applications  of  science  enter  into  everyday  life 
ought  not  some  knowledge  of  science  to  be  now  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  a  Mineral  education  ?  The  advantages  to  a  boy  of  the  second  class 
are  sufliciently  evident :  he  will  be  able  to  attack  his  new  work  well 
equipiied  for  the  struggle. 

The  study  of  science  as  a  seimrate  branch  of  school  work  begins  in  the 
upjier  fourth  fonn.  Wlien  a  boy,  who  intends  to  take  up  science  reaches 
this  form,  he  drops  Gi'eek  and  Latins  and  devotes  the  time  thus  liberated 
to  the  study  of  science.  The  particular  form  at  which  this  divergence 
should  occur  has  been  carefully  considered  by  me.  All  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  insisting  that  a  sound  genera)  education  must  be  acquired 
before  any  special  work  is  attacked.  It  may  therefore  api^ear  too  early 
to  allow  a  boy  to  specialise  when  in  the  up|>er  fourth  fonn  ;  and  1  should 
myself  prefer  putting  it  off  till  he  reaches  the  fifth  form ;  but  I  l)elieve 
that  local  conaitions,  for  the  present  at  least,  require  the  earlier  period 
to  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Morris  has  supplemented  the  appointment  of  a  Lecturer  in  Agiicul- 
tural  Science  by  instituting  Exhibitions  to  be  held  by  boys  from  the 
wmntry  districts  who  are  thereby  pledged  to  become  Agriciuturists.  At 
present  there  are  ^\g  such  exhibitioners  at  Harrison  College.  I  believe 
this  step  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  liberal  :  probably,  especially  valuable  as  a 
uort  of  pioneer  movement  leading  the  way  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  many 
will  follow. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  who  regard  this  educational  movement 
as  likely  to  prove  of  little  value.  I  think  this  is  princiimlly  because  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  cannot  be  immediate  and  must  be  very 
gradual.  The  problem  before  us  is  this— granting  that  there  is  room  for 
miprovement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  on  which  the  life  of  this 
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island  depends,  how  is  this  improvement  to  be  brought  about  except  by 
Rradaally  placing  the  charge  of  the  estates  in  the  hands  of  man  who  have 
Been  scientifically  trained  for  that  very  purpose  ?  All  experts  tell  us  that 
Practice  must  not  be  divorced  from  Theory,  but  that  all  practical  work 
ought  to  to  be  based  on  theoretic  knowledge.  The  wise  man  is  he  who 
learns  by  the  experience  of  others.  If  we  in  Barbados  are  willing  to  learn 
bv  the  experience  of  others,  we  shall  certainly  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
of  the  Kreat  advantages  which  the  foresight  of  Dr.  Monis  and  the  liberality 
of  the  Home  Gk>vemment  have  placed  so  easily  within  our  reach. 

I  have  explained  shortly  the  arrangements  made  at  Harrison  College  for 
the  teaching  of  Science.  I  am  confident  that  with  the  additional  help 
which  has  bnaen  afforded  xw  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  out  scientific  agricul- 
turists just  as  we  have  tunied  out  successful  classical  and  mathematica] 
scholars ;  and  that  the  slight  change  which  haA  been  made  in  our 
curriculum,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  advance  of  those  boys  who  do 
not  eventually  take  up  the  study  of  science,  will  educationally  be  a  distinct 
advantage  to  them.  But  if  we  are  to  be  as  successful  in  A^priculture  as  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  we  must  work  under  similar  conditions— the  boy^ 
must  come  to  us  when  quite  young. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Canon  Simms  (University  College,  Jamaica) :  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Deighton's  paper  describes  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  our  High  Schools  and  Coll^^  to  take  part  in  this  work : 
namely,  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  the  lower  forms,  and  then 
gradually  extending  it  as  boys  reach  the  higher  forms.  I  would,  however, 
suggest  that  boys  should  specialise  in  the  fifth  form  instead  of  the  upper 
fourth.  The  paper  re<iuires  little  or  no  criticism.  Every  one  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Deighton  that,  apart  from  any  value  it  may  have  on  the  educa- 
tional side,  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  these  days  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  bo^  wno  are  going  to  take  up  agricultural  work  must 
specialise  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Technical  agriculture  I  should 
regard  as  the  work  of  post-school  dayn  and  not  a  work  of  school  days.  In 
the  la.it  two  or  three  years  of  his  scliool  life  the  boy  should  lav  the  scientific 
foundation  on  which  technical  agriculture  could  be  built  That  is  the  way 
in  which  good  work  could  be  done.  We  must  first  of  all  overcome  many 
difficulties — difficulties  arising  from  our  slender  stafl^difficulties  arising  from 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  our  time  table,  and  difficulties  arising  from  Uie 
fact  that  our  more  intelligent  boys  at  present  chieflv  turn  their  attention 
to  University  requirements  and  conditions.  I  find  few  of  the  sons  of 
planters  and  overseers  in  Jamaica  make  up  their  minds  to  go  in  for 
agriculture.  The  fact  is,  the  planter  tells  his  son  that  sugar  does  not  pay, 
and  the  son  naturally  wants  to  take  up  something  else  that  does  pay.  The 
only  way  of  meeting  difficulties  of  this  kind  is  that  so  clearly  incucated  by 
Mr.  Deighton. 

Mr.  J.  A.  PoTBURY  (Queen's  College,  British  Quiana) :  All  the  West 
Indies  naturally  look  to  Harrison  College  for  a  lead  in  educational  matters. 
We  in  British  Quiana  have  done  so  for  a  long  time.  But  Mi.  Deighton 
during  the  past  twelve  months  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  whi^  the 
Colleges  in  other  colonies  so  far  have  not  had,  that  is,  a  supplemented  staff. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Imperial  Departinent  would  similarly  aid  us  in 
the  matter.  Given  a  staff,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  up  the  teaching  ai 
pcientific  agriculture. 

Rev.  W.  Caroll  (St.  Marv's  College,  Trinidad) :  I  regret  to  learn  that 
xny  criticism  last  year  on  this  subject  was  considered  to  some  ext^it  a 
destructive  one.  However,  I  believe  it  is  well  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
Question.  It  is  not  by  ignoring  our  difficulties  that  we  can  surmount  them. 
And  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  into  our  secondary  schools  I  think  will  be  pretty  generally 
admitted.  I  agree  with  Canon  Simms  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  as  to  the  nature  of  these  difficulties.    First,  it  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  in  our  secondary  schools  the  system  of  education  that  has  existed 
and  does  exist,  is  and  has  been  classical  and  literarv  rather  than  scientific  ; 
and  so  far  at  least,  every  attempt  that  has  been  maae  to  introduce  anything 
else  has  failed.  Mr.  Deighton  and  the  leading  educational  authorities  in 
these  colonies  have  given  us  to  underatand  that  the  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  specialise  too  early.  Now  I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  fix  the 
a^  at  which  a  boy  sliould  branch  off  to  special  studies,  say  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  and  then,  only  when  he  has  passed  through  a  regular  course 
in  the  ordinary  subject^n  taught  in  our  secondary  schools.  Then  it  becomes 
a  question  how  far  agricultural  instruction  is  likely  to  succeed  by  grafting 
it  on  to  our  present  system.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  overcrowd  our 
time  table.  As  far  as  my  experience  ^joes  our  boys  are  not  veiy  favourably 
disposed  to  agricultural  studies.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  they  have  not 
had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  appreciation,  but  where 
they  have  had  such  opportunity  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
the  extent  one  would  expect.  My  experience  of  the  College  of  which  I  have 
charge  is  this :  that  within  the  last  three  years  as  many  as  thirty  young 
men  left  us  to  continue  or  complete  their  studies  in  Europe,  many  of  them 
the  sons  of  planters  and  a^culturists — sons  of  uien  whose  whole 
life  was  associated  with  agricultural  pursuits ;  some  of  them  went  to 
England,  some  to  France,  some  to  Germany.  Not  a  single  one  has  so  far 
offered  to  take  up  a  course  of  agricultural  instruction.  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  and  it  is  this  :  the  impossibility  of  a  young  man  making  a  living  out 
of  a^cultural  pursuits.  That  is  at  the  root  of  our  difficulty.  Given  that 
a  young  man  could  reach  the  same  success  in  life  as  an  agnculturist  that 
he  could  in  other  professions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  train^  agriculturists 
would  be  forthcoming.  These  are  the  points  that  suggest  themselves  to 
me,  but  in  stating  them  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  ido  not  oppose  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavouring  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  I  have  indicated,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should 
have  the  sympathy,  co-operation,  and  active  support  of  everyone  in  the 
West  Indies.  We  came  last  year  looking  for  lignt.  We  saw  a  glimmer 
then.  Having  heard  Mr.  Deighton's  very  explicit  paper  to-day,  I  begin  to 
think  we  have  streaks  of  dawn.  I  hope  that  when  next  we  meet  we  shall 
be  in  full  light,  and  in  a  position  to  make  agiicultural  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  the  success  which  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Burton,  the  Headmaster  of  Combermere  School, 
Barbados,  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  address  a  f^w  words  on  the  subject 
now  before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  G.  B.  R.  BuBTON  :  I  am  of  opinion  we  should  start  to  teach  agricul- 
tural science  in  the  second  fprade  schools  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
following  reasons :  The  majonty  of  boys  attending  these  schools  will  in 
time  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  managers  and  book-keepers, 
and  through  them  we  would  gradually  reach  the  lower  classes— that  is,  the 
labourers  on  the  estates.  I  do  not  speak  specially  of  the  Combermere 
Sdiool  because  most  of  the  pupils  there  will  prolMibly  enter  commercial 
life.  Arrangements  mijght,  however,  be  made  for  the  small  number  of  our 
pupils  intended  for  agricultural  pursuits  to  attend  the  agricultural  classes 
at  the  Government  Laboratory,  which  happens  to  be  quite  near  to  our 
school.  In  extending  agricultural  education  to  second  grade  schools  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  two  mistakes :  (1)  The  teaching  must  not  be  given  at 
so  called  centres — classes  will  have  to  be  formed  at  each  school ;  (2)  it  is 
necessary  that  more  than  one  lecture  be  given  per  week  at  each  school, 
otherwise  little  good  will  be  done.  I  may  add  that  we  shall  never  get 
agricultural  science  earnestly  taken  up  until  we  place  it  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  subjectn  and  give  the  boys  ei^ual  attention  and 
encouragement. 
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TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  IN   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.   E.  Reege,  M.A., 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Barbados. 

I  have  been  asked  to  g^ve  a  short  account  of  the  recent  effort  made  in 
this  Island  by  the  Imi)erial  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  instruction 
and  a  measure  of  practical  training  to  some  of  the  teachers  of  our 
elementary  schools.  Also  to  suggest  how  the  work  may  be  continued  in 
f  utiu*e  years. 

About  the  middle  of  August  last  year  a  circular  was  sent  by  the 
Education  Board  to  each  supervising  minister  stating  that  a  course  of 
lectures  on  agricultural  science  would  be  given  dunng  the  September 
vacation,  and  asking  that  the  names  of  those  teachers  who  were  willing  to 
attend  should  be  sent  in.  About  seventy  teachers  volunteered,  but  as  it 
was  impossible  to  accommodate  so  large  a  number  at  once  it  was  decided 
to  select  forty-six  of  the  teachers  who  were  in  charge  of  Primary  and 
Combined  Schools  to  attend.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Morris 
from  the  Island  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Michael,  a  member  of  the 
Education  Board,  gave  the  ojiening  address.  Mr.  R.  KadclyflFe  Hall,  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  delivered  eight  lectures.  The  course 
comprised  life  aiui  the  elementary  chemistry  of  it;  plants,  their  nature 
and  work ;  the  nature,  structure,  and  functions  of  roots ;  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  the  cultivation  and  care  of  plants. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bovell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Station,  gave 
demonstrations  on  pi*actical  horticulture  on  four  afternoons,  and  on  tvt-o 
other  afternoons  conducted  the  teachers  over  the  gardens  at  Government 
House  and  Queen's  House.  The  teachers  were  most  regular  in  their 
attendance,  although  many  of  them  daily  made  a  jouiney  of  over  twenty 
miles.  Several  teaichers  have  informed  nie  that  they  considered  Mr.  HalFs 
lectures  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  that  they  learned  many 
things  from  Mr.  Bovell's  demonstrations  which  would  be  of  great  value  to 
them  in  giving  instruction  to  their  pupils.  An  examination  was  held  by 
each  lecturer  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures.  Thirty  teachers 
attended  this  examination.  The  papers  of  nine  of  these  were  considered 
of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  the  writers  of  them  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  teachei;s  wno  attended  these 
lectures  derived  much  good  from  them,  and  they  will  doubtless  get  more 
good  from  a  similar  course  in  the  future.  What  has  been  done  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  beginning,  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  those 
teachei*s  (whether  teachei's  of  primary  schools  or  infant  schools)  who  are 
interested  in  agricultuiul  pursuits  should  be  invited  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  to  be  delivered,  say  on  the  third  Saturday  in  each  month,  with 
three  or  four  extra  lectures  given  during  the  Whitsuntide  or  September 
vacation  (or  both,  if  deemed  necessary)  and  followed  by  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  vear.  Another  course  of  lectures  of  a  more  elementary 
character  might  be  arranged  for  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  each  monm, 
which  a.ssistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  might  be  required  to  attend, 
and  at  their  annual  examination  questions  might  be  set  on  the  subjects  in 
which  they  had  thus  received  instruction. 

Then  arises  the  question  :  What  can  be  done  to  give  regular  and  intel- 
ligent instruction  in  this  subject  to  the  children  in  our  Elementary 
Schools  ?  I  have  proposed  to  the  Education  Board  that  they  should  allow 
the  teachers  who  gained  a  certain  number  of  marks  in  the  examination 
held  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Bovell  to  prepare  at  once  theu*  pupils  for  examina 
tion  in  Blackie's  Tropical  Readers,  ana  to  grant  a  premium  for  each  scholm* 
who  passes  this  examination  successfully.  The  smaller  boob;  would  be 
used  by  children  in  the  fourth  standard  and  the  larger  book  by  those  in 
the  higher  standai'ds.  In  the  lower  standards  much  useful  information 
could  be  given  by  means  of  object  lessons  carefully  selected,  and  intel 
ligently  taught  These  in  good  hands  would  brighten  school  life  and 
interest  the  children,  but  too  often  they  are  nothing  but  bare  recitals  of 
facts,  and  little  is  done  to  train  the  faculty  of  observation.    It  may  also  be 
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possible  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  growing  plants  in  pott)  or  boxes  ; 
and  in  this  connection  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  our  teachers 
that  prizes  might  be  offered  at  one  oi  our  annual  Exhibitions  for  plants 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes  by  our  school  children.  As  time  goes  on  it  may  be 
possible  to  start  a  school  garden  here  and  there  where  a  spot  of  land  near 
the  school  house  can  be  obtained ;  and  these  plots  may  be  inspected  by 
officers  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  prizes  awarded.  This  no  doubt 
will  be  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Xo  greater 
mistake  could  be  ma^le  than  to  force  this  matter  on  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  enter  heartily  into  the  scheme.  Our  motto  in  this  case  must  be  "  festina 
lente,^  By  the  last  issued  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
(England  and  Wales),  I  find  that  in  1895  only  one  school  out  of  the 
19,739  inspected  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  obtained  a  grant 
for  the  practical  teaching  of  cottage  gardening  ;  in  the  following  year  42 
schools  received  the  gi-ant,  in  1897,  72  schools,  and  last  year  84.  In  the 
same  publication  I  find  in  the  general  -report  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspectors  on  the  Schools  in  the  Welsh  Division  the  following  remarks  :— 
*'  A  gveAt  part  of  Wales  is  agricultural,  and  the  people  gain  theirlivelihood  by 
farming.  It  might  naturally  have  been  thought  that  in  many  rural  schools 
the 


as 

leasons 

only  31  boys  throughout  the  length  and  breadtli  of  Wales  received  last  year 

the  cottage  gardening  grant.    To  anybody  who  has  seen  the  zest  with 

which  boys  enter  into  such  a  congenial  occupation  as  outdoor  work,  and 

the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  other  studies,  it  seems  strange  that  this 

nhould  be  the  case." 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  elementary 
education  should  l^e  made  more  practical ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  these  West 
Indian  Colonies  will  do  their  utmost,  with  the  limited  means  at  their 
disposal,  to  make  it  so.  There  has  been  ver^  little  attempt  made  in  the 
past  to  draw  out  and  train  the  faculties  of  children.  Our  system  mnst  be 
remodelled  so  as  to  draw  out  these  faculties.  "  In  too  many  cases "  (to 
quote  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Llovd)  "  the  sole  object  of  education  has 
been  to  cram  a  certain  number  of  useless  and  disconnected  facts,  or  pseudo- 
facts,  into  what  is  termed  the  brain.  Teachers  reco^ise  one  faculty  and 
one  only,  viz.,  memory;  and  to  train  this  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other  has  been  the  sole  object  of  education  for  ages  past,  and  remains 
so  mainly  to  the  present  day.  It  has  entirely  neglected  to  develop 
manual  skill,  it  has  neglected  to  draw  out  or  cultivate  any  mental  faculty 
save  memoiy,  and  even  for  this  purpose  has  utilised  subjects,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  would  in  no  wise  benefit  the  future  farmer.  But  far  worse 
than  this,  it  has  neglected  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  gifts  to  all  of  us, 
the  strongest  natural  faculty  we  possess,  observation.  Wnat  is  the  most 
striking  faculty  possessed  by  a  child  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  ]  The 
power  of  observation.  Watch  that  same  child  between  the  8«es  oi  thirteen 
and  sixteen,  and  the  power,  though  at  times  manifesting  itself,  is  graduaUy 
becoming  dormant,  partly  because  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  partly  from 
its  constant  suppression  by  the  ignoiunce  and  heedlessness  of  those  who 
surround  the  cmld.  Ten  years  later  the  faculty  is  practically  non-existent, 
lost  from  neglect  of  use,  as  a  singer  may  lose  the  power  of  song  or  a 
musician  the  power  of  execution.  The  difficulty  now  foimd  in  improving 
Ag^cultural  Education  depends  greatly  upon  this  failure  of  the  past."  Be 
ours  ^e  task,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power^  to  try  and  remedy  this  defect  in 
our  Educational  systems  in  the  West  Indies. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  PREBIDEXT :  The  Lectures  so  successfully  given  at  Barbados 
and  St  Lucia  will  shortly  be  extended  to  Grenada,  St  Vincent  and 
Dominica.  Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  these  lectures  in  ever}'  part  of 
the  West  Indies.    It  is  evident  that  we  are  working  on  right  lines.    We 
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have  among  us  to-day  leading  educational  authorities  whose  counsel  based 
on  long  experience  we  would  gladly  welcome.  In  Jamaica,  for  instance, 
the  vote  for  Elementary  Education  amounts  to  about  £60,000  yearly.  There 
are  in  all  about  900  teachers.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  adapt 
the  educational  system  in  that  island  to  the  requirements  of  the  people 
and  on  lines  very  similar  to  those  advocated  by  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  Kepresentative  of  Jamaica  we  have  here  the  Acting 
Superintendmg  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  George  Hicks,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  earnest  eaucatiouists  in  the  West  Indies.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Hicks  to 
be  kind  enough  to  open  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Reece's  paper.  ' 

Mr.  Hicks  :  The  interesting  and  useful  ,pftper  just  i*ead  is  full  of 
encouragement  to  those  about  to  undertake  similar  work.  The  systematic 
instruction  of  the  teachers  is  of  course  essential  before  they  can  embark  on 
the  instruction  of  their  pupils.  Provision  was  made  for  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  Jamaica  elementary  shools  and  special  grants  offered,  but 
without  accomplishing  very  inuch^  We  now  propose  to  make  such 
instruction  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  We  are  liable  to  fall  into  a 
mistake  in  introducing  agricultm*al  education  into  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  West  Indies.  Statements  have  been  made  that  country  bojrs  prefer 
a  town  life  and  clerical  work  to  a  country  life  and  tilling  the  soil.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies.  It  appears  to  be  universal.  In 
France  what  we  know  as  the  "  French  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction 
has  been  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  French 
country  boys  from  yielding  to  tne  tendency  of  drifting  into  the  towns  and 
neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  As  in  France,  so  in  America  ;  leading 
educationists  there  also  are  seeking  to  counteract  the  same  tendency. 

Dr.  Morris  :  In  European  countries  and  in  America  there  are  factories 
and  other  means  of  employment  in  towns  to  attract  the  people.  Here  we 
have  none. 

Mr.  Hicks  :  Because  that  is  so,  our  problem  is  not  so  difficult.  The 
boys  here,  foi'saking  the  soil,  drift  into  towns,  and  if  they  find  no  employ- 
ment there  they  drift  back  again  to  engage  unwillingly  in  agricultural 
work.  Our  aim  should  be  to  ecjuip  them  for  such  work  and  enable  them 
to  live  comfortably  by  it.  It  is  now  believed,  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
belief  is  well  founded,  that  education  can  be  given  on  wiser  and  more 
extended  lines  than  formerly,  and  that  the  country  boy  so  educated  will 
find  country  life  both  remunerative  and  attractive.  It  is  currently  believed 
that  there  is  on  the  i^art  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  an  aversion  to 
manual  labour.  We  are  liable,  I  think,  to  give  this  too  lar^e  an  interpreta- 
tion. "  Little  labour,  little  gains  "  is  quoted  by  our  President.  I  would 
add  "The  greatest  gain  with  the  least  labour  "  as  the  universal  rule.  The 
aversion  to  manual  labom*  is,  after  all,  only  a  desire  for  greater  gain  with 
less  labour.  AVhen  increase  of  gain  is  offered  the  maniud  labour  is  forth- 
coming. This  has  been  fully  proved  everywhere  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
believe  if  we  base  our  educational  efforts  upon  the  general  truth  that  the 
people  in  these  colonies  are  like  other  people,  that  they  have  essentially  the 
same  desires  and  are  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  we  shall  be  on  safe 
ground.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  proposed  agricultural  instruction  which 
seems  to  be  urgently  needed  in  the  West  indies,  is  also  that  which  is  best 
from  the  educational  standpoint.  The  Imi)erial  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  therefore  promoting  educational  methods  in  the  best  interests  of  alL 
The  new  lines  of  education,  the  hand  and  eye  training,  the  training  of 
the  powers  of  observation,  the  learning  to  see  things  and  to  do  things,  are  I 
believe  truer  lines,  upon  which,  generally  speaking,  a  more  valuable 
education  will  be  gained.  Our  attitude  snould  be  not  that  of  standing 
aloof  and  offering  the  tillers  of  the  soil  that  which  is  for  them  and  not  for 
us,  but  as  offering  what  we  share  with  them— that  which  is  best  for  them 
and  best  for  all.  The  eyes  of  the  country  child  should  be  unsealed.  He 
should  be  made  to  see  the  beauties  and  wonders  that  lie  about  his  feet,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  profusion  all  ai'ound  him.  A  sympathetic,  skilful 
teacher  will  invest  rural  life  with  an  interest  that  will  attract  and  fascinate. 
The  life  that  was  monotonous,  dull,  insipid,  and  purely  mechanical  will 
be  changed  into  one  full  of  interest ;  and  with  this  there  will  be  gained 
a  discipline  of  the  mind,  a  development  of  intellectual  power,  which  art 
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prominent  aims  of  all  true  education.  The  new  knowledge  and  skill  will 
oe  to  the  country  boy  as  a  new  tooL  the  possession  of  a  new  power,  and  he 
will  be  eager  to  make  use  of  it.  What  is  done  on  a  small  scale  in  .a  corner 
of  the  8i:hool  plot,  or  in  the  box-garden,  will  be  reproduced  at  home  on 
a  larger  scale  and  with  added  interest.  It  will  be  his  delight  to  show  what 
he  can  do,  and  the  useful  results  of  his  doing.  He  will  find  use  for  his 
knowledf^e  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  connection  with  his 
observations  and  experiments  in  the  study  and  mastery  of  some  of  the 
secrets  of  nature.  He  will  have  a  desiro  to  read  ;  and.  if  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  see  that  he  has  opportunity  hv  providing  the  scuool  with  a  suitable 
librar}',  and  some  of  the  oooks  specipfly  applicable  to  country  life.* 

The  educationists  of  France  and  America  are  zealously  endeavouring  to 
make  rural  life  more  attractive,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  find  this 
possible,  and  also  that  we,  moving  upon  like  lines,  will  find  it  to  be 
possible  in  the  West  indies.  The  Iniperial  Department  of  Agriculture  w^ill 
certainly  accomplish  much  in  the  efforts  now  put  forth  to  make  rural  life 
more  interesting  and  more  profitable,  and  therefore  more  attractive.  I  am 
sure  that  we  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  will  most  heartily 
co-operate  with  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  present 
effort  to  introduce  a  wise  and  feasible  de^ee  of  agricultural  instruction 
into  the  elementary  schools  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  W.  Blaib  (Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana) ;  A  few  days  after 
my  arrival  in  Britisn  Guiana  I  i*eceived  a  letter  from  the  Government 
Secretary  asking  me  to  submit  a  Code  of  Rules  and  Regulations  awarding 
special  gi-ants  to  Mission  Schools  for  Aboriginal  Indians,  and  to  schools  in 
remote  and  sparseljr  populated  localities.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in 
giving  you  the  details  of  these  rules,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  having  had 
some  experience  of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Schools  in  the  Island  of 
Cevlon  1  could  at  the  same  time  prepare  a  Code  for  Agricidtural  and 
Industrial  Schools  for  British  Guiana,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  proposals  adopted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  the 
Combined  Court  passed  a  vote  of  $1,500. 

I  divided  the  Schools  into  4  classes,  A,  B,  C,  D. 

The  foUowing  regulations  were  adopted  :— 

(1)  Industrial  Schools  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  shall  be 
classed  as  "  D  "  Schools. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  grant-in-aid  to  an  Industrial  School  will  be 
entei-tained  on  the  following  conditions :— (a)  that  the  school  shall  teach 
agriculture  or  a  trade  or  trades  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  ; 
(b)  that  the  school  shall  be  sufhciently  provided  with  appliances  for 
elementary  instruction  in  amculture  or  in  the  tiude  or  tmdes  to  which  the 
school  is  devoted  ;  and  (c)  that  the  master  or  mistress  appointed  to  teach 
agriculture  or  the  trade  or  trades  is  duly  qualified. 

(3)  The  Manager  of  a  "D"  School  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the 
general  grants  payable  under  No.  12  (a).  (/>),  and  (c)  of  the  Education 
li^gulations,  1890,  the  sum  of  $7.50  for  each  pupil,  being  over  twelve  and 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  may  be  certified  to  have  been  in 
attendance  for  not  less  than  100  davs,  and  to  have  received  daily  not  less 
than  two  hours'  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  the  workshop,  and  who  is 
able  to  work  at  his  trade  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools ; 
provided  that  the  prant  to  any  single  "  D  "  School  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  $200  (£41  13s.  4d.). 

(4)  The  number  of  "  D  "  Schools  shall  not  exceed  ten. 


*  Note  added  : — Some  Schools  in  Jamaica  now  have  Libraries,  mainly 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Hicks.  There  is  a  proposal  before  the 
Government  to  assist  the  formation  of  School  Libraries  by  the  offer  of  a 
grant  to  defray  one-half  the  total  cost.    [£d,  WJ.B.jj 
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The  first  to  ask  for  a  grant  were  the  Nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  laundry^  which  has  been  an  unqualified  suooeB& 
and  it  is  impossible  to  visit  that  institution  without  admiring  the  skill 
and  dexterity  with  which  young  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seven- 
teen years  wash,  starch,  and  iron  ladies'  underclothes  of  every  sort  and 
description,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Nuns  the  finest  altar  linen. 
Without  the  Grovernment  gi*ant  it  more  than  pays  its  way,  and  if  the 
Grovemment  grant  were  withdrawn  to-morrow,  which  it  will  not  be,  the 
School  would  be  carried  ou  just  the  same.  Ladv  Sendall  visited  the 
laundry  a  fortnight  ago  and  saw  the  girls  at  work,  and  spoke  of  their 
performance  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation. 

A  tailors'  shop  was  started  in  Georgetown  by  Canon  Josa  in  connection 
with  Christ  Church  School,  which  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  fairly 
successful.  A  carpenters'  shop  at  Plaisance  School  was  opened  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  but  it  was  never  a  success,  and  in  three  years  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Two  Agricultuml  Schools,  one  in  Demerara,  East  Coast, 
and  one  in  Berbice,  at  Rose  Hall,  were  opened,  but  both  these  schools  were 
close  to  sugar  estates,  on  which  the  boys  who  were  inclined  to  work  could 
readily  find  employment  and  earn  from  6d.  to  8d.  a  day.  The  more 
ambitious  of  them  considered  working  in  the  fields  was  degrading,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  attain  what  Mr.  Gladstone  described  as  the  "  supposed 
paradise  of  pen  and  ink."  The  parents  suppoi*ted  their  chOdren,  and  the 
schools  were  boneless  failures.  We  have  been  more  successful  at  the 
lloman  Catholic  Mission  Station  at  Santa  Rosa.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  school,  but  my  assistant  reports  that  it  is  doing  a 
good  and  useful  work.  I  am  afraid  that  one  of  the  causes  of  failures  was 
my  want  of  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the  parents.  If  I  had  required 
less  I  shoukl  have  probably  achieved  more. 

Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools  I  made 
important  changes  in  the  Syllabus  of  Subjects  for  Teachers'  Certificates, 
introducing  Agriculture  for  males  and  Domestic  Economy  for  females. 
Dr.  Nicholls'  work  is  our  text  book,  and  the  Hon.  B.  Howell  Jones^  a 
planter  of  wide  and  varied  experience,  is  the  Examiner.  I  have  already 
nanded  to  Dr.  Morris  conies  of  the  Examination  Questions  set  at  the 
examination  held  last  weeJc,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  give  you  his 
opinion  on  them.  Arrangements  are  also  beine  made  for  giving  a  few  of 
our  most  intelligent  schoolmasters  a  course  of  lectures  in  Chemistry  and 
Botany.  Professor  Harrison  has  submitted  the  course  to  the  Government, 
and  we  are  now  only  waiting  on  the  Combined  Court  for  a  vote.  I  am 
hopeful  for  the  future,  and  if  I  am  privileged  to  attend  the  Conference 
next  year  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  an  interesting  account  of 
what  we  have  done. 

^  Mr.  J.  H.  CoLLENS  (Acting-Inspector  of  Schools,  Trinidad) :  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  attention  to  the  valuable  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Beece,  and  I  fully  endorse  all  that  he  has  said.  We  have  embarked  in 
Trinidad  on  pretty  well  the  same  lines  as  in  Barbados,  and  in  Jamaica.  I 
cannot,  however,  say  for  Trinidad  what  Mr.  Hicks  said  with  regard  to 
Jamaica — that  our  people  have  no  antipathy  to  manual  labour.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  have  :  conseciuently,  the  colony  finds  it  necessary  to  import  a 
large  number  of  East  Indian  labourers,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  ^t  all 
our  agricultural  work  done.  If  there  is  an  attempt  to  maKe  a  child  in  the 
schools  do  manual  labour,  the  p.".:*ents  state  their  objections  very  forcibly. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Hicks  that  if  our  attempts  to  teach  agriculture  m 
elementary  schools  are  to  be  successful,  the  greatest  possible  tact  must  be 
shown  by  the  officers  concerned.  We  must  not  drive  or  coerce  the  people ; 
above  alj|  we  must  trv  and  instil  into  the  children's  minds  a  love  of  nature, 
and  the  necessity  of  learning  nature's  methods.  If  we  succeed  in  doing 
that,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  field  pursuits  and  to 
agriculture  generally  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihoKxl.  We  must, 
however,  proceed  very  cautiously.  In  Trinidad  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  teachers  should,  first  of  all,  have  a  course  of  lectures,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  showing  aptitude  in  teaching  agriculture  and  passing  an  examina- 
tion in  the  syllabus  laid  out,  they  are  to  be  rewarded  by  receiving  a  hoom 
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on  the  results  of  the  examination  of  their  schools  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  That  is  one  encouragement  j  but  we  have  another.  We  have  made 
the  examination  the  means  for  |>romotion  from  the  third  class  to  the 
second.  That  is  an  important  means  of  influencing  the  teacher,  because 
it  directly  touches  his  pocket.  Then  with  regard  to  teaching  in  the 
schools,  we  make  considerable  use  of  Blackie's  Tropical  Readers.  These 
are  used  as  alternate  reading  books.  I  feel  a  deep  personal  interest  in  this 
subject  of  teaching  apiculture  in  elementary  schools.  I  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  it,  and  I  am  convinced  if  we  are  to  do  any  real  good 
we  must  exercise  gpreat  caution  and  always  place  the  pleasantest  side  before 
the  j)arents  and  the  teachers.    Otherwise,  we  shall  fail. 


Postscript  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  West 

Indies  in  1900. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  third  West  Indian  Agri- 
cultural Conference,  neld  in  ilie  Hall  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Barbados,  on  5th  January,  1901,  has  arrived  just  as  this  volume 
is  going  to  press.  The  President  (Dr.  Morris)  devoted  part  of 
his  address  to  an  account  of  the  progi-ess  made  in  Agricultural 
Education  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  year  1900.  He 
reported  that  lectures  to  teachers  in  charge  of  elementary 
schools  had  been  successfully  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  proceeded  to  remark  as  follows: — "Within 
another  year  or  two,  in  the  smaller  islands  at  all  events,  every 
teaoher  in  charge  of  a  school  should  be  qualified  not  only  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture, 
but  to  interest  his  children  bv  simple  experiments,  Slowed  by 
pmctical  demonstrations,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  suited  to 
each  district.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  on 
small  plots  attached  to  the  schools.  This  work  must  necessarily 
progress  slowly  and  be  carried  on  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  concerned.  I  fully  realise  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
but  provided  we  proceed  with  due  deliberation  and  keep  clearly 
in  view  the  fiact  tnat  we  cannot  attempt  to  teach  practical  farm- 
ing to  children  in  elementary  schools,  we  shall  be  on  the  right 
lines." 

Seven  scholarships  in  agriculture,  tenable  at  Harrison  College 
(Barbados)  have  now  been  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Two  scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of 
£75,  have  just  been  awarded  in  the  Windward  .and  Leeward 
Islands. 

The  first  Agricultural  School  in  the  West  Indies,  affording 
secondary  education  to  selected  bovs  who  may  afterwards  become 
manajgers  of  estates  or  cultivate  their  own  lands,  was  opened  at 
St.  Vincent  in  September,  1900.  A  similar  Agricultur^  School 
was  opened  in  December,  1900,  at  Dominica.  Dr.  Morris  hopes 
that  two  more  agricultural  schools  w^ill  be  opened  in  1901,  one  at 
St.  Lucia,  and  the  other,  which  is  to  combine  the  characters  of  an 
Agricultural  School  and  a  Grammar  School,  at  St.  Kitts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education  is 
intended  to  reach  every  section  of  the  commimity.  Special  stress 
was  laid  by  Dr  Morris  op  the  oecessity  for  united  e^ort  on  the 
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part  of  three  sections  of  the  community,  namely,  (1)  the  scientific 
experts,  (2)  the  practical  leaders  of  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  (3)  the  representatives  of  educational  agencies,  and  of  all 
grades  of  schools  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  following 
passage  in  his  presidential  address  (1901)  ^tcs  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  aim  in  view.  "  Our  conjomed  aim  should  be 
so  to  educate,  according  to  his  station,  the  peasant  and  the 
planter  as  to  give  to  each  the  particular  training  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  eouip  him  for  the  battle  of  life.  We  start  with  the 
fimdamental  iaea  that  those  who  have  to  depend  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  as  the  sole  means  of  existence  should,  at  least,  be 
Uiught  to  observe  and  study  intelligently  the  every-day  facts  of 
rural  life,  and  to  clearly  comprehend  the  cardinal  principles 
underlying  the  most  important  agricultural  operations.  By 
adding  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching  in  Science  and  Agricul- 
ture to  the  curriculum  of  their  schools,  our  educational 
(oUea^ies  will,  I  believe,  widen  the  scope  and  add  to  the  interest 
of  their  own  work." 
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